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X. — CHINA. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  consulate  at  the  seaport  of  Trieste, 
J^ichard  Burton,  F.R.G.S.,  had  an  interview  with  the  "modem 
Sinbad,'^  Arminius  Vambery,  an  indefatigable  traveler  of  He- 
brew parentage. 

*'Your  accomplishments  make  me  doubt  the  supremacy  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  Professor,"  said  the  courteous  consul. 

'*No,  no;  our  sun  has  set,"  sighed  Sinbad.  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  you  have  downed  us,^'  (meaning  the  Semites)  ;  "and  it 
would  be  a  horrible  insult  to  both  of  us  to  more  than  mention  the 
woolheads;  but,  since  we  are  quite  alone,  I  warn  you  that  your 
people  have  not  yet  encountered  their  most  formidable  rivals.  I 
must  be  much  mistaken  if  you  have  not  underrated  the  Mongols.*' 

''Mongols,*'  in  that  sense,  prc*>ably  ihcljjded  both  the  Japs  and 
the  Magyars,  the  two  most  rapidly  progressive  nations  of  the 
period.  But  even  the  Chinese  state  of  affairs  does  not  positively 
refute  the  shrewd  traveler's  conclusion,  if  we  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  China  has  for  ages  been  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  two  such  delusions  as  Protection  and  Buddhism — the  one  tend- 
ing to  exclude  regenerate  competition,  the  other  to  depreciate  the 
importance  of  health  itself. 

In  the  course  of  millenniums  one  of  those  curses  would  have 
sufficed  to  emasculate  the  manliest  western  nation,  and  their  com- 
bination was  a  not  altogether  deserved  misfortune.  No  Chinese 
wall  can  exclude  moral  epidemics,  and  about  five  hundred  years 
before  the  beginning  of  our  chronological  era  the  doctrine  of 
world-renunciation  spread  from  the  (langes  to  the  shores  of  the 
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Yang-tse-kiang  and  blighted  the  fairest  flower  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom, 

It  was  the  passive  and  chronic  manifestation  of  the  same  dis- 
ease that  infected  southern  Europe  a  thousand  years  later  m  an 
acute,  but  self-limited,  form.  Chinese  Buddhism*  differed  from 
the  mania  of  our  mediaeval  fanatics  as  consumption  differs  from 
pneumonia,  or  dry  rot  from  a  forest  fire.  The  Mongol  anti- 
naturalists  waged  no  crusades,  burned  no  witches  and  disbelievers, 
but  in  their  submission  to  injustice,  in  the  renunciation  of  their 
birthright  to  happiness,  in  their  indifference  to  disease,  in  the 
suppression  of  their  manlier  instincts,  in  every  abject  form  of  self- 
denial,  their  bigots  surpassed  the  most  far-gone  of  their  Cau- 
casian fellow  lunatics. 

And,  moreover,  the  contagion  of  the  moral  marasmus  per- 
m.eated  the  masses  to  a  degree  never  approached,  even  in  Spain. 
The  converted  Moor,  toiling  in  the  yoke  of  the  Casa  Santa, 
worked  like  a  wolf,  compelled  to  drudge  at  a  treadmill,  and  yield- 
ing to  force,  but  with  restless  vigilance  watching  for  a  chance  of 
escape;  the  earth-renouncing  Mongol  works  like  a  machine. 

China  alone  has  bred  perfect  slaves,  unresisting  and  uncom- 
plaining serfs  of  despotism,  bipeds  who  will  toil  from  sunrise  to 
night  without  the  hope  of  ever  earning  more  than  the  quantum 
of  rice  and  salt  that  will  enable  them  to  toil  another  day.  In  the 
slums  of  Hong  Kong  Dr.  Alfred  Thompson  found  sixty  human 
beings  huddled  together  in  the  dormitory  of  a  sweat-shop  mana- 
ger, and  breathing  an  atmosphere  rivaling  the  effluvia  of  a  sewer, 
without  the  redec^ming  chill  of  an  underground  vault.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  ventilation,  and  the  temperature,  an  hour  after 
sunset,  was  at  the  fever-mark,  and  many  of  the  poor  hirelings 
moaned  in  their  sleep,  but  the  victims  of  insomnia  sat  brooding  in 
stupid  apathy ;  they  had  been  taught  that  misery  must  be  endured, 
and  probably  believed  even  in  the  moral  advantages  of  physical 
wretchedness. 

Their  cursed  creed  paralyzes  all  efforts  at  reform ;  a  South 
Mongol  anti-naturalist  cannot  be  persuaded  to  admit  that  nui- 
sances need  abolition:  as  long  as  they  can  possibly  be  supported 
the  sufferer  is  so  much  nearer  the  goal  of  absolute  deliverance 
from  the  love  of  earthly  vanities,  if  they  become  unsupportable 
he  can  die,  or,  if  he  prefers,  revolt  just  enough  to  re-establish  ia 
modus  vivendi.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  large  cities  the  streets  are 
unpaved,  and  the  citizens  breathe  dust  with  the  patience  of  an 

7ptian  camel;  night-soil,  by  thousands  of  tons,  is  collected  for 
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fertilizing  purposes,  without  any  attempt  to  mitigate  odors  that 
«>"g&^st  Dante's  experience  at  the  cesspool  of  Malaggrio.  The 
collecting  carts  jolt  along  the  street  with  a  dozen  uncovered  bar^ 
rels,  any  one  of  them  sufficient  to  rout  an  American  tanyard  dog, 
and  four  or  five  of  those  perfume  vans  can.  of  ten  be  seen,  or 
rather^  heard  and  smelt — trundling  in  a  row.  Seeing,  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  observer,  is,  indeed,  often  out  of  the  question;  an 
attack  of  vertigo,  threatening  a  fainting  fit,  dims  the  eyesight, 
while  the  appeals  to  the  olfactory  nerves  penetrate  an  eighteen 
inch  brick  wall.  But  the  natives  remain  unmoved  by  such  apr 
peals.  It's  the  street  commissioners  business,  not  theirs;  and^ 
besides,  it  may  be  good  for  the  soul  to  mortify  the  physical  senses. 

A  Brooklyn  pet-dealer  came  near  provoking  a  riot  by  importing 
a  specimen  of  the  Philippine  hombill,  a  bird  with  the  head  of  a 
sea-monster  and  the  voice  of  a  foghorn ;  but  in  Canton  scores  of 
those  vocalists  are  exhibited  in  front  of  provision  stores  for  the 
special  purpose  of  attracting  attention,  and  often  begin  their 
sleep-murdering  concerts  an  hour  before  sunrise.  Nobody  com- 
plains. The  Brookl)m  portent  made  the  hackney  horses  across 
the  street  start  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  passed  along  the  line, 
and  at  daybreak  waked  sleepers  for  blocks  around ;  but  the  Can- 
tonese remember  that  there  are  worse  evils,  and  that  the  affliction 
of  interrupted  slumber  may  help  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking. 

Apathy,  bordering  on  the  torpor  of  cretinism,  may  really  be- 
come a  blessing  in  circumstances  of  hopeless  discomfort.  Some 
of  Bonaparte's  .relatives  used  to  poke  fun  at  M.  de  Tallyrand's 
power  of  self-control,  which  they  described  as  being  "so  perfect 
that  in  the  presence  of  his  official  superiors  no  feature  of  his  face 
would  indicate  a  symptom  of  surprise  if  somebody  should  sud- 
denly kick  him  in  the  region  of  his  coat-tails/'  Eastern  China 
abounds  with  such  stoics.  A  Chinese  sausage  vender  will  main- 
tain his  appearance  of  stolid  indifference  if  an  enraged  customer 
should  fling  a  dead  cat  in  his  shop;  an  unlicensed  lodging-house 
keeper  will  only  reach  for  a  bribe  if  a  police  inspector  of  his  back- 
rooms should  discover  an  **auction  harem." 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  Buddhistified  China  the  very  tip- 
plers prefer  anaesthetics  to  exciting  poisons.  The  Yoonan  mountain- 
eers, at  the  far  west  end  of  the  enormous  empire,  fuddle  with  plum 
brandy,  but  the  orthodox  coast  dwellers  stick  to  opiates.  Poppy- 
juice,  in  some  modification  or  other,  has  soothed  their  nerves  for 
a  long  series  of  centuries,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
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that  the  British  intruders  are  responsible  for  the  present  develops 
ment  of  the  poison,  traffic.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  they  merely 
enforced  an  import  trade  of  a  drug  which  the  government  had 
idanned  to  put  on  its  list  of  monopolies,  and  that,  seeing  the  hope-i 
lessness  of  resistance,  a  committee  of  mandarins  shrewdly  con- 
trived to  saddle  the  Outlanders  with  the  odium  of  thwarting  a 
proposed  reform. 

The  total  suppression  of  the  traffic  would  have  been  as  impos- 
sible as  a  North  American  prohibition  town.  Mohammed  Baber 
Khan,  the  founder  of  the  great  Mogul  dynasty,  tried  something 
of  the  sort  in  northern  Hindostan,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  with 
the  slightly  profane  remark  that  *'no  mortal  should  try  to  be  more 
onmipotent  that  Allah,  who  failed  to  keep  snakes  out  of  paradise." 

When  the  public  sale  of  the  poison  was  interdicted,  the  dope 
fiends  smuggled  in  poppy-gum  under  inscrutable  disguises,  ip 
hollow  nuts,  in  wax  candles,  under  the  wool  of  sheep  and  the 
feathers  of  birds,  in  boats  that  paddled  up  the  Indus  under  cover 
of  darkness,  and  were  met  mid-stream  by  expert  swimmers. 
Rustics  planted  the  prohibited  herb  in  weed  patches,  in  deep 
swamps,  in  the  tangle  of  harmless  looking  hedges,  and  the  only 
practical  result  of  the  jehade  was  a  reduction  of  public  revenues. 

French  missionaries  who  undertook  to  redeem  Chinese  villages 
by  buying  up  and  closing  opium  shops,  were  in  danger  of  being 
lynched ;  the  peasants  who  submitted  to  the  grossest  tyrannies  of 
their  native  rulers  declined  to  accept  reform  at  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

Health  officers  of  the  British  treaty  towns,  too,  have  to  travel  a 
path  of  thorns.  Innovation,  per  se,  is  a  horror  to  the  Chinese 
worshipper  of  established  customs,  and,  with  the  aggravation  of 
foreign  endorsements,  is  sure  to  be  attributed  to  scandalous  mo- 
tives. The  South  Mongds  are  clannish  beyond  the  Arab  degree 
of  exclusiveness,  but,  somehow,  slander  mongery,  the  world  over, 
travels  in  time-worn  ruts,  and  the  pig-tailed  conservatives  do  not 
fail  to  trot  out  the  usual  charge  of  cannibalism. 

The  very  name  is  a  calumny,  if  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  Spaniards  tried  to  justify  their  extermina- 
tion of  the  warlike  Caribs ;  but  not  a  year  passes  without  the  same 
predilection  being  ascribed  to  Polish  and  Austrian  Hebrews,  to 
fanatical  Kurds,  and  even  to  the  Moorish  refugees,  who  still 
maintain  their  independence  in  the  mountains  of  Algeria.  A 
Wia.rsaw  kosher  shop  was  mobbed  on  the  suspicion  of  mixing  its 
mince-meat  with  a  hash  of  Christian  babies,  and  the  Hong  Kong 
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$ensation  mongers  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  European 
charity  hospitals  smoke-dry  the  patients  entrusted  to  their  carc^ 
in  order  to  use  their  brains  and  hearts  for  medical  purposes. 
•  Health  inspectors,  they  hint,  spy  out  the  approaches  of  Buddhist 
bedrooms  to  return  after  dark  with  a  posse  of  ghouls.  A  good 
many  of  them,  they  fear,  are  disguised  were-wolves,  who  object 
to  garbage  heaps  only  because  the  odor  prevents  them  from  track- 
ing their  victims  by  scent.  What  Caucasian  civilization  really 
amounts  to,  they  say,  may  be  inferred  from  the  habits  of  the  for* 
eign  sailors  whose  approach  betrays  itself  in  the  dark  for  a  block 
and  a  half. 

And  more  than  one  traveler  has,  indeed,  to  admit  the  strange 
fact  that  the  monstrously  unsanitary  condition  of  Chinese  cities 
does  not  prevent  the  personal  cleanliness,  or  at  least  tidiness,  of 
the  native  population.  Pig-tailed  Pariahs  are  afflicted  with 
hydrophobia  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  they  avoid  the  use 
of  water  wherever  they  can  substitute  a  rough  dry  towel  in  the 
morning  and  tea  at  the  breakfast  table,  but  they  contrive  to  keep' 
their  wardrobe  in  good  order  and  their  queues  in  nice  trim.  And 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  observe  certain  forms  of  etiquette,  at  home, 
as  wen  as  in  the  presence  of  their  social  superiors.  It  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  ceremonialism  of  their  creed,  but  im- 
presses Outlanders  as  a  redeeming  feature  of  the  national  char- 
acter. 

The  very  pirates  of  a  Canton  jailyard  twisted  their  shackled 
hands  to  dust  off  their  Irowsers  before  they  were  marched  off  to 
execution. 

What  would  the  Bold  Turpin  care?  •  ^ 

"He  sang  a  song  and  danced  it  round,  ? 

Beneath  the  gallow  tree." 
— but,  probably,  also  with  a  swaggering  indifference  to  the  defects^ 
of  his  toilet.  And  if  Chinese  peasants  are  too  poor  to  buy  tooth- 
brushes, they  use  an  equivalent  by  chewing  sunflower  seeds.  The 
tough  kernels  of  the  Helianthus  cisttis  form  an  excellent  denti- 
frice, and  the  custom  seems  to  have  spread  from  China  all  the 
way  to  southern  Russia,  where  the  Mongol  conquerors  probably 
introduced  it  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Fine  teeth  are  not  unusual  in  the  rural  districts,  nor  are  pretty 
feet — ^the  cultivation  of  pedal  deformities  being  by  no  means  a 
universal  absurdity.  It  is  a  city  freak,  practiced  here  and  there 
m  Ihp  families  of  rich  landed  proprietors,  but  seems,  on  the  whole, 
less'  previalent  than  tight-lacing  in  western  Europe. 
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In  cold  weather  Caucasian  fashion  substitutes  broadcloth  lor 
lighter  fabrics;  China  adds  linen  to  linen — ^a  dozen  tegments,  if 
six  fail  to  resist  the  blizzards  from  the  uplands  of  the  Mongol 
Steppe.  And  the  saving  is  not  limited  to  the  difference  in  dry- 
goods  bills.  Five  linen  kirtles,  of  ten  ounces  apiece,  are  actually 
warmer  than  a  twelve-pound  overcoat;  the  warm  air  enclosed 
between  the  folds  of  the  multiplex  garments  add  to  the  protective 
efficiency  of  the  aggregate,  and  the  wearer's  shoulders  are  re- 
lieved of  a  cumbersome  burden. 

Calorific  food  is  getting  scarce  in  the  inland  provinces,  but  near 
the  coast  prodigious  quantities  of  seafood  compensate  the  de- 
ficiencies of  terra  firma  products.  And  the  land  owners  of  the 
coast  slope  would  probably  marvel  at  our  neglect  of  fish  culture. 
The  experiments  of  famine-threatened  generations  have  convinced 
their  descendants  that  the  same  expenditure  of  food  that  would 
yield  a  dozen  pounds  of  poultry  will  raise  a  hundred  pounds  of 
carp  and  eels — not  to  mention  the  diminished  risk  of  raids  on 
the  kitchen  garden,  though  certain  varieties  of  pond  eels  are  apt 
to  leave  their  reservation  to  visit  rice  fields  on  moonlit  nights. 

And  the  cultivation  of  all  stimulant  plants  (tea,  poppy,  tobacco, 
etc.),  taken  together  does  not  deduct  more  than  eighteen  per  cent, 
(to  68  in  Cuba)  from  the  total  area  of  farmlands.  Grim  neces- 
sity, in  that  respect,  prevails  against  all  temptations;  a  popula- 
tion of  412,000,000  crowded  together  on  a  territory  of  a  million 
square  miles — not  counting  the  western  deserts — cannot  help  be- 
coming anxiously  utilitarian.  Tobacco,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
be  almost  unknown  west  of  the  lake  region.  In  the  seaport  towns 
the  nicotine  habit  has  gained  a  permanent  foothold,  and*  about 
one-third  of  the  demand  is  met  by  local  sources  of  supply,  the 
big-leaved  plant  being  cultivated  as  a  curiosum  in  many  suburb 
gardens. 

Chinese  nostrum  mongers  would  be  glad  if  the  scarcity  of 
gingseng  could  be  remedied  in  the  same  way.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  gen-seng,  "the  Prince  of  Herbs,'*  and  there  is 
hardly  a  remedial  property  which  Mongol  therapeutists  have 
failed  to  attribute  to  the  insipid  root  of  the  Panax  quinque folium. 
They  have  exhausted  the  tricks  of  horticulture  to  raise  it  in  gar- 
dens, but  the  supposed  panacea  is  a  product  of  the  woods,  and 
declines  to  thrive  in  a  farming  region,  a  circumstance  that  has 
buttered  the  bread  for  thousands  of  our  Allegheny  highlanders; 

The  destruction  of  the  East-Asiatic  forests  had  made  the  plant 
so  scarce  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  roots  were  sold  at  their 
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weight  in  gold.  American  imports  have  now  reduced  the  price 
to  about  sixty  cents  an  ounce,  and  revived  the  old  superstition 
in  all  its  extravagance.  Analytical  chemists  hint  that  health 
seekers  might  as  well  swallow  boiled  bramble  roots  or  bulrushes ; 
but  a  dose  of  gen  zeng  is  the  first  idea  in  all  pathological  emer- 
gencies the  Celestial  Empire  is  heir  to. 

Bishop  Butler's  **tar-water  craze''  was  probably  suggested  by 
Chinese  traditions,  a  nostrum  with  a  decided  turpentine  flavor 
being  in  great  repute  as  a  prophylactic,  especially  in  the  South 
provinces,  where  malaria  is  ripe  in  the  dogdays. 

Vaccination,  or  rather  inoculation,  may  likewise  be  traced  to 
Oriental  precedents,  like  about  everything  else,  from  a  mariner's 
compass  to  a  world-renouncing  monastery.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  a  Pekin  Esculapius  is  said  to  have  anticipated 
Dr.  Jenner  by  the  horrid  method  of  pulverizing  dried  scabs  col- 
lected in  smallpox  hospitals  and  blowing  the  powder  into  the 
nostrils  of  his  patients,  who  must  have  failed  to  lynch  him,  if  it 
is  true  that  he  celebrated  his  hundredth  birthday  at  the  summer 
}>alace  of  the  Emperor. 

Smallpox  epidemics  have  repeatedly  ravaged  the  eastern  prov- 
inces within  the  last  two  hundred  vears,  but  never  to  the  fearful 
degree  of  virulence  reported  from  the  Christian  continent  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Cholera  is  an  almost  peren- 
nial scourge,  as  well  as  typhoid  and  a  malignant  form  of  dysentery 
attributed  to  the  pollution  of  drinking  water. 

The  death  rate  from  consumption,  however,  is  lower  than  any- 
where in  western  Europe,  or  eastern  North  America,  owing,  prob- 
ably, to  a  blessing  in  the  disguise  of  a  chronic  fuel  famine,  that 
prevents  the  masses  from  passing  half  their  lives  in  overheated 
stove-rooms,  and  thus  gives  each  winter  a  chance  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief of  the  microbe-hatching  summer. 

And,  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason  infant  mortality  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  as  excessive  as  foreigners  might  infer  from  the  fact 
that  infanticide  (though  by  no  means  formally  legalized)  is  si- 
lently tolerated,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  portentous  danger  of  fur- 
ther over-population.  And,  with  one  exception,  the  caprices  of 
the  sexual  instinct  are  as  completely  ignored  as  dietetic  aberra- 
tions. Rape  is  punished  as  a  felony;  the  social  evil,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  left  to  work  out  its  own  abatement  by  the  dread  of  its 
consequences:  "Crainte  de  dieu  et  de  la  verole,"  as  the  French 
venture  to  express  it.  Father  Hue  may  have  referred  to  Tibetan 
traditions  in  his  allusion  to  a  moral  reformer  who  advised  legis- 
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lators  to  exclude  S3rphilis  patients  frcmi  the  benefits  of  the  public 
hospitals. 

Hospitals,  with  trained  nurses,  certainly  existed  in  China  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  Chalif  Abdel  Melik  took  his  soul  in  his 
hand  by  endowing  a  lazarette  for  crippled  soldiers,  instead  of  leav^ 
ing  all  the  glory  of  their  cure  to  Allah.  Koobla  Khan,  the  Charle- 
magne of  the  East,  added  free  dispensaries  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities ;  but  probably  drew  the  line  at  ginseng,  the  prince  of  plants 
and  plant  of  princes. 

Even  at  present,  with  a  shipload  of  American  supplements  ar- 
riving every  month  in  the  year,  the  miraculous  vegetable  is  so 
scarce  in  the  West,  that  poor  people  would  as  soon  think  of  ask- 
ing for  the  herb  of  Paracelsus,  that  was  known  only  to  a  few 
adepts,  and  could  not  be  procured  without  the  intercession  of  an 
ecclesiastic  dignitary. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  CHANCES  OF  LONG  LIFE. 


We  should  be  afraid  of  the  fear  of  death — not  of  death  itself. 
If  we  follow  this  rule,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all  be- 
come centenarians  —  so  we  are  told  in  the  "Revue  d^  Economic 
Politique'^  by  M.  Jean  Finot.  This  author  begins  an  article  on 
the  limitations  of  life  by  mentioning  some  traditional  long  lives. 
Among  these  cases  are  those  of  a  resident  of  Goa,  who  is  said  to 
have  reached  his  four-hundredth  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
intellectual  faculties,  a  Scotchman  who  lived  to  be  over  200  years 
old,  and  various  Monks  of  Mont  Athos  who  have  reached  150 
years.  He  asserts  that  Servian  statistics  for  1897  show  three 
persons  between  135  and  140  years  old,  18  from  126  to  135,  123 
from  115  to  125,  and  290  from  105  to  1 15.  In  1890  there  were,  he 
says,  in  the  United  States,  3,981  persons  over  100  years  old  and  21 
in  London.  M.  Finot  cites  a  mathematical  formula,  which  he 
credits  to  Dr.  Richardson,  by  which  any  one  may  get  an  idea  of 
his  probable  length  of  life.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  ages  of 
one's  father  and  mother  to  those  of  one's  two  grandfathers  and 
two  grandmothers,  and  the  total  divided  by  six  indicates  the  exact 
number  of  years  one  should  live.  M.  Finot  does  not  believe  that 
the  average  length  of  human  life  has  been  reduced.  On  the  con- 
trary, lie  believes  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  owing  to  the 
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progress  of  hygiene.     Why  do.  we  grow  old  at  all?    The  writer 
^swers : 

"For  three  reasons :  First,  want  of  physical  exercise  in  the  open 
?iir;  second,  poisoning  by  microbes  which  the  phagocytes  have 
tiot  succeeded  in  destroying;  third,  fear  of  death.  It  is  hard  to 
itnagine  the  importance  of  this  last  element.  If  a  man  fears  death, 
it  will  carry  him  away.  And  yet  it  is  quite  pleasant  to ;  no  sensa- 
tion could  be  compared  to  it/' 

To  prove  this  assertion,  M.  Finot  quotes  Heim,  who  related  the 
sensations  he  experienced  while  falling  with  his  companions  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  Alps  to  a  death  which  he  miraculously 
escaped : 

"At  first  a  sense  of  beatitude,  then  complete  insensibility  to 
touch  and  pain;  finally  an  extreme  rapidity  of  thought  and  of 
imagination  which  in  a  few  seconds  enabled  him  to  recollect  the 
events  of  his  whole  life.  Therefore  it  is  not  death  we  should  fear, 
but  the  fear  it  inspires  in  us.  We  are  wrong,  says  Socrates,  to 
fear  death,  as  it  is  our  greatest  possession  on  earth,  and  Seneca 
adds  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  inventions  of  life,  while  Montesquieu 
concludes  that  we  should  shed  tears  for  men  when  they  are  born 
and  not  when  they  die/' 

M.  Henry  de  Varigny  examines  the  question  of  longevity  in 
*'LTllustration"  from  another  point  of  view.  He  asks:  Has  the 
man  of  to-day  a  chance  to  live  longer  than  the  man  of  2,000  years 
ago?  He  bases  his  conclusions  upon  charts  and  statistics  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  in  "Biometrika"  and  upon  the  re- 
searches made  by  W.  Spiegelberg,  of  Strasburg,  on  the  age  of 
Egyptian  mummies.  These  conclusions  are  that  an  Eg}'ptian 
who  2,000  years  ago  lived  to  be  68  years  old  was  likely  to  live 
longer  than  a  modern  Englishman  of  the  same  age.  M.  de 
Varigny  gives  the  following  explanation : 

"Evidently  there  was  among  the  Egyptians  a  natural  selection, 
resulting  from  environment,  that  does  not  take  place  to-day,  at 
least  to  the  same  degree,  among  civilized  people.  The  Egyptians 
who  reached  the  age  of  68  years  had  robust  constitutions  and 
therefore  their  chances  of  longevity  w^ere  exceptional.  Mortality 
was  higher  among  the  children  and  the  adults,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  selection  by  death.  The  man  of  to-day  is  not  stronger; 
he  is  probably  weaker.  But  the  majority  of  the  people  live  under 
conditions  more  favorable  to  longevity,  because  we  know  what 
conditions  to  promote.  In  other  words,  the  greater  expectation  of 
average  life  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  in  the 
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fullest  sense,  and  not  the  result  of  an  increase  of  vitality.  It  is 
the  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  man's  intellect  rather  than  of 
the  evolution  of  his  body/' 

For  these  reasons  M.  de  Varigny  asserts  that  although  the 
chances  of  life  have  increased  for  infancy,  youth  and  the  prime  of 
life,  they  have  not  increased  for  old  age. — "The  Literary  Digest," 
May  31,  1902. 


THE  CRUELTY  OF  FOIE  GKAS. 

The  sentimentalists  who  devote  so  much  energy  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  experimental  scientific  research  conducted  upon  the 
lower  animals  will  find  an  abundant  harvest  of  absolute  wanton 
cruelty  on  every  hand  if  they  care  to  look  for  it.  How  many  anti- 
vivisectionists,  we  wonder,  eat  foie  gras  ?  Do  they  know  that  it  is 
made  from  the  diseased  livers  of  geese  which  are  deliberately 
brought  to  death^s  door  by  treatment  that  is  diabolically  cruel? 
The  unfortunate  birds  are  cooped  up  indoors  in  boxes  so  arranged 
that  the  head  alone  can  be  moved.  They  are  then  crammed  witli 
a  rich  diet,  which  is  forced  down  their  gullet.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  liver  becomes  quickly  affected,  and  in  about  three 
months  has  attained  an  enormous  size  from  fatty  degeneration. 
The  larger  the  liver  the  more  successful  the  process.  The  most 
valuable  livers  are  those  of  a  green  tint ;  that  is  to  say,  fatty  livers 
impregnated  with  bile  pigments.  The  center  of  this  trade  is  Stras- 
burg,  which  sends  out  annually  about  $750,000  worth  of  this  deli- 
cacy. A  recent  petition  to  the  civic  authorities  of  London  to  ex- 
clude foie  gras  from  the  banquet  recently  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  excited  the  liveliest  alarm  among  the  merchants  of 
Strasburg,  inasmuch  as,  after  Paris,  England  is  their  best  cus- 
tomer. Three  months  of  forced  feeding  is  required  to  bring  the 
unfortunate  birds  to  the  proper  pitch  of  organic  degeneration,  so 
that  their  livers  may  tickle  the  palate  of  fat  gourmands.  Of  a 
truth,  any  antivivisectionist  who  eats  foie  gras  is  committing  an 
act  of  farcical  incongruity.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  eating  a  tooth- 
some morsel  procured  by  a  course  of  prolonged  torture  practiced 
upon  a  harmless  domestic  fowl,  while  on  the  other  he  is  railing 
at  scientific  men  whose  aim  in  experimentation  is  the  highest  con- 
ceivable, namely,  the  alleviation  of  suffering  among  mankind. 
Meanwhile,  Strasburg  flourishes,  and  science  is  tied  hand  and 
foot  in  the  United  Kingdom. — "Medical  Press."  Dec.  11,  1901. 
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Major  Ronald  Ross,  whose  original  researches  in  India  and 
later  work  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere  have  given  his  name  first 
place  among  those  of  the  men  who  have  established  the  relation 
between  mosquitoes  and  malaria,  has  sent  to  one  of  the  London 
papers,  says  the  *'New  York  Times,''  a  queer  report  received  by 
him  from  Major  Buchanan,  a  civil  surgeon  in  Nagpur,  India.     It 
seems  that  one  Joongey  Lai,  senior  assistant  in  the  hospital  there, 
had  refused  to  accept  the  mosquito-malaria  theory,  and,  though 
he  had  daily  watched  dissections  of  infected  insects  and  seen  under 
the  microscope  the  development  of  the  malaria  parasites  in  their 
bodies,  he  remained  incredulous  as  to  the  effects  produced  by 
these  parasites  when,  at  a  proper  period,  they  were  given  back  by 
the  mosquito  to  man.     His  incredulity  was  increased  by  certain 
failures  w'hich  he  had  witnessed,  and  which  were  ultimately  ex- 
plained by  the  mosquitoes  having  been  kept  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture for  the  proper  development  of  the  infective  stage  of  the  para- 
sites.    At  iast,  however,  he  began  to  think  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  hypothesis,  and  one  day  said:  "Give  me  fever  and 
then  ni  believe."     "What  kind  would  you  like?"  inquired  Major 
Buchanan.     "Benign  tertian,^'  was  the  reply,  and,  mosquitoes  in 
the  proper  condition  having  been  procured,  Joongey  Lai  allowed 
them  to  bite  him  on  Jan.  21,  22,  24  and  25,  and  was  told  that  he 
would  probably  get  fever  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  day 
afterward.     On  the  thirteenth  day  he  felt  a  little  uncomfortable, 
and  a  parasite  was  found  in  his  blood.     On  the  fifteenth  day  his 
temperature  rose  to  104,  and  four  parasites  were  found  in  ten 
minutes.     He  saw  these  himself,  and  his  incredulity  disappeared. 
He  desired,  however,  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  own  case,  and 
.50  not  only  refused  to  take  quinine,  but  also,  in  his  determination 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  asked  to  be  infected  with  malig- 
nant tertian.     A  few  days'  experience  of  the  untreated  benign 
form  was  sufficient  for  him,  however,  and  his  request  for  the 
malignant  tertian  was  withdrawn.     In  the  meanwhile  members  of 
the  Royal  Society's  commission  had  seen  the  parasites  both  in  the 
case  of  fever  from  which  the  mosquitoes  were  first  infected  and 
also  in  the  blood  of  Joongey  Lai.    Barring  the  possibility  that 
Joongey  Lai's  fever  was  a  case  of  after,  and  not  of  because — a  pos- 
sibility fairly  remote — the  demonstration  was  conclusive.     Cer- 
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tainly  it  justified,  as,  indeed,  it  necessitated,  his  conversion  to  the 
true  faith  in  matters  malarial.  It  also  illustrates  the  fact  that 
medical  investigators,  contrary  to  what  the  anti-vivisectionists 
say,  do  sometimes  inflict  suffermg  upon  themselves  as  well  as 
upon  helpless  animals. 


MOSQUITOES    IN    DAMP    PLACES. 

A  correspondent,  "D./'  to  the  **New  York  Times,"  June  5, 
refers  to  an  article  on  **Mosquito  Engineering,''  in  which  occurs 
this  passage : 

"The  conclusions  of  the  association's  Executive  Committee, 
drawn  from  the  reports  of  their  experts,  are,  in  part :  Mosquitoes 
breed  chiefly  in  stagnant  or  slowly  moving  fresh  or  brackish 
water.  That  mosquitoes  breed  only  in  water  is  established  beyond 
dispute.  They  never  breed  in  the  air  or  in  bushes  or  in  damp 
places,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  There  must  be  a  distinct  ac- 
cumulation of  water." 

That  they  breed  chiefly  in  stagnant  water  is  quite  true,  but  that 
they  breed  only  in  water,  and  that  they  never  breed  in  damp  places 
and  without  a  distinct  accumulation  of  water,  I  know  from  actual 
observation  to  be  an  error. 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  two  summers  at  a  cottage  in  a  grove  on 
the  shore  of  an  inland  lake  in  the  Highlands  of  Ontario.  About 
the  house  there  was  an  accumulation  of  leaves  which  had  never 
been  disturbed.  I  devoted  myself  for  a  couple  of  days  to  raking 
tliem  into  heaps,  intending  to  tumble  them  over  the  bank  into  the 
water  with  a  wheelbarrow.  It  turned  out  that,  although  the  sur- 
face appeared  to  be  quite  level,  at  one  spot  there  was  a  natural 
depression  of  about  three  or  four  feet,  extending  over  two  or  three 
square  rods.  This  depression  was  packed  full  of  leaves,  the  lower 
layers  of  which  were  very  damp. 

Just  when  I  had  got  these  raked  into  heaps  the  gong  rung  for 
tlinner — ^that  gong  was  a  curiosity;  the  mold  board  of  a  disman- 
tled plow  hanging  by  a  grape  vine  from  a  branch  of  a  tree.  When 
struck  by  a  wooden  mallet,  it  gave  out  a  sound  which  could  be 
heard  a  long  way. 

When  I  returned  to  work,  after  two  or  three  hours,  I  noticed  a 
faint  sound  like  the  humming  of  bees.  I  thought  at  first  that 
there  must  be  a  bee  tree  in  the  neighborhood.  Moving  about  to 
look,  I  lost  the  sound ;  coming  back,  I  heard  it  again.  "Putting 
my  ear  to  the  ground,"  as  the  manner  of  some  politicians  is,  I 
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made  out  that  the  sound  came  from  the  heaps  of  damp  leaves. 
Examining  them  carefully,  I  found  them  alive  with  countless 
hosts  of  minute  mosquitoes,  the  spread  of  whose  wings,  as  I  now 
recall  them,  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
These  were  kept  in  constant  motion,  though  they  were  as  yet 
unable  to  fly. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  but  whether  they  were  being  hatched 
before  I  disturbed  them  or  whether  the  heat  and  air  to  which  the 
iaking  had  exposed  them  had  hastened  the  incubation,  I  did  not 
stop  to  inquire,  but  got  them  into  the  comparatively  cold  water  of 
the  lake  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  noticed  that  the  little  fellows  were  confined  to  the  heaps  raked 
up  from  the  low  piece  of  ground  where  the  leaves  were  deep  and 
moist,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  standing  water  there,  and 
from  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil  there  never  could  have  been 
any  beyond  an  hour  or  so  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances. 
The  eggs  must  have  been  deposited  not  in  water,  but  among  wet 
leaves.  As  there  is  no  "standing  or  slowly  moving  water'*  within 
a  mile  of  the  locus  in  quo,  the  ancestors,  when  pressed  by  the 
maternal  instinct,  found  relief  in  depositing  the  eggs,  not  in  an  in- 
accessible "accumulation  of  water,"  but  in  the  next  best  place, 
which  in  the  event  proved  a  slow  but  good  breeding  ground. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  I  should  have  pursued  so  interesting  a 
subject  further,  and  that  I  showed  little  intelligence  in  dealing 
summary  execution  upon  the  little  army  instead  of  keeping  them 
for  scientific  examination,  and  to  murder  sleep  for  all  and  sundry 
in  the  neighborhood;  but  it  may  be  fairly  urged  in  extenuation 
that  no  (Mie  then  suspected  to  what  dignities  the  mosquito  was 
destined.  It  was  before  he  had  taken  out  his  diploma  as  a  ma- 
larial and  yellow  fever  expert. 

In  those  days  it  could  be  said  of  any  man,  except  a  professional 
entomologist,  without  reproach,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  lake 
poets: 

"A  'squito  by  the  marsh's  brim, 
A  pest'lent  'squito  is  to  him, 
And  nothing  more." 


"This  is  Tough  Luck,"  said  Ham,  mournfully,  as  he  leaned 
out  over  the  side  of  the  ark.  "What's  wrong  now  ?"  queried  Shem. 
"Why,  all  this  water  to  fish  in,"  replied  Ham,  "and  only  two  fishin' 
worms  on  board." — "Ohio  State  Journal." 
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causes  what  are  known  as  "sewer  gas  explosions,"  which  are  very 
disastrous  frequently. 

"My  investigation  of  the  subway  explosion,  in  Park  Avenue,'' 
the  speaker  said,  "leads  me  to  believe  that  the  dynamite  was  de- 
tonated by  the  preceding  explosion  of  gas  from  main  leakage." 

Gas,  the  speaker  said,  gets  into  houses  primarily  from  leaks  in 
distributing  pipes  and  around  fixtures  and  from  leaks  outside  the 
foundation  walls.  It  loses  its  odor-imparting  constituents  and 
consequently  is  not  detectable  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Gas  under 
pavements  is  found  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  leak.  That  part  of 
it  which  goes  into  the  sewers  works  back  into  houses  through 
drains  and  waste  pipes.  i 

"I  am  of  the  opinion,"  the  speaker  said,  "that  it  is  incomparably 
the  most  dangerous  element  of  that  mysterious  and  indefinable 
compound  which  is  so  loosely  designated  as  sewer  gas.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  atmosphere  in  houses  vitiated  to  the  extent  of 
one-tenth  of  i  per  cent,  by  this  gas.  Health  is  impossible  and 
sickness  inevitable  as  the  result  of  habitual  exposure  to  such  con- 
ditions.^' 

Dr.  Bayles  referred  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  keeping  the 
gas  mains  in  repair,  and  said  that  the  gas  loss,  great  as  it  is,  is  less 
from  a  purely  financial  viewpoint  than  the  expense  that  would  be 
necessar}'  to  stop  it.  To  illustrate,  he  said  that  the  gas  company 
would  be  glad  to  let  to  other  persons  the  contract  for  keeping  the 
mains  of  New  York  in  repair  at  $1,000  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
but  no  one. wants  it  at  that  figure.  The  evil,  the  greatest  modem 
sanitarians  have  to  deal  with,  the  speaker  declared,  must  be 
stopped,  and  he  urged  that  the  public  demand  legislation  that  will 
make  a  remedy  possible. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  smallpox  in  New  York  City  thus  far  this  year  is 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1901.  The 
contagion,  however,  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  vagrant 
class. 


Child  Swallows  a  Silver  Half  Dollar! — A  wonderful 
story  comes  from  Waco,  Texas.  A  seven-year-old  child  swal- 
lowed a  silver  half  dollar,  causing  serious  symptoms.  A  physi- 
cian was  called,  who  promptly  administered  a  little  mint.  There 
was  an  immediate  change,  and  before  nightfall  the  child  passed 
five  silver  dimes.— "The  Medical  Times." 


THE  TUBERCULOSIS  QUESTION.* 


By  Prof.  Dr.  Moritz  Benedikt,  of  Vienna. 


I.       INSTRUCTION. 

The  Vienna  school  still  holds,  since  Skoda,  the  reputation  of 
strict  logical  mode  of  thought;  and  the  genius  of  the  Austrian 
people  possesses  the  qualification  on  the  one  side,  of  "bon  sens," 
and  on  the  other  side,  of  direct  impressionability.  These  qual- 
ities protect  us  from  being  one-sided  and  dermatic.  The  doc- 
trine of  Tuberculosis  has  yet  many  deep  loop-holes,  and  rapid 
deductions  from  the  knowledge  thus  far  attained  may  become 
positively  and  negatively  dangerous.  Though  not  as  a  specialist, 
but  as  a  student,  and  as  a  thinker  strictly  methodical  from  the 
school  of  the  creator  of  the  "pure  critique  of  reason"  in  medicine, 
Skoda,  as  pupil  of  the  incomparably  unprejudiced  diagnostician 
and  thorapeutician  Oppolzer,  have  I  paid  attention  to  the  various 
questions,  and  for  that  reason  I  take  the  liberty  of  taking  part 
in  the  general  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  advance  many 
ideas  which  will  not  be  broached  by  others. 

II. ^THE   INFECTIOUSNESS. 

The  most  important  question  is  probably  that  of  the  infectious 
capacity  of  consumption. 

It  is  well  to  consult  in  all  questions  the  greatest  teacher — his- 
tory— ^and  there  we  find  that  a  great  master  in  the  so-called  ob- 
scure, but  often  sunlit  antiquity,  that  Galen  had  already  affirmed 
that  question  and  recognized  the  most  important  condition  of  in- 
fection. He  teaches:  "With  phtysic  patients  there  are  putrid 
exhalations  in  the  room  which  they  inhabit  and  a  foetid  smell. 
Experience  shows  that  persons  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with 
phtysic  patients  or  a  longer  period  of  time  dwell  together,  eat 
and  drink  with  them,  or  use  their  clothing  or  linen  without  these 
having  been  purified  of  their  noxious  quality,  are  attacked  also  by 
phtysis."  We  will  recur  later  to  the  full  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine, for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Max 
Neuburger. 

A  second  important  lesson  from  histor>'  I  draw  from  the  fact 
that  the  danger  of  infection   from  tuberculosis  cannot  be  very 

*Tran8lated  by  Moritz  ElUnger,  Esq.,  Correspond iDg  Secretary  of  the  Med- 
ico-Legal Society.  Read  at  the  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  June  2-4, 
1902. — From  advaroe  sheets  of  the  Journal  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society. 
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great,  as  it  disappeared  temporarily  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
scientific  world.  If  stich  authority  in  clinics  like  Skoda  and  Op- 
polzer  could  overlook  such  causes  of  the  origin  of  tuberculosis, 
then  infection  could  only  take  place  under  specially  favoring  con- 
ditions. Doubtless  the  danger  of  infection  is  exaggerated  to-day 
in  its  sociological  dangerous  manner.  There  exist  peculiar  con- 
ditions, not  known  to  us  yet  in  their  exact  existence,  under  which 
infection  takes  place.* 

A  further  lesson  from  history,  which  on  this  occasion  looms  up 
f drastically,  is  that  every  advance  in  science  brings  with  it  also 
a  retrocession.  With  the  great  acquisitions  of  pathological 
anatomy,  which  conceived  the  tubercles  as  "new  formations,"  dis- 
appeared the  old  doctrine  of  the  origin  by  infection.  Of  this 
general  principle,  which  is  constantly  evidenced,  we  must  take  the 
admonition  to  ask  anew  to-day,  whether  there  is  not  in  the  present 
day  progress  a  partial  misconception  of  the  truth  ? 

III. — THE   HOMES  OF  THE   INFECTED. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  we  meet  first  the  question  of  habitation.  The 
abode  of  the  populace,  the  home  of  misery,  is  the  most  important 
breeding  place  of  consumption.  In  these  dwellings  thorough 
ventilation,  sunshine  and  cleanliness  are  out  of  consideration. 
The  poison  of  disease  broods  in  the  filth  which  fills  the  air  and 
which  sticks  and  accumulates  on  the  walls,  on  the  floor,  on  the 
furniture,  the  clothes,  the  linen  and  the  human  bodies. 

The  linen,  and  especially  the  bed  linen,  and  the  cl6thes  of  dis- 
eased and  deceased  are  at  the  same  time  used  by  the  persons  still 
in  health. 

This  dwelling  together  of  healthy  and  sick  persons  in  dilapidated 
rooms  imder  the  mentioned  health-injuring  conditions  is  the  most 
dangerous,  as  in  most  cases  it  affects  persons  who  are  poorly 
fed  and  are  also  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  dwellings  will  not  be- 
come dangerous  as  bearers  of  the  germs  of  infections  by  short 
and  passing  use  of  a  patient,  but  by  long  and  frequent  use,  if  the 

*If  the  former  praeUtioners  had  beccme  acquainted  with  the  disease  in  the 
dweUingB  of  the  people,  of,  altogether  the  "bourgise"  world,  to  which  the 
learned  world  belonged,  would  have  troubled  themsGlves  sooner  al)out  the  so- 
cio-political question  of  the  misery  and  its  effects,  the  capacity  of  infecti- 
ousneea  of  consumption,  would  not  have  escaped  their  observation.  It  is  an 
honor  to  the  Bnglish  physicians  that  tbey  have  interested  themselves,  beyond 
the  intellectual  point  of  their  professional  noses,  in  the  welfare  of  the  "peo- 
ple** with  warm,  humane-throbbing  hearts,  and  have,  therefore,  recognised  at 
an  early  period  the  danger- arising  from  the  dwellings  of  the  populace  from 
the  spread  of  consumption. 
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necessary  sanitary  precautions  are  not  taken.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  this  out  to  guard  against  an  unnecessary  and  disturbing 
panic  among  the  people. 

It  is  further  certain  that  the  living  together  with  persons  suf- 
fering with  phytsis  is  apt  to  become  dangerous,  and  especially  in 
connubial  union;  the  healthy  party  may  be  attacked  with  hasty 
consumption,  especially  if  the  patient  is  already  in  a  hectic  con- 
dition, feverish  and  subject  to  night  sweats.  But  we  often  see 
this  danger  pass  by,  if  there  is  no  predisposition  and  the  other 
hygienic  conditions  are  favorable. 

Next  to  the  dwellings  of  the  populace,  special  sanitariums  un- 
der certain  conditions  form  the  greatest  danger  for  the  aggrava- 
tion and  dissemination  of  consumption.  Patients  who  enjoy  at 
home  many  hygienic  advantages,  namely,  a  favorable  residence 
and  a  healthy  nourishment  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  good 
nursing,  are  transported  to  sanitariums  and  they  return  in  a  mis- 
erable condition,  or  not  at  all.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the 
older  the  sanatorium  is  the  more  dangerous  it  is  for  the  patient, 
for  the  attendants  and  for  the  population  in  that  place.  Many 
years  I  am  pained  by  this  recognition,  for  which  I  made  in  vain 
propaganda  in  friendly  circles,  and  when  I  announced  this  opin- 
ion for  the  first  time  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Abbutt,  it  was  not  with- 
out some  apprehension.  Considering  the  many  interests  affected, 
I  had  to  fear  the  fate  ot  Ibsen's  "Volks  feind"  concerning  the 
people,  and  in  addition,  to  liave  made  such  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion to  no  purpose.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  state  that  no  oppo- 
sition arose. 

Wherein  exists  the  danger  of  the  sanatoriums?  Above-  all, 
again  in  tlie  dwellings.  Through  decades  and  in  every  season, 
consumptives  change  off  with  consumptives  in  the  same  cham- 
bers; the  walls,  furniture,  linen,  floors,  carpets,  curtains  are  suf- 
fused with  poisonous  germs,  and  this  material  attains  in  time, 
through  accumulation,  that  quality  which  conveys  the  full  power 
of  deathly  work. 

My  experience  in  reality  is  that  the  dangerous  point  is  not  bound 
up  with  the  place,  but  with  certain  dwellings  and  quarters.* 

A  further  danger  consists  in  the  intermixture  of  linen  for  body 
and  beds  of  the  sick  and  those  of  healthy  persons,  and  that  the 
disinfectinf^:  of  this  linen,  by  strong  heat  is  not  sufficientlv  provided 


♦In  a  certain  southern  refuge  the  sewers  of  the  city,  situated  h!:;her  up, 
run  down  under  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  patients,  to  the  rivulet.  There 
is  also  situated  the  park  and  the  music  stand,  and  until  recently  the  oold 
water  baths  with  boarding  places.  i,:' 
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for.  In  this  linen,  however,  are  found  the  conditions  which 
give  the  germs  their  full  infectious  quality. 

Added  to  it  is  the  fact  that  all  the  places  in  which  the  tubercu- 
lous patients  aggregate,  influenza  becomes  easily  endemic  and 
grows  to  be  a  Damocles'  sword  for  the  sick. 

In  the  same  rooms,  in  the  same  beds,  with  the  infected  linen 
live  the  natives  out  of  the  season  and  catch  the  disease. 

In  a  coimtry  sanatorium  to  which  I  have  given  considerable 
observing  attention,  the  female  native  population  is  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection  than  the  male 
population,  and  especially  the  robust  young  peasant  girls.  This 
evidently  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tuberculous  male  guests, 
who  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  libidinous,  are  listened  to  more 
favorably  by  the  country  lasses  than  is  good  for  their  lungs. 

The  sanitation  of  the  health  resorts  is,  therefore,  a  pressing 
requisite.     We  will  refer  to  this  further  on. 

The  next,  as  places  of  infection,  are  the  hospitals.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  older  hospitals  there  are  always  rooms  which 
are  not  only  dangerous  to  the  patients,  but  also  to  the 
nurses  and  the  physicians.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  not 
only  refers  to  tuberculosis,  but  also  to  dysentery,  Egyptian  dis- 
ease, typhus,  etc.  And  here  we  again  meet  with  the  remarkable 
fact  that  such  bad  conditions  continue  for  years,  without  that  the 
authorities  deduce  the  necessary  conclusions  and  that  the  facts 
are  guarded  for  a  long  time  as  an  official  secret. 

Such  poison  abodes  are  but  too  often  the  barracks,  and  next  to 
them  the  prisons.  Of  course,  it  is  not  only  the  poisoning  of  the 
living  compartments  and  assembly  rooms  which  are  detrimental, 
but  also  very  often  a  guilty  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  I  know 
a  prison  in  which  the  mortality  decreased  in  one  year  by  12  per 
cent,  as  soon  as  a  conscientious  director  assumed  the  provision 
regulation.  Especially  military  prisons,  and  especially  those  lo- 
cated in  cassamates,  often  form  expresses  to  the  other  world,  and 
in  order  not  to  make  statistics  too  horrifying,  candidates  of  death 
are  frequently  pardoned  and  sent  to  hospitals  or  to  their  homes. 
According  to  various  localities  condemnation  to  imprisonment  for 
I  to  3  years  often  means  condemnation  to  death,  and  the  axe  is 
swung  by  tuberculosis.  This  is  the  more  terrible  as  condemna- 
tions are  not  always  pronounced  for  crimes,  but  for  violations  of 
discipline,  and  because  many  military  criminal  laws,  and  espe- 
cially the  criminal  codes,  are  imperfect,  and  errors  of  justice  are 
easily  made. 
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That  even  in  lunatic  asylums— even  in  the  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed English  institutions — tuberculosis  may  make  it  appear- 
ance as  an  epidemic  in  the  place,  has  been  observed  with  horror 
by  the  English  colleagues.  In  this  it  is  not  the  poisoning  of  the 
institution  which  alone  plays  the  role  there. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  expose  such  evils  is  best  shown  by  an 
incident  in  history,  which  should  be  preserved,  of  the  renowned 
Austrian  gynaecologue,  Semmelweis.  The  lying-in  hospital,  as 
it  existed  then,  had  as  chief  an  ignorant,  weak-minded  and  in- 
credibly careless  professor.  There  prevailed  the  septic  puerperal 
fever,  and  the  carelessness  had  to  be  charged  with  20,000  victims. 
At  times  only  the  mothers,  who  had  given  birth  in  the  streets,  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  Semmelweis  roused  an  alarm,  but  without 
any  momentary  success,  and  his  honesty  and  faithfulness  to  duty 
undermined  his  life's  happiness.  History  acclaims  him  as  the 
pioneer  of  Asepsis ;  but  when  a  call  to  the  Vienna  University  was 
spoken  of,  he  received  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  but  one 
vote — ^albeit  that  of  Skoda.  That  so  noble  a  circle  of  men  which 
composed  the  faculty,  would  not  pardon  the  opposition  gf  a  young 
scholar  to  an  Ordinarius  is  worthy — ^though  not  for  the  object 
of  intimidating — to  remain  forever  memorable.  Such  sins  are 
committed  by  even  the  noblest  oligarchy  from  considerations  of 
esprit-de-corps. 

Often  the  Congresses  are  the  proper  places  to  bring  such  evils 
to  the  light  of  publicity,  and  to  morally  compel  the  respective  au- 
thorities to  afford  relief. 

IV. — THE    POISON-GERM. 

Above  all  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  poison-germ  and  its 
vehicle  must  be  elucidated.  Outside  of  the  products  of  cattle 
(milk,  cheese,  perhaps  meat),  it  is  man  from  whom  the  poison 
of  consumption  originates.  The  sputum  and  the  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  are  looked  upon  as  the  chief  vehicles.  Certainly 
not  less  important  the  sweat,  neglected  wrongly  by  the  modems. 
Sweat  is  the  attempt  of  nature  to  discharge  the  poisonous  matter, 
and  that  its  admixture  with  the  air  and  food  means  the  poisoning 
of  others,  is  doubtlessly  ascertained  from  the  facts  in  our  clinics. 
From  these  sources  rise  also  the  dangerous  quality  of  insuffi- 
ciently disinfected  linen  of  person,  and  bed  and  clothing  of  the 
patient.* 

*The  great  mortality  among  nuns  from  consumption  arises  probably  from 
the  fact  that,  as  a  symbol  of  renunciation,  they  exchange  mutually,  Mnen  and 
clothing,  wear  them,  and  also  from  diseased  and  dead  persons. 
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It  would  be  in  order  again  to  turn  to  the  sweat  that  carefulness 
of  research  and  investigation  applied  in  former  centuries.* 

Clinical  facts — much  better  than  those  from  the  laboratories — 
tell  us  that  all  these  poisonous  vehicles  from  the  human  body  must 
be  aggregated,  and  as  Galen  maintained  become  only  active  after 
a  long  time.  It  seems  that  there  must  first  develop  a  certain  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  until  the  germ  becomes  active. 

Also  the  undoubted  circumstance  that  the  exhalations  in  the 
later  stages  of  consumption  are  more  dangerous,  favor  the  evi- 
dence that  certain  changes,  not  yet  known,  take  place.  The  mass 
of  microbes  alone  is  not  determinative. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  attempts  of  Koch  to  infuse  cattle  with 
human  tuberculosis  failed  because  he  used  virus  not  thoroughly 
fermented,  or  nt>t  fully  putrified.  If  he  had  brought  a  cow  into 
a  sick  chamber  in  one  of  the  sanatoriums  known  for  its  infectious 
quality,  left  her  there  for  some  time,  and  permitted  her  to  lick  the 
soiled  beds,  linen  and  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  had  her  given 
the  chance  to  sleep  together  with  the  patient — naturally  morali- 
tatis  causa  with  a  female  patient — ^he  might  have  had  a  better 
success. 

Whether  the  vehicles  or  the  microbes,  or  both,  undergo  therein 
a  change,  is  not  as  yet  known,  nor  has  the  question  as  yet  been 
seriously  entertained. 

v. — ^THE     FUNDAMENTAL    THEORY    AND    THE     ETIOLOGY     OF     CON- 
SUMPTION. 

We  will  now  elucidate  the  question  of  the  origin  of  consump- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  logic  and  experience.  Then,  if  we  as- 
sume that  consumption  is  always  an  infectious  disease  the  doc- 
trine of  origin  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
qualities  and  the  mode  of  acting  of  infectious  germs  of  poison. 

Toxicology  teaches  us  that  there  are  poison-receptive  and 
poison-immune  tissues  and  organisms. 

At  every  such  inquisition  we  must  establish  a  basis  of  biologi- 
cal thought.  Every  biological  expression  (manifestation  "M")  — 
and  ever>'  disease  is  one — is  first  dependent  upon  the  inherited  f 

*Ttae  old  method  of  privation  and  versicatore  is  still  in  use  in  many  coun- 
tries in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  plainly  effective  in  favoring  the  extrav- 
agasatlon  of  a  '*Muterin  peccans,"  at  a  place  with  lessened  resistance. 

t Inherited  does  not  say  that  one  of  the  parents  should  have  been  inflicted 
with  the  same  disease.  Inherited  must  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  that  al- 
ready in  the  moment  of  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum  the  germ  of  the  disease 
existed.  The  question  is,  therefore,  of  a  germ -disposition,  and  we  may  in 
such  a  case  speak  of  predestination  instead  of  predisposition,  whilst  we  may 
designate  all  expected  pr^wious  positions  from  the  life  of  the  foBtus  an  prep- 
arations. 
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or  organic  quality  of  the  being  or  organ  in  question,  which  we 
designate  as  its  nature  ('*N").  Next  determinative  is  the  de- 
velopment ("D").  The  factors  of  this  development  are  of  dif- 
ferent value.  Part  of  them  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  condi- 
tions of  existence,  that  it  becomes  a  second  nature  ("r')*  while 
others  do  not  penetrate  as  deep  and  which  we  must  designate  in 
a  narrower  sense  as  moments  of  development  ("E").  Besides 
there  are  causes  of  chance  ("O")- 

The  sum  of  equations  N.  N.  and  E.  present  the  predisposition 
in  the  wider  sense  the  part  (N.)  thereof  in  a  narrower  sense.  In 
mathematical  form  this  biological  fundamental  form  must  be  thus 
written: 

M=f  (I  N  I  N=E=0) 

We  can  say  positively,  consumption  originates  only  where  the 
nature  of  the  organism  or  of  an  organ  makes  it  possible.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  original  nature  (disposition)  determinative,  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  an  organic  consumption,  in  the  sense  of 
an  inherited  disposition,  exclusive  of  that  acquired  during  the 
life  of  the  foetus  or  in  childhood.  The  latter  form,  which  in- 
fluences the  entire  growth  of  the  organism  from  its  first  disposi- 
tion, ranks  in  importance  with  inheritance,  and  are  found,  there- 
fore, in  class  "N^',  that  is,  in  the  second  nature. 

To-day,  inherited,  organic  consumption  is  thrust  to  the  back- 
ground, not  by  nature,  but  by  the  learned  profession. 

These  inherited  and  even  congenital  cases  are  namely,  for  the 
presentation  at  this  day  of  the  evil,  very  disturbing,  and  there  have 
been  explanations  advanced  in  order  not  to  touch  the  deductions. 
He,  however,  who  has  studied  such  cases  will  not  subordinate 
the  prominent  facts  to  any  dogmatic  theory. 

I  liave  myself  two  demonstrative  cases:  In  a  family,  bloom- 
ing, robust  young  men  and  girls  were  attacked  at  a  certain  age — 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  their  lives — in  perfect 
health,  by  hasty,  fatal  consumption.  The  individual  cases  hap- 
pened at  an  interval  of  several  years,  consequently  exchanging 
mutual  infection  and  the  hygienic  condition  was  favorable. 
There  prevailed  then  the  same  relations  as  at  the  outbreak  of  an 
inherited  amroia  paralytica,  tabes  or  cancer,  which  crop  out  at 
certain  ages,  and  the  breaking  out  of  which  is  predestined  from 
the  moment  of  procreation. 

In  another  numerous  family  appeared  among  some  menTbers 
acute  consumption  at  the  period  of  the  first  puberty,  without  pro- 
nounced cause,  most  of  which  proved  fatal,  while  others  members 
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of  the  family  kept  blooming  and  well,  though  Ihey  lived  under  the 
£ame  conditions. 

• 

Opposite  to  this  definite  lifetime  of  the  appearance  of  con- 
sumption the  question  is  opportune,  whether  individuals  so  sorely 
affected  from  their  childhood  could  be  protected  before  the  out- 
break of  the  disease  by  sojourning  in  places  without  the  cells  of 
Koch.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  the  independence  from  the 
effects  of  Koch's  cells  would  be  established. 

The  appearance  of  these  cells  of  Koch  in  these  predestined  cases 
could  be  conceived  as  an  escapable  symptom  like  the  appearance 
of  fungi  in  cellars  where  neither  fresh  air  nor  sunshine  appears. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  foetal  and  juvenile  cases  which 
belong  to  class  "N'\  A  further  transformation  of  man's  na- 
ture may  be  effected  by  economic,  social  and  climatic  conditions, 
above  all  by  the  mode  of  occupation,  etc.,  that  the  sum  of  these 
factors  of  development  as  "second  nature"  may  so  powerfully 
prepare  the  disease  as  the  original  disposition. 

In  most  occupations  which  bring  on  consumption,  the  irritation 
of  the  lungs  by  intermixture  of  chemically-mechanic  materials 
with  the  oxygen  taken  in  induces  inflammatory  conditions,  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  development  of  the  disease  takes  place,  most 
probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Koch  cells.  According  to 
the  fatality  of  these  phenomena,  these  influences  may  be  counted 
with  either  factor  N  or  E.  In  other  occupations,  for  instance 
tailoring,  consumption  originates  because  during  the  labor  a  part 
of  the  lungs — especially  the  apices — ^are  not  ventilated,  and  there- 
fore, the  tissues  lose  their  normal  activity  and  power  of  resistance, 
so  that  the  Koch  cells,  with  the  toxins  drawn  from  the  tissues 
bring  on  the  disease. 

All  enfeebling  diseases  may  become  developing  factors  of  con- 
sumption. • 

Nervous  affections  may  also  be  considered  favoring  the  disease, 
such  as  the  degeneration  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  with  paralysis, 
tabes  and. myelitis.  Also  the  great  loss  of  flesh  in  hysterical  in- 
appetence  and  vomiting  cause  consumption,  like  the  consumption 
through  hunger  and  destitution.  Also  in  cases  which  I  have 
designated  as  "asthma  diumum,"  at  which  a  persistent  incomplete 
respiration  takes  place,  would  cause  in  an  equal  way  consump- 
tion. 

We  have  considered  until  now  the  "nature,"  the  "second  na- 
ture'^ and  other  faculties  of  development  of  our  preceding  formula. 
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We  must  now  inquire  into  the  proper  accidental  causes  (O)  of 
the  disease. 

Here  we  must  again  inquire  whether  such  is  always  necessary. 
The  inherited  causes  do  not  compel  us  to  such  an  assumption. 
We  can  perceive  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the 
healthy  process  of  living  conditions  and  chemical  changes  at  a 
certain  period  of  life,  as  well  as  in  inherited  paralysis,  or  tabes,  or 
carcinoma,  assume  a  character  of  sickness.  Even  if  in  such  a 
definite  symptom,  namely,  the  appearance  of  the  Koch  cells  were 
imder  all  cases  and  from  the  first  moment  determined,  it  does  not 
say  that  logic  would  demand  that  these  cells  present  an  essentia! 
condition  of  sickness.  It  might  be  possible  that  there  are  many 
unavoidable  evidences,  an  adjuration,  an  expedient. 

The  conception  of  tuberculosis  for  these  cases  as  a  disease  of 
degeneration  was  the  one  generally  assumed  before  1882,  and  is 
not,  as  appears  to  me,  entirely  free  of  objection  at  this  day,  though 
we  have  entirely  relinquished  this  ccmception. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  of  this  an  assertion,  not  even  express  a 
personal  conviction,  only  the  right  to  state  my  doubt.  Doubt  is 
the  mother  of  criticism  and  the  guardian  of  false  deductions  and 
errors. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  in  inherited  and  acquired 
predisposition,  the  tuberculous  virus  usually  generates  the  dis- 
ease.* 

VI. —  BACTERIOLOGY    AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  regulations  and  measures  for  the  cure  of 
consumption,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  trifling  excursion  into  the 
field  of  the  doctrine  of  microbes.  I  have  avoided  until  now  the 
expressions  bacillus,  bacteriae,  bacteriology  and  bacteriologues — 
in  German  staebchengelehrte.     The  one  reason  is  purely  philo- 

*If  we  designate  as  t4«e  most  impcrtant  accidental  cause  infection,  we 
must  not  forget  another,  at  least  as  local  inciting  cause  and  that  is  Trau- 
ma. Remarkably  so  Meniugitis  tuberculosa  often  appears  on  the  spheno 
** parietal  sinus."  As  long  as  tuberculosis  was  considered  a  pure  new  forma- 
tion, this  cause  was  specially  puzzling,  and  it  required  special  courage  to 
acknowledge  with  Oppolzer  this  fact,  though  unintelligible.  Why,  I  was  a 
witness  as  student  when  Rokltansky  ridiculed  the  attendants  at  the  clinic 
on  account  of  their  recognition  of  the  traumatic  causation.  Gri«?8inger, 
though,  had  also  assumt.d  then  Trauma  as  the  causation  of  carcinoma  of 
the  brains,  and  the  local  outbreak  of  carcinoma  at  Trauma  with  its  metas- 
tatic effects  is  very  generally  recognized,  I  believed  that  I  contradict  Grle- 
singer.  I  assumed  that  in  his  cases  to  consider  the  fall  as  the  first  symptom 
of  the  carcinoma  of  the  brain,  than  opposite.  I  thought  to  be  more  justified  in 
this  aa  I  saw  two  cases  which  could  apparently  be  traced  back  to  carcinoma 
of  the  skull  by  which,  however,  necroscopy  proved  cyosicercus.  Impression 
upon  me  made  only  the  popular  belief  that  lascivious  treatment  of  the 
mammal  leads  to  carcinoma.  To-day  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Trauma,  where 
disposition  prevails,  may  lead  to  it  that  the  process  of  reaction  assumes  the 
tuberculosis  or  carcinomatose  character,  with  meningitis  tuberculosa  one  may 
think  of  the  introduction  of  virus  into  the  irritated  place. 
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logical.  I  hesitate  to  use  words  which  are  a  sign  of  the  phik>- 
k^cal  capacity  of  the  academic  world.  The  designation  of  an 
object  which  looms  up  in  observation  and  recognition,  should 
express  the  form  as  well  as  the  qualities.  We  understand  to-day 
b>  bacterid  and  bacilli  in  medicine  all  these  minute  beings  which 
stand  in  close  connection  with  contagion.  Only  a  portion  of  these 
beings  have  the  form  of  a  staff.  The  form  is,  therefore,  not  desig- 
nated in  a  number  of  cases. 

Of  the  qualification  the  designation  expresses  nothing.  We 
know  now  that  these  minute  beings  are  living  beings,  with  the 
power  of  assimilation  and  propagation,  and  we  might  therefore, 
for  the  present  at  least,  designate  them  as  cells.  They  are  com- 
pared with  the  average  cell  form,  very  minute ;  we  might,  there- 
fore, call  Ihem  "dwarf  cells,^'  and  as  they  stand  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  toxination  and  contagion  of  living  tissues,  we  can 
designate  them  as  "toxin-contagion,  infectious  dwarf  cells,*'  and 
in  the  text  the  designation  might  be  abbreviated. 

These  dwarfy  beings  have  not  perhaps  the  importance  of  cells, 
but  of  cysts  or  only  of  protoplasmic  flakes,  analogous  to  the  par- 
ticles, the  n\ovements  of  which  in  the  so-called  karyokinese  are 
visible  in  the  cell  of  the  ovum,  which  after  all  have  the  signifi- 
cance of  independent  living  substance,  as  they  avoid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  individual  tissue-elements,  with  their  qualification  of 
assimilation  and  propagation.  The  necessary  change  of  the  ex- 
pression :  cell  would  become  then  a  historical  moment  of  progress 
in  knowledge. 

The  more  indeterminate  expression  partially  could  be  used; 
but  it  is  not  fit  when  applied  to  living  substances. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  we  have  preferably  used 
thus  far  the  indeterminate  expression  epidemic  toxin  or  virus. 

Whether  pure  cultures  of  the  Koch  toxin  cells  could  generate 
consumption  is  questionable,  as  far  as  the  human  being  comes  in 
question.  Outside  of  the  food  from  cattle,  infection  is  carried 
from  man  to  man,  and  if  in  all  cases-  of  infection  the  toxin  cells 
very  probably  play  a  role,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  toxin 
present  in  the  vehicles,  which  are  perhaps  much  more  important 
than  the  cells  themselves.  For  it  is  affirmative  that  older 
and  advanced  cases  are  more  dangerous  by  their  isolation  than 
cases  of  shorter  duration  and  less  acute,  and  that  the  proportion- 
ality between  the  number  of  cells  and  the  aggravation  of  the  case 
is  disputed  by  many. 

It  further  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  already  expressed  myself 
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twenty  years  ago,  that  "bacteriology  does  not  as  yet  hang  upon 
the  right  hook."  Inducement  offered :  first  of  the  inherited  cases 
of  consumption,  which  make  their  appearance  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  in  which,  at  least  during  the  process,  toxin  cells  could  be 
shown,  but  their  absence  in  the  first  beginning  was  not  beyond 
doubt. 

But  the  appearance  of  plague  cells  in  sporadic  cases  of  tetanus 
made  me  skeptical.  I  was  more  confirmed  by  the  latest  fact  in 
this  class,  namely,  the  evidence  in  such  cells,  capable  of  assimila- 
tion and  propagation  at  the  time  of  epileptic  attacks,  by  Dr.  Bra, 
in  Paris.  I  doubt  not  for  one  moment  that  soon  all  analogous 
proof  will  come  forth  in  case  of  raving  mania,  or  perhaps  even  in 
outbreaks  of  rage  a  la  Lear.  We  will  then  comprehend  the  rare 
cases  of  outbreak  of  Lyssa  through  the  bite  of  maniacs  and  the 
primary  appearance  of  Lyssa  in  dogs  through  violent  sexual  ex- 
citement. 

We  can  also  deduce  from  analogies  that  in  sporadic  cases  of 
yellow  atrophy  of  th^  liver  through  violent  psychic  excitement 
such  cells  will  also  be  found  as  in  epidemic  "yellow  fever,*'  and 
so  on  in  many  cases  of  acutest  irritation  of  tissues. in  degenera- 
tions under  irritations. 

These  facts  give  cause  to  ponder.  I  have  drawn  a  deduction 
therefrom,  which,  if  it  should  be  verified,  would  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  theory  of  epidemics.  I  refrain  from  expressing  it, 
because  at  this  time,  even  if  verified,  it  would  call  forth  a  riot 
against  me.* 

At  any  rate  should  we  be  reserved  in  drawing  conclusions,  es- 
pecially when  the  question  arises  to  prevent  and  cure  consump- 
tion ? 

T  may  be  permitted  yet  to  make  a  remark  of  logical  method. 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  modem  doctrine  of  toxin  and  epidemics 
commits  the  mistake  to  transfer  the  deduction  drawn  from  experi- 
ments of  a  certain  toxin  upon  all  other  without  critical  examina- 
tion. 

VII. — ^THE    PREVENTION    OF    CONSUMPTION. 

We  can  now  pass  to  the  discussion  of  the  measures  of  preven- 
tion of  consumption. 

I  pass  by  those  of  prevention  of  transference  from  tuberculous 
cows. 

To  the  question  whether  the  test  of  tul^ercuiin  enables  us  to 

*AIso  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  so-called  senseless  origination  of  antl- 
cusmo.  (Max  Gruber's  secretion,  which  course  in  the  blood  of  serum-animals 
as  isolated  groups  of  atoms  furnish  fcod  for  thought.) 
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recognize  in  proper  time  the  tuberculous  condition  of  cattle,  f 
cannot  answer,  as  I  am  evidently  not  competent  to  do  so,  as  little 
I  feel  competent  to  say  whether  that  test  in  man  is  of  value  or. 
should  be  made. 

The  next  measure  of  prevention  relates  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  toxin  excretions  and  exhalating  matter  of  the  patients, 
namely,  of  the  sputa,  the  sweat  and  the  toxine  material  in  the 
air  of  exhalation. 

Upon  the  latter  adequate  air  currents  and  sunshine  have  prob- 
ably the  best  effect.  They  are  altogether  the  deathly  enemies  of 
the  tuberculous  virus. 

Further,  minutest  cleanliness  of  the  body  of  the  diseased  and 
of  those  with  him  still  in  health. 

.  We  guard  thereby  not  only  against  the  infection  of  the  healthy, 
but  prevent  the  incessant  renewal  of  auto-infection  of  the  sick 
persons,  who  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  fresh,  pure  air. 

We  now  get  to  the  accumulation,  the  removal  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sputa.  We  will  return  to  this  in  the  discussion  of  the 
reform  of  health  resorts  and  sanatoriums. 

The  sweat  should  be  removed  by  careful  ablutions  with  a  wet 
cloth — ^perhaps  as  customary,  with  a  solution  of  vinegar  acids. 
These  rags  must  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  and  exposed  to  hot  air. 

To  the  measures  of  prevention  also  belongs  the  removal  of  the 
sick  from  their  surroundings,  especially  in  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  dwelling  and  other  social  conditions. 

This  compulsory  removal  must,  as  in  cases  of  insane  and  per- 
sons suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  be  regulated  by  legal 
provisions.  In  order  that  it  can  be  carried  out,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  the  families  of  the  patient  upon  whose  labor  they 
are  dependent.  Since  society  assesses  the  value  of  animals  that 
have  to  be  killed,  it  should  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  respect  to  human 
families.* 

The  preventative  measures  referred  to  also  apply  to  the  sani- 
tation of  the  former  mentioned  birth  places  of  consumptives.  But 
we  are  affrighted  at  the  task  of  this  sanitative  measure.  We 
stand  here  face  to  face,  for  which  the  science  of  the  physicians 
is  determinative,  but  whose  power  has  little  weight. 

What  great  social  revulsion  and  social  activity  is  called  for  alone 
by  the  sanitation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  harbor  great 
destitution  and  misery  ?    Here  the  friend  of  humanity  must  above 

^o  the  preventative  meaBures  belong  also  those  which  afford  protection 
against  heritable  transmission.    We  will  refer  to  this  again. 
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all  raise  the  call  of  general  disarmament  in  order  to  receive  the 
help  of  the  colossal  sums  of  military  power  for  the  regeneration 
of  broad  masses  of  the  population.  But  how  powerless  are  we 
physicians  to  fight.  The  chauvinism  and  imperialism  of  the  na- 
tions who  hinder  it,  that  the  less  expensive  philanthropic  benevo- 
lence push  away  the  more  expensive  hatred  and  the  still  more  ex- 
pensive lust  for  j)ower. 

Our  activity  becomes  here  a  discouraging  patch-work. 

Our  first  duty  concerns  the  sanitation  of  the  health  resorts. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  at  once  requisite: 

1.  That  the  reception  of  consumptives  in  a  private  house  be 
subject  to  a  permission  from  the  authorities,  which  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  careful  investigation  of  rooms  and  arrangements,  and 
to  the  permission  must  be  attached  a  definite  hygienic  regulation — . 
of  which  later  on. 

2.  Every  health  resort  for  tuberculous  patients  must  contain  a 
hot-water  laundr>%  where  linen,  carpets,  curtains,  etc.,  can  be  ex- 
posed to  the  germ-killing  heat. 

Altogether,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  linen  of  the  population, 
not  only  of  the  health  resorts,  be  exposed  to  hot  air,  and  the 
larger  communities  must  establish  hot-water  laundries  in  which 
under  the  direction  of  the  administrators  of  the  poor  and  the 
physicians  of  the  poor — the  linen  of  the  poorest  be  purified.  The 
ironing  is  then  left  to  the  owners.  With  that  a  reorganization 
of  the  laundry  business  must  go  hand  in  hand,  as  the  present 
form  harbors  numberless  dangers. 

3.  The  appointments  of  the  room  must  be  so  that  the  infectious 
germs  have  as  little  chance  as  possible  to  remain  attached.  The 
walls,  for  instance,  should  have  oil  or  water  glass  paint,  the  floor 
covered  with  linoleum.*  Bedsteads  and  furniture  should  be  of 
iron,  that  in  case  of  need  they  might  be  exposed  to  steam  heat. 

4.  Every  fresh  use  of  a  room  should  be  preceded  by  a  thor- 
ough disinfection,  and  above  all,  an  airing  of  several  days. 

5.  Of  course  all  things  needed  for  helping  cure  must  be  found 
in  the  health  resorts. 

6.  Every  health  resort  must  stand  under  strict  supervision  of 
the  State,  directed  by  a  special  medical  officer.  Of  course 
private  practice  en  the  part  of  the  officiating  physician  is  out  of 
question,  to  insure  his  independence  of  all  local  influences. 

The  resident  authority,  commitment  doctor  and  health  resort 

^Probably  the  best  material  for  a  hygienic  floor  would  be  asbestos  cem«iit» 
as  used,  for  instance,  in  the  Hanved-Hospital  in  Buda  Pesth. 
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physicians  are  not  adapted  because  they  come  too  easily  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  apt  to  be  compelled  to  con- 
nivance. 

7.  The  practicing  physicians  arc  obliged  in  specially  dangerous 
cases,  at  the  departure  of  the  patient,  or  after  his  death,  to  make 
a  •'confidential"  report  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cial to  supervise  the  proper  disinfection.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  physician  attending  at  the  house  or  at  the  rooms  to  make  a 
report  whenever  the  symptoms  of  a  prevailing  infection  appear. 

Neglect  of  the  duty  to  report  should  be  subject  to  definite 
penalty. 

8.  Altogether  it  would  be  well  to  reform  the  whole  system  of 
health  resorts,  so  that  a  system  of  smaller  and  smallest  sani- 
tariums be  introduced,  which,  to  the  largest  extent,  should  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  under  State  supervision. 

To  other  necessary  measures  of  prevention  we  will  recur  in 
the  discussion  of  sanatoriums.  I  will  call  here  attention  to  some 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  health  resorts. 

Many  patients  visit  them  with  insufficient  means. 

Then  they  herd  together  patients  in  dwellings  that  are  pestilen- 
tial, are  insufficiently  nursed,  and  return  home  in  worse  condition 
than  when  they  came. 

This  evil  formally  clamors  for  sanatoriums,  especially  in  health 
resorts. 

A  further  mistake  is  to  send  acutely  sick  persons  in  fever  to 
distant  health  resorts,  especially  in  winter,  to  die  there  or  perhaps 
on  the  way.  Though  we  may  not  tell  the  patient,  "Stay  at  home 
and  die  in  comfort,*'  still  we  may  appease  him  and  hold  out  hope 
to  him  that  he  may  improve.  It  is  against  all  sense  to  send 
patients,  in  winter  or  in  the  fall,  to  Southern  health  resorts,  to 
stay  there  for  a  short  time,  if  they  have  to  return  during  the  in- 
clement season  to  their  homes. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  further  to  two  incorrect  actions. 
One  is  especially  committed  in  sanatoriums  supported  by  philan- 
thropists. Patients  severely  sick  are  not  received,  in  order  to  have 
more  favorable  statistics.  Sanatoriums,  however,  are  established 
for  the  best  possible  relief  they  can  give,  and  not  for  the  favor- 
able statistics. 

Very  nearly  criminal,  at  any  rate  censurable,  is  the  abuse  prac- 
ticed in  health  resorts,  in  sending  away  patients  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, who  then  die  in  a  coupe  or  in  a  way  station.  The  excuse 
that  death  and  funerals  disquiet  and  harrow  the  other  patients 
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does  not  hold  good.  We  know  that  in  nearly  all  sanatoriums 
many  operations  take  place  and  man}'  die.  It  can  be  as  easily  ar- 
ranged in  health  resorts,  as  in  sanatoriums,  that  the  survivors  are 
kept  in  ignorance.  "They  have  gone  away  on  a  journey,"  might 
as  readily  be  said  of  travelers  to  the  other  world. 

What  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  infected  hospitals,  also 
barracks  and  prisons  of  that  character  harmless,  need  not  be 
elucidated. 

Here  a  heavy-weighted  moral  movement  comes  in  question. 
Those  interested  must  have  the  courage  of  conviction  and  their 
courage  must  not  bend  before  official  force. 

Lying,  white-washing  and  denials  must  be  banished  from  pub- 
lic life. 

The  dangers  of  infection  in  large  and  small  factories  are  at 
least  theoretically  decreased  by  sanitary  ordinances  and  factory 
laws ;  only  care  must  be  taken  that  the  laws  are  carried  out.  The 
same  applies  to  schools  and  to  school  hygiene. 

VIII. — TREATMENT    OF    CONSUMPTION. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  consumption.  Here  the  al- 
ready mentioned  measures,  which  prevent  the  constantly  renew- 
ing auto-infection,  is  the  first  role.  All  treatment  which  improves 
nourishment — and  to  this  belongs  the  furnishing  the  starving 
with  food — further  all  those  which  better  the  condition  of  the 
general  strength  and  the  resistive  power  of  the  tissues,  are  im- 
portant for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  Hardening  by  timely 
applied  hydrotheraphy  and  strengthening  of  muscles  by  proper 
athletics,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Good  air,  with  much 
tarrying  in  the  open  atmosphere,  and  a  good  deal  of  sunshine, 
will  remove  the  germs  in  the  body.* 

For  all  patients  who  cannot  find  in  private  treatment  all  they 
need,  the  treatment  in  a  sanatorium  is  fundamental  for  cure. 

From  all  said  heretofore,  the  first  rule  ascertained  is  that  we 
should  not  build  as  sanatoriums  either  palaces  or  barracks. 
These  will  become  in  time  breeding  places  for  the  tubercle  poi- 
son. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  every  new  institution  effective 
hygienic  arrangements  can  be  made.  It  is  certain  that  with  ex- 
treme, so  to  say,  boundlessly  liberal  precaution,  a  home  for  tuber- 
culosis patients  can  be  kept  intact  for  a  long  period;  a  private 
sanatorium,  for  instance  for  operations,  which  has  a  splendid 
clientage  and  an  accomplished   director,  who  is  conscious  that 

*It  appears  to  me,  though  without  sufflcient  experience,  that  arsouTalisa- 
tion  is  an  important  medicament  for  extirpation  of  the  germs  in  the  bodj. 
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the  institution  can  only  prosper  as  long*  as  it  is  not  infected,  or 
is  kept  free  of  infection,  with  a  large  staff  of  physicians  who  know 
what  they  are  aiming  at.  In  large,  specially  public  hospitals,  this 
is  not  easily  accomplished.  With  tuberculosis  airing  and  sun- 
shine play  a  great  role,  and  the  larger  the  house  is  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  to  keep  the  air  pure  and  have  sufficient  sun- 
shine. 

It  follows  from  this  that  sanatoriums  for  those  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  should  consist  of  small  pavilions,  and  that  the  erec- 
tion of  such  pavilions  should  be  aimed  at  in  special  health  re- 
sorts. The  oppoitunity  should  be  afforded  for  all,  rich  or  poor, 
to  be  accommodated  in  such  pavilion  sanatoriums.  Very  wealthy 
patients  can  procure  for  themselves  all  needed  conditions  and  ac- 
commodations. Sanatoriums  should  not  be  monumental  build- 
ings, so  that  after  a  number  of  years  they  can  be  taken  down 
without  great  loss  and  removed,  if  they  prove  to  be  infected. 
Special  emphasis  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  must  be  laid  upon 
the  separation  of  the  rooms  where  the  patients  spend  the  days 
from  the  bed  chambers,  and  that  for  the  patients  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  two  rooms  should  always  be  available, 
which  by  day  and  night  can  be  interchangeable  and  thoroughly 
aired,  cleansed  and  admissible  to  sunshine. 

The  arrangement  seems  to  me  ideal,  that  the  sleeping  rooms 
be  situated  to  the  east  and  the  day  rooms  to  the  west,  so  as  to  have 
the  sun  at  all  times.  Between  a  corridor  with  a  ventilatable  glass 
roof  that  would  absorb  the  mid-day  sun.  The  demand  for  south 
rooms  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  misapprehension  of  the 
Northern  people,  who  interchange  south  and  west. 

Where  a  public  colony  is  founded  in  the  proper  location,  the 
treatment  locality,  among  which  also  the  technic — ^therapeutical, 
such  as  baths,  inhalations,  etc.,  should  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
residences.  Where  an  aggregation  of  patients  is  had,  the  mead- 
ows, gardens  and  promenades  should  not  be  neglected,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  soiling  of  these  places  an  extremely 
poisonous  virus  can  develop. 

Important  in  this  respect  is  an  American  observation  on  the 
meadow  of  a  military  invalid  home,  which  was  largely  occupied 
by  consumptives,  the  patients  roamed  about  for  years  and  naturally 
expectorated  a  great  deal.  When  permission  was  given  for  a 
herd  of  cattle  to  graze  there  they  became  infected  with  tubercles. 

As  naturally  the  sputum  becomes  specially  dangerous  where 
patients  accumulate,  the  question  of  removing  the  danger  must 
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be  considered,  and  above  all  the  cuspidors,  in  order  to  escape  the 
danger  of  infection. 

Here  it  must  be  remarked  again  that  we  must  proceed  with  full 
honesty.  We  have  been  in  error  of  the  time  of  the  so-called  anti- 
septics to  believe  that  we  could  kill  the  germs  of  infection  by  weak 
solutions,  for  instance,  of  carbolic  acid  and  sublimate;  to-day  we 
have  come  to  asepsis. 

Perhaps  we  do  many  a  thing  which  is  superfluous;  but  we 
know  that  we  have  not  arrived  yet  at  a  practice  which  offers  full 
security. 

Every  disinfection  should  be  absolutely  perfect  and  it  should 
be  guarded  against  that  people  should  become  soiled  in  the  trans- 
portation. The  destruction  of  the  germs  should  be  effected  in 
the  cuspidors,  and  for  that  purpose  I  think  Aetzalkalis,  and  per- 
haps, better  yet,  kali  hydricum,  I  consider  most  efficient.  The 
powder  is,  perhaps,  the  best  if  a  light  water  solution  is  possible, 
because  the  heat  generated  helps. 

Of  course  such  vessels  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  used 
by  the  patient  and  in  transporting  them,  no  injury  can  be  done 
to  patient  and  servants,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  material  must 
be  selected. 

The  material  of  such  cuspidors  must,  of  course,  be  chemically 
of  good  duration  and  stand  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  The  vessel 
must  be  closed  by  a  funnel-shaped  cover,  from  which,  through 
the  infusion  and  especially  through  a  stream  of  water,  the  sputum 
can  be  easily  emptied  into  the  vessel.  It  is  also  appropriate  to 
fasten  these  vessels  so  that  they  can  be  lowered  or  raised,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  patient. 

Naturally  enough  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  place  such  vessels 
in  the  hospitals  and  their  surroundings,  but  in  all  places  where  a 
large  number  of  people  gather,  among  whom  there  are  supposedly 
physical  sufferers,  as  well  as  in  all  meeting  places,  in  churches, 
schools,  hotels  and  recreation  localities.  The  people  should  be- 
come accustomed  to  use  these  vessels  exclusively,  even  on  the  in- 
currence of  penalties. 

The  people  habituated  to  make  use  of  these  vessels  in  all  public 
places  and  streets  will  see  that  they  have  a  purpose,  esthetical  as 
well  as  sanitary.  That  the  sputa  in  public  streets  and  places  in- 
volves a  danger  is  probably  a  child  of  scientific  imagination.  Not 
only  consumptives,  but  smokers,  people  afflicted  with  catarrhs, 
expectorate;  and  to  impose  a  penalty  would  border  on  the  ridi- 
culous, should,  perhaps,  a  police  officer,  who  prefers*  the  charge, 
make  an  *'oath"  that  the  sputum  contained  the  Koch  cells! 
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That  in  sanatoriums  for  consumptives  arrangements  for  baths 
and  lavatories  for  the  cleansing  of  the  whole  body,  are  necessary, 
must  be  again  laid  stress  upon,  as  the  body  extravasations  are 
deleterious. 

That  the  exhaled  air  contains  suspended  toxins  leads  to  the 
deduction  that  the  crowding  of  patients  in  the  chambers  and  in 
the  halls  should  be  avoided. 

The  climatic  condition  of  the  establishment  of  sanatoriums 
r.eed  not  be  elucidated.  Localities  free  of  fogs,  strong  winds  and 
dust,  in  moderately  elevated  woody  parts,  or  in  the  mountains 
or  by  the  sea  shore,  have  each  their  justification  and  their  ad- 
vantages. 

For  the  rough  seasons,  localities  are  of  course  preferable, 
v/hich  to  people  from  northern  countries,  a  spring  or  summer 
season.  That,  especially  at  the  right  time,  patients  hardened 
against  the  changes  in  weather,  may  remain  in  "cold^^  regions 
during  the  winter  is  shown  by  experience.  In  southern  health 
resorts,  where  in  day  time  violent  contrasts  of  temperature  take 
place,  patients  injure  themselves  by  carelessness  more  than  in 
cold  regions. 

I  will  call  attention  here  to  a  circumstance  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance. 

Patients,  dependent  upon  their  labor,  should  not  be  discharged 
J)efore  they  are  capable  to  work,  and  their  families  should  be  as- 
sisted until  the  patient  is  fully  restored  to  health.* 

If  the  patients  are  discharged  too  soon,  relapse  is  risked,  or  the 
disabled  fall  into  pauperism,  vagabondage,  alcoholism  and  become 
a  greater  burden  on  society. 

Another  important  question  is  that  of  homesteads  and  who  has 
to  establish  them. 

Philanthropy  and  charitable  societies  may  give  the  inducement 
and  take  the  first  steps.  The  obligation  to  erect  them,  however, 
rests  upon  the  State  authorities.  The  obligation  to  erect  home- 
steads is  parallel  with  that  of  establishing  hospitals  and  insane 
asylums. 

Philanthropy  works  with  insufficient  means;  besides  it  uses 
the  means  at  its  disposal  in  a  squandering  way  and  deceives,  under 
self-conscious  praises,  its  work  beyond  the  extent  of  its  true  value. 

It  must  be  aiso  pointed  out  that  poor  patients  should  also  be 
cared  for  by  private  nursing  in  families  adapted  for  it,  but  under 

^Whether  It  is  advisable  to  establish  special  re-conyalescence  asylums  is 
questionable. 
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competent  medical  supervision,  who  should  also  be  entrusted  with 
the  hygienic  care  and  supervision.  There  could  be  cultivated  in- 
stitutions for  private  nursing  families  as  it  is  done  in  the  case  of 
lunatics  and  foundlings. 

Of  a  colony  of  such  families  a  health  resort  could  be  developed. 

We  are  and  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  embarrassment  what 
to  do  with  our  sick  as  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  infected  hos- 
pitals, health  resorts,  unduly  bad  sanatoriums,  in  which,  especially 
during  the  winter,  influenza  prevails,  while  other  healing  insti- 
tutes are  lacking,  or  not  found  in  sufficient  numbers. 

ITie  distribution  in  qualified  private  families  in  the  country 
might  after  all  be  quickest  organized. 

We  will  call  attention  to  a  source  of  relief  at  our  disposal  at 
this  time. 

There  are  now  plenty  of  sanatoriums  which  could  be  used  for 
the  housing  of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis. 

There  are  the  so-called  cold  water  institutions  which  are  mostly 
closed  in  winter  and  not  in  use.  As  their  locality  is  mostly  se- 
lected with  the  view  of  their  freedom  from  dust,  fog  and  wind, 
their  usefulness  seems  to  be  unobjectionable  in  winter.  The  sana- 
toriums will  have  to  be  fitted  out  according  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  various  places.  They  can  receive  now  without  objec- 
tions consumptives  by  legal  permission.  But  they  will  do  well 
to  apply,  for  their  own  safety,  for  a  special  concession  and  con- 
trol of  the  authorities  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  apprehension  of 
the  other  patients.  That  well-fitted  and  well-administered  insti- 
tutions could  be  kept  free  of  toxication,  especially  when  they  locate 
consumptives  in  special  apartments.  But  especially  a  hot-water 
laundry  will  have  to  be  provided  for. 

Besides  this  there  are  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  localities 
which  have  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  winter  and  are  situated  in 
good  mountain  air,  are  also  under  medical  supervision,  are  well 
heated  in  all  the  halls  wliere  society  gathers,  and  outside  halls  are 
mostly  provided  with  hydrotherapeutic  arrangements,  and  rooms 
adapted  for  therapy,  which  need  not  be  used  for  tuberculous  pa- 
tients. Of  course,  such  places  are  only  accessible  to  people  of 
means. 

Places  like  Salzburg,  Gmunden  and  Ischl  in  Austria,  are  cer- 
tainly adapted  to  render  good  service  to  consumptives  in  well 
fitted-up  houses. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  consumptives  can  be  located  in  win- 
ter in  mountainous  regions,  especially  patients  who  have  been 
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weather-hardened  by  timely  application  of  hydrotherapeutic  treat- 
ment. Such  patients  can  enjoy  in  winter,  also  in  cold  regions, 
fresh  air,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  apart- 
ments can  be  kept  energetically  air-pure. 

IX. — ^DUTY    OF    REPORTING    AGAINST    HEREDITY. 

The  increase  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  degenerates  in' 
modern  times,  gave  rise  to  the  question  of  what  measures  to  adopt 
to  prevent  heredity.  The  United  States  have  proceeded  in  this 
with  greatest  energy.  This  need  not  surprise  us.  The  senile 
trend,  which  characterizes  many  European  conditions,  is  wanting 
in  that  virile  empire,  in  which  initiative  individuals  can  prevail 
much  easier.  Also  the  multiplicity  of  State  legislation  carries 
with  it  that  original,  youthfully  vigorous  legislation  upon  the 
soil  of  ripened  science  and  advantageous  insight  could  be  carried 
through  and  applied  to  actually  prevailing  conditions.  The  law 
of  Michigan  is  most  vigorous  against  the  danger  of  heredity.  It 
enacts  that  all  lunatics,  epileptics  and  criminals  convicted  three 
times  must  be  castrated  before  leaving  the  hospitals.*  Besides 
this  many  States  forbid  patients  afflicted  with  infection  and  dis- 
eases that  are  easily  transmitted,  to  marry,  and  Indiana  includes 
in  this  category  sufferers  from  tuberculosis. 

I  do  not  like  to  postpone  a  criticism  of  the  legal  enactments  to 
the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Madrid,  but  proceed  to  it  here.  What 
kind  of  tuberculous  patients  would  rationally  be  concerned  in  such 
a  law  ?  Should  it,  perhaps,  include  everybody  v/ho  suffers  from  a 
thickening  of  the  apices,  where  in  the  sputa  the  Koch  cells  have 
been  found  and  who  has  suffered  once  from  hemoptysis  ?  All  the 
world  agrees  that  tuberculosis  is  frequently  curable,  and  every 
physician  knows  fathers  and  mothers  who  at  one  time  were  seri- 
ously threatened  with  consumption,  and  who,  nevertheless,  had 
a  healthy  progeny.  All  cases  of  passed  tuberculosis  must  be, 
therefore,  self-evident,  be  exempted  from  every  measure  of  force 
or  prohibition. t 

*With  all  due  respect  to  the  legislators  of  Michigan,  I  consider  the  largest 
part  of  this  law  aa  preposterous.  The  celebrated  law  of  Michigan  concerning 
the  treatment  of  Juvenile  and  youthful  criminals,  of  course.  Infuses  me  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  even  for  incorrigible  homo-sexuals  I  have  pro- 
nounced abstinence,  penitentiary  or  surgery;  nevertheless  would  1  warn 
against  Imitation,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  state  at  the  Madrid  congress  my 
reasons  in  convincing  argument. 

tA  pronounced  example  of  the  injustice  and  irrationality  of  such  a  legal 
enactment  is  furnished  to  us  by  Oppolzer.  He  was,  as  a  young  physician, 
seriously  consumptive.  He  cured  himself,  as  he  often  related,  with  good 
Bohemian  beer.  He  got  married  and  in  his  progeny  there  is  no  trace  of  tuber- 
culosis. I.  myself,  observed  a  woman,  who  after  a  few  rapidly  following 
bIrthB,  became  seriously  tuberculous.  She  was  cured  and  hurried  to  pass 
through  more  pregnancies — 17  In  all.  She  and  her  descendants  aro  healthy 
and  not  a  trace  of  consumption. 
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The  prevention  of  marriage  has  only  one  sense  in  florid  con- 
sumption« 

The  marriage  obstacles  will  have  an  effect  with  such  patients, 
that  in  the  lower  stratas  of  society  the  concubinates  will  increase 
and  the  male  and  female  gold  fishes  will  easily  circumvent  the 
law.* 

For  the  co-habitation  outside  of  wedlock  these  laws  are  of  no 
effect.  Extraordinary  conditions,  however,  would  grow  out  of 
it,  if  hygienic  pursuits  would  succeed,  analogous  to  the  Michigan 
law,  to  have  castration  enforced  for  tuberculous  sufferers.  With 
the  prevailing  mania  to-day  for  operating,  the  human  family 
would  be  decimated.  Not  even  heavily  afflicted  individuals 
would  justify  extreme  measures,  because  cure  is  not  excluded 
and  hereditary  transmission  is  by  no  means  fatal.  Hasty  play 
with  fate  easily  leads  to  tragedies  of  fate  for  society. 

Most  useful  it  is,  when,  as  in  Italy,  conviction  is  carried  to  the 
masses  that  co-habitation  with  consumptives  endangers  health, 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  having  sick  descendants. 

I  will  mention  for  the  special  case,  that  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  legally  sanctioned  regulation  that  every  betrothal  should  confer 
upon  each  party,  as  in  case  of  life  insurance,  the  right  to  have 
the  other  produce  a  health  certificate,  and  that  of  physicians  who 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  party  to  search.  Self-understood,  the 
physicians  must,  for  this  case,  be  legally  freed  from  the  obligation 
of  guarding  professional  communications. 

This  leads  us  to  the  proposition  acfvanced  by  many  to  discuss 
the  obligation  of  the  physician  to  report  cases  of  consumption. 
This  legal  obligation  would  be  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  which 
ever  emanated  on  the  part  of  the  physicians.  As  it  is  untrue 
as  a  general  thing,  that  under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the 
intercourse  with  consumptives  is  dangerous,  then  the  obligation 
of.  reporting  might  become  more  fateful. 

Think  of  the  danger  of  causing  an  unnecessary  panic  among 
the  people.  I  have  lived  to  see  it  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  Koch,  and  the  premature  deduction  drawn  therefrom,  and  the 
bad  effects  it  had. 

Let  us  consider  that  the  obligation  to  report  had  only  a  defin- 
ite sense  of  the  authorities'  procedure  to  isolate  the  sick.     If  at 

•Whoever  takes  an  Interest  In  the  contraction  of  marriages  among  the 
lower  classes,  often  has  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  number  of  marriage 
ceremonies  at  one  and  the  same  time,  where  the  majority  of  the  brides  are 
in  the  last  epoch  of  pregnancy.  Should  the  male  criminals,  if  tuberculous, 
or  the  sick  mother-brides  be  prever-.ted  from  legalizing  their  marriage?  If, 
however,  the  circumstance  of  pregnancy  Is  accepted  as  an  eicception  from 
the  law,  then  the  people  will  secure  that  benefit. 
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every  numbness  of  the  apices,  with  stertorous  noise,  or  bronchial 
breathing,  and  with  expectoration  with  Koch  cells,  we  had  to  make 
a  report,  then  numberless  teachers,  all  family  servants,  clerks  in 
bureaus  and  in  industrial  establishments,  would  lose  their  bread 
through  the  doctrine  that  intercourse  with  them  is  dangerous,  is 
only  correct  to  a  slight  extent.  Not  the  obligation  to  report,  but 
the  right  to  report  should  be  conceded  to  the  physician.  Reports 
should  be  made  only  in  specially  dangerous  cases.  To  wit: 
Might  a  teacher  in  a  high  tuberculous  condition  become  dangerous 
when  scrofulous,  anemic,  or  children  with  catarrh  attend  the 
school?  Society,  however,  in  such  cases  should  come  up  for  the 
full  earnings,  if  we  are  not  to  cause  greater  misery. 

We  see  that  a  vast  field  is  conceded  in  legislation  to  the  ques- 
ti<m  of  tuberculosis,  a  law  which  takes  for  its  object  the  erection 
of  sanatoriums  and  the  methods  to  be  followed,  which  seeks  the 
sanitation  and  supervision  of  health  resorts,  the  removal  of  every- 
thing that  implies  danger  may  become  a  blessing. — From  advance 
sheets  of  "Medico-Legal  Journal"  for  June,  1902. 


CONSUMPTION    CONTRACTED  IN    COLORADO. 

BoNNEY  ("Medical  News,^'  May  24)  discusses  the  statistics  as 
to  the  indigenous  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  State  and  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  report  of  the  tuberculosis  committee  ap- 
pointed a  year  or  more  back  by  the  State  society.  He  considers 
that  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  mortality  is  incident  to  the  in- 
crease in  population,  the  unhealthy  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the 
population  in  mining,  etc.,  to  direct  tuberculosis  predisposition  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  parents  came  to  the  State  suffering  from 
tuberculous  infection,  and  he  questions  somewhat  whether  the  ref- 
erence of  the  disease  as  being  contracted  within  the  State  is  always 
correct.  He  favors  compulsory  notification  and  restriction  suffi- 
cient to  the  supervision,  and  the  education  of  the  consumptive  ^d 
the  public,  establishing  detention  institutions  for  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  necessary  sanitary  rules,  State 
sanatoria  and  segregation  hospitals  for  the  poor,  the  regular  disin- 
fection of  tuberculous  infected  apartments,  prohibition  of  expec- 
toration, the  formation  of  societies  for  the  study  and  dissemination 
of  information  for  the  tuberculous  and  government  supervision  of 
public  buildings,  tenement  houses,  factories,  etc.  While  not 
underestimating  the  possible  dangers,  he  would  have  the  education 
of  the  public  rather  encouraging  than  otherwise  as  regards  the 
disease. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Chloroform  in  Cardiac  Cases. — M.  Huchard  has  given  to 
the  Academie  de  Medecine  a  statement  of  the  important  discus- 
sion which  he  has  so  felicitously  inaugurated  ("Le  Progres  Medi- 
cal.*^ May  24,  1902).  A  cardiac  affection,  unless  it  has  reached 
the  a  systolic  stage,  does  not  contra-indicate  the  use  of  chloroform. 
The  purity  of  the  chloroform,  the  skillful  practice  and  the  careful 
attention  of  the  administrator  are  the  really  important  factors  in 
the  tolerance  of  the  anesthetic.  The  extreme  irritating  quality  of 
the  chloroform  may  cause  special  reflex  action,  and  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  mixed  proceeding — ^bandages  of  cocaine,  injecticMis  of 
morphine — ^may  be  associated  with  chloroform. 

The  superiority  of  ether  has  not  been  fully  demonstrated.  In 
all  cases,  however,  ether  is  absolutely  contra-indicated  in  which 
pulmonary  affections  are  found  to  exist. 

It  may  then  be  said,  while  modifying  the  formula  of  Seidellat, 
if  the  patient  is  well  prepared  and  subjected  to  a  dose  of  chloro- 
form carefully  administered  and  attentively  watched,  he  does  not 
incur  any  risk  whatever. 

M.  Laborde  cited  cases  in  physiological  experiments  in  which 
accidents  were  prevented  by  an  injection  of  a  mixture  of  mor- 
phine, atropine  and  sparteine. 

M.  Le  Dentu  presented  to  the  Academie  ("Gazette  Hebdoma- 
daire,''  May  11,  1902)  a  new  case  in  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic 
in  cardiac  affection.  A  patient  had  been  operated  upon  for  an 
abscess,  the  result  of  congestion,  incision,  drainage,  etc.  The 
anesthesia  was  caused  with  ether  without  any  accident.  Two  or 
three  months  later  this  man  was  recovering  when  one  day,  during 
the  visit,  he  died  suddenly.  The  autopsy  developed  no  cause  for 
death,  except  in  the  heart,  which  was  found  to  be  dilated  in  the 
right  cavities*  with  very  marked  insufticiency  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve. 

This  man,  although  a  case  of  heart  disease,  had  been  anes- 
thetized without  any  disturbance  at  the  time. 

In  a  former  case  M.  Le  Dentu  had  observed  during  the  opera- 
tion a  sudden  death  in  a  woman  who  presented  heart  lesions  very 
similar  to  the  former.  But  this  latter  case  was  anesthetized  with 
chloroform. 
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Was  death  to  be  attributed  to  the  chloroform  in  this  latter  case, 
while  in  the  former  case  the  result  at  the  time  seemed  perfectly 
satisfactory  ?  M.  Le  Dentu  is  not  prepared  to  oflEer  any  opinion  in 
the  case.  However,  he  remains  a  firm  partisan  of  ether,  which  he 
employs  in  his  daily  practice,  without  anticipating  any  danger. 

Phlebo-Sclerosis  of  Superficial  Veins  of  the  Limbs. — 
MM.  Souques  and  Janvier  presented  to  the  Societe  Medicale  des 
Hopitaux  (*'Le  Progres  Medical,"  May  24,  1902)  a  patient,  forty 
years  of  age,  an  alcoholic  and  tuberculous  subject,  who  presented 
a  chronic  induration  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  limbs.  In  the 
lower  limbs  the  induration  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
saphenous  from  the  malleolus  as  far  as  the  groin,  and  the  external 
saphenous  from  the  tibio  tarsal  articulation  to  papliteal  space.  The 
saphenous  veins  are  retracted  hard  and  feel  under  the  finger  like 
a  cord;  they  are  uniformly  indurated  and  free  from  nodes 
throughout  their  whole  length. 

In  the  superior  limbs  almost  all  the  superficial  venous  trunks 
of  the  forearm  and  the  arm  are  hardened  and  the  induration  pre- 
sents the  same  characteristics  as  are  found  in  the  lower  limbs. 

This  chronic  induration  of  the  veins  is  bilateral  and  symmetri- 
cal. The  veins  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  neck  and  the  head  are 
exempt.  There  are  neither  varices,  varicellse,  nor  hemorrhoids. 
These  changes  come  on  insidiously  and  have  never  given  rise  to 
any  very  marked  symptoms. 

Such  cases  are  rare.  Paludism,  tuberculosis,  saturnism,  syphi- 
lis, the  cachectic  conditions  and  alcoholism  are  all  blamed  as 
causes  of  the  disease.  The  histological  investigations  of  Letulle 
have  shown  that  it  is  a  case  of  lesions  differing  from  the  common 
phlebitis.  In  any  case,  however,  whatever  relation  may  exist  be- 
tween phlebo-sclerosis  and  chronic  sclerosis,  the  phlebo-sclerosis 
forms  a  separate  type  of  disease  clinically  and  anatomically  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  progressive  arthritis  of  Friedlander. 

Faits  Nouvaux. — Under  this  title  the  "Gazette  Hebdonia- 
daire"  of  May  25,  1902,  publishes  a  statement  of  the  action  of 
iodophile  in  serous  eflFusions.  In  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of 
serous  eflFusions  the  reaction  of  iodophile  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  MM.  Labrazes  and  Meuratet  and  they  have  arrived  at 
the  following  facts : 

In  meningococcic  and  staphylococcic  meningitis  the  cephalo- 
rachidian  liquid  drawn  by  lumbar  puncture  gives  the  iodophile 
reaction ;  it  is  most  frequently  the  polynuclic  neutrophile  leuco- 
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cytes,  sometimes  overcharged,  sometimes  not  with  fatty  granula- 
tions.  In  tubercular  meningitis,  the  lymphocytes  in  very  great 
numbers  in  the  cephalo-rachidian  liquid  are  not  iodophiles;  the 
few  polynuclear  leucocytes  which  are  associated  with  them  may  or 
may  not  be  iodophiles. 

The  same  statements  are  true  of  the  serous  liquids  of  pleurisy 
(iodophilic  and  polyneucleose,  pneumococcic,  lymphocytose  with- 
out iodophile,  tuberculous). 

In  symptomatic  ascites  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  and  in  the  mechani- 
cal aseptic  effusions  a  great  number  of  the  endothelial  cells, 
united  or  not  very  easily  recognizable,  are  iodophiles  in  different 
degrees. 

In  the  serous  cysts  with  lymphocytes  there  is  no  iodophile. 

Thus  the  investigation  of  iodophilia  can,  in  some  instances,  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  us  on  the  nature  of  an  effusion. — Labrazes 
and  Meuratet,  Societe  linneenne  de  Bordeaux,  May  21,  1902. 

Artificial  Infant  Feeding. — S.  A.  Visanska  ("Pediatrics/' 
Feb.  15,  1902)  says  that  in  endeavoring  to  feed  a  baby  artificially, 
three  important  factors  are  to  be  borne  in  mind :  First,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food ;  secondly,  the  quality  of  the  food ;  thirdly,  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  the  child.  The  writer  says  that  one  of  the 
most  frequent  mistakes  made  in  feeding  a  baby  is  that  of  giving  it 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  it  can  possibly  assimilate, 
with  a  result  that  a  child  either  vomits  it  or  passes  it  through  the 
bowels  in  an  undigested  state. 

Regarding  the  character  of  food  to  be  given  a  child,  that  is  its 
quality,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  closely  the  food  resembles 
mother's  milk  the  more  likely  it  is  to  agree  with  the  child.  The 
writer  says  that  his  experience  has  taught  him  that  modified  cow's 
milk  is  the  ideal  artificial  food  for  feeding  infants..  He  says  that 
the  method  he  has  adopted  for  feeding  babies  is  that  of  Prof. 
Seibert,  and  that  is  to  feed  according  to  the  weight  and  not  the  age 
of  the  child.  Visanska  says  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  have  the 
milk  from  one  cow ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  disadvantage,  for  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  milk  of  different  cows 
makes  it  impossible  to  prepare  a  proper  imitation  of  mother's  milk, 
according  to  any  fixed  rules,  unless  we  should  have  individual 
cow's  milk  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  in  just  what  way  the 
mixture  should  be  made.  Besides  this,  the  milk  of  any  cow  is 
subject  to  variations  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food  given  it,  the  health  of  the  animal  and  other  factors. 
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The  PoTAio  as  a  Medicine. — The  good  results  of  administer- 
ing potatoes  in  certain  forms  of  diabetes  are  affirmed  by  a  f'rench 
physician,  Dr.  Mosse,  who  states  that  he  has  effected  cures  by  this 
means.  *'M.  Mosse  thinks,"  says  the  '^Revue  Scientifique,''  "that 
this  treatment  probably  acts  by  alkalinization  of  the  humors,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  treatment  by  the  alkaline  mineral  waters  of 
Vichy;  besides  this,  potatoes  contain  oxydases,  and  bring  to  the 
tissues  ferments  favorable  to  those  exudations  that  are  habitually 
retarded  in  diabetic  patients.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  that 
should  be  taken  by  the  invalid  varies  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  times  that  of  the  bread  eaten.  .  .  .  But  altered  pota- 
toes should  not  be  employed;  when  jellied,  they  contain  sugar;  in 
too  warm  a  medium  they  begin  to  sprout  and  their  germination 
also  develops  sugar,  as  well  as  solanin."  The  writer  remarks  that 
in  the  spring,  when  potatoes  are  scarce  and  not  very  good,  potato- 
bread  may  be  used  to  advantage,  although  little  known.  This  is 
prepared  by  mixing,  in  proportions  varying  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third,  wheat  flour  with  mashed  potatoes.  This  food  tastes 
enough  like  ordinary  bread  to  make  it  palatable  to  persons  who 
feel  that  they  must  have  plenty  of  the  latter.  The  use  of  the 
potato  instead  of  bread  deprives  the  body  of  certain  useful  phos- 
phates that  are  contained  in  the  latter;  but  this  objection  may  be 
removed,  we  are  told,  by  adding  eggs  to  the  diet,  especially  the 
yolks. 

Putrefactive  Processes. — As  an  antiferment,  to  correct  dis- 
orders of  digestion,  and  to  counteract  the  intestinal  putrefactive 
piocesses  in  thfe  summer  diarrhoeas  of  children,  Listerine  possesses 
great  advantage  over  other  antiseptics  in  that  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered freely,  being  non-toxic,  non-irritant  and  non-escharotic ;  fur- 
thermore, its  genial  compatibility  with  syrups,  elixirs  and  other 
standard  remedies  of  the  Materia  Medica,  renders  it  an  acceptable 
and  efficient  agent  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  food,  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  the 
endo-development  of  fetid  gases,  and  the  presence  or  attack  of  low 
forms  of  microzoic  life.  An  interesting  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  this  character  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturers  of  Listerine,  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co., 
St.  Louis. 

ANTISEPTIC    THERMOMETER    CASE. 

The  question  of  preventing  infection  through  the  use  of  the 
clinical  thermometer  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physicians, 
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for  the  danger  of  its  use,  however  careful  the  user,  has  been  so 
great  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  actually  preclude  it.  The  simple 
device  here  depicted  effectually  overcomes  the  danger,  for  it  is  a 
self-sterilizer  while  it  is  idle,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  for  a  new 
case. 

The  illustration  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  construction.     It  meas- 
ures, complete,  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  diameter  is  so 
slightly   increased   over  that  of  the  ordinary 
thermometer  case  as  to  make  it  scarcely  notice- 
1  able.     The  lower  part,  which  holds  the  antisep- 
tic solution,  is  a  tube  made  of  heavy  g^ass, 
especially  annealed  to  withstand  hard  knocks. 
The  bottom  of  this  tube  is  closed  by  a  metal 
screw-cap,   which  hermetically   seals   the  end 
and  protects  it  against  breakage.     The  upper 
end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  diaphragm  held 
in  position  by  a  metal  neck-band,  to  which  is 
attached  a  safety  chain  for  fastening  the  case 
securely   to  the  vest.     This  diaphragm  is  so 
cbhstructed  as  to  admit  of  inserting  the  ther- 
mometer into  the  antiseptic  solution,  where  it 
may  be  carried  without  danger  of  leakage.     The  thermometer  is 
secured  by  rubber  packing  to  a  metal  cap,  which  screws  into  the 
neck  band,  making  the  apparatus  complete. 

In  using  this  appliance,  the  glass  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  an 
antiseptic  solution,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate.  1-500.  This  is 
done  by  inverting  the  case  and  unscrewing  the  bottom  cap,  when 
the  solution  may  be  introduced  without  disturbing  the  thermome- 
ter, and  the  cap  may  then  be  replaced.  It  may  then  be  safely  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  since  the  toughness  of  the  glass  insures  it 
against  breakage  and  the  diaphragm  prevents  leakage. 

To  remove  the  thermometer  from  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  unscrew  the  cap,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  On  withdrawal  of  the 
tiiermometer  the  diaphragm  completely  closes  so  that  the  antisep- 
tic solution  cannot  run  out,  even  though  the  case  be  inverted.  The 
thermometer  is  returned  to  the  case  with  equal  ease. 

The  instrument  seems  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Neigiibori.y  :  Rusty  Rufus — De  lady  in  de  next  house  give  me 
a  piece  of  home-made  cake.  Won't  you  give  me  somethin'.  too? 
Mrs.  Spiteful — Certainly!     Here's  a  pepsin  tablet. — "Judge." 
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REFILTRATION  OF  BROOKLYN   WATER  SUPPLY  REQUIRED. 

Readers  of  The  Sanitarian  know,  by  its  frequent  reference 
to  the  subject,  that  the  water  supply  of  Brooklyn,  primarily,  is 
essentially  filtered  water,  through  clean  sand  of  an  average  thick- 
ness of  about  twenty  feet,  resting  upon  an  impermeable  sub-soil 
hard  pan,  covering  well  nigh  the  whole  surface  of  Long  Island, 
from  which  it  flows  at  the  bottom  into  numerous  natural  ponds 
and  rivulets.  From  these  sources  and  hundreds  of  driven  wells 
the  water  is  drawn  by  conduits  into  water-supply  reservoirs  and 
thence  distributed.  •  But  so  improvident  and  neglectful  the  civil 
authorities  and  water  purveyors  have  been  that  the  reservoirs 
have  become  so  dangerously  foul  by  the  inflow  of  village  sewage 
and  farm-yard  filth  as  to  require  refiltration.  At  a  recent  special 
meeting  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  on  Public  Health  reported : 

"The  conditions  which  obtain  on  the  Hempstead  section  of 
Brooklyn's  watershed  are  absolutely  certain  to  lead  to  its  pollu- 
tion. We  are  restricted  by  an  absurd  law  to  seek  our  supply  from 
the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the  Long  Island  watershed. 
The  principal  feeder  of  the  Hempstead  reservoir,  known  as  Horse 
Brook,  starts  north  of  the  village  of  Hempstead,  passes,  uncov- 
ered, through  that  town  and  its  suburbs  and  after  being  rein- 
forced by  numerous  springs,  reaches  the  reservoir.  Hempstead  is 
a  village  of  4,800  population  and  Horse  Brook,  running  through 
the  most  closely  built  and  poorest  section  of  the  town,  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  houses  whose  outhouses  are  in  many  instances 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  stream.  Under  these  conditions  no  amount 
of  patrol  or  vigilance  can  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  stream.  In 
1897  the  Brooklyn  Health  Department  removed  two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  from  these  houses  to  Brooklyn  and  treated  them  at 
the  city's  expense  rather  than  have  them  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  stream.  If  we  cannot  keep  undesirable  elements  out  of  the 
water,  the  only  alternative  is  to  remove  them  before  the  water 
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reaches  the  consumer,  and  to  this  end  we  wish  to  appeal  to  you  in 
behalf  of  the  commissioner.  Sand  filtration  as  a  means  of  water 
purification  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  As  practiced  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  it  removes  promptly  and  certainly  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  bacteria,  probably  under  all  proper  conditions 
over  99  per  cent.  The  places  using  filtered  water  have  the  gen- 
eral extremely  low  death  rates  from  water-borne  diseases.  As  a 
concluding  argument,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  the  statement  that 
sand  filtration  gives  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum 
of  cost.'' 

And,  as  a  warning,  submitted  the  following  statement  of  facts 
and  consequences  in  relation  with  similar  conditions  elsewhere: 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  sanitarians  throughout 
the  world  that  certain  diseases  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
cholera,  typhoid  fever  and  certain  forms  of  dysentery,  are  dis- 
seminated solely  by  means  of  contaminated  food  and  drink.  The 
manner  of  such  contamination  is  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
charges from  patients  suffering  from  these  diseases.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  sewage  of  a  community  can  gain  access  to  a  water  sup- 
ply, the  discharges  from  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  in 
that  community  can  also  gain  access  to  the  water  supply.  A  pure 
water  supply  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all  municipal  necessities. 
Up  to  the  year  1891  large  cities,  both  here  and  abroad,  continued 
to  drink  raw  surface  and  river  water  because  it  was  handy,  cheap 
and  they  were  indifferent  to  its  dangers.  In  1892  there  appeared 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Hamburg,  which  used  the  unfiltered 
water  of  the  Elbe.  Tliis  outbreak  caused  the  death  of  8,605  per- 
sons and  did  incalculable  damage  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
city.  The  health  authorities  found  the  cause  to  be  the  polluted 
water  supply.  Filters  were  built  and  the  plant  was  in  operation 
in  1895.  The  death  rate  since  the  introduction  of  the  filtered 
water  has  been  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Now  no  city  in  the  German  Empire  is  allowed  to  use  surface  or 
river  water  without  filtration. 

"In  Plymouth,  Pa.,  in  1885  there  were  1,104  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  114  deaths  in  a  population  of  8,000,  as  the  result  of  the 
discharge  of  the  dejecta  from  a  single  patient  into  the  water  of  a 
relatively  small  impounding  reservoir.  The  cost  of  this  epidemic 
was  calculated  with  unusual  care.  The  care  of  the  sick  cost  in 
cash  $76,100.17,  and  the  loss  of  wages  for  those  who  recovered 
amounted  to  $30,020.08.  The  114  persons  who  died  were  earn- 
ing, before  their  sickness,  at  the  rate  of  $18,419.52  annually.'* 
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An  appropriation  has  been  voted  to  construct  a  filter  bed,  but  up 
to  the  time  of  this  writing  the  work  has  not  begun.  Meanwhile 
the  reservoirs  are  leaking  and  the  season  of  scarcity  approaching, 
as  also  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  The  culvert  basins  are 
choking  and  stinking,  as  also  the  street  gutters,  in  portions  of  both 
of  these  boroughs  most  thickly  populated,  for  the  need  of  flushing. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  convenient  and  healthful,  salt 
water  is  not  utilized  to  sprinkle  the  streets  and  flush  the  gutters, 
and  keep  the  culverts  trapped,  is,  apparently,  because  it  would 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  continued  outcry  of  the  engineers  in 
charge  about  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  need  of  greater  en- 
gineering enterprise  for  an  additional  water  supply  from  distant 
sources. 

A   FURTHER  OBJECT   LESSON    IN    VACCINATION. 

It  will  be  remembered  (**  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal," 
June  5)  that  within  a  few  months  a  Dr.  Immanuel  Pfeiffer 
made  himself  notorious  and  incidentally  helped  the  cause  of  vac- 
cination in  this  community  by  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to 
smallpox  without  being  previously  vaccinated.  He  contracted  the 
disease,  but  has  lived  to  reiterate  his  faith  in  the  non-efficiency  of 
vaccination.  This  attitude  was  not  unexpected,  and  is  of  small 
importance  one  way  or  the  other.  The  world  at  large  has  taken 
the  event  as  another  strong  indication  of  the  value  of  vaccination 
in  preventing  smallpox.  Whatever  Dr.  Pfeiffer  personally  may 
thhik,  the  fact  remains  that  vaccination  received  a  new  impetus  as 
soon  as  the  circumstances  of  his  illness  became  generally  known 
through  the  daily  papers. 

It  is  rather  interesting  and  at  least  suggestive  that  within  a 
week  public  announcement  has  been  made  that  two  physicians, 
professing  the  homoeopathic  faith  and  a  violent  disbelief  in  vac- 
cination, have  been  taken  ill  with  smallpox  after  exposure  in  the 
course  of  their  practices.  One  of  these  practitioners,  a  man  well 
known  in  a  neighboring  town,  has  done  what  in  his  small  power 
lay  to  encourage  the  cause  of  the  anti-vaccinationists,  by  certain 
utterances  expressing  his  views  and  printed  in  one  of  Boston's 
most  widely  read  papers.  These  utterances  no  doubt  carried 
more  weight  than  those  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  already  alluded  to,  and 
therefore  the  result  should  be  even  more  influential  in  directing 
the  stream  of  opposition  to  vaccination  into  a  different  and  more 
rational  channel.  We  are,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  even  argu- 
ments of  this  apparently  convincing  character  do  not  always  con- 
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vince  or  even  influence  the  bigoted,  but  there  is  a  great  mass  of  the 
wavering  who  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart.  It  is  certainly  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the  smallpox  hospitals  in 
this  city  have  one  and  all  passed  through  the  epidemic  unscathed. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  physical  condition  of  these  over- 
worked men  was  such  as  to  afford  them  an  immunitv  ^uch  as  our 
anti-vaccination  friends  speak  of.  Every  reasonable  person  will 
put  the  credit  where  it  properly  belongs  —  on  the  immunizing 
properties  of  vaccine  virus.  We  regret  the  illness  of  any  one  on 
general  principles,  but  we  confess  there  is  a  little  balm  to  our  feel- 
ings when  we  consider  how  unjustifiably  these  victims  of  their 
own  limited  point  of  view  have  brought  their  troubles  upon  them- 
selves. 

A    YEAR  OF   DESASTERS. 

Well  nigh  100,000  souls  have  been  swept  into  eternity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  by  a  remarkable  series  of  disasters, 
according  to  the  "Chicago  Tribune,"  which  keeps  a  record  of  such 
things.  The  list  covered  by  the  "Tribune"  in  the  paragraphs 
quoted  below  includes  only  those  disasters  occurring  before  May 
2G.  Before  its  issue  of  that  day  was  twelve  hours  old  a  water- 
spout devastated  the  suburbs  of  Covington,  Ky.,  claiming  six  vic- 
tims. Since  then  two  mining  disasters  have  claimed  200  more. 
To  quote : 

"  *One  wo  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  so  fast  they  follow.' 
Public  interest  in  the  recent  disasters  among  the  West  Indian 
islands  has  hardly  begun  to  abate  before  reports  come  of  others 
which,  but  for  the  exceptional  magnitude  of  the  former,  would  be 
regarded  as  unusual  in  their  fatality.  The  cyclone  which  struck 
the  little  town  of  Goliad,  Texas,  on  Sunday  not  only  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  place,  but  left  in  its  wake  ninety  dead  and  over  one 
hundred  injured — an  unusual  cyclone  record  for  a  single  locality. 
The  mine  explosion  at  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  is  the  worst  of  the  year, 
not  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed  in  the  mine 
escaping.  Simultaneously  with  these  events  comes  the  news  of  a 
terrible  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Province  of  Scinde,  in 
British  India,  carrying  away  houses,  bridges  and  embankments, 
and  washing  away  miles  of  railroad  tracks.  The  few  words, 
'many  lives  were  lost,'  are  significant. 

"The  prophets  who  predicted  that  1902  would  be  a  year  of  dis- 
asters were  correct.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  uttering  these 
prophecies  year  after  year  without  result,  but  this  year  they  have 
been  verified,  though  but  five  months  have  passed.     If  one  only 
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prophesies  patiently  and  persistently,  he  will  assuredly  be  right,  as 
the  almanac  in  the  country  which  had  the  legend,  'About  this  time 
expect  rain/  Nature  has  not  been  so  busy  with  her  forces  of 
devastation  for  many  years  past  as  she  has  been  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  year.  Volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes have  destroyed  48,450  lives,  storms  704,  tornadoes  416, 
cyclones  220,  floods  333,  avalanches  228,  tidal  waves  103,  snow- 
slides  39,  and  waterspouts  12,  a  total  of  50,505  lives  destroyed  by 
Nature's  elemental  disturbances.  If  to  this  were  added  the  lives 
lost  by  agencies  over  which  man  has  more  or  less  control,  such  as 
fires,  mine  disasters,  explosions^  railroad  accidents  and  vessel 
wrecks,  it  would  be  increased  to  over  60,000,  and  this  takes  no  ac- 
count of  individual  lives  lost  in  this  country,  which  would  bring 
the  grand  total  up  to  about  100,000  lives  lost  in  the  short  period  of 
five  months. 

"In  the  presence  of  these  great  natural  convulsions  man  is  pow- 
erless and  probably  always  will  be.  As  to  the  disasters  occasioned 
by  human  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  neglect,  the  despair  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  catastrophe  of  to-day  is  a  sensation  for  the 
day,  and  to-morrow  is  generally  forgotten.  It  has  its  lessons,  but 
it  is  not  often  read.     Even  if  read,  it  is  rarely  heeded.'' 

DECEPTIVE  APPEARANCES. 

Coroner  Jackson,  New  York,  is  quoted  as  saying,  after  he  had 
examined  the  poolroom  employe  who  was  wounded  by  one  of  the 
District  Attorney's  detectives :  ''It  is  a  shame  that  a  big,  fine-look- 
ing fellow  like  this  should  have  been  shot !"  Is  it  not,  rather,  a 
shame  that  a  big,  fine-looking  fellow  like  this,  who  presumably 
had  the  intelligence  as  he  had  the  strength  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing, should  have  chosen  to  be  a  habitual  and  professional  law- 
breaker: should  have  made  desperate  criminals  his  daily  associ- 
ates, and  should  have  invited,  if  not  necessitated,  the  fate  he  met 
by  his  endeavors  to  escape  arrest?  The  coroner,  himself  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  law,  might  well  have  asked  these  questions,  in- 
stead of  making  the  exclamation  he  did.  Nobody,  in  office  or  out 
of  it,  is  under  any  obligation  to  approve  of  Mr.  Jerome  and  all  his 
works — and  workers ;  but  to  let  disapproval  of  him  and  them  take 
the  shape  of  maudlin  sympathy  for  a  man  like  McCoy  is  not  ad- 
mirable in  a  coroner,  a  police  magistrate  or  a  newspaper.  The 
shooting  of  McCoy  was  justifiable  or  it  was  unjustifiable. 
Whether  it  was  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  revealed  in  due  course, 
and  the  decision  will  not  be,  and  should  not  be,  influenced  in  the 
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slightest  degree  either  by  the  bigness  or  the  beauty  of  the  man 
who  was  shot.  The  deed  would  have  been  just  as  good  or  just 
as  bad,  as  the  future  may  reveal,  if  he  had  been  as  little  and  ugly 
as  he  was  large  and  handsome. — **New  York  Sun/' 

BORIC  ACID  IN  MEAT. 

By  recent  report  from  Berlin,  Prof.  Heinrich  Kionka,  who  is 
attached  to  the  imperial  Health  Office  at  Jena,  and  who  was  the 
principal  expert  upon  whose  conclusions  the  Bundesrath  relied 
when  it  issued  the  decree  against  the  employment  of  boracic  acid 
in  the  preservation  of  meat,  passed  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
hour  in  the  course  of  tht^tf^}!^^  j^mltst)^g,  Prussia,  for  certain 
dealers  in  meat  who  h^^jSld  meat  presw^ikwith  salts. 

The  court  at  Lu/iiSerg  summoned  P^A  Liebreich  and  Dr. 
Lcbbin,  official  chemists  OT^Me  WerlifllOQLw  xoiirts,  to  give  expert 
testimony.  \  m^y 

Prof.  Liebreich  an^^I%./IJ|h^n  ou€|tiQR^d  Prof.  Kionka  with 
regard  to  his  experimentsiTMuyam^  iJflfax  to  animals.  Dr.  Leb- 
bin  demonstrated  that  Prof.  Kionka  had  ^made  mathematical 
errors  in  his  analysis  made  in  connection  with  the  use  of  impure 
chemicals,  and  that  he  had  failed  to  analyze  the  secretions.  Prof. 
Liebreich  controverted  Prof.  Kionka 's  assumption  that  chemicals 
always  had  the  same  effect  upon  man  as  they  did  upon  animals. 

The  cases  against  the  meat  dealers  were  dismissed  by  the  court. 

Commenting  upon  this  matter,  the  "Fleicher  Zeitung"  says  that 
Prof.  Kionka  has  been  thoroughly  discredited,  and  demands  the 
reopening  of  the  controversy  which  preceded  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  borax. 

NAVAL   MEDICAL  SERVICE   FILLED. 

With  the  recent  appointment  of  Drs.  E.  M.  Brown,  H.  F. 
Strine,  J.  P.  Traynor  and  R.  E.  Hoyt  to  be  assistant  surgeons  in 
the  Navy,  all  vacancies  in  the  naval  medical  service  have  been 
filled.  This  is  the  first  lime  since  the  Civil  War  that  such  vacan- 
cies have  not  existed.  That  they  are  filled  at  the  present  time  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  about  two  years  ago  medical  men  in  the  Navy 
were  given  the  same  status  as  was  then  enjoyed  by  medical  officers 
of  the  Army,  and  under  the  improved  conditions  a  larger  number 
of  better  equipped  young  medical  men  have  presented  themselves 
for  examination.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  the  professional  qualifications  in  candidates  for 
positions  in  the  Government  services  varies  directly  with  the  re- 
wards and  emoluments  offered. 
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RETIREMENT   OF    SURGEON-GENERAL   G.    M.    STERNBERG. 

After  more  than  forty  years'  exceptionally  active  and  honorable 
service  through  all  the  grades  of  his  corps,  on  reaching  the  army 
age  limit  of  sixty-four  years,  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  has  been 
retired.  George  Miller  Sternberg  was  born  June  8,  1838,  at  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  the  same 
place,  commencing  the  study  of  medicine  in  1857  at  Cooperstown, 
under  Dr.  Horace  Lathrop.  He  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  was 
graduated  in  i860.  He  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
army  May  31,  1861.  A  mere  catalogue  of  his  activities  as  member 
of  numerous  commissions,  -special  investigations,  etc.,  in  relation 
with  his  otherwise  almost  continuous  service  in  the  field,  on  the 
frontier  or  in  forts,  and  of  his  achievements  in  scientific  work  the 
while,  would  fill  several'  pages. 

He  was  appointed  surgeon-general,  with'the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  1893.  His  published  works,  chiefly  '^Bacteria-Malaria 
and  Malarial  Diseases,"  **Manual  of  Bacteriology''  and  "Im- 
munity, Protective  Inoculations  and  Serum  Therapy,''  are  every- 
where recognized  as  authoritative  and  necessary  to  the  votaries  of 
preventive  medicine. 

.SURGEON-GENERAL  WILLIAM   H.   FORWOOU, 

ihe  recently  appointed  successor  to  Surgeon-General  Sternberg, 
was  born  in  Maryland  and  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  regular  army  in  i860.  By  1865  ^^  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  assistant  surgeon;  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  sur- 
geon in  1889,  and  colonel  assistant  surgeon-general  in  1895.  Dr. 
Forwood  was  in  charge  of  the  Montauk  Hospital  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  success  that  attended 
the  efforts  to  reinstate  the  health  of  the  soldiers  returned  from 
Cuba  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  his  judgment  and  experience. 

STERILIZED  WATER  FOR  TROOPS. 

British  soldiers  are  to  be  provided  with  boiled  water  for  drink- 
ing, says  "The  Hospital,"  May  10:  'The  water  will  first  of  all  be 
clarified  by  a  kind  of  rough  filtration  through  charcoal  containing 
a  certain  amount  of  potassium  permanganate  and  will  then  be 
^sterilized'  either  by  filtration  or  by  heat,  after  which  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  troops  by  means  of  water-carts  reserved  for  'safe' 
water  only.  So  far  as  the  method  of  sterilization  by  boiling  is 
concerned,  the  War  Office  has  adopted  a  form  of  apparatus  which 
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is  very  economical  of  heat,  being  so  arranged  that  the  incoming 
water  absorbs  the  heat  from  that  which  has  been  through  the 
boiler,  and  this  so  effectually  that  although  the  water  is  raised  to 
boiling  temperature  it  flows  out  only  4^"*  Fahr.  hotter  than  it  en- 
tered the  apparatus.  By  this  process  active  pathogenic  organisms 
are  destroyed,  although  a  few  of  such  as  happen  to  be  present  in 
the  form  of  spores  may  escape.  .  .  .  Having  got  the  ap- 
paratus, the  question  now  is,  What  will  the  British  Army  do  with 
it?  This  depends,  not  upon  the  Medical  Department,  but  upon 
the  extent  to  which  commanding  officers  can  be  brought  to  see  the 
necessity  of  insisting  upon  boiled  water  alone  being  used  for 
drinking  purposes." 

Deterioration  in  Physique. — The  frequent  assertion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  deteriorate  in  physique  has  been  corrobo- 
rated by  the  recruiting  returns  for  Manchester,  where  three  years 
ago,  among  11,000  men  examined,  3,000  were  found  fit  for  ser- 
vice; in  1900,  of  12,235  men  examined,  only  4,030  were  eligible 
to  service;  in  1901,  of  11,896  applicants,  only  3,076  were  accept- 
able. Although  the  authorities  were  anxious  to  recruit  as  many 
as  possible,  those  rejected  were  so  poorly  developed  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  them ;  many  of  the  applicants  were  youths  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  and  were  average  specimens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city.  The  standard  is  reported  lower  than 
ever  before,  and  the  officers  attribute  the  narrow  chests  and  want 
of  physique  to  the  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  which  prevails. 

Life-Saving  Congress  at  Nantes. — Under  date  of  March  i, 
1902,  Ambassador  Porter,  of  Paris,  sends  copy  and  translation  of 
a  letter  received  from  the  Society  of  Life  Savers  of  Brittany, 
relative  to  an  international  congress  of  life  saving,  preservation  of 
health,  and  maritime  security  which  will  take  place  at  Nantes,  July 
31  to  August  4,  1902,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Marine.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  be  represented.  The  congress  will  con- 
sider life  saving  in  water  and  from  fire,  piloting  in  fog,  life  saving 
on  board  steamships,  moral  and  physical  development  of  sailors 
and  fishermen,  etc. 

The  Craig  Colony  Prize  of  $200,  open  to  universal  competi- 
tion, IS  offered  for  the  most  origfinal  unpublished  contribution  to 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  epilepsy.   The  essay  must  be  writ- 
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ten  in  English  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  enclosing 
the  author's  name  and  address  and  bearing  on  its  outside  a  motto 
or  device  which  is  to  be  inscribed  also  upon  the  essay.  The  award 
will  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Craig  Colony,  October  14,  1902,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  three  members  of  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society,  by  whom  all  papers  will  be  examined.  Manuscripts  should 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  4  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New 
York  City,  on  or  before  September  30,  1902.  The  prize  essay  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  Craig  Colony,  and  will  be  published  in 
its  medical  reports. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF   COLORADO'S  BURDEN. 

How  to  provide  suitable,  healthful  quarters  for  the  host  of  in- 
valid and  semi-invalid  young  men  coming  daily  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  introduced  from  all  quarters  of  this,  and  some 
other  lands,  has  become  a  serious  problem. 

As  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  brought  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  men  seeking  Colorado  for  climatic  reasons  the  idea 
of  the  Association  Health  Farm  was  originated.  The  plan  in- 
cluded the  purchase  of  land  and  its  sanitary  equipment,  so  that 
young  men  needing  outdoor  life,  cheerful  associations,  wholesome 
food  and  pleasant  employment  could  be  given  these.  Tlie  very 
hope  which  such  treatment  would  inspire  in  the  breast  of  a  dis- 
heartened man  would  act  as  a  tonic  and  tissue  builder,  the  like  of 
which  no  earthly  chemist  could  compound. 

No  sooner  was  this  plan  outlined,  committed  to  writing,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  initial  Sheldon  Edition  of  the 
"Topeka  Capital"  than  'The  .Outlook"  of  March  31,  1900,  volun- 
tarily endorsed  it  in  very  strong  terms.  From  reading  this  edi- 
torial Dr.  Edward  P.  George,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  became  in- 
terested, instituting  a  correspondence  of  inquiry  which  resulted  in 
a  cablegram  contributing  outright  to  this  project  the  two  lots  and 
improvements  thereon,  located  at  2430  Walnut  Street,  Denver. 
With  the  impetus  of  this  first  gift  as  an  incentive,  a  personal  ap- 
peal was  made  to  association  friends  in  the  East  and  in  Denver, 
which  resulted  in  an  additional  offering  of  $4,000  from  the  few 
cities  visited. 

The  Denver  property  was  sold  on  May  12,  1902,  for  $5,000,  and 
$1,500  of  this  amount  added  to  the  fund  in  hand  for  the  farm  and 
its  equipment,  while  $3,500  was  placed  at  interest  as  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  current  expenses. 
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After  most  careful  search,  a  very  desirable,  unimproved  sixty- 
acre  tract  of  land,  six  miles  west  of  Denver,  was  purchased  with 
the  funds  mentioned.  One-third  of  this  tract  is  above  irrigation, 
and  particularly  well  suited  for  the  location  of  buildings.  The 
location  is  advantageous  from  many  view  points.  The  tract  is  lo- 
cated directly  west  of  Denver  and  half  way  between  the  "Queea 
City  of  the  Plains^'  and  Golden,  a  small  town  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range,  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Denver,  Lake- 
wood  and  Golden  Railway,  the  train  stopping  at  the  comer  of  the 
tract.  It  is  only  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Larimer  street 
car  line,  which  line  will  shortly  be  extended.  This  condition  will 
bring  the  farm  residents  within  reach  of  the  city  centre  whenever 
necessarv. 

By  reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  location,  the  best  medical  at- 
tention can  be  readily  secured.  A  physician  can  visit  the  farm 
and  return  to  his  city  practice  without  serious  loss  of  time.  The 
best  physicians  of  Colorado  are  deeply  interested  in  the  Associa- 
tion Health  Farm  and  will  co-operate  in  every  way  possible.  A 
very  great  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  such  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  as  will  be  salable  will  be  within  easy  reach  of  a 
good  market.  The  convenience  of  the  location  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated by  friends  of  the  farm  resident^  and  people  from  the  East 
who  may  wish  to  visit  the  farm  when  passing  through  Denver. 

The  farm  residents  will  use,  for  sleeping  purposes,  ten  cottages, 
which  are  deemed  the  most  desirable  and  healthful  for  men  with 
incipient  lung  trouble.  Each  one  will  contain  a  fireplace  and 
everything  necessary  both  for  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
Pittsburg  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  sent  the  money 
for  the  first  one  to  be  erected.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Pittsburg 
Cottage.  The  sum  sent  by  the  Pittsburg  Association  is  ample, 
being  $170. 

If  our  rich  men  and  women  desire  a  worthy  monument,  what 
more  practical  one  could  be  erected  than  a  tent  cottage  (suitably 
endowed),  bearing  the  name  of  the  giver,  under  the  friendly  shel- 
ter of  which  many  a  young  man  may  be  afforded  the  only  condi- 
tion under  which  restoration  to  health  and  continued  usefulness  is 
possible.  While  large  amounts  are  being  given  to  libraries,  col- 
leges and  art  galleries,  we  bespeak  for  this  work  the  consideration 
which  -it  merits. 

Employment  can  be  given  to  many  of  the  men,  but  will  not  be 
guaranteed  until  the  physical  condition  of  the  applicant  is  fully  un- 
derstood.    No  one  will  be  required  to  work,  but  for  all  work  done 
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by  residents  credit  will  be  given.  By  this  method  of  voluntary 
work  those  needing  absolute  rest  will  have  no  lack  of  care. 

The  terms  for  admission  to  the  Association  Farm  cannot  be  de- 
termined accurately  until  the  equipment  is  secured  and  in  place. 
The  plan  of  the  committee  involves  the  charging  each  resident  a 
moderate  but  definite  sum  for  tent  cottage,  meals,  laundry  and 
other  privileges  of  the  settlement. 

As  no  debt  can  be  incurred  for  this  much-needed  farm,  at  least 
$5,000  more  will  be  necessary  at  once,  in  order  to  drill  the  well 
and  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  Whether  the  farm  can  ever  be 
made  fully  self-sustaining  experience  only  can  determine.  For 
the  present  friends  who  believe  in  the  proposal  must  be  found  to 
contribute  the  equipment  and  carry  the  work  through  the  experi- 
mental period. 

Parties  interested  may  secure  further  information  by  corre- 
sponding directly  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  organization  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Colorado,  W.  M.  Ban- 
ner, 1 1 19  Ogden  Street,  Denver,  Col.,  or  with  the  International 
Trust  Company,  Denver,  Col. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  William  Armistead  Nelson  died  June  5,  1902,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Rudolph  P.  Miller,  141  East  Fortieth 
Street.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Nelson  family  of  Virginia, 
prominent  in  Revolutionary  times.  Dr.  Nelson's  grandfather  was 
Col.  William  Nelson,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  His  great-grandfather  was  Thomas  Nelson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Virginia  Council,  whose  house  at  Yorktown  was  the 
one  used  by  Comwallis  as  his  headquarters  and  totally  destroyed 
by  the  American  shells.  Gov.  Nelson,  the  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  a  great-uncle  of  Dr.  Nelson. 

Dr.  Nelson  was  born  at  Fredericksburg  in  181 7.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1839.  He  was  soon  appointed  as  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  accompanied  Commodore  Perry  on 
his  expedition  to  Japan.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Surgeon. 
He  resigned  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
that  conflict  joined  the  Confederate  Army  as  Surgeon,  serving  at 
Yorktown,  Richmond  and  in  Louisiana.  After  the  war  he  moved 
to  Missouri,  where  he  practiced  medicine  for  many  years.  He 
was  married  in  1846  to  Mary  Robinson  Moncure,  and  was  a 
cousin  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


The  third  annual  meeting  was  held,  as  per  announcement,  at 
the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York,  June  2-4,  1902. 

Delegates  were  present  from  most  of  the  States  and  Territories 
and  a  number  of  representatives  of  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  American  republics.  The  United  States  Government 
was  represented  by  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  Marine  Hospi- 
tal Service.  Besides  a  long  list  of  papers  on  the  programme  by 
delegates  and  others  present,  there  were  a  number  from  abroad, 
by  authors  who  could  not  conveniently  be  present,  to  be  read  by 
proxy.  It  is  our  purpose  to  publish  hereafter  a  select  number  of 
them.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  one  particularly  apropos  to  the 
outset,  "The  Tuberculosis  Question,'^  by  Dr.  Moritz  Benedikt,  of 
Vienna,  in  extenso,  on  other  pages  of  this  number. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  and  a  brief  opening  address 
made  by  A.  N.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Honorary  President,  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis: 

Your  record  in  relation  with  the  purpose  of  this  Congress  and 
your  presence,  as  the  chosen  representatives  by  executive  author- 
ity, or  of  scientific  organizations  interested  in  the  same  purpose, 
from  every  section  of  this  country  and  many  from  neighboring 
countries,  precludes  the  need  of  any  explanatory  intentions. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  us  that  about  fifty  years 
ago  Minnesota  was  the  Mecca  par  excellence  of  consumptives,  or 
of  those  predisposed  to  it  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  those  alike  affected  from  foreign  countries.  Time 
and  increase  of  population  have  so  nearly  dissipated  the  thought 
of  such  favorable  conditions  that  Minnesota  has  ceased  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  favorable  resort.  Meanwhile  Minnesota  has  been  sup- 
planted by  Colorado,  but  since  the  repeated  demonstrations  during 
the  last  decade  that  the  atmosphere  of  high  altitudes  is  no  less  con- 
genial to  the  cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli  than  that  of  sea  levels, 
and  the  increase  of  population  in  Colorado,  the  fame  of  that  State 
as  a  specially  beneficial  resort  for  consumptives  is  rapidly  falling 
to  the  same  level  as  Minnesota.     New  Mexico  is  now  in  the  as- 

• 

cendency.  That  region  is,  in  its  relation  to  tubercular  subjects 
pretty  much  as  Colorado  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  Minnesota 
thirty  years  earlier,  as  yet  but  sparsely  populated  and  most  of  the 
people  now  there,  especially  the  consumptives,  are  under  particu- 
larly favorable  regimen — the  auspices  of  the  army  and  Marine 
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Hospital  Service  Sanatoria,  and,  for  the  while,  tubercle  bacilli  are 
in  abatement;  but,  nevertheless,  like  the  indubitable  house-fly, 
sufficiently  manifest  to  show  their  universal  companionship  with 
man.  Tubercle  bacilli  are,  indeed,  everywhere,  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  always,  an  antagonizing  force  to  man,  against  which  it 
is  his  privilege  and  power  to  contend. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  mankind  that  such  an  enemy  to  his 
race  should  continue  to  be  broadcast,  or  even  to  exist  anywhere 
within  the  scope  of  his  power  of  intellectual  development  to  con- 
tend against  it.  How  the  privileges  and  powers  with  which  we 
are  endowed  may  be  most  effectually  exercised  against  tubercle 
bacilli  is  the  question  to  this  Congress.  Its  field  of  view,  as  repre- 
sented by  your  presence  and  the  scope  of  your  points  of  attack,  as 
indicated  by  your  record,  is  co-extensive  with  the  human  race.  It 
demands  the  uttermost  energy  of  intellectual  resources  and  physi- 
cal force  against  the  most  deadly  foe  of  mankind. 

It  becomes  my  most  agreeable  duty  to  introduce  to  you  the 
President  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  Mr.  Clark 
Bell,  of  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  which  society  this  Con- 
gress was  organized  and  has  been  successfully  planted,  and  meets 
with  us  to-day  in  co-operation. 

Mr.  Clark  Bell  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  in  the  main  for  the  labor  that  has  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  for  the  papers  and  discussions  which  are  about  to  be 
presented. 

It  is  also  largely  due  to  Mr.  BelFs  energy  and  forethought  that 
the  s\-mpathetic  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  lent  to  our  endeavor,  resulting  in  so  large  an  interest  in  other 
countries. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


By  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society. 


To  the  Members  of  the  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  and 
the  Delegates  who  have  been  named  as  the  Representatives  of 
Foreign  Governments,  situated  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
dwelling  upon  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America, 
whether  representing  the  Latin  American  Republics  on  our  con- 
tinent, or  in  South  America,  or  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII  of  England  at  the  North,  it  becomes  a  very  pleasant 
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and  agreeable  duty  to  welcome  you  here  in  the  chief  and  metro- 
politan city  of  the  American  people. 

To  that  large  and  imposing  array  of  eminent  names  that  have 
been  selected  by  so  large  a  number  of  the  governors  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union;  to  those  men  who  have  been  named  as 
delegates  by  the  State  medical  societies  and  other  bodies  in  our 
country,  I  take  a  peculiar  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  to  meet  you 
in  this  place  and  at  this  hour,  to  cooperate  with  our  best  efforts 
in  this  most  important  struggle,  which  may  well  be  called  "A 
Legal  Struggle  with  Tuberculosis/' 

I  repeat  here  what  I  had  the  honor  to  state  in  my  inaugural 
address  as  president  of  the  body  I  represent,  some  sentences  perti- 
nent to  this  occasion  and  this  hour. 

THE  LEGAL  STRUGGLE  WITH   TUBERCULOSIS. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  indec.l 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  no  such  momentous  ques- 
tion in  forensic  medicine  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  general 
judgment  and  verdict  of  the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine  as 
the  one  with  which  now  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are. 
confronted,  and  are  grappling,  in  the  question  of  legislation  for  its 
prevention,  and  to  arrest  its  spread.  How  far  can  the  ravages  of 
consumption  be  arrested  by  legislation?  Can  any  legal  enact- 
ments or  regulations  sanctioned  by  law  arrest  its  devastating 
march  upon,  and  its  terrible  destruction  of,  human  life? 

It  is  the  most  momentous  question  of  the  hour,  and  last  year 
our  effort  was  in  inaugurating,  organizing  and  rallying  all  the 
forces  at  our  command  upon  this  supreme  question  of  medical 
jurisprudence. 

THE    AMERICAN    CONGRESS   OF    TUBERCULOSIS. 

While  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  enlist  the  medical  profession 
in  the  issue,  in  1900,  the  labors  of  this  society  were  initial  and  ten- 
tative, and  only  originated  as  a  question  of  forensic  medicine, 
which  did  not  so  deeply  interest  medical  men  outside  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  as  it  should  have  done;  but  the  session  of  the 
American  Congress  of  1 901,  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  on  May  15  and 
16,  1901,  was  indeed  splendidly  successful  in  the  organization  of 
and  the  real  inauguration  of  a  superb  movement,  international  in 
scope  and  purpose,  and  based  on  the  co-operation  of  not  only  the 
American  States  of  our  American  Union,  but  on  every  State, 
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province  and  country  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  South  and  Central  American  republics  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  meeting  is  the  fruit  of  great  labor,  to  interest  and  arouse  a 
public  sentiment  in  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  in  every 
country  on  the  Western  American  Continents,  in  this  great 
struggle. 

A  glance  at  the  programme  of  this  Congress  and  of  the  list  of 
men  holding  high  official  positions  in  our  own  and  all  these  coun- 
tries, who  have  united  with  it,  and  their  letters,  will  show  the  deep 
interest  everywhere  felt  in  the  success  of  the  labors  with  which 
this  body  has  charged  itself. 

It  has  resolved  itself  into  a  campaign  of  education,  not  only  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  these  countries,  but  of  both  the 
legal  and  medical  professions  in  the  great  problems  presented  in 
the  conflict  that  is  impending, 

I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  moment,  in  behalf  of  this  body,  to 
thank  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  that  praiseworthy 
action  in  sympathy  with  our  efforts,  which  it  has  so  promptly  and 
cheerfully  given,  in  complying  with  our  request,  and  that  its  sym- 
pathy has  been  made  manifest  to  those  governments  we  sought  to 
interest  in  our  endeavors. 

I  deem  it  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  our  labor,  and 
I  desire  to  place  on  the  record  of  this  body  the  letters  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  American  Government,  and  to  express  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  the  great  pleasure  which  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  aroused  in 
our  official  boards. 

The  letter  relating  to  the  Latin  American  republics  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Department  of  State,  Washington. 

"April  4,  1902. 
"Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis, 
39  Broadway,  New  York  City : 

"Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the 
25th  and  28th  ultimo,  in  regard  to  the  session  of  the  American 
Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Majestic 
Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  in  May  next. 

"In  compliance  with*  the  request  which  you  make,  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  Mexico,  and  the  Ministers  to  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can States,  have  been  instructed  to  express  to  those  governments 
the  pleasure  with  which  that  of  the  United  States  would  learn  that 
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they  found  it  convenient  to  be  represented  in  the  Congress.     I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  David  J.  Hill, 

"Assistant  Secretary." 

That  relating  to  the  Canadas  was  as  follows  : 

"Department  of  State,  Washington. 

"April  lo,  1902. 
"Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  American  Congress  of 
Tuberculosis,  39  Broadway,  New  York  City : 
"Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
instant  and  to  inform  you  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
therein  made,  the  British  Ambassador  has  been  asked  to  make 
known  to  the  governments  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  the 
value  which  the  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  sets  upon 
representation  by  those  governments  at  the  forthcoming  session 
of  the  Congress  at  New  York  City  in  May  next,  and  the  hope  of 
this  Government  that  they  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  be  repre- 
sented by  delegates.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"David  J.  Hill, 

"Assistant  Secretary/^ 


The  dates  of  these  letters  and  the  great  distances  some  of  the 
South  American  countries  are  from  us  left  the  time  far  too  short 
to  communicate  with  and  receive  replies  in  time  for  even  our  ad- 
journed session. 

The  government  and  people  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  action,  and  the  Canadian  members 
of  our  body  have  been  among  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  the 
officers  of  this  Congress  during  the  work  of  the  past  year. 

It  becomes  one  of  the  most  agreeable  duties  with  which  I  am 
charged  to  introduce  to  you  the  president  of  this  body,  chosen  at 
its  last  meeting,  a  gentleman  of  high  position  and  prominence  in 
the  medical  profession  in  our  country,  one  who  has  served  for 
years  as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Heath  of  his  State,  and 
who  since  his  election  as  our  president  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  who  will  now  pro- 
nounce his  presidential  address,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Holton,  of  Brattle- 

boro,  Vt. 

Dr.  Holton's  address  will  appear  hereafter. 
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MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


New  York. — Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  the  year  1900.  Pp.  viii-579  and  volume  of  maps.  It 
comprehends  eighteen  plans  of  village  sewage  disposal  works  ini- 
tiated and  approved  of  and  seven  completed  during  the  year ;  four 
special  investigations  concerning  alleged  pollution  of  water  sup- 
plies; instruction  to  local  boards  of  health  on  numerous  com- 
plaints and  queries  with  regard  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and 
measures  for  the  restriction  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  work  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  comprises  the  analyses  of  and  reports  on  fifty 
samples  of  drinking  water  furnished  by  local  boards  of  health; 
several  samples  of  food,  with  special  reference  to  coloring  mat- 
ters, were  investigated,  but  through  lack  of  funds  available  for  the 
purpose  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  on  any  systematic  inspection 
of  foods,  drugs,  liquors  and  illuminating  oils  as  required  by  law. 

"Some  160,000  certificates  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  have 
been  received  for  record  and  filing.  While  the  board  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  securing  records  of  most  of  the  deaths  occurring  in 
the  State  by  reason  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  burial  or  removal 
of  a  body  until  a  certificate  of  death  has  been  presented  to  the  local 
board  of  health  and  a  permit  has  been  issued  thereon  for  the 
burial  or  removal  of  the  dead  body,  there  seems  to  be  a  laxity  on 
the  part  of  clergymen  and  physicians  to  report  marriages  and 
births  to  the  boards  of  health  of  the  municipalities  in  which  the 
events  occur.^* 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  State,  as  indicated  by  the  monthly 
bulletins  appended — from  which  abstracts  were  published  monthly 
in  The  Sanitarian — is  summed  up,  as  it  was  in  the  December 
Bulletin  of  1900  and  abstracted  in  The  Sanitarian,  Vol.  46, 
page  256. 

The  State  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts  as  follows :  Maritime 
District :  Includes  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Staten 
Island  and  Westchester  County.  Hudson  Valley  District :  All  the 
counties  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  except  Westchester, 
to  and  including  Albany  and  Rensselaer.  Adirondack  and  North- 
em  District:  The  northern  section  of  the  State — the  counties  of 
Washington,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St. 
Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis.  Mohawk  Valley  District: 
Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Saratoga,  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Herki- 
mer and  Oneida  counties.     Southern  Tier  District :    The  seven 
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counties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  East  Central 
District :  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Madison,  Chenango,  Onon- 
daga and  Cortland  counties.  West  Central  District:  Cayuga, 
Tompkins,  Seneca,  Schuyler,  Ontario,  Yates,  Livingston,  Genesee 
and  Wyoming  counties.  Lake  Ontario  and  Western  District :  Os- 
wego, Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie  counties. 

Bulletin  for  April,  1902:  Population,  7,467,050;  total  deaths, 
10,772. 

Maritime  District:  Death  rate,  19. i;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under 
five  years,  26.6;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  13.5;  from 
typhoid,  5;  scarlet  fever,  20;  diphtheria  and  croup,  33;  diarrhceal 
diseases,  30;  consumption,  112;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  185. 

Hudson  Valley:  Death  rate,  16.8;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five 
years,  16.7;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  6.5;  from  typhoid,  25 ; 
scarlet  fever,  6;  diphtheria  and  croup,  10;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  12; 
consumption,  128;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  145. 

Adirondack  and  Northern:  Death  rate,  14.0;  per  cent,  of  deaths 
under  five  years,  17.1 ;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  7.0;  from 
typhoid,  II ;  scarlet  fever,  13;  diphtheria  and  croup,  13;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  5 ;  consumption,  106 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  90. 

Mohawk  Valley :  Death  rate,  16.0 ;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five 
years,  17.2;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  6.0;  from  typhoid, 
15;  scarlet  fever,  7;  diphtheria  and  croup,  18;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
7 ;  consumption,  93 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  105. 

Southern  Tier :  Death  rate,  14.5 ;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five 
years,  18.0;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  5.0;  from  typhoid, 
16;  scarlet  fever,  2;  diphtheria  and  croup,  9;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
8;  consumption,  100;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  130. 

East  Central:  Death  rate,  16.0;  per  cent,  of  death  under  five 
years,  13.8;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  4.2;  from  typhoid, 
4;  scarlet  fever,  2;  diphtheria  and  croup,  12;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
10;  consumption,  92;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  100. 

West  Central:  Death  rate,  14.5;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five 
years,  lo.o;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  3.0;  from  typhoid,  8; 
diphtheria  and  croup,  3;  consumption,  no;  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 100. 

Lake  Ontario  and  Western:  Death  rate,  14.6;  per  cent,  of 
deaths  under  five  years,  20.0;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  8.0; 
from  typhoid,  17;  scarlet  fever,  i ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  17;  diar- 
rhoeal diseases,  17;  consumption,  77  \  acute  respiratory  diseases, 

140. 
Entire  State:    Death  rate,  17.5;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five 
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Years,  22.5;  \^t  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  10.0;  from  typhoid, 
9;  scarlet  fever,  13;  diphtheria  and  croup,  25;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
22;  consumption,  107;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  165. 

From  smallpox  there  were  61  deaths:  in  the  Maritime  District, 
57;  Hudson  Valley,  3;  Lake  Ontario  and  Western,  i.  During 
the  four  weeks  ending  June  7  there  were  208  cases  reported,  with 
19  deaths.  Of  the  57  deaths  from  it  in  the  Maritime  District 
during  the  month  of  April,  19  were  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Diphtheria  continues  to  be  prevalent  in  Brooklyn,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  dozen  years.  The  Health  Department  has  recently  estab- 
lished its  own  culture  oven ;  a  health  inspector  is  kept  in  the  office 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  day.  Cultures  can  now  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Brooklyn  office,  instead  of  being  left  at  drug  stores, 
collected  in  the  morning  by  inspectors,  sent  to  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  in  Manhattan  and  returned  to  Brooklyn. 

California. — San  Francisco,  360,000.  The  injunction  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  prevent  its  removal, 
as  noticed  in  our  May  number,  have  been  sustained  by  Judge 
Sloss,  who  in  a  decision  rendered  May  29,  said,  in  part : 

*'The  title  to  the  office  in  the  case  at  bar  depends  upon  a  determi- 
nation of  the  question  whether,  under  the  charter,  the  mayor  has 
the  power  of  removing  appointed  officers  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  defense  of  charges  first  presented 
against  them.  The  plaintiffs  contend  that  he  has  not  such  power; 
the  defendants  that  he  has.  But  a  determination  of  this  question 
would  be  deciding  the  title  to  the  office,  which,  as  is  conceded,  can- 
not be  done  in  an  injunction  suit,  but  only  in  the  form  of  proceed- 
ing known  as  quo  warranto,  or  its  statutory  equivalent.  It  fol- 
lows that  it  would  be  idle  for  the  court,  in  this  proceeding,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  construction  of  the  charter  provision  re- 
garding the  removal  of  officers.  Such  an  opinion  would  have  no 
binding  effect,  and  would  not  conclude  either  side  in  any  proceed- 
ings which  might  hereafter  be  brought  to  determine  who  has  the 
better  right,  or  the  only  right,  to  the  office  in  question.  Whether, 
under  the  charter,  the  mayor  has  power  to  remove  appointed  offi- 
cers without  giving  them  notice  of  charges,  and  a  hearing,  and 
whether  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendants  Stinson*,  Adler,  Rottanzi 
and  Van  Meter  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  are,  there- 
fore, questions  which  cannot  be,  and  are  not,  decided  on  this  hear- 
ing or  in  this  action. 

"But,  although  a  court  of  equity  has  not  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
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title  to  public  office,  the  principle  is  well  established  that,  where 
there  is  a  contest  between  two  persons,  both  claiming  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  office,  a  court  of  equity  will,  by  injunction,  pro- 
tect the  officer  in  possession  as  against  the  interference  of  an  ad- 
verse claimant,  until  the  latter  has  established  his  title  by  appro- 
priate proceedings  at  law,  viz.,  by  the  prosecution  of  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto.     ,     .     . 

**On  the  foregoing  grounds,  it  would  appear  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  the  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  in- 
terfering with  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office, 
until  such  defendants  shall  have  established  their  right  by  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding  at  law.  But,  while  the  general  rule,  herein- 
before laid  down,  is  not  disputed  by  the  defendants,  they  contend 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  actual 
possession  of  the  office  was  in  them  and  not  in  the  plaintiffs.  The 
facts  are  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  March,  the  mayor, 
accompanied  by  the  other  defendants,  entered  the  rooms  in  the 
City  Hall  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Health,  none  of  the  plaintiffs 
being  at  the  time  present ;  that  the  mayor  announced  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  the  removal  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  appointment 
of  the  defendants  Stinson,  Adler,  Rottanzi  and  Van  Meter;  that 
the  last-named  defendants,  together  with  the  defendant  Ward, 
then  held  a  meeting  in  said  rooms,  at  which  they  elected  a  presi- 
dent, passed  a  resolution  continuing  in  office  the  then  employes 
of  the  board,  and  thereupon  adjourned,  intending  to  meet  again  on 
the  following  day.  Before  any  further  action  was  taken,  the  in- 
junction now  under  discussion  was  served.  On  these  facts,  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  office?  No  demand  had  ever  been  made 
on  the  plaintiffs.  They  had  not  surrendered  the  office ;  in  fact,  at 
their  very  earliest  opportunity  they  asserted  their  determination 
not  to  surrender,  by  bringing  this  suit.  An  office  is  a  franchise; 
it  consists  of  the  exercise  of  intangible  rights  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  its  occupant ;  and  possession  of  the  office  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  mere  physical  possession  of  the  rooms  and  furniture 
ordinarily    used    in    the   performance    of    the    functions    of    the 

office. 

"The  defendants  may  have  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the  office, 
but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  the  actual  possession. 

"Actual  possession  can  be  obtained  from  the  occupant  in  one  of 
two  ways  only— either  by  the  surrender  or  abandonment  of  the 
office  by  such  occupant  or  by  his  ouster  in  the  course  of  legal  pro- 
'-eedings. 
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"The  right  being  disputed,  the  defendants  cannot  themselves  de? 
cide  the  disputed  right,  and  execute  that  decision  foy  installing 
themselves  in  office  forcibly  or  by  entry  in  the  absence  of  the  offi- 
cers in  possession.  Since  the  plaintiffs  Vefuse  to  yield  possession, 
the  defendants  must  enforce  their  right  to  possession,  if  they  have 
such  right,  by  legal  proceedings. 

"The  foregoing  disposes  of  the  demurrer  and  the  motion  to  dis- 
solve the  injunction.  The  motion  to  strike  out  is  directed  to  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint  regarding  want  of  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  While  these  allegations  cannot,  for  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  stated,  be  of  any  importance  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  removal  was  a  valid  exercise  of  power,  they 
show  the  grounds  upon  which  plaintiffs  base  their  claim,  and 
should  remain  in  the  complaint,  in  order  that  the  same  may  dis- 
close that  a  contest  is  made  in  good  faith  upon  some  basis. 

"For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  demurrer  will  be  overruled, 
with  leave  to  answer  within  ten  days ;  the  motion  to  dissolve  and 
the  motion  to  strike  out  will  be  denied. 

"M.  C.  Sloss,  Judge/' 

.  "The  result  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  the 
profession.  Our  daily  newspapers  at  once  in  derision  and  bitter- 
ness decried  it,  and  in  vicious  language  reiterated  their  false  and 
threadbare  indictments  against  the  ^infamous  bubonic'  board. 
They  were  not  satisfied,  as  was  usual,  to  pour  their  venom  on 
these  men  and  the  judge,  but  turned  their  wrath  on  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Marine  Hospital  Service." — "Occidental 
Medical  Times''  for  June,  1902. 

Report  for  April:  Deaths,  608;  116  under  five  years;  annual 
death  rate,  20.25.  Deaths  from  specific  febrile  diseases,  35 ;  diph- 
theria, 16;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  6;  measles,  6;  typhoid  fever, 
3;  bubonic  plague,  i.  "Occidental  Medical  Times"  for  June: 
Plague  cases,  55,  56,  57,  May  19,  25  and  26,  all  fatal  and  verified 
by  post-mortem  examinations. 

Los  Angeles,  120,000.  Report  for  May :  Deaths,  182 ;  29  under 
five  years;  annual  death  rate,  15.16.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis, 
28 :  "19  had  lived  here  less  than  three  months,  2  between  three  and 
six  months,  i  between  six  and  twelve  months,  2  between  one  and 
five  years,  7  between  five  and  ten  v-ears,  i  over  ten  years,  i  life, 
unknown,  o." 

Colorado. — Denver,  150,000.  Report  for  April,  1902:  Death?, 
202;  under  five  years  of  age,  44:  death  rate,  16.  t6,;  deaths  ^from 
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phthisis,  50;  "cases  contracted  elsewhere,  47";  diphtheria,  4;  scar- 
let fever,  5 ;  typhoid  fever,  3 ;  whooping  cough,  3.  Infectious  dis* 
eases  reported:  Diphtheria,  25;  scarlet  fever,  85;  measles,  75; 
typhoid  fever,  2 ;  smallpox,  30 ;  whooping  cough,  4 ;  erysipelais,  3 ; 
chicken  pox,  10. 

CoNNECTicuT.-r-BuUetin  for  May:  Deaths,  1,100.  This  was 
91  less  than  in  April,  and  44  more  than  in  May  of  last  year,  and 
12  less  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  May  for  the  five 
years  preceding. 

The  death  rate  was  14.5  for  the  large  towns,  for  the  small  towns 
14.6,  and  for  the  whole  State  14.5. 

The  deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases  were  203,  being 
18.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Smallpox  was  reported  as  existing  in  12  towns  during  the 
month,  and  in  2  additional  towns  up  to  the  ist  of  June,  a  preva- 
lence not  known  before  in  many  years  in  Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia. — ^278,880 — 86,467  colored.  May  31, 
1902 :  There  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  last  week  of 
over  22  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  week  before.  Deaths,  83 ; 
death  rate,  14.7,  as  against  15.9  in  the  previous  week,  representing 
a  death  rate  of  19.0.  From  consumption  the  mortality  increased 
from  13  to  16.  The  76  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  end  of  week 
before  last  were  increased  by  10  new  cases  last  week,  while  4 
being  discharged  left  82  cases  remaining  under  medical  super- 
vision. Of  diphtheria  there  were  16  cases  in  quarantine  as  last 
reported.  There  were  21  cases  of  scarlet  fever  under  treatment  at 
the  close  of  the  last  report. 

Illinois. — Chicago,  1,758,025.  "Unrevised  returns  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for  May  show  a  total  of  2,128  deaths 
from  all  causes,"  says  the  commissioner  of  health  in  his  weekly 
report  on  the  state  of  the  city's  health.  "This  is  a  decrease  of  144 
over  the  previous  month,  April,  but  eighty-two  in  excess  of  the 
figures  for  May,  1901. 

"In  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  11,223  deaths  have 
been  recorded,  as  against  10,293  in  1901,  an  excess  of  9  per  cent, 
in  number  and  of  5.2  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  population.  The 
year  1901,  however,  has  passed  into  history  as  the  record  year.of. 
low  mortality,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  throughout  the  world  gen- 
erally. 

"The  smallpox  situation  maintains  its  satisfactory  character,  a 
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source  of  gratification  to  all  concerned  in  its  handling.  Of  the 
fourteen  new  cases  discovered  up  to  noon  of  Saturday,  only  one 
claimed  he  had  ever  been  vaccinated,  and  a  personal  examination 
of  this  case  did  reveal  a  scar  on  the  usual  site  of  vaccination,  but  it 
lacked  every  characteristic  of  a  true  vaccinal  scar,  resembling 
rather  that  left  by  a  bum.  One-half  the  new  cases  were  colored 
persons,  a  disproportion  hitherto  commented  on.  Since  the  first 
of  the  year  there  have  been  215  cases  of  smallpox  discovered  and 
treated  in  the  isolation  hospital,  with  a  total  of  three  deaths. 

**A  statement  of  the  mortality  for  May  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month  and  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1901 — 
mid-year  population  of  1901,  1,758,025;  of  1902,  1,820,000 — is  as 
follows : 

May,         April,         May, 

1902.         1902.         1901. 

Yearly  death  rate,  per  1,000. .   14.39        ^S-iS        13.70 

Total  deaths 2,128        2,272        2,046 

Males 1,231         1,300        1,145 

Females 897  972  901 

Under  i  year 441  401  329 

One  to  5  years 232  248  190 

Over  60  years 394  468  426 

Iowa. — Bulletin  for  May,  1902 :  Smallpox  reported  in  84  locali- 
ties, with  an  aggregate  of  204  cases;  no  deaths.  And  "this  by  no 
means  represents  the  actual  number  as  many  report  an  outbreak 
without  giving  any  figures.'* 

Kansas.— The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  reports 
for  May,  1902,  smallpox  in  2I  localities,  with  an  aggregate  of  310 
cases;  no  deaths. 

Lx)UisiANA. — There  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Legislature  at  Baton  Rouge,  now  in  session,  a 
bill  ostensibly  providing  for  a  commissioner  of  hygiene,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  farmers'  institutes, 
parish  fairs  and  public  assemblies  throughout  the  State  to  lecture 
on  hygiene  and  public  sanitation;  a  purely  educational  measure, 
it  is  asserted,  to  inculcate  such  knowledge  of  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  and  of  other  preventable  diseases  as  is 
already  devolved  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  proposi- 
tion is  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  some  ambitious  person  to  teach 
what  all  school  teachers  should  be  required  to  teach  and  practically 
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enforce — ^the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
with  regard  to  hygienic  cleanliness  and  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools. 

New  Orleans,  305,000 — 81,500  colored.  Report  for  April, 
1902:  Deaths,  519 — 208  colored;  133  under  five  years.  Death 
rates:  White,  16.60;  colored  30.62:20.41.  "This  includes  all 
deaths  occurring  in  the  city,  without  any  exception  whatever. 
Deaths  from  premature  births,  violence  and  among  non-residents 
or  recent  arrivals,  etc.,  are  not  excluded.'^  Deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis, 75 — 38  colored ;  pneumonia,  35 — ^20  colored ;  typhoid  fever, 
9 — 2  colored ;  Bright's  disease,  27 — 9  colored. 

Maryland. — Under  an  enactment  of  the  recent  Legislature, 
Baltimore  County  has  fifteen  local  health  ofiicers,  one  for  each 
district.  The  newly  appointed  health  officers  are:  First  district, 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Mattfeldt,  Catonsville ;  second  district,  Dr.  John  E. 
Bolte,  Tyler;  third  district,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Naylor,  Pikesville; 
fourth  district.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Slade,  Reisterstown ;  fifth  district, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Drach,  Butler ;  sixth  district,  Dr.  Jos.  S.  Baldwin,  Eklo ; 
seventh  district.  Dr.  Thomas  Baldwin,  Gemmill;  eighth  district. 
Dr.  T.  Ross  Payne,  Corbett;  ninth  district.  Dr.  Frank  R.  Rich, 
Towson;  tenth  district.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Emory,  Hess,  Harford 
County;  eleventh  district.  Dr.  Jas.  F.  H.  Gorsuch,  Fork,  Balti- 
more County;  twelfth  district,  Dr.  J.  C.  Schofield,  Highlandtown ; 
thirteenth  district.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Ruhl,  Lansdowne;  fourteenth 
district.  Dr.  George  S.  Everhart,  Hamilton  Station ;  fifteenth  dis- 
trict, Dr.  John  W.  Harrison,  Middle  River.  These  officers  are 
appointed  under  a  new  local  law,  and  each  of  them  in  his  own  dis- 
trict has  all  the  authority  of  a  local  health  officer.  With  the 
county  commissioners,  these  medical  officers  constitute  the  County 
Board  of  Health.  Dr.  J.  F.  H.  Gorsuch  is  the  president  and  Dr. 
T.  Ross  Payne  the  secretary.  Their  salaries  range  from  $150  to 
$300  per  annum.  The  medical  members  of  the  board  do  not  have 
•a  vote  on  questions  of  expenditure. 

Massachusetts. — Boston,  573,579.  Health  Department  re- 
port for  April,  1902:  Deaths,  932;  276  under  five  years;  death 
rate,  19.498;  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  6;  smallpox,  15;  measles, 
11;  diphtheria  and  croup,  23;  erysipelas,  12;  purulent  infection 
and  septicemia,  12;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  72;  tubercle  of  the 
meninges,  13;  cancer,  36;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  80;  pneu- 
monia, 66;  broncho-pneumonia,  51;  nephritis,  acute,  32;  Bright's 
disease,  '28 ;  senile  debility,  25. 
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Michigan. — ^The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
ports for  May  (four  weeks  ending  May  31)  :  Compared  with  the 
preceding  month,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria  and  meningitis 
were  more  prevalent ;  and  influenza,  pleuritis  and  erysipelas  were 
less  prevalent.  Compared  with  the  average  for  May  in  the  ten 
years.  1 892-1 901,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  meningitis  were 
more  than  usually  prevalent ;  and  consumption,  erysipelas  and  re- 
mittent fever  were  less  than  usually  prevalent. 

Report  of  the  most  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  from  all 
sources,  show  meningitis  reported  at  2  places  less;  whooping 
cough  at  2  places  more ;  diphtheria  at  5  places  more ;  typhoid  fever 
at  2  places  less;  measles  at  26  places  less ;  scarlet  fever  at  2  places 
less ;  smallpox  at  82  places  less,  and  consumption  at  i  place  less 
than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Smallpox:  Since  the  ist  of  January,  1902,  outbreaks  of  small- 
j)Ox  in  443  localities  in  Michigan  have  been  caused  to  cease ;  and 
in  255,  or  58  per  cent,  of  those  outbreaks,  the  disease  was  re- 
stricted to  the  one  household  where  the  first  case  occurred.  Not- 
withstanding this  record  of  eflfective  work  by  the  health  services, 
State  and  local,  the  disease  has  continued  to  spread,  because  in  the 
other  outbreaks  where  the  disease  was  not  restricted*  to  the  first 
household,  it  was  first  called  "Cuban  itch,"  "cedar  itch,"  syphilis, 
chicken-pox,  impetigo  contagiosa,  or  acne,  and  not  reported  to  the 
health  officers  so  that  restrictive  measures  could  be  taken;  in  a 
verv  few  instances  the  fault  has  been  with  the  health  officer  him- 
self.  Because  of  such  lack  of  proper  reports  or  proper  action, 
smallpox  continued  to  spread.  During  the  present  epidemic  the 
greatest  number  of  places  at  which  the  disease  was  reported  pres- 
ent, in  any  one  week,  occurred  in  the  week  ending  Feb.  19,  1902, 
when  it  was  reported  present  in  59  counties,  at  157  places.  It  is 
now  present  in  38  counties,  at  78  places  in  Michigan,  15  places  less 
than  in  the  preceding  week. 

Mortality  Returns  to  the  Department  of  State  during  May: 
2,686  deaths,  a  decrease  of  164  fi*om  the  preceding  month,  and  an 
increase  of  22  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1901.  The  death 
rate  was  12.8  per  1,000  estimated  population.  There  were  465 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age;  194  deaths  of  children 
aged  one  to  four  years,  inclusive,  and  769  deaths  of  persons  aged 
sixty-five  years  and  over.  Deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
205;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  41 ;  typhoid  fever,  34;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  31;  scarlet  fever,  25;  measles,  43;  whooping  cough, 
29;  smallpox,  i;  pneumonia,  311;  diarrhoea,  children  under  two 
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years,  60;  influenza,  2y;  cancer,  loi ;  accidents  and  violence,  152 ; 
6  from  lightning. 

Vital  Statistics  for  1899:  A  volume  of  157  pages,  edited  by  C. 
L.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  chief  of  the  EHvision  of  Vital  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  State,  the  second  annual  report  under  the  new  law  for 
the  registration  of  deaths,  is  a  praiseworthy  example  of  systematic 
arrangement  with  a  view  to  practical  completeness  and  accuracy, 
to  which  it  probably  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  State 
registration  of  vital  statistics  in  the  country. 

The  principal  facts  of  the  returns  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  deaths 33*675 

Deaths  per  1,000  estimated  population 13.9 

Total  number  of  marriages 21,877 

Persons  married 43i754 

Persons  married  per  1,000  estimated  population..       18.0 

Total  number  of  divorces 2,218 

Persons  divorced  per  1,000  estimated  population..         1.8 

Total  number  of  births 41,818 

Births  in  1,000  estimated  population 17.2 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  202,718.  Registry  of  deaths  for 
May,  1902:  Deaths,  250;  59  under  five  years;  death  rate,  11.58; 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  8;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  27;  pneu- 
monia, 28;  broncho-pneumonia,  17;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
20;  Bright^s  disease,  14;  cancer,  14. 

St  Paul,  170,000.  Report  for  xA.pril,  1902:  Deaths,  170;  47  un- 
der five  years;  death  rate,  12;  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup, 
10;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  18;  bronchitis,  10;  pneumonia,  37: 
heart  disease,  14;  Bright's  disease,  6;  cancer,  6. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  598,000 — 38,000  colored.  The  annual 
death  rate  per  1,000  during  the  month  was  19.88,  this  being  based 
on  a  population  of  598,0000,  computed  on  census  figures  of  1900 
(575,200)  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  annual  increase.  During  the 
month  there  were  39  less  deaths  than  the  previous  month.  Fifty- 
nine  certificates  were  issued  for  deaths  occurring  outside  the  city 
limits ;  these  are  not  included  in  the  monthly  statement.  Percent- 
age of  deaths  in  eleemosynary  and  other  institutions  of  a  public 
character  to  total  mortality,  27.9.  Percentage  of  deaths  in  city 
institutions  to  total  mortality,  16.04.  White  population,  560,000; 
mortality  rate  per  1,000,  18.22.  Colored  population,  38,000;  mor-. 
tality  rate  per  1,000,  44.20.  Deaths  from  smallpox:,  4;  scarlatina; 
17;  diphtheria,  7;  whooping  cough,  20;  typhoid  fever,  14;  con- 
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smiipdiQiv  1Q5;  brondittis,  494  pneumonia,  145;  other  diseases  of 
Ae  respiratory  organs,  31 ;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  47 ;  can- 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
409,810.  Report  for  March,  1902:  Deaths,  648;  210  under  five 
years;  death  rate,  19.0;  deaths  from  smallpox,  22;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  16;  typhoid  fever,  5;  consumption,  81 ;  bronchitis,  16; 
pneumonia,  127. 

Newark,  255,000.  Report  for. the  week  ending  June  7,  1902: 
Deaths,  T03;  death  rate,  21.0;  deaths  from  contagfious  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  33;  smallpox,  13;  consumption,  9;  pneumonia,  it  ; 
cancer,  3. 

North  Cakolina.— Bulletin  for  April,  1902:  Twenty-seven 
towns,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  89,800  and  60,850  colored, 
deaths,  respectively,  103,  97;  death  rates,  13.8,  19.  i :  15.9;  deaths 
from  consumption,  18,  16;  pneumonia,  14,  18;  deaths  under  five 
years,  26,  27 :  53. 

Ohio. — Qeveland,  400,000.  Report  for  April,  1902:  Deaths, 
513;  194  under  five  years;  death  rate,  15.38;  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  6 ;  smallpox,  i ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  1 1 ;  measles,  3 ;  scarlet 
fever,  3 ;  grippe,  4 ;  tubercle  of  lungs,  36 ;  bronchitis,  23 ;  pneu- 
monia, 74;  broncho-pneumonia,  30;  Bright's  disease,  13;  acute 
nephritis,  8;  organic  heart  disease,  28;  cancer,  17.  Cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  during  the 
eight  weeks  ending  May  24,  1902  (Bulletin  April,  May)  :  7I 
places  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,273,153 :  croup  and  diph- 
theria, 241  cases,  41  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  438  cases,  31  deaths; 
typhoid  fever,  226  cases,. 39  deaths;  whooping  cough,  185  cases, 
?  deaths;  measles,  2,128  cases,  18  deaths;  smallpox,  617  cases,  7 
deaths. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,293,697.  Report  for  week 
ending  June  7,  1902:  Deaths,  398;  122  under  five  years;  death 
rate,  (  ?)  ;  deaths  from  consumption,  47 ;  pneumonia,  39 ;  diseases 
^f  the  heart,  33 ;  Bright^s  disease,  3 ;  inflammation  of  kidneys,  25 ; 
typhoid  fever,  7;  smallpox,  2;  cancer,  13. 

Pittsburg,  346,000.  Report  for  week  ending  June  7,  1902: 
Deaths,  126;  41  under  five  years;  death  rate,  18.9;  deaths  from 
tj/^hoid  fever,  16;  smallpox,  3;  consumption,  3;  bronchitis,  2; 
pneumonia,  12;  cancer,  4. 
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Washington. — Seattle,  115,000.  Report  for  April,  1902: 
Deaths,  76;  14  under  five  years;  death  rate,  7.92;  deaths  from 
consumption,  5 ;  pneumonia,  14 ;  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, each,  2 ;  cancer,  2. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  300,000.  Report  for  April,  1902: 
t)eaths,  321 ;  125  under  five  years;  death  rate,  13.05 ;  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  croup,  17;  consumption,  25;  other  tubercular  dis- 
eases, 1 1 ;  cancer,  18.  Contagious  diseases  reported :  Smallpox, 
14;  phthisis,  10;  diphtheria,  41;  scarlet  feVer,  18;  typhoid  fever, 
12;  measles,  76. 

Montreal,  Canada. — ^A  recent  report  on  vital  statistics  shows 
that  of  6,990  vaccinations  reported  in  1900,  only  48  of  which  were 
performed  by  the  family  physician,  the  balance  being  performed 
by  the  public  vaccinators.  Of  this  number,  2,094  were  primary 
vaccinations,  the  balance  being  revaccinations.  Contagious  dis- 
eases numbered  2,802,  divided  as  follows :  Diphtheria,  523 ;  scarlet 
fever,  1,107;  typhoid,  647;  smallpox,  24.  The  births  numbered 
9,892;  marriages,  2,240.  Still  births  and  deaths  among  illegiti- 
mate and  prematurely-born  children,  742;  premature  births,  legiti- 
mates, 300;  premature  births,  illegitimates,  31;  still  births,  legiti- 
mates, 322;  still  births,  illegitimates,  44.  Among  the  French- 
Canadians  the  deaths  numbered  5,287,  of  which  number  3,299 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  Among  the  other  Catholics,  444 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  Among  the  Protestants  the  number 
was  370. 

Havana,  271,363 — 72,492  colored.  Major  Gorgas  reports  for 
April,  1902,  499  deaths.  The  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  year 
1898  was  21,252,  giving  a  death  rate  of  91.53;  for  1899  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  8,153,  a  rate  of  33.67;  for  1900,  6,102 
deaths,  a  rate  of  24.40;  for  1901,  5,720,  a  rate  of  22.11.  For  the 
first  four  months  of  1902,  there  have  been  1,896  deaths,  which 
would  give  for  the  year  5,688  deaths,  a  rate  of  20.68.  This  indi- 
cates very  forcibly  the  steadily  improving  sanitary  conditions. 

Another  month  has  passed  without  a  case  of  yellow  fever;  the 
last  case  occurred  in  September,  1901.  The  yellow  fever  table  in 
the  body  of  the  report  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease since  the  year  1889.  For  these  twelve  years  the  smallest 
number  of  deaths,  122,  occurred  in  the  yellow  fever  year  of  1899- 
1900;  the  largest  number,  1,385,  occurred  in  1896-1897,  and  the 
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average  number  of  deaths  for  that  period  was  466.     For  the  simi- 
lar period  of  1901-1902,  we  had  only  5  deaths. 

Our  mosquito  work  commenced  on  February  4,  1901.  As 
Havana  has  never  been  free  from  yellow  fever  before,  I  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  figures  quoted  that  it  is  now 
entirely  stamped  out ;  and  believing  that  it  is  only  propagated  by 
the  mosquito,  I  do  not  think  it  can  occur  again  unless  introduced 
from  the  outside. 

The  amount  of  work  being  done  for  the  destruction  of  mos- 
quitoes is  undiminished,  and  this  has  had  a  great  effect  in  decreas- 
ing malaria.  For  the  year  1900,  the  year  previous  to  mosquito 
work,  there  were  344  deaths  from  this  disease ;  during  the  year 
1901,  the  first  year  of  mosquito  work,  there  were  151  deaths;  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year,  26  deaths. 

This  is  the  last  monthy  report  of  vital  statistics  which  will  be 
made  to  the  military  governor,  and  it  is  also  my  last  month  as 
health  officer  of  the  citv  of  Havana.  I  therefore  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  military  governor  to  a  comparison  between  the 
conditions  existing  in  April,  i8g8,  just  prior  to  the  American  oc- 
cupation, and  those  which  exist  in  April,  1902,  the  last  month  of 
American  control. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Havana  in  April,  1898,  was 
1,399:  the  death  rate  was  71.88.  In  April,  1902,  there  were  499 
deaths,  a  death  rate  of  21.77.  In  April,  1898,  there  were  49 
deaths  from  malaria ;  in  April,  1902,  8  deaths  occurred  from  this 
disease.  In  April,  1902,  there  were  no  cases  and  no  deaths  of 
either  yellow  fever  or  smallpox  in  the  city ;  these  two  diseases  have 
for  generations  ranked  among  the  principal  causes  of  death  here. 

I  submit  this  report  as  representing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city  of  Havana  as  it  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment. W.  C.  GORGAS, 
Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Sanitary  Officer. 

CHOLERA    IN   THE   PHH.IPPINES. 

The  situation  regarding  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  set  out  in  a  report  received  by  Surgeon-General  Forwood 
from  Lieut.-Col.  Heizeman,  June  13,  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  in  the  islands. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  at  Manila  in  March  was  at- 
tributed in  some  quarters  to  vegetables  coming  into  the  islands 
from  infected  Chinese  ports,  and  in  others  to  the  drinking  of 
Pasig  River  water,  foul  with  the  sewage  of  the  city.     LieUt.-Col. 
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Heizcman  says  the  anny  is  much  better  protected  than  the  native 
population  or  than  civilian  Americans  in  the  islands,  because  of 
the  care  which  is  exercised  in  supplying  good  food  and  water. 

In  Manila  alone  a  total  of  275  cases  with  215  deaths  had  oc- 
airred  up  to  April  15,  the  date  of  the  report,  with  453  cases  and 
308  deaths  outside  the  city.  In  the  provinces  the  disease  attacked 
twenty-two  different  places.  In  the  Camarines,  at  Nueva  Cacares, 
the  disease  appeared,  and  this  has  been  the  only  point  where  the 
army  has  suffered,  two  cavalrymen  and  an  infantryman  having 
the  disease.  The  colored  troops,  the  report  says,  naturally  mix 
much  more  with  the  natives  than  the  whites,  drinking  the  water  in 
the  shacks  which  they  visit,  and  eating  native  food,  and  they  are 
thus  made  more  liable  to  contract  cholera. 

Smallpox  also  has  appeared,  and  has  been  more  prevalent,  it  is 
stated,  this  year  than  in  any,  except  the  first,  of  American  occupa- 
tion. The  wife  of  an  American  army  officer  in  Manila  has  been 
attacked  by  it. 

Vigorous  measures  of  prevention  have  been  instituted  to  at- 
tempt to  check  the  spread  of  cholera. 


METHOD   OF   KILLING  ANIMALS   AT    PARIS   POUND. 

A  lethal  chamber  for  the  destruction  of  lost  dogs  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Paris  pound.  Thirty  condemned  dogs  are  placed  in  a 
cage,  which  is  rolled  onto  a  platform,  which,  by  hydraulic  force, 
sinks  about  six  feet  into  the  earth  and  is  hermetically  closed.  Car- 
bonic-acid gas  is  turned  on  and  in  the  space  of  forty  seconds  every 
dog  dies  without  a  struggle.  By  the  old  system— the  use  of  com- 
mon gas — the  dogs  suffered  for  sometimes  two  and  three  minutes. 

In  the  London  pounds  an  admixture  of  carbonic-acid  gas  and 
chloroform  is  used,  but  it  was  decided  here  that  as  carbonic-acid 
gas  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  anaesthetics  known,  the  chloro- 
form was  superfluous.  The  cost  of  this  lethal  chamber  was  almost 
10,000  francs  ($1,930). 

In  the  pounds  of  some  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  elec- 
tricity is  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  dogs.  While  this  causes 
instant  death,  only  one  dog  can,  as  I  understand  it,  be  killed  at  a 
time.  Edward  Sumner  Glavis.  Consular  Clerk. 

Paris,  January  16,  1902. 
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DIET.* 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  been  for  many  years  an  accepted 
authority  on  diet,  but  not  infrequently  misrepresented  by  vege- 
tarians, who  have  been  wont  to  suport  their  exclusiveness  by  cit- 
ing disjointed  sections  from  his  writings.  "This  little  work," 
he  tells  us  prefatorily,  is  the  same  as  that  first  published  in  1886^ 
when  he  was  but  sixty-five  years  of  age,  to  which  he  has  now 
added,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  about  an  equal  amount  of  mat- 
ter, verifying  his  earlier  experience  and  observations,  and  an 
appendix  on  sugar.  Evidently  he  is  still  free  from  what  many 
younger  persons  are  wont  to  describe  as  infirmities  common  to  the 
aged,  not  because  he  has  lived  upon  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet, 
but  because  he  has  avoided  errors  in  diet — above  all,  overeating — 
has  not  been  a  wine-bibber,  has  led  an  active,  outdoor  life,  ex- 
posed to  such  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  disturbed  sleep  as  are 
common  to  busy  physicians.  Well  clad,  and,  when  indoors,  he 
has  been  no  less  careful  of  a  wholesome  supply  of  fresh  air  suffi- 
ciently warm,  than  he  has  been  of  wholesome  food  in  variety, 
properly  cooked.  This  is  inferred  (not  stated  by  the  author) 
from  the  trend  of  his  practical  observations. 

"Speaking  in  general  terms,"  he  explicitly  says,  "I  have  no 
sympathy  with  any  dietary  system  which  excludes  the  present 
generally  recognized  sources  and  varieties  of  food.  It  is  possi- 
ble, indeed,  that  we  may  yet  add  considerably  to  those  we  already 
possess,  and  with  advantage;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
for  dispensing  with  any  one  of  them.  When  we  consider  how 
varied  are  the  races  of  man,  and  how  dissimilar  are  the  climatic 
conditions  which  affect  him,  and  how  in  each  climate  the  occu- 
pations, the  circumstances  and  even  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  inhabitants,  largely  differ,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  admit 
that  any  one  of  all  the  sources  of  food  hitherto  known,  may  be 
made  available,  and  may  in  its  turn  become  desirable,  and  even 
essential  to  life.     .     .     .     While  sympathizing  to  a  large  extent 

♦Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  with  Hints  Concerning 
Habits  Conducive  to  Longevity.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
F.R.C.S.,  M.D,  (Lond.),  etc.,  author  of  **Food  and  Feeding.'* 
i2mo.  P.  134.  Price,  $1.00.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
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myself  with  the  practice  of  what  is  called  'vegetarianism'  in  diet, 
and  knowing  how  valuable  the  exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive  use 
of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  adult  population  of  our  own  and  of  other 
countries  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  for  most  of  that  which  in- 
habits the  torrid  zone,  I  object  strongly  to  a  dogmatic  assertion 
that  such  limitation  of  their  food  is  desirable  for  any  class  or  body 
of  persons  whatever.'^ 

He  cogently  describes  Nature's  plan  of  providing  suitable  food 
to  all  ages.  "Is  baby  a  vegetarian?" — a  knockdown  question,  cer- 
tainly to  the  exclusively  vegetarian  diet  fallacy.  And  to  show 
how  meaningless  it  is  he  refers  to  the  vegetarian  restaurant  of 
the  Health  Exhibition  in  1888,  "which  supplied  thousands  of 
excellent  and  nutritious  meals,  which  contained  eggs  and  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  in  great  abundance/'  This  was  called  vege- 
table diet,  and  asks :  "Why  should  we  limit  by  dogma  or  other- 
wise, man's  liberty  to  select  his  food  and  drink?" 

He  proceeds  to  show  the  suitableness  of  food  to  different  ages 
and  conditions,  lays  special  stress  upon  errors  due  to  improper 
cooking,  keeping  and,  above  all,  overfeeding,  and  the  use  of 
alcohol,  to  which  may  be  attributed  more  than  half  of  the  chronic 
complaints  which  embitter  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  life  among 
tiie  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  population. 

The  new  chapters  discuss  corpulence,  and  dietetics  in  detail, 
with  special  reference  to  the  aged — ^bathing,  bodily  exercise,  etc. 
Corpulence  is  considered  a  bar  to  longevity,  and  preventable  by  a 
properly  regulated  diet,  particularly  by  the  avoidance  of  an  ex- 
cess, or  complete  renunciation  of  fatty  and  starchy  foods  and 
sugar,  and  the  avoidance  of  large  quantities  of  liquids  with 
meals. 

Part  of  what  he  says,  with  regard  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of 
the  aged,  and  particularly  that  portion  which  seems  to  be  based 
upon  his  personal  habit  of  early  morning  tea  and  writing  for  an 
hour  while  in  bed,  and  four  small  meals  daily  besides,  and  his 
presumption  "that  most,  if  not  all  octogenarians  have  passed  the 
age  at  which  the  early  morning  cold  bath  can  be  enjoyed  all  the 
J  tar  round,"  and  squatting  into  a  capacious  hip-tub  of  warm 
water  instead— as  viewed  by  another  octogenarian  (one  intimately 
known  to  this  reviewer)  is  better  calculated  to  promote  debility 
than  strength.  Why  the  octogenarian,  still  in  good  health,  should 
leave  off  a  practice  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  adopt  a  practice  of 
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such  a  decidedly  contrary  effect,  is  inconceivable  and  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  in  view.  And  so,  too,  the  author's  "typical 
system  of  meals"  (besides  the  morning  tea) ;  "breakfast,  say 
about  8.30;  lunch,  about  i  or  1.15 ;  dinner  at  7  or  7.30,  and  a  very 
light  supper,  in  one's  bedroom,  about  11/' 

According  to  our  observation  three  meals  a  day  for  adults,  un- 
der ordinary  occupations,  without  disturbing  digestion  by  tid- 
bits of  any  sort  between,  are  much  better  calculated  to  maintain 
health  than  more.  For  the  functions  of  digestion  certainly  do  not 
acquire  increase  of  power  with  increase  of  age.  Moreover,  most 
persons  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  general  good  health,  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  short  periods  of  indisposition,  for  which  they 
cannot  always  account.  Such .  indisposition  commonly  signifies 
the  need  of  rest,  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
omission  of  a  meal  or  two  is  ordinarily  an  effective  remedy.  In- 
deed, of  errors  in  diet,  the  most  common  at  all  ages  are  too  fre- 
quent eating — allowing  the  functions  of  digestion  no  time  to  rest. 
No  fnatter.how  wholesome  an  article  of  food  may  be,  it  is  but 
rarely,  or  never,  wholesome,  if  partaken  of  in  excess,  too  fre- 
quently, or  at  an  improper  time.  Strength  of  digestive  power  in 
some  persons  may  for  a  time  seem  to  defy  nibbling;  but,  like 
tippling,  if  persisted  in,  the  power  of  resistance  is  certain  to  be 
overcome  in  time,  and,  not  infrequently,  when  beyond  the  ability 
of  recuperation. 

Practical  Dietetics^  with  Special  Reference  to  Diet  in  Dis-j 
ease,*  admirably  supplements  the  preceding.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  parts :  I.  Food  and  food  products ;  II.  Stimulants,  beverages 
and  condiments;  III.  Cooking — Food  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion— the  quantity  of  food  required;  IV.  Foods  required  for 
special  conditions;  V.  Food  digestion — conditions  which  espe- 
cially affect  digestion;  VI.  The  general  relation  of  food  to  spe- 
cial diseases — diseases  which  are  caused  by  dietetic  errors;  VII. 
Administration  o^  food  for  the  sick;  VIII.  Diet  in  disease — diet 
in  infectious  diseases ;  IX.  Rations — dietaries :  and  these  severally 


♦Practical  Dietetics,  with  Special  Reference  to  diet  in  Disease. 
By  W.  Oilman  Thompson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  in  New  York  City;  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  hospitals.  Second 
edition;  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.  8vo.,  pp.  xxiK.-828. 
Dlustrated. •  Price,  $5.00.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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into  special  sections,  and  an  appendix  of  special  receipts  for  in- 
valid food. 

The  first  section  presents  the  elementary  composition  of  foods, 
classifies  them  accordingly,  and  proceeds  to  consider  their  force- 
producing  and  nutritive  values,  and  respective  adaptations  to  the 
needs  of  the  body  in  all  circumstances — ^an  essential  scope  of 
elucidation  of  the  subject  of  its  "special  reference."  Comparing 
the  nutritive  values  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods  (quoting  Sir 
Henry  Thompson)  : 

"It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  meat  in  any  form  as  necessary 
to  life.  ...  To  many  meat  has  became  partially  desirable 
only  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  because  their  digestive  organs  have 
thus  been  trained  to  deal  with  it.*'  This  the  author  rightly  con- 
siders but  partially  true,  "for  the  training  has  become  so  strongly 
a  matter  of  heredity  through  many  centuries  that  those  who  pre- 
fer it  are  certainly  in  better  health  for  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
meat  in  their  dietary,  and  many  primitive  savage  tribes  have 
always  subsisted  largely  upon  meat.  But,"  he  adds,  "errors  in 
diet  are  far  more  common  on  the  side  of  excessive  meat  eating 
than  the  eating  of  too  much  vegetable  food,  especially  among 
civilized  communities."  To  this  our  experience,  in  the  tropics 
and  elsewhere,  is  contrary.  Sickness  justly  attributable  to  errors 
in  diet  is  more  common  to  persons  generally,  and  to  peoples,  both 
civilized  and  savage,  who  for  the  most  part  live  upon  vegetables 
and  fruits,  or  partake  of  such  food  to  excess,  than  it  is  to  the  pro- 
portionately exclusive  and  even  gluttonous  meat  eaters  This 
might  be  verified  by  the  citation  of  many  diseases  with  which 
most  physicians  are  familiar,  particularly  of  children  and  youth, 
but  it  is  unnecessary. 

But,  even  more  than  this,  in  the  community  at  large,  close  ob- 
servers of  the  relation  of  certain  diseases  to  diet,  indeed  of  the 
most  prevalent  and  ultimately  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  our 
midst,  dyspepsia  and  pulmonary  consumption,  appertain  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  to  those  who  exclude  fatty  foods,  and  for  the 
most  part  live  upon  potatoes  and  other  starchy  foods,  and  the 
more  if  together  with  a  common  excess  of  tea.  It  is  notable, 
liowever,  in  another  place,  that  the  author  considers  potatoes  a 
poor  food  unless  eaten  **with  meat  gravy,  fat,  or  butter  and  salt'' 
Sweet  potatoes  are  more  nutritious,  but  not  so  digestible  as  the 
white  potatoes,  **for  they  cannot  always  be  obtained  in  a  mealy 
form"— indeed  a  good  sweet  potato  never  can  be  so  obtained. 
ts  superiority  to  the  common  potato  is,  as  the  author  stated,  due 
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to  its  containing  sugar.  When  freshly  taken  from  the  hill,  sweet 
potatoes,  when  boiled  and  left  to  cool  and  evaporate  the  water 
soaked  into  them,  are  relatively  dry,  but  never  mealy,  almost 
tasteless  and  innutritive.  By  boiling  them  the  sugar  is  dissolved 
out  and  they  become  saturated  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  by 
baking  or  roasting,  the  sugar  is  retained ;  their  nutritive  properties, 
flavor  and  digestibility  maintained.  But  like  some  fruits,  sweet 
potatoes  improve  by  keeping.  They  become  sweeter  and  in  the 
process  of  baking  or  roasting  the  starchy  matter  is  transformed 
into  glucose  and  exudes  as  syrup.  Thus  cooked  sweet  potatoes 
are  soft  and  luscious,  not  "soggy,*'  but  syrupy,  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  and  acceptable  to  even  delicate  stomachs.  There  are 
several  varieties.  The  best  are  those  designated  in  Virginia, 
"Tolman  potatoes/'  Farther  on,  in  Part  I.,  in  the  section  on 
animal  foods,  page  120,  a  similar  error  occurs  with  regard  to  the 
cooking  of  ham  and  bacon,  not  for  the  sick  only,  but  for  the  well. 
For  any  one  who  has  been  raised  on  such  food,  if  cooked  to  a 
**crisp,^'  it  would  be  promptly  rejected  as  so  much  bacon  coah  of 
no  nutritious  value  and  unfit  to  eat.  Properly  broiled  ham  or 
bacon,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  is  rendered  more  savory,  digestible 
and  nutritious.  To  properly  cook  bacon  it  should  be  cut  in 
slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  boiled  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  broiled  hroivii,  but  not  crisped.  Thus  cooked  it  is  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  the  stomach — even  of  dyspeptics — and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  foods  for  consumptives.  One  other  exception. 
Part  II.,  of  liquors,  page  251.  Before  the  word  Rum,  New  Eng- 
land or  London  Dock  should  have  been  written,  for  the  stuff 
"distilled  from  a  mash''  (of  sugar-house,  dirty-floor  scrapings 
and)  *'molasses,''  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  genuine  rum, 
as  New  Jersey  applejack  does  to  French  cognac,  distilled  from 
crushed  grapes.  Rum,  as  made  in  Jamaica  and  Santa  Cruz,  is 
an  unique  liquor,  with  diaphoretic  properties,  due  to  the  presence 
of  butyric  and  other  ethers  peculiar  to  sugar  cane.  It  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  resultant  mass,  after  fermentation,  of  a  mixture 
of  the  skimmings  of  the  sugar  pans  (in  the  process  of  making 
sugar)  with  fresh  cane  juice.  The  intensity  of  flavor  is  regarded 
as  evidence  of  its  excellence;  and,  like  the  product  of  grapes,  is 
said  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
cane  is  cultivated.  Additional  flavor  is  sometimes  given  by  add- 
ing pineapples  and  guavas  to  the  distillation.  It  greatly  improves 
with  age. 

But  these  and  a  few  other  errors  of  small  moment  can  hardly 
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be  considered  inconsistent  with  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and 
certainly  are  not,  when  compared  with  other  works  of  similar 
scope  on  the  same  subject,  necessarily  requiring  credence  for 
many  things  beyond  personal  knowledge. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  singular  completeness:  replete  with 
knowledge  of  foods,  dietetics  and  beverages,  their  adaptations  to 
the  needs  of  the  sick,  and  the  best  modes  of  preparing  them — 
knowledge  which  no  physician  or  surgeon,  who  would  be  abreast 
with  recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of  dietetics  can  afford  to 
do  without. 

The  Food  Factor  as  a  Cause  of  Health  and  Disease  Dur- 
ing Childhood,*  comprises  a  lucid  statement  of  the  composition, 
nutritive  value  and  adaptation  of  different  foods  to  the  necessities 
of  childhood ;  points  out  the  ill  effects  of  the  exclusion  of  impor- 
tant foods  required  for  the  formation  of  the  tissues,  and  the  ex- 
cessive fear  of  indigestible  food  which  often  leads  to  actual  debil- 
ity in  default  of  essential  elements  for  healthy  development. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  mineral  elements  which  cannot  be 
introduced  into  the  system  in  an  assimilable  form  except  in  or- 
ganic combination  with  albuminous  molecules  in  certain  vege- 
tables and  cereals,  which  obtain  them  direct  from  the  soil  as  pro- 
vided by  nature.  Lack  of  such  mineral  constituents  in  food  will 
hot  only  cause  all  vigor  and  vitality  to  dwindle  and  die  out,  but 
indeterminate  disease  processes  to  supervene  in  consequence  there- 
of. "Suitable  adaptation  of  the  different  food  constituents  to  cover 
the  large  demand  for  heat  and  energy,  and  for  the  storing  of 
proteids,  minerals  and  fat  for  future  needs,  is  the  paramount  con- 
sideration in  the  diet  of  a  child,"  and  here  shown  to  be  practicable. 
The  pamphlet  should  find  many  readers. 


"Progressive  Medicine/'  for  June,  contains  a  series  of  valu- 
able contributions  on  subjects  of  great  importance  to  the  general 
practitioner.  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Cole/s  article  on  the  Surgery  of  the 
Abdomen,  including  Hernia,  is  thoroughly  practical,  illustrating 
the  great  field  for  surgical  therapeutics  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  which  have  hitherto  been  consid- 

*The  Food  Factor  as  a  Cause  of  Health  and  Disease  During 
Childhood,  or  the  Adaptation  of  Food  to  the  Necessities  of  the 
Growing  Organism.  By  Joseph  E.  Winter,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children.  Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
New  York.     Pamphlet,  p.  20.     William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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ered  as  solely  medical  affections. — Dr.  John  G.  Qark  covers  the 
operative  field  of  Gynecology,  and  all  devices  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  women  with  great  thoroughness. — Dr.  Alfred  Stengel 
in  his  article  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Ehictless  Glands, 
the  HemcM-rhagic  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  handles  these  difficult 
subjects  in  such  a  lucid  and  practical  way  as  to  make  his  contribu- 
sion  of  value  not  only  to  the  pathologist,  but  also  to  the  physician, 
who,  from  the  exigencies  of  his  work,  may  find  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  most  recent  advances  which  have  been  especially 
remarkable  in  the  study  of  the  blood. — The  article  on  Ophthalmol- 
ogy by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  is  marked  by  its  author's  characteris- 
tic facility  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of 
value  to  the  oculist  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
general  practitioner. — ^As  usual,  illustrations  are  employed  liberally 
wherever  they  can  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  The  ab- 
stracts are  full  and  give  the  complete  gist  of  the  original  papers 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  comments  of  the  various  editors  upon  them. — Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  GREAT   SOUTHWEST. 

The  Southwest  lies  in  the  semi-arid,  or  sub-humid,  belt.  It  is 
an  elevated  plateau,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  except  where  it 
bends  to  the  valleys  of  eccentric  rivers  that  wander  across  it 
oceanward.  At  times  the  very  beds  of  these  rivers — ^the  Cim- 
arron, the  Pecos  and  the  Beaver,  with  their  minor  branches — ^are 
glistening  ribbons  of  sand,  which  the  daintiest  lady  might  cross 
without  soiling  her  boot ;  again,  a  tiny  rivulet  winds  its  devious 
way  along  the  sand  path ;  then,  when  the  snows  have  melted  in 
the  mountains,  a  rushing  flood,  six  to  ten  feet  high,  sweeps  down 
the  valley,  carrying  everything  before  it. 

".  But  the  soif  is  fertile  and  rich  over  much  of  the  plain.  The 
surface  is  covered  at  the  northern  portion  with  buffalo-grass,  a 
dose-curled,  gray  herbage  that  is  stock  food  the  year  round.  Iti 
January,  as  well  as  in  June,  on  it  alone  flocks  and  herds  will 
thrive.     Toward  the  south  is  sage  brush  and  mesquite.    lit  fhfe 
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desert-like  spaces  the  cactus  rears  its  forbidding  head,  and  the 
deceitful  mirage  beckons  gaily  to  the  traveler.  The  foothills  of 
the  Rockies  crop  out  here  and  there  with  towering  summits. 
Above  is  a  sky  forever  blue,  while  ceaseless  winds  have  this  fot 
their  playground.  Rain  and  snow  are  infrequent,  even  to  the 
southeast,  where  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  is  felt.  These  condi- 
tions, together  with  the  mildness  of  its  temperature,  fit  it  espe- 
cially for  stock-raising  and  the  attendant  branches  of  agriculture 
which  the  West  is  learning  to  master.  Because  of  this  fitness, 
and  because  the  "free  range''  days  of  the  West  are  passing  away 
forever,  comes  the  demand  for  farms  instead  of  ranches,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  settler's  rights. — From  **A  New  Era  in  the 
Southwest,''  by  Charles  Moreau  Harger,  in  the  "American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews*'  for  June. 


RECLAIMING   OUR   DESERTS. 


The  desert  still  maintains  its  fastnesses  in  the  West.  There 
are  some  spots  belter  entitled  to  the  name  than  others,  but  each 
year  these  fastnesses  are  shrinking  before  the  advance  of  human 
enterprise,  as  the  water  might  rise  over  the  land,  leaving  the  high 
and  difficult  places  to  the  last.  So  these  islands  are  scattered 
through  several  States  and  Territories,  mostly  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Oregon,  in  the  great  val- 
ley lying  between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
east,  and  the  Cascades.  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the 
west.  Chief  among  them  are  the  Mohave  Desert,  in  southeastern 
California,  a  territory  as  large  as  Switzerland ;  the  Colorado  and 
Gila  Deserts  of  southwestern  Arizona  and  southern  California; 
the  marvelous  painted  Desert  of  northeastern  Arizona,  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  of  Utah.  Opening  northward  from  the 
Mohave  Desert  lies  Death  Valley,  perhaps  the  most  desolate  and 
iorbiddmg  spot  in  America,  though  comparatively  small  in  ex- 
tent. Yet  there  are  few  places  even  in  these  desert  strongholds 
that  are  wholly  without  life  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  could  be  reclaimed,  if  water  were  available.  Even 
dU  If'  ''''^  """^  "^  ^^  ^'^"^^  activity:  railroads  have  been  built 
anTin  ^T'  l^'^^  ^^  *"  ^^^'^  ^^  '^^"^  >  ™"^«  ^^^  ^^S  opened 
e^^^t  Th     .^'■^"'"'  ^'"^^  ''  ^"^"^  '^''"^^'^  by  irrigatfonVand 

<^ZT.n^\  "^'  ^^  ^'""'^  ^'""^^  '^'''  ^'^  ^^y  "fining 

«mps  and  an  extensive  borax  industry.     In  all  the  West    took 
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as  you  will,  you  will  find  no  desert  more  pitifully  forlorn,  more 
deserted,  more-  irreclaimable  and  more  worthless  than  the  man- 
made  deserts  of  northern  Winconsin  and  Michigan,  where  fire 
has  followed  the  heedless  lumberman  and  spread  a  black  and 
littered  waste  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent,  where  once 
grew  a  splendid  green  forest  of  pine.  One  is  beautiful  with  the 
perfected  grandeur  into  which  nature  molds  even  the  most  un- 
promising material ;  the  other  is  hideous,  grotesque,  pitiful,  a  re- 
minder of  the  reckless  wastefulness  of  man. — From  the  June 
"Century."     .  .  . 

THE    ART   OF    CAMPING. 

Some  very  practical  advice  for  women  campers  is  given  by 
Martha  Comah  in  an  article  with  this  title  in  the  Recreation  Num- 
ber of  **The  Outlook/'  just  published.  Incidentally  the  delights 
of  camping-out  are  engagingly  set  forth,  both  by  description  and 
by  photographs.  Here  is  what  this  writer  has  to  say  about  an 
ideal  bed  for  campers : 

Rubber  mattresses  are  good  and  sleeping-bags  are  excellent, 
but  in  all  my  experience  as  a  camper  I  have  found  nothing  so 
satisfactory  or  so  comfortable  as  tlie  bed  built  of  fresh  pine 
boughs.  When  these  beds  are  carefully  constructed,  there  isn't, 
to  my  mind,  a  hair  mattress  in  the  universe  that  can  compare  with 
this  primitive  but  deliciously  comfortable  affair.  If  you  are 
stopping  only  two  or  three  nights  in  one  spot  and  then  going  on 
in  your  search  for  game  or  for  scenery,  your  guide  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  make  your  bed  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  He 
will  simply  heap  up  some  freshly-cut  pine  boughs  and  arrange 
them  with  the  soft  green  needles  for  the  top  layer  of  the  bed.  The 
truly  satisfactory  bed  of  pine  boughs  requires  some  time  and  some 
skill  to  construct,  and  not  every  guide  who  inhabits  the  Quebec 
or  Aroostook  pine  jungles  knows  how  or  is  willing  to  bother  with 
making  one  properly.  In  the  first  place,  long  logs  are  cut  for 
the  length  of  the  bed,  and  shorter  ones  are  put  across  the  ends. 
Into  this  low  box  are  piled,  first,  large  freshly  hewn  boughs  to 
build  the  bed  up  to  the  height  of  the  box  sides.  On  top  of  these 
boughs  softer  ones  are  laid,  with  the  new  green  parts  on  top  to 
form  a  covering  for  the  springy  moss.  When  plenty  of  the  soft 
green  needles  are  put  over  the  other  boughs,  you  have  a  bed  that, 
is  at  once  deliciously  soft  and  domfortable.  The  best  part  of  it  is 
that  the  aromatic  balsam  is  a  remedy  in  itself,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  bed  lasts  for  days. 
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A  PRESCRIPTION. 

Does  life  seem  vain  and  empty, 

Are  all  things  going  wrong. 
And  is  there  little  music 

Left  in  the  old,  sweet  song? 
Has  the  poppy  lost  its  brilliance, 

The  rose  its  fragrance,  too? 
Take  something  for  your  liver 

And  see  how  that'll  do. 
Have  the  glad  old  hopes  departed, 

Are  the  old  friends  cold  to-day? 
Are  the  splendid  plans  all  scattered 

Behind  along  the  way? 
Has  the  ship  for  which  you've  waited 

Been  wrecked  on  far  off  shores? 
Go  out  and  walk  like  sixty 

And  open  up  your  pores. 

— Chicago  "Record-Herald/* 

THE   NEW   YORK   AQUARIUM   THE   BEST   IN    THE   WORLD, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  or  to  Bermuda 
to  see  beautiful  fishes,  for  the  city  of  New  York  has  established 
an  aquarium  on  a  grand  scale,  where  all  of  those  described  and  a 
multitude  of  others  may  be  seen  without  cost  on  any  day  between 
nine  and  four  o'clock.  It  is  situated  in  Battery  Park,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  within  easy  reach  of 
all  the  ferries  and  the  elevated  railroads.  The  building,  which 
was  built  for  a  fort,  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
circular  in  form,  and  as  you  enter  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit  is  plainly  seen.  On  the  floor  are  six  large  pools  ranged 
around  a  large  central  pool,  and  in  the  walls  are  the  tanks,  whose 
fronts  appear  like  so  many  beautiful  living  pictures.  The  thick 
plate-glass  of  these  tanks  is  so  clean  and  clear  that  it  is  invisible, 
and  one  feels,  as  he  looks  into  them,  that  he  is  walking  about  in 
the  submarine  world.  On  the  main  floor  there  are  thirty-six 
of  these  tanks,  and  in  the  gallery  floor  above  are  fifty-six  more, 
making  in  all,  with  the  pools,  the  largest  aquarium  yet  constructed 
anywhere. 

The  pools  on  the  floor  receive  the  large  water  animals,  such  as 
sharks,  seals,  whales  and  sturgeons. 

In  another  pool,  along  with  some  sturgeons,  are  some  large 
and  curious-looking  fishes — the  anglers.     This  fish  is  almost  flat. 
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with  broad  fins  and  a  wide,  flat  head  that  makes  up  nearly  three-^ 
fourths  of  the  bulk.  It  is  reddish  brown  in  -color,  and  t))Qttled  ^ 
as  to  resemble  the  common  rockweed  of  the  ocean,  and  all  along 
the.  edge  of  the  body  the  skin  g^ows.  out  so  as  to  m^e  a  ragged 
fringe.  Its  mouth  is  a  huge  affair,  so  large  and  cavernous,  that 
a  fish. of  medium  ^ize  could  easily  take  in  a  large  pie  at  a  gulp^ 
Oil  Jbe  fend  of  its  nose  are  two  or  three  long  ^ines,  and  on  the 
tips  of  these  are  little  tassels  of  flesh.  The  name  "angler*'  was 
given  to  the  fish  because  it  half  buries  itself  on  the  bottom  among 
jthe  weeds  so  that  it  is  concealed,  then  plays  the  little  tassels  19 
the'  water  before  its.  mouth  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  fishes  near 
enough  to  engulf  them  in  its  capacious  maw.  Here  is  a  veritable 
fisherman  fishl  It  lives  along  our  Atlantic  coast  in  somewhat 
deep  water,  and  may  grow  to  reach  a  large  size.  There  are  Qther 
fishes  that  angle  for  their  dinner,  and  one  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  "star-gazer,"  runs  a  long,  worm-like  tongue  out  of  its 
mouth,  which  it  wiggles  and  twists  like  a  worm.  The  little  ^shes 
rush  greedfly  to  seize  it,  only  to  find  that  they  have  run  into  a  trap 
from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

The  wall-tanks  on  the  right  side  as  you  enter  are  devoted  to 
fresh- water  specimens,  and  those  on  the  left  to  salt-water  speci- 
mens. Among  the  fresh-water  fishes  are  many  that  are  familiar 
to  every  boy  who  has  wet, a  hook.  Here  are  bullheads,  "punkin- 
seeds,''  yellow  perch,  pickerel,  suckers,  several  kinds  of  bass,  and 
a  large  display  of  the  royal  family  of  the  lakes,  streams  and  brooks 
— ^the  trout  family. 

On  the  salt-water  side  may  be  seen  the  beautiful  tropical  fishes 
from  Bermuda,  and  many  more  kinds  besides.  One  tank  is  filled 
with  lobsters,  blue  crabs,  spider-crabs,  horseshoe-crabs,  and  others. 
Here  are  some  sand  sharks  with  sullen,  ferocious  looks,  and  along 
with  them  are  the  pilot-fish  that  swim  around  with  the  sharks, 
just  as  they  do  in  the  ocean,  expecting  to  gather  up  the  crumbs. 

No  other  aquarium  pretends  to  collect  fishes  beyond  a  few  miles 
from  its  doors,  while  here  distance  is  no  barrier  to  the  exhibition 
of  a  beautiful  or  interesting  specimen.  The  daily  attendance  is 
the  best  measure  of  the  success  and  popluarity  of  the  Aquarium, 
and  that  has  averaged  five  thousand  for  several  months,  without 
any  unusual  attractions. — Prof.  C.  L.  Bristol  in  the  June  "St. 
Nicholas." 

BUSINESS    woman's    CLUBS. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  Business  Woman's  Club,  which'  sup- 
ports a  good  cafe  or  restaurant  in  one  of  the  large  down-town 
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office  buildings,  but  without  the  other  club  features ;  doubtless, 
these  will  c<Hne  later. 

Chicago  is  the  leader  also  in  another  movement  lor  the  con- 
venience and  well-being  of  her  business  women.  This  is  a  res- 
taurant for  w<»iien,  run  by  women,  where  women's  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  waiting  on  themselves  is  utilized  to  do  away  with  wait- 
resse.s,  and  to  bring  the  price  of  a  substantial  hot  lunch  within 
their  means. 

In  the  dining-room  nothing  on  the  bill  costs  more  than  five 
cents,  and  a  girl  may  have  hot  roast  beef,  pork  or  beefsteak,  with 
potatoes,  a  slice  of  bread,  and  a  banana  for  eleven  cents.  The 
plan  of  service  which  makes  these  low  prices  possible  is  much  the 
same  in  all  the  clubs.  The  same  plan  has  been  put  into  success* 
ful  operation  in  Boston. — Helen  M.  Winslow,  June  "Delineator." 

PING-PONG. 

In  the  days  of  my  Aunt  Maria 

They  played  with  a  shuttlecock, 
And  made  it  soar  with  a  battledore 

And  a  diffident  feminine  knock. 
But  now  the  Ping-pong  banner 

Is  the  one  that  we  all  unfurl, 
For  she  plays  in  a  fetching  manner — 

The  paragon  Ping-pong  girl. 

It's  good  for  the  indigestion, 

And  certainly  it  deserves 
All  credit  due  as  something  new 

That's  good  for  delicate  nerves. 
And  after  a  cheerful  dinner. 
With  a  fairly  festive  throng, 
a  either  a  saint  or  sinner 
glad  to  play  Ping-pong. 

Ping-pong  has  an  advantage 
iiat  few  other  games  can  show, 
splays  the  charms  of  shapely  arms, 

a  bodice  cut  fairly  low ; 

a  girl  who  is  jimp  and  slender 
in  bet  on  looking  her  best 
n  she  enters  as  a  contender 

the  popular  Ping-pong  test. 
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Then  play  with  your  Aunt  Maria, 

And  play  with  your  Cousin  Jane; 
You  may  beat  the  '*Spin/'  let  the  pretty  girl  win, 

If  you  want  her  to  play  again ! 
For  she'd  be  very  apt  to  *'hate  yer,*' 

Since  to  lose  is  a  thing  that  stings ; 
And  there's  plenty  of  human  nature 

In  the  heart  of  the  girl  that  "pings/' 

It's  (Certainly  better  in  one  way 

Than  baccarat,  bridge,  or  loo, 
For  it's  good  for  the  health;  and  as  for  wealth, 

Why,  it's  good  for  the  pocket,  too ; 
Since  you  never  get  caught  in  the  net-woik 

Of  the  innocent  Ping-pong  nets, 
And  you'll  do  no  harassing  "fret- work*' 

Over  plaguing  Ping-pong  debts. 

Then  play  all  day  at  Ping-pong 

{Don't  bother  about  the  name, 
Which  suggests  "jim-jams,"  and  "diddle-diddle-danis," 

But  it  gets  there  just  the  same!) 
So  choose  a  becoming  bodice 

(That's  a  most  important  thing !) 
And  you'll  be  proclaimed  as  goddess 

Of  the  paragon  girls  who  "ping." 

— New  Orleans  "Times-Democrat." 


NEWS  FROM   PROCTOR  S. 

Manager  Proctor  will  keep  his  theatres  in  the  field  for  summer 
patronage,  presenting  the  Proctor  Stock  Co.  as  the  main  feature 
of  the  entertainments.  The  best  comedies  will  be  presented  with 
carefully  selected  casts,  staged  with  special  scenic  effects  and  cos- 
tumed in  an  elaborate  manner.  The  favorites  will  all  be  retained, 
Adelaide  Keim,  Beatrice  Morgan,  Florence  Leslie,  Adelina 
Roattino,  Bessie  Barriscale,  Mrs.  Ada  Levick,  Bessie  Lea  Lestina, 
Sol  Aiken,  Chas.  M.  Seay,  Frederic  Truesdell,  Wallacie  Erskine 
and  many  other  popular  members  of  the  big  organization  will  be 
seen  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  theatres,  in  New  York. 

Summer  vaudeville  at  summer  prices  will  prevail  at  Proctor's* 
Newark,  and  at  the  Twentv-third  Street  Theatre.     The  Proctor 
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Stock  Co.  will  have  possession  of  the  Proctor  theatres  in  Albany 
and  Montreal,  presenting  the  latest  Metropolitan  successes. 
Vaudeville  will  be  introduced  between  the  acts  at  all  of  the  Proctor 
theatres  where  the  Stock  Co.  is  presented.  The  entertainments 
will  at  all  times  conform  to  Manager  Proctor's  ideas  of  refinement 
in  tMie  and  correctness  in  presentation.  Special  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  attract  and  please  the  ladies  and  children^  and 
the  summer  bids  fair  to  be  a  lively  period  at  the  Proctor  theatres. 
The  comfort  of  patrons  will  be  considered,  and  the  theatres  will 
be  cooled  by  artificial  means,  fans  will  be  provided  for  all  seat- 
holders,  and  coding  drinks  of  ice-water  will  be  plentifully  dis- 
tributed. Proctor's  theatres  are  invariably  cooler  than  thetem- 
perature  of  the  street. 


"The  Living  Church"  quotes  this  from  a  Connecticut  woman's 
diary,  dated  1790:  "We  had  roast  pork  for  dinner,  and  Dr.  S.,  who 
carved,  held  up  a  rib  on  his  fork  and  said,  'Here,  ladies,  is  what 
Vother  Eve  was  made  of.'  'Yes,'  said  Sister  Patty,  'and  it's  from 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  critter.' " 

Parishioner — The  people  are  complaining  that  you  are  too  lib- 
eral. Unorthodox  Pastor — Oh,  that's  a  mistake,  my  dear,  a  great 
mistake.  I  am  just  as  stingy  as  the  rest  of  you. — "New  York 
Weekly." 

Biggs — There  goes  a  man  who  is  approached  with  fear  and 
trembling  by  all  who  have  dealings  with  him.  Boggs — Ah  I  a 
criminal  judge  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  presume?  Bi^^s — No, 
a  dentist.— "Tit- Bits." 

A  Scientific  Fact:   Doctor — Speaking  of  your  trouble  with 

your  husband,  do  you  know  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  meat  causes 

bad  temper?     Mrs.  De  Jarr — Oh,  yes,  I  have  noticed  it  always 

i  especially  when  it's  burnt. — "New  York  Weekly." 

■  is  your  boy  getting  along  at  school?"  "Splendidly — 
ly !  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  this  boy  of  mine  will  make  his 
the  world,  don't  you  fear.  During  the  time  he's  been 
)  school  they  have  had  thirty-two  examinations,  and  he's 
3   to   dodge  every   one   of   them." — "Glasgow   Evening 
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Foods  :  Their  Nutritive  Value,  Costs  and  Chemical  Com* 
POSITION. — ^W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  ingredients  of  food  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  as  follows : 

"Ordinary  food  materials,  such  as  meat,  fish,  eggs,  potatoes, 
wheat,  etc.,  consist  of — 

"Refuse, — ^As  the  bones  of  meat  and  fish,  shells  of  shellfish,  skin 
of  potatoes,  bran  of  wheat,  etc. 

"Edible  portion, — ^As  the  flesh  of  meat  and  fish,  the  white  and 
yolk  of  eggs,  wheat  flour,  etc.  The  edible  portion  consists  of 
water  and  nutritive  ingredients  or  nutrients, 

"The  principal  kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients  are  protein,  fats, 
carbohhydrates,  and  mineral  matters, 

"We  live  not  upon  what  we  eat,  but  upon  what  we  digest.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  food  for  nutriment  depends  not  only  on 
how  much  of  nutrients  it  contains,  but  also  upon  how  much  of 
these  the  body  digests  and  uses  for  its  support. 

"By  digestibility  of  food  several  different  things  are,  or  may 
be,  meant.  Some  of  these,  as  the  ease  with  which  a  given  food 
material  is  digested,  the  time  required  for  the  process,  the  influ- 
ence of  different  substances  and  conditions  on  digestion,  and  the 
effects  upon  health  and  comfort  are  so  dependent  upon  the  pecul- 
iarities of  different  individuals,  and  are  so  difficult  of  measure- 
ment, as  to  make  the  laying  down  of  hard-and-fast  rules  impos- 
sible. For  our  present  purpose,  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
amount  digested.  This,  fortunately,  is  more  easy  to  determine. 
Understanding  by  the  digestibility  of  a  food  the  proportions  of 
each  of  the  nutrients  which  can  be  actually  digested  by  healthy 
persons,  the  question  can  be  answered  more  or  less  accurately  by 
experiment.^' 

"  .  .  .A  quart  of  milk,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  moder- 
ately fat  beef — sirloin  steak,  for  instance — and  five  ouncesi  bi 
wheat  flour,  all  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial. .  .  .  The  milk  comes  nearest  to  bein^  a  perfect  food. 
It  contains  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  nutritive  materials  that  the 
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body  needs.  Bread  made  from  the  wheat  flour  will  support  life. 
It  contains  all  of  the  necessary  ingredients  for  nourishment,  but 
not  in  the  proportions  best  adapted  for  ordinary  use.  .A  man  might 
live  on  beef  alone,  but  it  would  be  a  very  one-sided  and  imperfect 
diet.  But  meat  and  bread  together  make  the  essentials  of  a  health- 
ful diet.   Such  are  the  facts  of  experience 

"The  diflPerent  nutrients  of  food  serve  the  body  in  different  ways. 
The  principal  tissue  formers  are  the  protein  compounds,  especially 
the  albuminoids.  These  make  the  flesh  of  the  body.  They  build  up 
and  repair  the  nitrogenous  materials,  as  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
and  supply  the  albuminoids  of  the  blood,  milk,  and  other  fluids. 
The  chief  fuel  ingredients  of  the  food  are  the  carbohydrates  and 
fats.  These  are  either  consumed  in  the  body  when  the  food  is 
eaten  or  thev  are  stored  as  fat  to  be  used  as  occasion  de- 
mands.     ... 

"Taking  ordinary  food  materials  as  they  come,  the  following 
general  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  average  amount  of  heat 
and  energy  in  one  pound  of  each  of  the  classes  of  nutrients : 

Calories. 

In  I  pound  of  protein 1,860 

In  I  pound  of  fats 4,220 

In  I  pound  of  carbohydrates 1,860 

"In  other  words,  when  we  com.pare  the  nutrients  in  respect  to 
their  fuel  values,  their  capacities  for  yielding  heat  and  mechanical 
power,  a  pound  of  protein  of  lean  meat  or  albumen  of  egg  is  just 
about  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  sugar  or  starch,  and  a  little  over 
two  potmds  of  either  would  be  required  to  equal  a  pound  of  the 
fat  of  meat  or  butter  or  .the  body  fat. 

"The  fats  have,  weight  for  weight,  about  two  and  one-fourth 
times  the  potential  energy  of  either  the  protein  or  the  carbohy- 
drates. Water  has  no  potential  energy.  Hence  the  food  materials 
which  have  the  most  fat  and  the  least  water  have  the  highest  fuel 
value.  Butter  and  fat  pork  consist  almost  exclusively  of  fat.  They 
lead  the  other  food  materials  in  fuel  value.     .     .     . 

"Among  the  vegetable  foods,  the  chief  differences  to  notice  arc 
the  proportions  of  water  and  of  protein.  The  quantities  of  water 
range  from  90  per  cent,  or  more  in  beets  and  turnips  to  as  low  as 
10  per  cent,  in  some  kinds  of  flour.  In  general,  dry  seeds,  like 
wheat,  com,  and  beans,  and  the  different  kinds  of  flour  and  meal 
prepared  from  them,  contain  not  far  from  one-eighth  water  and 
seven-eighths  nutrients.'*  .  .  .  — xxxvi,  193,  313.  Diagrams 
and  Tables. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE 

NAVY. 


By  John  C  Wise^  M.  D., 
Medical  Director,  U.  S.  Navy. 


for  a  proper  conception  of  this  subject,  we  must  have  some 
standard  as  to  what  we  can  expect  in  an  environment  so  unfitted 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  as  is  presented  on  shipboard,  and 
what  reasonable  concession  can  be  expected  from  the  purely  mili- 
tant arm  for  which  such  a  fighting  machine  as  a  battleship  is  de- 
signed and  constructed,  bearing  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
health  means  efficiency,  and,  on  the  other,  that  too  great  a  sacrifice 
to  this  immediate  purpose  may  defeat  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  a 
ship  or  fleet.  The  man  whose  views  are  the  extreme  exponent  of 
one  side  of  this  question,  Edward  Parkes,  the  celebrated  professor 
of  military  hygiene  at  Netley,  England,  has  said :  '*The  state  em- 
ploys a  large  number  of  men,  whom  it  places  urdtr  its  own  social 
and  sanitary  conditions — it  removes  from  them  much  of  the  self- 
control  with  regard  to  hygienic  rules,  which  other  men  possess, 
and  is  therefore  bound  by  every  principle  of  honest  and  fair  con- 
tract to  see  that  these  men  are  in  nowisie  injured  by  its  system.^' 
We  can  well  understand  this  position  taken  by  one  who  had  so 
deeply  at  heart  the  physical  welfare  of  the  soldier,  but  we  ask  if 
his  views  are  not  too  humanitarian  for  practical  military  affairs? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  most  humane  and  paternal  cf  govern- 
ments were  bound  by  any  such  contracts,  the  recruiting  of  an 
army  would  be  an  impossibility.  Moreover,  such  is  not  the  ex- 
pectation of  those  who  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  soldier  or  a  sailor ; 
on  the  other  hand,  these  men,  as  a  rule,  enlist  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  they  surrender  their  self-control  from  various  mo- 
tives, .iifiong  which  may  be  mentioned  the  pecuniary  compensa- 
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tion,  the  love  of  adventure,  and,  we  will  agree,  a  certain  amount  of 
patriotism.  That  the  recruit  is  aware  of,  and  accepts  the  fact,  that 
his  life  is  to  be  one  of  danger  and  hardship,  is  self-evident  and 
true  in  the  very  nature  of  known  and  inevitable  conditions.  la 
the  same  spirit  as  Parkes's  contention  we  find  the  medical  reports 
of  the  navy  frequently  contain  complaints  of  unjustifiable  sanitary 
conditions  and  hardships,  some  of  which  are  reasonable,  and  as 
many  more,  due  to  a  natural  zeal  which  every  medical  man  must 
feel  in  the  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his  professional  care,  not 
only  to  heal,  but  to  keep  well. 

It  is,  we  will  state  in  the  outset  of  this  brief  representation  and 
discussion,  in  the  belief  that  the  sanitary  progress  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  pari-passu  with  the  advance  for  which 
this  service  is  called  into  existence,  with  a  just  appreciation  of 
efficiency  and  the  due  demands  of  a  considerable  humanity,  that 
the  writer  expresses  his  views,  and  the  most  hopeful  reflection  in 
this  connection  is  the  enlightened  standpoint  which  obtains,  among 
those  high  in  authority,  that  health  is  essential  to  efficiency,  that 
the  man  who  fights  the  gun  is  a  machine  more  important  than  the 
gun  itself,  and  that  no  truer  axiom  was  ever  enunciated  than  that 
of  the  greatest  master  of  the  art,  when  he  said,  "Health  is  indis- 
pensable in  war,  and  nothing  can  replace  it."  (Napoleon  quoted 
by  De  Segur.) 

The  position  taken,  being  conceded,  we  maintain  that  the  sani- 
tary standard  of  our  navy  is  as  perfect  as  can  be  attained,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  important  subject. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  review  the  steps  which  have  led  to  the 
present  condition,  this  subject  relating  to  a  period  just  prior  to  and 
succeeding  the  civil  war,  has  been  fully  related  by  Gihon.  Here  it 
is  desired  to  show  what  the  great  changes  are,  and  what  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  a  period  treated  of  by 
Surgeon-General  Tryon  in  his  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Archi- 
tecture to  Naval  Sanitation." 

Of  the  233  ships  composing  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
January  i,  1902,  136  are  built  of  steel,  58  of  iron,  27  of  wood,  10 
composite  and  2  steel  wood-sheathed.  The  steel,  the  iron  and 
composite  ships  can,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  be  considered 
in  one  class,  amounting  to  194.  The  wooden  class  are  mostly  old, 
used  principally  for  training  and  receiving  ships  or  remaining  in 
service  and  purchased  in  the  Spanish  War.  This  class  is  dimin- 
ishing rapidly  and  will  soon  be  entirely  extinct,  so  the  Navy  can 
oractically  be  considered  as  built  of  metal. 
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The  great  advantage  gained  in  the  health  fulness  of  a  ship  by 
the  use  of  inorganic  material  will  be  readily  understood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vegetable  decomposition  played  a 
conspicuous  part  as  a  factor  in  the  ship  built  of  wood;  there  is 
scarcely  a  report  of  the  date  treated  of  without  allusion  to  this 
cause  of  disease^  applying  especially  to  those  constructed  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  timber  not  perfectly  or  sufficiently 
seasoned  was  often  used.  Sternberg  early  called  attention  to  de- 
caying timber  as  a  cause  of  yellow  fever,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  since  the  practical  abolition  of  wood  in  construction,  this  dis- 
ease has  disappeared  in  epidemic  form  from  the  Navy. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  steel  ship  is  the  practical  aboli- 
tion of  the  bilge,  which  in  the  old  ship,  from  its  situation,  inacces- 
sibility and  darkness,  was  never  sanitary.  The  double  bottom  of 
the  modem  ship  is  accessible,  can  be  well  lighted,  thoroughly 
drained  and  dried.  The  disadvantage  of  metal  in  ship  construc- 
tion is  its  property  of  condensing  moisture  and  its  retention  of 
heat;  the  former  condition  is  minimized  at  this  time  in  the  service 
by  the  use  of  cork,  paint  and  heating  by  steam.  On  the  new  battle- 
ship "Kearsarge"  the  steam  pipes  are  under  the  bunks  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  skin  of  the  ship,  insuring  perfect  dryness. 

With  the  thorough  system  of  ventilation,  now  installed,  even 
tropical  heat  in  the  fire-rooms  is  rendered  bearable. 

Naval  construction,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  has,  in  late 
years,  become  much  more  complicated  with  the  introduction  of 
steel ;  the  anatomy  of  the  old  ship  is  hardly  recognized  in  the  new. 
Whereas,  in  the  old,  we  had  long  fore  and  aft  decks,  with  com- 
paratively few  obstructions  athwart;  the  new  structure  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  planes ;  while  the  compartments  and  other 
structures  render  anything  like  natural  ventilation  impossible. 
The  nomenclature  of  years  ago  is  passing,  and  the  division  of 
forecastle,  poop,  main-deck,  gim-deck,  berth-deck  and  orlop  are 
being  replaced  by  superstructure,  splinter-deck,  bridge-deck,  tur- 
ret, etc.  It  can  be  said  that  a  ship  is  the  most  complex  of  human 
habitations,  and  modern  construction  has  rendered  it  more  so.  A 
writer  of  the  old  regime  on  this  subject  has  described  the  ship  as 
*'a  horizontal  cylinder,  which  is  furnished  with  two  parallel  and 
horizontal  compartments,  to  which  are  added  other  partitions,  in- 
tersecting these  throughout  the  ship  in  a  most  varied  and  irregular 
manner  and  placed  perpendicularly"  (Surgreon  R  F,  Gibbs, 
U.  S.  N.). 

Construction  to-day  is  infinitely  more  difficult  of  description, 
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and  it  is  true  that  the  new  ship  could  not  have  been  made  even  a 
comparatively  healthy  dwelling  had  it  not  been  for  heating  by 
steam  and  the  effective  system  of  artificial  ventilation. 

The  combination  of  these  three  agencies  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  modem  naval  hygiene. 

We  have  mentioned  the  beneficial  results  of  steam  indirectly,  its 
introduction  leading  to  the  abolition  of  sail-power,  thereby  dis- 
carding a  powerful  means  of  natural  ventilation.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  all-around  life  of  a  sailor  on  the  old  ship  was  one  which 
involved  the  use  of  more  muscles  of  the  body  than  any  other  occu- 
pation. He  was  an  adept  with  the  marlin-spike,  or  fine  needle,  for 
sewing  and  embroidery;  the  fidicinales  were  no  more  neglected 
than  the  deltoid  or  femoral  muscles.  The  going  aloft  and  the 
various  exercises  in  making  and  furling  sail  furnished  a  variety  of 
movement  and  an  activity  so  great  as  to  develop  the  finest  physical 
condition,  and  we  must  admit  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
make-up  of  most  ship's  complements  of  to-day.  Yet  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  introduction  of  steam  are  so  great  that 
we  lose  sight  of  whatever  losses  it  may  have  entailed. 

On  the  battleships  the  berthing  space  (cube  d' emplacement)  is 
about  175  feet  per  man  on  the  berth-deck.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  smaller  ships  the  above  ratio  is  much  lower,  being  on  the 
** Newport"  and  "Isla  de  Cuba"  80  cubic  feet.  Compared  with  the 
past  regime,  the  "Hartford,"  "Shenandoah"  and  "Omaha"  al- 
lowed 98  feet  per  man,  which  ratio  obtained  closely  in  the  smaller 
ships.  While  the  cubic  space  cannot  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  to  keep  it  pure  air  must  be  driven  at  such  velocity  as  to  cause 
draught,  a  comparison  would  indicate  that  in  the  service  to-day 
the  space  allotted  per  man  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
larger  ships  and  has  remained  about  the  same  in  the  lower  rates. 

A  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  ventilation  of  our  ships 
when  the  change  was  made  from  the  old  plunger  to  the  Wilson 
air-port,  yet  with  the  small  initial  air-space  the  changes  of  air,  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  for  respiratory  purposes,  were  never  accomplished 
at  sea  or  in  any  weather  requiring  that  the  hatches  be  closed. 

True,  some  of  the  ships  were  better  off  than  others,  through  the 
greater  size  and  fortunate  situation  of  the  hatches,  but  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  period  treated  of  clearly  shows  that  at 
night,  even  with  one  watch  below  and  hatches  and  ports  closed, 
the  renewal  of  air  was  so  insufficient  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
healthy  respiration.  In  speaking  of  such  conditions  on  the  "Tus- 
carora,"  i873-'74.  Surgeon  Neilson  wrote:  "The  pollution  of  the 
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atmosphere,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  (122)  cubic  feet  per 
man,  is  very  rapid,  for,  in  addition  to  the  natural  deterioration  by 
individuals  and  lights,  by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations, 
we  have  fecal  odors  arising  from  water  closets  and  emanations 
from  green  stores  in  the  bathroom."  In  most  of  the  ships  of  this 
date  the  "galley"  was  located  on  the  forward  berth-deck,  and, 
although  the  situation  was  in  nowise  sanitary,  yet,  by  heating  the 
foul  air  below,  it  hastened  its  elimination.  Fires  being  put  out  at 
night,  however,  even  this  artificial  aid  was  withdrawn. 

The  condition  here  shown  existed  in  greater  or  less  degree  on  all 
ships  of  the  Navy  at  this  period,  and  it  can  be  said  in  all  truth, 
when  all  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  other  factors  are  considered, 
that  the  spar-deck  was  about  the  only  part  of  a  ship  that  was  prop- 
erly ventilated,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  in  the  life  at  sea,  as  it 
then  existed,  so  many  demands  called  the  crew  so  great  a  part  of 
the  time  in  the  open  air,  thus  counterbalancing  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  evil  effects  of  the  insalubrity  below. 

While  there  are  reports  from  many  of  the  ships  of  the  new  navy 
showing  that  the  ventilation  is  not  perfect,  they,  in  the  main,  are 
the  result  of  defects  in  installation. 

In  other  respects  the  present  status  of  the  question,  as  shown  in 
the  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  for  1901,  is  altogether  most 
gratifying  and  reveals  an  advance  m  which  the  service  can  be 
justly  congratulated. 

Supply  and  exhaust  ventilation  by  blowers  run  by  electric  force 
exists  in  all  new  ships,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  gives  satisfac- 
tion, or  as  a  minimum  consideration  produces  a  state  so  vastly 
ahead  of  what  we  have  had  heretofore  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
pessimistic.  As  a  standard  we  give  the  system  on  the  battleship 
"Kearsarge"  (Report  of  Fleet  Surgeon  J.  C.  Boyd,  U.  S.  N.). 
The  air  supply  is  accomplished  by  the  means  of  ten  50-inch  venti- 
lating blowers,  each  being  driven  by  a  twelve  horse-power  electric 
motor.  For  the  extraction  of  foul  air  from  certain  portions  of 
the  ship  there  are  three  blowers,  each  driven  by  an  electric  motor 
of  3 J  horse-power,  and  capable  of  making  from  900  to  1,030  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  In  addition  there  are  seven  portable  blowers 
of  i  horse-power  for  ventilating  passages,  holds,  drain-bottoms, 
etc.  The  installation  is  so  arranged  that  blowers  and  motors  are 
on  the  first  deck,  thus  giving  the  air  for  such  portions  of  the  ship 
a  long  main  run  fore  and  aft,  overcoming  curves  and  mechanical 
obstacles. 

The  power  of  this  system  is  such  that  the  air  throughout  the 
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ship  can  be  changed  every  few  minutes.  *'The  cubic  capacity  of 
the  ward-room  is  5.376  feet,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  air  is 
changed  15.6  times  per  hour,  or  every  3.8  minutes."  The  sick  bay 
is  supplied  by  four  branch  ducts,  keeping  the  air  pure  and 
odorless. 

The  volume  of  air  delivered  through  the  blowers,  with  motor 
making  500  revolutions  per  minute,  equals  1 16.544  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  This  amount  can  be  increased  about  32.000  cubic  feet  by 
removing  cowls  and  wire  covering  the  louvres. 

Surgeon  Green,  on  the  "Alabama,"  reports  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem on  that  ship  as  defective,  but  this  is  simply  an  error  to  be 
corrected  by  the  electrical  engineers.  Reports  from  most  of  the 
ships  state  the  electric  ventilation  as  ample  and  efficient. 

Steam  heat  is  generally  adopted  throughout  the  service  and  is 
such  that  the  great  volume  of  air  introduced  can  be  warmed  and 
the  ship  kept  dry.  It  is  with  the  ship  as  with  other  habitations — 
dry  air  means  air  in  motion,  which  is  another  expression  for  its 
purity ;  while  air  ladened  with  moisture  not  only  remains  stagnant, 
but  holds  in  suspension  much  more  readily  any  prevailing  im- 
purity. 

The  change  in  the  amount  of  water  used  on  deck,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  washing  down,  marks  one  of  the  potent  changes  in  the 
naval  service,  as  also  the  provisions  for  shellacking  the  berth-deck 
and  the  use  of  dry  methods  of  cleansing. 

This  practice,  however,  has  not  been  carried  to  the  extent  which 
its  importance  demands,  and  even  in  some  of  the  large  cruisers  the 
berth-deck  is  not  shellacked  and  is  wet  down  as  often  as  twice  a 
week.  In  tropical  stations  the  practice  is  especially  reprehensible, 
for  as  the  ships  must  have  their  awnings  housed  a  good  part  of  the 
time  on  account  of  the  continuous  rainfall,  the  natural  up-draft  is 
prevented  and  much  moisture  confined  below. 

The  electric  light  has  made  immensely  for  sanitary  advance,  for 
while  there  may  not  be  all  the  artificial  light  possible,  there  is  now 
no  part  of  a  ship  which  can  become  a  veritable  **black  hole,"  hid  in 
darkness.  The  search  light  is  turned  on  every  angle,  passage  and 
corner,  where  of  yore  '*a  dull  yellow  tallow-candle  gasping  for 
oxygen"  served  to  make  darkness  visible ;  there  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  men  who  have  "passed  years  in  the  dim,  dismal,  roach- 
ridden  recesses  of  a  frigate's  orlop,  where  air  only  entered  by  a 
wind-sail,"  and  no  light,  save  *'the  glimmer  of  day  through  one 
small  hatch  down  three  or  four  decks."     Yet  it  can  be  said  there  is 
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no  unvarying  difference  in  favor  of  artificial  lighting  in  the  new 
ships  as  compared  to  the  old,  except  in  conditions  noted. 

The  institution  of  the  general  mess,  while  not  as  yet  generally 
adapted,  must  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  service,  in  that  it  mini- 
mizes cooks  and  expenses,  enhancing  greatly  the  comfort  of  the 
men  and  improving  the  system  of  serving.  A  more  clumsy,  in- 
convenient or  unsatisfactory  system  of  subsisting  a  ship's  com- 
pany could  not  be  devised  than  that  hitherto  obtaining  in  our  ships 
of  war ;  it  is  not  only  unbusiness-like,  but  especially  unfitted  to  a 
community  where  compactness  is  so  essential,  and  where  a  multi- 
plicity of  attendants  is  so  undesirable.  We  cannot,  in  contem- 
plating the  present  condition,  refrain  from  a  glance  at  the  old, 
"The  wretched  herd,  who  at  night  kenneled  worse  than  dogs,  by 
day  fed  like  them,  crouching  on  their  haunches  around'  greasy 
mess-cloths,  cutting  with  jack-knives  or  pulling  to  pieces  with 
grimy  fingers  the  chunks  of  'salt  horse'  and  'duff,'  which  made 
their  daily  fare  and  which  later  in  the  cruise  was  both  spoiled  and 
scanty"  (Gihon's  "Thirty  Years'  Sanitary  Progress  in  the 
Navy'').  The  general  mess  is  provided  for  by  regulation  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  paymaster.  On  the  battleship  "Kear- 
sarge'^  there  are  501  men  in  the  general  mess,  which  is  divided 
into  twenty-six  sub-messes,  for  each  of  which  an  attendant  is 
detailed. 

Nine  cooks  are  employed,  classified  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency into  cooks  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  six 
of  whom  are  stationed  at  the  galley  and  three  in  the  bakery. 

The  use  of  agate-ware  in  place  of  tin  utensils,  of  knives  and 
forks,  of  tables  and  benches  in  lieu  of  mess-cloths,  is  a  most  whole- 
some change. 

Recent  sanitary  progress  in  the  naval  service  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  crews  in  minor  matters  relating  to  comfort  and 
health.  The  effort  to  establish  a  ship's  store,  where  articles  not 
included  in  the  pay  department  store  can  be  secured,  is  worthy  of 
imitation  throughout  the  service  and  should  be  official.  Other 
matters  of  like  import  are  baths,  latrines  ("heads")  and  drying- 
rooms.  One  of  the  most  unsanitary  conditions  in  our  older  ships 
was  the  "head.''  It  was  situated  on  the  forecastle,  generally  with- 
out cover  to  prevent  the  action  of  heat,  rain  or  spray ;  a  trough, 
lined  with  lead  and  flushed  by  buckets  or  hand-pumps,  constituted 
the  outfit.  As  a  ship  in  port  usually  swings  to  the  wind,  the  odors 
were  swept  to  the  after-parts  of  the  ship;  a  happy  change  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  heads  are  now  under  cover  and  in  all  cases 
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continually  flushed.  In  many  of  the  new  ships  the  area  allot- 
ted is  covered  with  tiles  and  closets  of  enameled  iron  are  used. 
As  a  rule,  firemen  are  allowed  separate  wash-rooms,  and  the  use 
of  shower-baths  for  the  men  is  found  on  many  of  the  ships. 

In  the  matter  of  uniform  and  clothing,  there  is  ground  for  criti- 
cism; in  regard  to  the  former,  that  it  is  too  frequently  changed. 
Officers  complain  justly,  it  would  seem,  of  the  multiplicity  of 
uniforms. 

The  recent  field  of  action  of  the  naval  service  has  so  greatly 
enlarged  that  the  matter  of  uniform  has  not  kept  pace  with  it. 
The  substitution  of  khaki  for  the  white  working  suit  would  be  a 
decided  advantage.  It  is  not  only  more  durable,  but  would  save 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  in  washing.  Another  objection  to 
the  white  uniform  is  noted  in  several  of  the  reports,  and  this  is, 
its  unfitness  for  landing  parties  in  presenting  the  best  of  targets. 
If  the  khaki  is  used,  the  battalion  is  always  in  uniform  for  land- 
ing, which  to-day  is  so  common  an  experience.  For  our  own  cli- 
mate the  clothing  of  the  blue- jacket  is  suitable,  for  the  tropics  it  is 
in  some  respects  deficient.  The  cap  is  altogether  unsuitable  and 
should  be  exchanged  for  something  lighter  and  broader;  as  a  rule, 
the  men  use  too  heavy  underwear,  causing  no  little  irritation  of  the 
skin.  I 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  behalf  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment is  the  situation  and  equipment  of  the  "sick  bay"  (hospital). 
Formerly  located  on  the  berth-deck,  it  is  now,  on  our  improved 
ships,  placed  much  further  aft,  usually  on  the  same  level.  In 
ships  built  and  repaired  as  recently  as  the  ** Baltimore"  and  "Phila- 
delphia" class,  the  classic  spot  was  chosen  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  a  point  where  there  is  the  greatest  motion,  getting  all 
the  advantages  of  proximity  to  the  head  and  galleys,  with  the 
ship's  store  beneath  and  point  lockers  forward. 

Placed  as  the  present  tendency  is,  all  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed, and  the  sick  bay  on  the  "Kearsarge,'' for  example,  is  a  well- 
lighted,  airy  and  roomy  space,  where  the  sick  can  be  comfortably 
cared  for  and  operative  measures  undertaken  with  every  reason- 
able hope  of  success.  The  sick  bay  of  the  "Kearsarge"  is  within 
an  armored  casemate  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  berth-deck ;  it  is 
20  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  with  a  superficial  area  of  255  feet  and  a 
cubic  capacity  of  3,000  feet ;  it  is  heated  by  an  independent  steam 
circuit.  The  electric  ventilating  system  delivers  116,544  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour.  The  natural  light  is  insufficient,  but  the  elec- 
tric lighting  is  ample.     The  sick  bay  is  fitted  with  metallic  bunks, 
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four  of  which  are  modified  "Street's"  bunks,  which  can  be  utilized 
as  stretchers.  The  floor  is  covered  with  thick  linoleum.  There 
is  a  closet  and  bath,  with  ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  salt- 
water. 

There  is  an  ample  and  complete  storeroom  and  dispensary. 

From  this  slight  consideration  it  is  evident  how  much  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  environment  in  which  our  sea- 
men live,  and  how,  considering  the  unnatural  surroundings,  every 
reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  make  their  lives  as  comfortable 
and  keep  their  health  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  naval  medical 
officer  is  much  more  of  a  sanitarian  than  either  physician  or 
surgeon. 

Sir  William  McCormic  clearly  intimates  that  the  field  of  use- 
fulness of  the  military  medical  officer  as  a  surgeon,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, hardly  exists  in  this  day,  and  the  fact  applies  with  greater 
force  to  the  naval  service,  for  here  the  sanitary  problem  is  admit- 
tedly more  difficult  and  invites  to  its  study  and  elucidation  those 
officers  of  the  medical  corps  who  take  a  more  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  their  duties. 

Warrenton,  Va.,  July  18,  1902. 
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Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Section  on  State  Medicine, 
Thirty-third  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  10-13,  1902. 


"State  Medicine,  Past,  Present  and  Future" :  Address  by  J.  M. 
Emmert,  M.  D.,  of  Atlantic,  la.,  Chairman  of  the  Section. — An 
interesting  summary,  for  the  most  part  paragraphic  excerpt,  of 
sanitary  efforts  and  regulations  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time,  excepting  the  records  of  the  sanitary  and  quarantine 
congresses  of  the  United  States,  1 856-^60,  and  of  the  Citizens' 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1864- '65. 

"Some  1,300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  code  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  Exodus  laid  down  restrictions  on  every  possible 
act  that  mankind  may  perform  to  impair  or  impede  existence. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  improve  upon  them  at  this 
enlightened  day.  Moses  instructed  his  people  that  those  sanitary 
commands  were  inspired  by  a  Supreme  Being ;  that  the  only  health 
officer  in  existence  was  the  Almighty,  who  could  watch  over  their 
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trespasses  against  the  law.  No  matter  where  they  might  be,  or 
what  they  might  do,  the  Supreme  Overseer  would  bring  them  to 
justice  for  the  violation  of  the  code  of  health."  The  address  pro- 
ceeds to  instance  the  Justinian  Law ;  Features  of  the  Mosaic  Law ; 
Pestilence  and  Superstition ;  The  First  Quarantine ;  Extension  of 
Quarantine;  Quarantine  in  the  United  States;  International  Sani- 
tary Conferences ;  Epidemics  in  the  United  States ;  Growth  of  the 
Hospital;  Medico-legal  Beginnings;  Growth  of  Pharmacology; 
The  First  Pure  Food  Laws;  Early  Rules  Governing  Autopsies; 
Founders  of  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Active  Growth  of  Legal 
Medicine;  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  by  the  Ancients ;  Early  Dissec- 
tions ;  Human  Vivisection ;  Laws  on  Dissection ;  Opposition  to 
Vivisection;  Value  of  Vivisection;  Vivisection  Develops  Sym- 
pathy; Our  Debt  to  Vivisection;  Vaccination;  Tuberculosis; 
Tuberculosis  Mortality;  Bovine  Tuberculosis  Transmissible; 
What  Statistics  Prove;  Illustrative  Cases;  Importation  of  Dis- 
eased Animals;  Governmental  Control;  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria; 
National  Board  of  Health  and  Examiners;  Regulation  of  Mar- 
riage; Prophylaxis  Against  Anarchy;  Public  Baths;  Restriction  of 
Venereal  Diseases;  Detention  of  Syphilitics;  Abolish  the  Coroner; 
and  sums  up  with  conclusions  as  follows : 

"All  foregoing  regulations,  if  established,  will,  I  am  sure,  tend 
to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  our  nation. 

**  State  medicine  is  a  creation  of  necessity  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, but  its  future  development  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  scien- 
tific character  of  its  work,  and  to  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  economic  and  beneficent  results  of  such  work. 

"The  world's  rapid  transit  and  intercommunication  brought  on 
the  high  state  of  civilization  and  made  the  whole  human  race  one 
family,  so  that  people  of  every  color,  clime,  language,  government 
and  creed  have  become  one  brotherhood,  with  a  law  of  love  and 
care  for  one  another  which  fulfils  the  golden  rule — *Love  your 
neiehbor  as  vou  do  vourself.'  " 

First  Session. 

Sanitation  and  Politics.  —  Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman, 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  showed  that,  while  sanitation  and 
politics  are  often  antagonistic,  politics  may  be  made  to  aid  sanita- 
tion. Of  course  there  were  bad  politics  and  bad  politicians,  but 
there  were  also  good  politics  and  good  politicians,  and  in  a  free, 
self-governing  country  it  was  all  important  that  the  best  classes  in 
the  community  should  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  insist  on 
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questions  pertaining  to  sanitation  and  the  public  health  being 
made  public  issues  at  elections.  At  present  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor  enjoyed  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  hygiene  and 
sanitary  surroundings,  but  even  they  could  not  get  the  full  benefit 
of  them  unless  the  poor  were  also  protected,  as  disease  breaking 
out  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  might  spread  to  classes  of  the  com- 
munity far  removed  in  social  condition. 

Discussion. — ^H.  O.  Marcy  (Boston),  Stephen  Smith  Burt 
and  S.  A.  Knopf  (New  York),  and  Seneca  Egbert  (Philadel- 
phia) described  the  difficulties  that  had  been  encountered  in  these 
respective  cities  and  the  triumphs  that  had  ultimately  been  ob- 
tained by  bringing  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  political 
elections. 

The  Drainage  Canal  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, — H.  O.  Marcy 
(Boston),  who  spent  some  time  last  winter  in  the  adjacent  repub- 
lic as  the  guest  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  said  it  was  a 
revelation  to  Americans  to  visit  that  country  and  see  the  progress 
which  was  being  made,  largely  by  means  of  American  capital  and 
under  the  direction  of  American  enterprise.  There  was  also, 
however,  cause  for  marvel,  as  he  showed  in  the  work  that  had  been 
done  centuries  ago— even  before  the  time  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  arrived  on  the  New  England  coast.  Plans  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive character  for  the  drainage  of  the  valley  were  prepared 
as  far  back  as  1607  by  a  French  engineer  named  Henri  Martin, 
and  the  works,  though  on  a  somewhat  modified  scale,  were  car- 
ried to  completion  in  a  period  of  eleven  months,  15,000  Indians 
being  employed  on  them.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  and  other 
elaborate  undertakings,  the  City  of  Mexico,  besides  being  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  destruction  from  inundation,  remained  in  a  very 
unsanitary  condition  until  the  completion  of  the  modern  system  of 
improvements,  which  was  commenced  in  1879  ^ind  finished  in 
1900,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,000.  By  these  works  five  great  objects 
were  accomplished :  ( i )  The  city  was  freed  from  the  danger  of 
destruction  by  the  flooding  of  the  streams;  (2)  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  reception  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
valley;  (3)  the  water  level  of  the  valley  was  placed  under  con- 
trol ;  (4)  the  water  was  rendered  available  for  dynamic  purposes, 
^"d  (5)  provision  was  made  for  the  irrigation  of  what  had  previ- 
ously been  an  arid  waste.  Marcy  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  the 
undertaking  as  one  without  parallel  in  the  mechanic  achievements 
of  the  nations. 

Discussion, — On  the  motion  of  Knopf  (New  York),  seconded 
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by  Benjamin  Lee  (Philadelphia),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  author  for  his  instructive  paper.  The  latter  speaker  caused 
some  amusement  by  telling  of  the  introduction  of  wheelbarrows  to 
save  the  natives  from  the  laborious  work  of  carrying  the  material 
for  the  embankments  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  baskets  on  their 
heads.  When  the  laborers  saw  the  barrows  they  expressed  de- 
light at  their  ingenuity  and  eagerly  distributed  them,  but  when  the 
American  contractor  went  up  next  morning  to  see  how  the  work 
was  getting  on,  his  surprise  was  not  inconsiderable  to  find  all  the 
men  carrying  the  barrows  on  their  heads. 

Microscopic  Aid  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Scarlet  Fever, — ^W.  K. 
Jaques  (Chicago)  showed  the  value  of  microscopic  evidence  de- 
pendent upon  knowledge  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  Diplococcus 
scarlatincB,  Immunity  in  man  and  animals  was  the  rule;  suscep- 
tibility the  exception.  The  throat  might  be  susceptible  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  immune ;  but  more  important  than  the  presence  of 
the  germ  was  the  degree  of  its  malignancy.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, he  said  that  by  means  of  cultures  taken  from  the  throat  a 
diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  might  often  be  made  before  the  rash  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  possible  by  the  same  means  to  detect  mixed  in- 
fections of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  In  all  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  where  there  was  any  doubt,  he  advised  the  giving  of  anti- 
toxin which,  if  it  did  no  good  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  had  never, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  been  known  to  do  any  harm.  He  did  not 
feel  justified  in  saying  much  on  the  prospects  that  there  are  for  the 
speedy  discovery  of  an  antitoxin  for  scarlet  fever,  or  even  in  speak- 
ing too  positively  as  to  whether  they  should  look  for  a  prophylactic 
agent  along  the  lines  of  vaccination  or  those  of  antitoxic  treatment. 
A  German  investigator  was  reported  to  have  rendered  a  number 
of  persons  immune  by  means  of  a  serum  taken  from  a  patient  who 
had  recovered  from  scarlet  fever.  There  were  obvious  objections 
to  the  use  of  human  serum,  notably  the  danger  of  conveying  other 
diseases,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  that  further  experiments 
should  be  conducted  on  animals  to  see  whether  the  desired,  anti- 
toxin could  not  be  discovered. 

Boards  of  Health  and  the  Manufacture  of  Vaccine  Virus  and 
Antitoxin. — H.  O.  Marcy  (Boston)  introduced  a  discussion  on 
this  subject,  which  he  explained  was  at  present  causing  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  Massachusetts,  the  question  being  whether 
they  should  rely  on  private  manufacturers  for  these  products  or 
should  allow  the  State  to  extend  its  paternal  functions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  undertaking  their  manufacture. 
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Discussion. — S.  H.  Knopf  (New  York)  said  he  had  heard  this 
question  a  good  deal  discussed  in  New  York,  and  the  opinion 
which  he  had  expressed  before,  and  now  begged  to  repeat,  was 
that  control  laboratories  should  be  established  in  every  State  for 
the  testing  of  serums  and  similar  products.  Lee  (Philadelphia) 
was  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  necessity  which  a  manufacturer 
was  under  in  his  own  interest,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the 
quality  of  his  products,  probably  afforded  a  better  guarantee  of 
their  purity  and  strength  than  was  to  be  expected  from  their  ex* 
amination  by  officials  who  might  be  appointed  for  purely  political 
reasons.  At  the  same  time  some  such  control  as  the  last  speaker 
had  suggested  seemed  called  for,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  commercial  virus  put  on  the  market  in  recent  years  had  proved 
inert,  while  other  virus  had  been  found  to  be  positively  dangerous. 
C.  B.  Johnson  (Champlain,  111.)  said  the  University  of  Illinois 
had  been  making  its  own  vaccine,  but  they  had  failed  to  get  it  put 
on  the  market.  He  thought  bodies  of  this  kind  should  be  allowed 
to  make  it  and  sell  it  at  cost  price.  Seneca  Egbert  (Philadel- 
phia) said  that  he  agreed  with  Lee  as  to  its  being  the  interest  of 
manufacturing  houses  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  products ; 
but  in  the  recent  past  demand  for  vaccine  virus  it  appears  as  if 
some  one  had  been  careless,  and  as  a  result  a  prejudice  had  been 
created  against  vaccination  which  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
remove.  H.  M.  Bracken  (Minneapolis)  contended  that  any  con- 
trol which  was  established  should  be  in  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  H.  Mitchell  (Asbury  Park,  N.  J.)  spoke  of 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  details  of  inspection ;  J.  E.  Stub- 
BERT  (Liberty,  N.  Y.)  paid  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  anti- 
tuberculous  serum  produced  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  and  Stephen  Smith  Burt  (New  York)  claimed 
credit  for  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city  for  its  work  in  intro- 
ducing antitoxins  and  practically  exterminating  smallpox  by 
means  of  the  vaccine  it  made  on  its  own  farm.  The  chairman 
said  that  Chicago  continued  to  buy  antitoxin  from  New  York,  in 
spite  of  the  statement  that  some  inferior  goods  from  that  city  had 
once  been  palmed  off  on  it.  Marcy  concluded  the  discussion  by 
saying  that  the  principle  involved  was  one  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Second  Session. 

Symposium  on  Tuberculosis. — This  was  introduced  by  S.  A. 
Knopf  (New  York),  who  read  a  paper  on  the  present  aspect  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem  in  the  United  States,  Stale  and  municipal 
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sanatoriums.  He  gave  a  large  amount  of  detailed  information  as 
to  the  steps  being  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  to  combat 
the  disease,  the  data  being  derived  from  replies  to  queries  ad- 
dressed to  forty-seven  States  and  Territories  and  a  number  of 
cities.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  decided  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years.  While  a  few  States  and  cities 
have  made  retrogressions,  the  majority  have  advanced.  Much 
more,  however,  is  required  in  the  way  of  united  effort,  and  with  a 
view  to  this,  what  is  principally  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  health  in  Washington  and  the  passage  of  a  gen- 
eral law  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  man 
and  beast.  The  first  step  should  be  the  appointment  of  a  national 
commission  to  formulate  a  law  that  would  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

Results  Obtained  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  at  Fort  Bay- 
ard.— Major  D.  M.  Appel  (Fort  Bayard)  described  the  methods 
of  feeding,  rest  and  exercise,  and  discussed  the  effects  of  altitude 
on  the  symptoms  and  blood.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution, 623  persons  had  been  admitted,  and  of  these  55  were  read- 
mitted after  discharge.  At  the  end  of  March,  174  persons  con- 
tinued under  treatment,  and  the  remaining  449  were  accounted  for 
as  follows :  Discharged,  clinically  cured,  after  an  average  residence 
of  eight  months,  33;  convalescent,  52;  improved,  157;  unimproved 
(including  17  discharged  in  less  than  one  month),  113;  died  (in- 
cluding 25  in  less  than  one  month),  94.  In  considering  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  classes 
of  cases  are  taken,  whereas  in  ordinary  sanatoria  only  selected 
cases  are  admitted.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  at  Fort 
Bayard  are  from  the  tropics,  and  are  feeble  and  emaciated,  besides 
being  in  many  cases  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

Experience  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  at  Fort  Stanton. — 
P.  M.  Carrington  (Marine  Hospital  Service).  Out  of  303  cases 
admitted  since  the  institution  was  opened  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  45  have  died,  9  discharged  unimproved,  97  discharged  im- 
proved, 37  discharged  apparently  or  clinically  cured,  and  115  re- 
main under  treatment.  One  feature  of  the  institution  to  which 
Surgeon-General  Wyman  attaches  importance  is  a  garden  or  farm 
which,  while  helping  to  make  the  hospital  self-supporting,  affords 
congenial  employment  in  a  suitable  climate  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  patients  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 

Sanatorium  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. — S.  G.  Bonney  (Den- 
ver, Colo.)  discussed  the  question  from  two  points  of  view — the 
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welfare  of  the  tuberculous  class  and  the  preservation  of  communi- 
ties. There  are  three  classes  of  cases  for  which  institutional  con- 
trol is  demanded:  (a)  Those  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  and 
hopelessly  impoverished;  they  are  entitled  to  some  care  in  their 
final  days,  (fr)  The  tuberculous  poor  who,  by  temporary  care, 
may  be  restored  to  their  position  as  bread  winners,  (c)  The  igno- 
rant and  vicious,  without  regard  to  the  stage  of  their  disease,  who 
wilfully  or  recklessly  make  themselves  a  public  menace.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  classes  for  whom  institutional  treat- 
ment per  se  may  still  be  regarded  as  sub  jiidice — ^those,  for  exam- 
ple, of  limited  means  who  are  in  an  incipient  stage  of  disease,  and 
those  again  with  considerably  more  advanced  infection,  but  in 
more  comfortable  circumstances.  These  cases  must  be  deter- 
mined on  their  individual  merits.  Over  and  above  these  there  are 
cases  in  which  residence  in  closed  sanatoriums  is  contraindicated, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which,  in  addition  to  climatic  ad- 
vantages, sanatoria  are  of  especial  benefit. 

Third  Session. 

The  Relation  of  Human  and  Bozine  Tuberculosis, — D.  E. 
Salmon  (Washington),  after  reviewing  the  investigations  of 
De  Jong,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Martin,  Chauveau, 
Ravenel,  Naughton  and  others,  concludes  that  there  is  now  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin  may 
infect  cattle  and  produce  a  progressive  and  fatal  disease  in  them; 
also  that  tubercle  bacilli  from  bovine  sources  may  infect  man  and 
produce  a  progressive  and  fatal  disease.  Ingestion  tuberculosis 
may  have  its  starting  point  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  thorax,  or 
even  in  the  lungs,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  human  tuberculosis 
showing  a  primary  intestinal  lesion  is  no  indication  of  the  number 
of  cases  which  occur  from  ingestion.  We  must  depend  largely 
upon  clinical  evidence  for  a  determination  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency with  which  man  is  infected  by  tuberculous  food.  Statis- 
tics seem  to  show  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  man  originat- 
ing from  contaminated  food,  but  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
evidence  is  indirect  and  not  altogether  trustworthy.  It  must  be 
taken  as  an  indication  rather  than  as  a  positive  demonstration. 
Considered  with  other  evidence,  it  justifies  us  in  assuming  pro- 
visionally that  there  is  considerable  danger  to  human  life  from  the 
ingestion  of  food  containing  living  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  Intertransmissihility  of  Human  and  Boxnne  Tuberculosis; 
a  Review  of  Experimental  Evidence. — R.  R.  Dinvviddie  (Fay- 
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etteville,  Ark.).  Does  the  experimental  evidence  tend  to  support 
the  view  that  tuberculosis  may  at  times  have  its  origin  in  con- 
tagion from  cattle?  The  question  is  purely  speculative,  and  in  a 
purely  speculative  question  it  is  common  for  dififerent  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  same  data.  Koch  has  drawn  the  inference, 
largely,  it  would  seem,  from  his  experimental  work,  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  can  constitute  no  factor  in  the  initiation  of  tubercu- 
losis in  man.  Few,  Dinwiddie  thinks,  will  be  able  to  follow  him 
in  his  process  of  reasoning.  Whether  or  not  Koch's  view  be  cor- 
rect, it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  derives  any  support  from  the 
purely  experimental  evidence.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  investiga* 
tion  yet  to  be  covered  before  sanitarians  can  feel  justified  in 
recommending  a  discontinuance  of  those  safeguards  against  infec- 
tion from  tuberculous  dairy  products  which  an  unwilling  public 
are  just  beginning  to  appreciate. 

Some  Practical  Points  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  from 
the  Sanatorium  Standpoint. — ^J.  Edward  Stubbert  (New  York) 
discussed  the  advantages  of  sanatoriums  and  open-air  treatment, 
showing  the  importance  of  hygienic  surroundings,  good  food  and 
proper  medicinal  treatment.  Each  case  must  be  treated  largely  on 
its  own  merits.  In  connection  with  the  influence  of  heat  and 
light,  he  thinks  much  is  yet  to  be  expected  from  the  X-rays, 
though  so  far  we  are  groping  in  the  dark  as  to  their  properties, 
and  the  agency  is  not  a  safe  one  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

M.  P.  Ravenel  (Philadelphia)  showed  exhibits  and  described 
experiments  to  show  that  Koch  was  not  justified  in  denying  the 
intercommunicability  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  On  the 
motion  of  Knopf,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Ravenel  for  his 
address. 

Discussion, — Knopf  (New  York)  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that, 
while  climatic  change  was  of  great  advantage  and  much  good  was 
being  done  by  means  of  sanatoria  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  large  majority  of  tuberculous  patients  must  of  necessity 
always  be  treated  at  home.  He  denounced  as  dangerous  the  cus- 
tom followed  in  New  Mexico  of  using  tuberculin  to  see  if  a  patient 
was  cured.  Boardman  Reed  (Philadelphia)  suggested  that, 
with  the  view  of  absolutely  demonstrating  whether  or  not  bovine 
and  human  tuberculosis  were  intercommunicable,  prisoners  con- 
demned to  death  might  be  allowed  to  submit  themselves  as  sub- 
jects for  experimentation.  C.  L.  Minor  (Asheville,  N.  C.)  eulo- 
gized the  French  idea  of  a  convalescent  farm,  which  he  was  glad 
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to  hear  had  been  carried  out  at  the  Government  sanatorium  at 
Fort  Stanton.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  on  the  motion  of  S. 
A.  Knopf,  seconded  by  Benjamin  Lee  (Philadelphia),  a  resolu- 
tion .was  passed  suggesting  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
address  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government -to  create  a  national 
commission  for  the  study,  investigation  and  consideration  of 
means  for  the  prevention  of  tubeijculosis  in  man  and  animals. 

A  lantern-slide  demonstration  of  smallpox  and  diseases  apt  to 
be  confounded  therewith  was  given  by  Jay  F.  Schamberg 
(Philadelphia). 

Fourth  Session. 

Symposium  on  Tuberculosis;  Sanitary  Measures  in  New  York 
City  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  their  Results. — H.  M. 
Biggs  (New  York).  There  is  no  more  serious  problem  connected 
with  the  public  health,  and  yet  none  which  gives  more  promise  of 
good  results.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  are  partly  compulsory  and  partly  voluntary,  but  the  former 
are  not  strictly  enforced.  At  first  the  medical  profession  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  ordinances,  largely  because  they  did  not 
properly  appreciate  their  aim  and  scope.  In  recent  years  a  better 
understanding  has  prevailed,  and  the  consequence  is  a  large  and 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  board.  It 
has  been  found  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ending  fatally  have 
previously  been  registered.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  over-crowded  tene- 
ment-house districts,  which  were  found  to  be  the  principal  centres 
of  infection.  On  the  other  hand,  harm  has  come  from  calling 
tuberculosis  a  contagious  disease.  It  is  communicable,  but  non- 
contagious. The  pressing  needs  now  are :  Hospitals  for  advanced 
cases,  sanatoria  outside  the  city  for  incipient  cases,  the  inspection 
of  workshops,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures  in  them 
and  in  public  conveyances.  With  the  cordial  support  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  which  is  now  being  accorded  by  the  best  element  in 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  almost  complete  eradication  of  the 
disease  may  not  be  looked  for. 

Discussion — ^The  paper  was  favorably  discussed  by  Knopf, 
Carrington  (the  chairman)  and  others,  most  of  whom  spoke  of 
the  influence  for  good  which  the  action  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  is  having  all  over  the  country.  Reynolds  (Louisville) 
said  that  they  were  not  prepared  in  Chicago  to  put  tuberculosis  in 
the  same  category  with  smallpox  and  the  plague  by  making  it  a 
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notifiable  disease.  Biggs  replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  notifiable  diseases  were  necessarily  con- 
tagious. Malaria  has  been  added  to  the  list  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  proposed  also  to  include  pneumonia.  He  believes  that  even- 
tually all  infectious  diseases — all  diseases  which  are  produced  by 
micro-organisms — will  be  reportable.  On  the  motion  of  Knopf, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Biggs  for  his  admirable  paper. 

Sixth  Session. 

Stnallpox  and  Vaccination.  —  Heman  Spalding  (Chicago) 
pointed  out  various  common  sources  of  error  in  the  records  of  the 
vaccinal  status  of  cases.  Among  cases  alleged  to  have  taken 
smallpox  after  vaccination  are  included  a  large  number  in  which 
the  vaccination  has  only  been  performed  after  the  patient  has  been 
exposed  to  the  disease.  Again,  there  are  many  whose  history  of 
having  been  vaccinated  is  unreliable,  either  on  account  of  faulty 
technic,  inert  lymph  or  other  cause. 

Pneumonia;  Its  Increasing  Prez'alence  and  Fatality,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  Individual  and  Communal  Prophylaxis. — Edward  F. 
Wells  (Chicago).  Although  the  death-rate  may  not  be  greater 
than  it  was  fonnerly,  as  he  was  inclined  to  think  was  the  case 
before  investigating  the  subject,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
this  cause  to  total  deaths  is  increasing.  The  disease  itself  is  much 
more  prevalent,  probably  because  of  increased  facilities  for  travel, 
the  tendency  of  people  to  congregate,  and  other  causes.  This  in- 
crease has  been  especially  marked  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  individual  prophylaxis,  the  nasal,  pharyngeal  and  oral  cavities 
should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  accumulations  of  mucus; 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  become  chilled  when  over-tired,  and 
the  individual  should,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  out  of  range  of  the 
extruded  pneumococcus-laden  secretions  of  infected  individuals. 
There  may  be  simple  means  by  which  pneumonia  may  be  pre- 
vented, but  the  fundamental  information  upon  which  prophylactic 
rules  may  be  formulated  is  not  vet  at  hand.  Public  health  officers 
should  seek  assiduously  for  such  knowledge,  and  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  this  direction  pneumonia  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
notifiable  diseases,  the  environment  of  pneumococcic  patients  care- 
fully noted  and  the  results  analyzed. 

Epidcmicity  and  Increasing  Fatality  of  Pneumonia. — ^James  J. 
Walsh  (New  York  City)  adduced  facts  to  show  that  in  cities  the 
death-rate  from  pneumonia  is  increasing,  while  the  general  death- 
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rate  is  decreasing.  Pneumonia  is  more  infectious  than  tubercu- 
losis, therefore  the  necessity  for  prophylaxis  against  it  in  crowded 
centres  is  more  urgent. 

Discussion. — N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.  (Chicago)  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Wells,  which  seemed  to  be 
justified,  that  the  mortality  from  the  disease  is  not  increasing,  the 
impression  of  the  profession  having  been  rather  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  subject  requires  to  be  ventilated,  both  among  medi- 
cal men  and  their  patients,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  adoption 
of  more  precautionary  measures.  George  M.  Kober  (Washing- 
ton) suggested  that  the  increasing  use  of  alcohol  might  be  a  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  pneumonia.  He  agreed  with 
previous  speakers  that  general  as  well  as  individual  prophylactic 
measures  were  essential  to  the  prevention  of  its  spread. 

InHuensa. — Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  (New  York  City)  called  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  influenza  bacillus  in 
human  pathology.  Its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  particularly 
marked.  The  psychoses  are  mainly  of  the  depressive  type,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  a  tendency  to  suicide. 

In  a  further  study  of  the  iniliienza  bacillus,  F.  Eldridge  Wyn- 
KOOP  (Chicago)  described  the  action  of  Bacillus  influensce  upon 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Venereal  Diseases. — A  committee,  consisting  of  H.  D.  Holton 
(Vermont)  chairman,  George  M.  Kober  (Washington)  and  W. 
H.  Sanders  (Alabama),  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Section  on  Cutaneous  Diseases  in  urging  on  the 
•House  of  Delegates  the  importance  of  bringing  about  a  propa- 
ganda in  the  different  States,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  the  prophylaxis  of  venereal  diseases.  The  holding  of  a 
national  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, similar  to  that  held  in  Brussels  under  the 'authority  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  was  also  suggested. 

New  OiHce-Bearers.  —  The  new  officers  of  the  Section  were 
elected  as  follows:  Chairman,  H.  M.  Bracken,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  secretary,  George  T.  Swartz,  Rhode  Island ;  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates.  Arthur  R.  Reynolds,  Chicago. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


An  Act  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  and  Change  the  Name  of  the 

United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  and  the 
officers  now  or  hereafter  commissioned  under  the  Act  of  January 
4,  1899,  entitled  **An  Act  to  regulate  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  of  the  LTnited  States/^  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  surgeon-general,  sur- 
geons, passed  assistant  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  dis- 
charge any  of  the  officers  above  named,  or  any  of  the  acting  assist- 
ant surgeons,  pharmacists  and  other  employes  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  or  to  deprive  any  officer  of  his  commission  or  the 
benefits  derived  by  longevity  of  service.  The  care  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled seamen  and  all  other  duties  now  required  by  law  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
formed by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  all 
funds  and  appropriations  now  provided  by  law  for  use  by  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  and  all  properties  and  rights  pertaining 
to  said  service  shall  be  available  for  use  for  like  purposes  and  in 
like  manner,  under  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  salary  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  be  $5,000  per  annum, 
and  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  commissioned  medical  offi- 
cers of  said  service  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Sec.  3.  That  commissioned  medical  officers,  when  detailed  by  the 
Surgeon-General  for  duty  in  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Bureau  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  charge  of 
the  administrative  divisions  thereof — namely,  marine  hospitals 
and  relief,  domestic  quarantine,  foreign  and  insular  quarantine, 
personnel  and  accounts,  sanitary  reports  and  statistics,  and  scien- 
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tific  research,  shall,  while  thus  serving,  be  assistant  surgeons-gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  but  their 
pay  and  allowances  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  officers  in  charge  of  said 
divisions ;  and  the  senior  officer  thus  serving  shall  be  the  assistant 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  178,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States :  Proinded,  however,  That  no  such  officer  shall  be  detailed 
in  charge  of  said  divisions  who  is  below  the  rank  of  passed  assist- 
ant surgeon. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to 
utilize  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  times  of 
threatened  or  actual  war  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall,  in  his  judgment,  promote  the  public  interest  without,  how- 
ever, in  any  wise  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  same  was  created  and  is  maintained. 

Sec.  5.  That  there  shall  be  an  advisory  board  for  the  hygienic 
laboratory  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1901,  for  consultation  with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  relative  to  the  investigations 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  the  same,  in 
said  laboratory.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  competent  ex- 
perts, to  be  detailed  from  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, which  experts,  with  the  director  of  the  said  laboratory, 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  and  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  Five  other  members  of  said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury-,  who  shall  be  skilled  in  laboratory  work  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public  health,  and  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the 
Government.  The  said  five  members  shall  each  receive  compensa- 
tion of  $10  per  diem  while  serving  in  conference,  as  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary  travelling  expenses 
and  hotel  expenses  while  in  conference.  Said  conference  is  not  to 
exceed  ten  days  in  anv  one  fiscal  rear.  The  term  of  service  of  the 
five  members  of  said  board,  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the 
Government,  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  of  said 
members  shall  retire  each  year,  the  subsequent  appointments  to  be 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  a  manner  other  than  as  above  provided  shall  be  made  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  place  has  become  vacant. 
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Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Surgeon-General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon-General,  commissioned  medical  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  are  not  avail- 
able for  this  duty  by  detail,  competent  persons  to  take  charge  of 
the  divisions,  respectively,  of  chemistry,  zoolog>',  and  pharma- 
cology of  the  hygienic  laboratory,  who  shall  each  receive  such  pay 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Surgeon-General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  director  of  the  said  laboratory 
shall  be  an  officer  detailed  from  the  corps  of  commissioned  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  now 
provided  by  regulations  for  said  detail  from  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  while  thus  serving  shall  have  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  a  surgeon :  Provided,  That  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  not  below  the  grade  of 
passed  assistant  surgeon  shall  be  eligible  to  assignment  to  duty  in 
charge  of  the  said  divisions  of  the  hygienic  laboratory,  and  while 
serving  in  such  capacity  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  their  rank. 

Sec.  7.  That  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States, 
the  interests  of  the  public  health  would  be  promoted  by  a  confer- 
ence of  said  service  with  State  or  Territorial  boards  of  health, 
quarantine  authorities,  or  State  health  officers,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, included,  he  may  invite  as  many  of  said  health  and  quaran- 
tine authorities  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  send  delegates, 
not  more  than  one  from  each  State  or  Territory  and  District  of 
Columbia,  to  said  conference :  Provided,  That  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  health  authorities  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  called,  each  of  said  States,  Terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  entitled  to  one  delegate ; 
And  provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Sur- 
geon-General to  call  a  conference  upon  the  application  of  not  less 
than  five  State  or  Territorial  boards  of  health,  quarantine  authori- 
ties or  State  health  officers,  each  of  said  States  and  Territories 
joining  in  such  request  to  be  represented  by  one  delegate. 

Sec.  8.  That  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  registration  of  mortal- 
ity, morbidity  and  vital  statistics  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
after  the  annual  conference  required  by  Section  7  to  be  called,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  suitable  and  necessary  forms  for  the  collec- 
tion and  compilation  of  such  statistics,  and  said  statistics,  when 
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transmitted  to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Bureau  on 
said  forms,  shall  be  compiled  and  published  by  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  as  a  part  -of  the  health  reports  pub- 
lished by  said  service. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct-  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  He  shall  also  prescribe  regulations  respecting  its  inter- 
nal administration  and  discipline  and  the  uniforms  of  its  officers 
and  employes.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon-General  to 
transmit  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  transmis- 
sion by  said  Secretary  to  Congress,  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  transactions  of  said  service,  including  a  detailed  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

Approved  July  i,  1902. 


BANQUET  TO  DR.  STERNBERG. 


THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 


It  was  a  highly  representative  body  that  gathered  last  Friday 
evening,  June  13th,  at  Delmonico's,  in  New  York,  to  do  honor  and 
to  pay  homage  to  the  retired  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
George  M.  Sternberg.  -Representative  practitioners  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  of  the  North  and  the  South  were  present,  and  the 
occasion  was  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  first  read  a 
telegram  received  from  Major-General  H.  C.  Corbin,  in  which  he 
offered  congratulations  to  Dr.  Sternberg  and  his  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  duty  well  done.  Further,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Stem- 
berg  and  of  his  long  life  and  many  years  of  activity.  Dr.  Janeway 
remarked  that  on  being  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  it  could 
well  be  said  that  Dr.  Sternberg  did  not  retire  on  any  grounds  of 
insufficiency;  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
it  was  by  an  act  of  Congress  only  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
this  particular  line  of  activity.  He  expressed  the  hope,  however, 
for  this  illustrious  student  of  bacteriology,  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  of  Hygienists,  Commissioner  on  the  Study  of  Yellow 
Fever,  author  and  worker,  that  manv  years  would  be  left  him  in 
which  he  could  carry  on  his  work.  Dr.  Janeway  said  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride  for  the  American  physician  to  point  out  the  long 
li.st  of  achievements  and  attainments  of  their  illustrious  guest. 
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which  bespoke  such  a  high  mental  endowment  and  was  an  evi- 
dence of  work  well  done. 

In  response  to  this  toast,  General  Sternberg  said:  "Words  fail 
me  in  which  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  compliment 
you  have  paid  me  by  making  me  your  guest  of  honor  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Such  a  compliment,  coming  to  me  from  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  at  a  time  when  by  the  operation  of 
law  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  active  service  as  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Army,  is  especially  gratifying.  Accepting  this  testimonial 
as  evidence  of  your  approval  of  my  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  science  and  of  the  interests  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army,  I  thank  you  one  and  all  most  sincerely.  At  the  same  time 
I  feel  that  the  results  accomplished  have  fallen  much  below  my 
earnest  desires  and  perhaps  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
opportunities  I  have  had. 

**My  first  feeble  efforts  in  the  field  of  investigation  which  has 
always  presented  the  greatest  attraction  for  me — ^the  etiology  and 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases — were  made  at  a  time  when  no 
one  in  this  country  was  prepared  to  give  me  instruction  in  methods 
of  research  and  I  was,  to  a  large  extent,  thrown  upon  my  own  re- 
sources. The  tubercle  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  many 
other  well-known  pathogenic  micro-organisms  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  and  a  most  promising  field  of  investigation  was  pre- 
sented to  my  view,  for  I  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  infectious 
diseases  must  be  due  to  infectious  agents  capable  of  self-multipli- 
cation— /.  c,  to  living  disease  genus.  It  so  happened  that  the 
principal  problem  which  I  was  called  upon  to  solve  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  investigators,  and 
one  in  which  bacteriological  methods  have  proved  to  be  of  no  avail 
except  in  establishing  a  negative  proposition — t.  (?.,  that  yellow 
fever  is  not  due  to  a  micro-organism  of  this  class.  The  time  and 
persistent  work  devoted  by  me  to  an  investigation  of  the  etiology 
of  this  disease  might  have  given  more  fruitful  results  if  my  at- 
tention had  been  turned  in  some  other  direction,  but  while  I  met 
with  a  serious  disappointment  in  my  failure  to  discover  the  yellow- 
fever  germ,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  researches 
cleared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  demonstration  by  Reed  and  his 
associates  of  the  method  by  which  this  disease  is  transmitted  from 
man  to  man.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  this  is  all  we  require 
to  guide  us  to  a  successful  measure  of  prophylaxis,  as  has  been 
recently  demonstrated  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

'*But  I  must  not  occupy  your  time  by  further  reference  to  this 
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portion  of  my  life  work.  For  nine  years  I  have  scarcely  looked 
through  a  microscope,  my  time  having  been  fully  occupied  by  the 
important  duties  entrusted  to  my  charge  as  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army.  While  I  have  not  been  able  personally  to  prosecute  my 
researches  having  in  view  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  been  able 
to  provide  the  means  and  appliances  for  other  medical  officers  of 
the  Army  to  do  so.  When  I  commenced  my  research  work  I  had 
to  provide  my  own  microscope  and  material  of  all  kinds.  There 
not  only  was  no  bacteriological  laboratory  or  apparatus  at  any 
military  post,  but  so  far  as  I  am  informed  none  at  any  medical 
school  or  university  in  the  country.  At  present  we  have  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  laboratory  in  connection  with  our  Army  Medical 
School  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  all  of  our  general  hospitals  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  also  at  every  military  post 
of  any  importance  throughout  the  United  States.  We  also  have 
a  considerable  number  of  medical  officers  who  have  been  in- 
structed at  the  Army  Medical  School,  who  are  well  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  research  work. 

**The  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  is  to-day  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  chief  of  this  corps 
d' elite  during  a  period  wTien  its  efficiency  and  usefulness  had  been 
put  to  so  severe  a  test.  The  profession,  also,  has  reason  to.be 
proud  of  its  members  who  are  attached  to  the  military  service  of 
the  country.  Our  senior  surgeons  have  been  called  upon  to  fill 
positions  of  great  trust  and  resppnsibility  during  the  past  four 
years  and  haye,  as  a  rule,  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit. 
As  chief  surgeons  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico, 
they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Department  and  have  been  called 
uix)n  not  only  to  protect  our  troops  from  the  ravages  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  natives  of  the 
.various  islands  in  which  American  soldiers  have  been  called  upon 
to  serve.  In  all  of  these  islands  we  found  small-pox  to  be  widely 
prevalent  and  in  all  it  has  been  practically  stamped  out.  In  Cuba 
yellow  fever  was  a  scourge  which  threatened  to  do  us  greater  in- 
jury than  the  bullets  of  our  foes.  Hut,  thanks  to  Reed  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  board  sent  to  study  this  disease,  we  now  know- 
how  to  prevent  its  extension  and  have  practically  stamped  it  out  in 
the  city  of  Havana,  which  has  for  many  years  been  its  principal 
endemic  focus  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  Philippines  bubonic 
plague  has  been  kept  in  check  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  our 
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medical  officers  and  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  it  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  city  of  Manila.  Unfortunately,  Asiatic 
cholera  has  recently  gained  a  foothold  in  Manila  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.  Colonel  Maus,  who  is  at  present  acting  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health,  is  fighting  this  scourge  with  every 
means  known  to  science  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  avert  a  serious 
epidemic. 

"Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  furth^  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  medical  officers  during  and  since  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  but  I  make  bold  to  say  that  as  sanitarians,  as  surgeons, 
as  all-round  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  as  scientific  investi- 
gators, we  have  in  our  ranks  many  medical  officers  who  are  an 
honor  to  the  corps  and  to  the  profession. 

**I  also  point  with  pride  to  our  general  and  post  hospitals.  The 
general  hospitals  at  the  Presidio,  at  Fort  Bayard,  at  Washington 
Barracks,  and  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  models  which  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  civil  or  military  hospitals  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  same  is  true  of  our  principal  hospitals  in  the 
Philippines.  In  this  country  nearly  every  military  post  of  any  im- 
portance has  a  modern  hospital  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  military  service,  provided  with  a  well-equipped  laboratory 
for  clinical  and  research  work,  and  an  operating  room  which 
would  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  any  surgeon  accustomed  to 
the  precautions  necessary  for  successful  aseptic  surgery. 

''When  I  look  back  for  fortv-one  years  to  the  time  when  I  en- 
tered  the  Army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  and  consider  the  great  ad- 
vancement in  scientific  medicine  since  that  day,  and  the  superior 
facilities  which  now  exist  for  rendering  efficient  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  our  Army,  1  cannot  help  regretting  that  I  knew  so 
little  then  and  that  now  I  have  reached  the  end  of  mv  active  career 
and,  like  an  old  work-horse,  am  turned  out  to  graze  at  a  time  when 
the  results  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  are  so  much  more 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  I  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
exhilaration  and  a  disposition  to  kick  up  my  heels  at  the  thought 
that  I  am  my  own  master  and  can  graze  in  such  fields  as  suit  me 
best.  One  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  now  seated  at  this  table, 
will  remember  when  at  the  mature  age  of  nineteen  years  we  left 
our  rural  homes  in  Otsego  County  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  in  the  New  Germantown  Academy,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  When  I  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  this  city,  my  ambition  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  hope  of  securing  a  living  practice  in  the  coun- 
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try.  My  first  venture  was  at  a  little  town  on  Long  Island,  where 
a  vacancy  was  supposed  to  exist,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  an 
old  and  highly  respected  physician.  Apparently,  I  was  not  able 
to  fill  this  vacancy,  for  my  professional  shingle  was  displayed  for 
several  months  and  I  did  not  receive  a  single  professional  call. 
Not  being  appreciated  in  this  conservative  neighborhood,  I  moved 
my  base  of  operations  to  Elizabeth  City,  N.  J.,  and  was  getting  a 
little  practice  when  the  war  tocsin  sounded  and  my  future  career 
was  determined  by  the  favorable  verdict  of  an  army  medical  ex- 
amining board  as  to  my  qualifications  for  duty  as  an  army  sur- 
geon. Within  three  months  I  was  engaged  in  infecting  gunshot 
wounds  with  dirty  fingers  and  unsterilized  cold-water  dressings, 
and  in  amputating  the  legs  and  arms  of  unfortunate  soldiers  who 
had  sustained  gunshot  fractures  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  first 
'Bull  Run.'  We  were  all  blissfully  ignorant  of  pathogenic  micro- 
cocci and  bacilli  in  those  days,  but  having  had  Willard  Parker  as 
my  professor  of  surgery,  and  Sands  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
I  was  not  entirely  unprepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  battle- 
field. 

"It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  profitable  if  I  occupied  the 
time  at  my  disposal  upon  this  memorable  occasion  in  speaking  in 
some  detail  of  the  advancement  of  medicine  and  surgery  since  my 
student  days,  but  most  of  you  are  better  qualified  to  discuss  this 
interesting  topic  than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if 
my  remarks  have  been  more  or  less  personal  and  reminiscent  in 
character.  I  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  the  country  youth  of  my 
name  who  came  to  this  city  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  1858  is  here 
to-day  as  the  honored  guest  of  leading  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States,  whose  names  are  as  household 
words  wherever  students  of  scientific  medicine  are  assembled. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  again  and  most  sincerely  for  this  kind 
testimonial  of  vour  esteem.  Your  endorsement  of  mv  life  work 
is  of  more  value  to  me  than  military  honors  or  financial  compe- 
tency. I  have  at  times  felt  'discouraged  and  disposed  to  think  that 
I  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  my  opportunities.  But  it  is  reserved  for  the 
very  few  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  the  physician  who  has 
won  the  esteem  of  those  of  his  profession  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  his  work  may  well  be  satisfied,  although  he  realizes  that 
he  has  but  a  small  share  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific medicine  and  the  interests  of  our  beloved  and  humane  pro- 
fession.^' 
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notifiable  disease.  Biggs  replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  notifiable  diseases  were  necessarily  con- 
tagious. Malaria  has  been  added  to  the  list  in  New  York,  and  it 
IS  proposed  also  to  include  pneumonia.  He  believes  that  even- 
tually all  infectious  diseases — all  diseases  which  are  produced  by 
micro-organisms — will  be  reportable.  On  the  motion  of  Knopf, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Biggs  for  his  admirable  paper. 

Sixth  Session. 

Smallpox  and  Vaccination.  —  Heman  Spalding  (Chicago) 
pointed  out  various  common  sources  of  error  in  the  records  of  the 
vaccinal  status  of  cases.  Among  cases  alleged  to  have  taken 
smallpox  after  vaccination  are  included  a  large  number  in  which 
the  vaccination  has  only  been  performed  after  the  patient  has  been 
exposed  to  the  disease.  Again,  there  are  many  whose  history  of 
having  been  vaccinated  is  unreliable,  either  on  account  of  faulty 
technic,  inert  lymph  or  other  cause. 

Pneumonia;  Its  Increasing  Prci'alcnce  mtd  Fatality,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  Individual  and  Communal  Prophylaxis. — Edward  F. 
Wells  (Chicago).  Although  the  death-rate  may  not  be  greater 
than  it  was  formerlv,  as  he  was  inclined  to  think  was  the  case 
before  investigating  the  subject,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
this  cause  to  total  deaths  is  increasing.  The  disease  itself  is  much 
more  prevalent,  probably  because  of  increased  facilities  for  travel, 
the  tendency  of  people  to  congregate,  and  other  causes.  This  in- 
crease has  been  especially  marked  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  individual  prophylaxis,  the  nasal,  pharyngeal  and  oral  cavities 
should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  accumulations  of  mucus; 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  become  chilled  when  over-tired,  and 
the  individual  should,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  out  of  range  of  the 
extruded  pneumococcus-laden  secretions  of  infected  individuals. 
There  may  be  simple  means  by  which  pneumonia  may  be  pre- 
vented, but  the  fundamental  information  upon  which  prophylactic 
rules  may  be  formulated  is  not  yet  at  hand.  Public  health  officers 
should  seek  assiduously  for  such  knowledge,  and  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  this  direction  pneumonia  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
notifiable  diseases,  the  environment  of  pneumococcic  patients  care- 
fully noted  and  the  results  analyzed. 

Epideniicity  and  Increasing  Fatality  of  Pneumonia. — ^James  J. 
Walsh  (Xew  York  City)  adduced  facts  to  show  that  in  cities  the 
death-rate  from  pneumonia  is  increasing,  while  the  general  death- 
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rate  is  decreasing.  Pneumonia  is  more  infectious  than  tubercu- 
losis, therefore  the  necessity  for  prophylaxis  against  it  in  crowded 
centres  is  more  urgent. 

Discussion. — N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.  (Chicago)  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Wells,  which  seemed  to  be 
justified,  that  the  mortality  from  the  disease  is  not  increasing,  the 
impression  of  the  profession  having  been  rather  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  subject  requires  to  be  ventilated,  both  among  medi- 
cal men  and  their  patients,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  adoption 
of  more  precautionary  measures.  George  M.'Kober  (Washing- 
ton) suggested  that  the  increasing  use  of  alcohol  might  be  a  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  pneumonia.  He  agreed  with 
previous  speakers  that  general  as  well  as  individual  prophylactic 
measures  were  essential  to  the  prevention  of  its  spread. 

InUuensa. — Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  (New  York  City)  called  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  influenza  bacillus  in 
human  pathology.  Its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  particularly 
marked.  The  psychoses  are  mainly  of  the  depressive  type,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  a  tendency  to  suicide. 

In  a  further  study  of  the  inftuensa  bacillus,  F.  Eldridge  Wyn- 
KOOP  (Chicago)  described  the  action  of  Bacillus  inftuenzce  upon 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Venereal  Diseases. — A  committee,  consisting  of  H.  D.  Holton 
(Vermont)  chairman,  George  M.  Kober  (Washington)  and  W. 
H.  Sanders  (Alabama),  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Section  on  Cutaneous  Diseases  in  urging  on  the 
•House  of  Delegates  the  importance  of  bringing  about  a  propa- 
ganda in  the  different  States,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  the  prophylaxis  of  venereal  diseases.  The  holding  of  a 
national  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, similar  to  that  held  in  Brussels  under  the  authority  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  was  also  suggested. 

New  OfUce-Bearers.  —  The  new  officers  of  the  Section  were 
elected  as  follows:  Chairman,  H.  M.  Bracken,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  secretary,  George  T.  Swartz,  Rhode  Island  ;  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  Arthur  R.  Reynolds,  Chicago. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


An  Act  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  and  Change  the  Name  of  the 

United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatizfes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  and  the 
officers  now  or  hereafter  commissioned  under  the  Act  of  January 
4,  1899,  entitled  **An  Act  to  regulate  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States/^  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  surgeon-general,  sur- 
geons, passed  assistant  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  dis- 
charge any  of  the  officers  above  named,  or  any  of  the  acting  assist- 
ant surgeons,  pharmacists  and  other  employes  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  or  to  deprive  any  officer  of  his  commission  or  the 
benefits  derived  by  longevity  of  service.  The  care  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled seamen  and  all  other  duties  now  required  by  law  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
formed by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  all 
funds  and  appropriations  now  provided  by  law  for  use  by  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  and  all  properties  and  rights  pertaining 
to  said  service  shall  be  available  for  use  for  like  purposes  and  in 
like  manner,  under  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  salary  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  be  $5,000  per  annum, 
and  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  commissioned  medical  offi- 
cers of  said  service  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Sec.  3.  That  commissioned  medical  officers,  when  detailed  by  the 
Surgeon-General  for  duty  in  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Bureau  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  charge  of 
the  administrative  divisions  thereof — namely,  marine  hospitals 
and  relief,  domestic  quarantine,  foreign  and  insular  quarantine, 
personnel  and  accounts,  sanitary  reports  and  statistics,  and  scien- 
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lific  research,  shall,  while  thus  serving,  be  assistant  surgeons-gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  but  their 
pay  and  allowances  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  officers  in  charge  of  said 
divisions ;  and  the  senior  officer  thus  serving  shall  be  the  assistant 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  178,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States :  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  officer  shall  be  detailed 
in  charge  of  said  divisions  who  is  below  the  rank  of  passed  assist- 
ant surgeon. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to 
utilize  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  times  of 
threatened  or  actual  war  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall,  in  his  judgment,  promote  the  public  interest  without,  how- 
ever, in  any  wise  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  same  was  created  and  is  maintained. 

Sec.  5.  That  there  shall  be  an  advisory  board  for  the  hygienic 
laboratory  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1901,  for  consultation  with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  relative  to  the  investigations 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  the  same,  in 
said  laboratory.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  competent  ex- 
perts, to  be  detailed  from  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, which  experts,  with  the  director  of  the  said  laboratory, 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  and  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  Five  other  members  of  said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shall  be  skilled  in  laboratory  work  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public  health,  and  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the 
Government.  The  said  five  members  shall  each  receive  compensa- 
tion of  $10  per  diem  while  serving  in  conference,  as  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary  travelling  expenses 
and  hotel  expenses  while  in  conference.  Said  conference  is  not  to 
exceed  ten  davs  in  anv  one  fiscal  year.  The  term  of  service  of  the 
five  members  of  said  board,  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the 
Government,  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  of  said 
members  shall  retire  each  year,  the  subsequent  appointments  to  be 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  a  manner  other  than  as  above  provided  shall  be  made  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  place  has  become  vacant. 
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Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Surgeon-General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon-General,  commissioned  medical  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  are  not  avail- 
able for  this  duty  by  detail,  competent  persons  to  take  charge  of 
the  divisions,  respectively,  of  chemistry,  zoolog>^  and  pharma- 
cology of  the  hygienic  laboratory,  who  shall  each  receive  such  pay 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Surgeon-General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  director  of  the  said  laboratory 
shall  be  an  officer  detailed  from  the  corps  of  commissioned  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  now 
provided  by  regulations  for  said  detail  from  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  while  thus  serving  shall  have  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  a  surgeon :  Provided,  That  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  not  below  the  grade  of 
passed  assistant  surgeon  shall  be  eligible  to  assignment  to  duty  in 
charge  of  the  said  divisions  of  the  hygienic  laboratory,  and  while 
serving  in  such  capacity  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  their  rank. 

Sec.  7.  That  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States, 
the  interests  of  the  public  health  would  be  promoted  by  a  confer- 
ence of  said  service  with  State  or  Territorial  boards  of  health, 
quarantine  authorities,  or  State  health  officers,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, included,  he  may  invite  as  many  of  said  health  and  quaran- 
tine authorities  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  send  delegates, 
not  more  than  one  from  each  State  or  Territory  and  District  of 
Columbia,  to  said  conference :  Provided,  That  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  health  authorities  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  called,  each  of  said  States,  Terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  entitled  to  one  delegate : 
And  provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Sur- 
geon-General to  call  a  conference  upon  the  application  of  not  less 
than  five  State  or  Territorial  boards  of  health,  quarantine  authori- 
ties or  State  health  officers,  each  of  said  States  and  Territories 
joining  in  such  request  to  be  represented  by  one  delegate. 

Sec.  8.  That  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  registration  of  mortal- 
ity, morbidity  and  vital  statistics  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
after  the  annual  conference  required  by  Section  7  to  be  called,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  suitable  and  necessary  forms  for  the  collec- 
tion and  compilation  of  such  statistics,  and  said  statistics,  when 
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transmitted  to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Bureau  on 
said  forms,  shall  be  compiled  and  published  by  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  as  a  part  of  the  health  reports  pub- 
lished by  said  service. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct- of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  He  shall  also  prescribe  regulations  respecting  its  inter- 
nal administration  and  discipline  and  the  uniforms  of  its  officers 
and  employes.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon-General  to 
transmit  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  transmis- 
sion by  said  Secretary  to  Congress,  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  transactions  of  said  service,  including  a  detailed  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

Approved  July  i,  1902. 


BANQUET  TO  DR.  STERNBERG. 


THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 


It  was  a  highly  representative  body  that  gathered  last  Friday 
evening,  June  13th,  at  Delmonico's,  in  New  York,  to  do  honor  and 
to  pay  homage  to  the  retired  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
George  M.  Sternberg.  -Representative  practitioners  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  of  the  North  and  the  South  were  present,  and  the 
occasion  was  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  first  read  a 
telegram  received  from  Major-General  H.  C.  Corbin,  in  which  he 
offered  congratulations  to  Dr.  Sternberg  and  his  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  duty  well  done.  Further,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Stem- 
berg  and  of  his  long  life  and  many  years  of  activity.  Dr.  Janeway 
remarked  that  on  being  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  it  could 
well  be  said  that  Dr.  Sternberg  did  not  retire  on  any  grounds  of 
insufficiency ;  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
it  was  by  an  act  of  Congress  only  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
this  particular  line  of  activity.  He  expressed  the  hope,  however, 
for  this  illustrious  student  of  bacteriology,  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  of  Hygienists,  Commissioner  on  the  Study  of  Yellow 
Fever,  author  and  worker,  that  manv  years  would  be  left  him  in 
which  he  could  carry  on  his  work.  Dr.  Janeway  said  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride  for  the  American  physician  to  point  out  the  long 
list  of  achievements  and  attainments  of  their  illustrious  guest, 
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which  bespoke  such  a  high  mental  endowment  and  was  an  evi- 
dence of  work  well  done. 

In  response  to  this  toast,  General  Sternberg  said :  **Words  fail 
me  in  which  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  compliment 
you  have  paid  me  by  making  me  your  guest  of  honor  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Such  a  compliment,  coming  to  me  from  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  at  a  time  when  by  the  operation  of 
law  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  active  service  as  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Army,  is  especially  gratifying.  Accepting  this  testimonial 
as  evidence  of  your  approval  of  my  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  science  and  of  the  interests  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army,  I  thank  you  one  and  all  most  sincerely.  At  the  same  time 
I  feel  that  the  results  accomplished  have  fallen  much  below  my 
earnest  desires  and  perhaps  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
opportunities  I  have  had. 

"My  first  feeble  efforts  in  the  field  of  investigation  which  has 
always  presented  the  greatest  attraction  for  me — ^the  etiology  and 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases — were  made  at  a  time  when  no 
one  in  this  country  was  prepared  to  give  me  instruction  in  methods 
of  research  and  I  was,  to  a  large  extent,  thrown  upon  my  own  re- 
sources. The  tubercle  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  many 
other  well-known  pathogenic  micro-organisms  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  and  a  most  promising  field  of  investigation  was  pre- 
sented to  my  view,  for  I  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  infectious 
diseases  must  be  due  to  infectious  agents  capable  of  self-multipli- 
cation— /.  c,  to  living  disease  germs.  It  so  happened  that  the 
principal  problem  which  I  was  called  upon  to  solve  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  investigators,  and 
one  in  which  bacteriological  methods  have  proved  to  be  of  no  avail 
except  in  establishing  a  negative  proposition — i.  c,  that  yellow 
fever  is  not  due  to  a  micro-organism  of  this  class.  The  time  and 
persistent  work  devoted  by  me  to  an  investigation  of  the  etiology 
of  this  disease  might  have  given  more  fruitful  results  if  my  at- 
tention had  been  turned  in  some  other  direction,  but  while  I  met 
with  a  serious  disappointment  in  my  failure  to  discover  the  yellow- 
fever  germ,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  researches 
cleared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  demonstration  by  Reed  and  his 
associates  of  the  method  by  which  this  disease  is  transmitted  from 
man  to  man.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  this  is  all  we  require 
to  guide  us  to  a  successful  measure  of  prophylaxis,  as  has  been 
recently  demonstrated  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

"But  I  must  not  occupy  your  time  by  further  reference  to  this 
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portion  of  my  life  work.  For  nine  years  I  have  scarcely  looked 
through  a  microscope,  my  time  having  been  fully  occupied  by  the 
important  duties  entrusted  to  my  charge  as  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army.  While  I  have  not  been  able  personally  to  prosecute  my 
researches  having  in  view  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  been  able 
to  provide  the  means  and  appliances  for  other  medical  officers  of 
the  Army  to  do  so.  When  I  commenced  my  research  work  I  had 
to  provide  my  own  microscope  and  material  of  all  kinds.  There 
not  only  was  no  bacteriological  laboratory  or  apparatus  at  any 
military  post,  but  so  far  as  I  am  informed  none  at  any  medical 
school  or  university  in  the  country.  At  present  we  have  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  laboratory  in  connection  with  our  Army  Medical 
School  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  all  of  our  general  hospitals  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  also  at  every  military  post 
of  any  importance  throughout  the  United  States.  We  also  have 
a  considerable  number  of  medical  officers  who  have  been  in- 
structed at  the  Army  Medical  School,  who  are  well  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  research  work. 

**The  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  is  to-day  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  chief  of  this  corps 
d' elite  during  a  period  wlien  its  efficiency  and  usefulness  had  been 
put  to  so  severe  a  test.  The  profession,  also,  has  reason  to.  be 
proud  of  its  members  who  are  attached  to  the  militar)'  service  of 
the  country.  Our  senior  surgeons  have  been  called  upon  to  fill 
positions  of  great  trust  and  responsibility  during  the  past  four 
years  and  haye,  as  a  rule,  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit. 
As  chief  surgeons  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico, 
they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Department  and  have  been  called 
upon  not  only  to  protect  our  troops  from  the  ravages  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  natives  of  the 
.various  islands  in  which  American  soldiers  have  been  called  upon 
to  serve.  In  all  of  these  islands  we  found  small-pox  to  be  widely 
prevalent  and  in  all  it  has  been  practically  stamped  out.  In  Cuba 
yellow  fever  was  a  scourge  which  threatened  to  do  us  greater  in- 
jury than  the  bullets  of  our  foes.  But,  thanks  to  Reed  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  board  sent  to  study  this  disease,  we  now  know 
how  to  prevent  its  extension  and  have  practically  stamped  it  out  in 
the  city  of  Havana,  which  has  for  many  years  been  its  principal 
endemic  focus  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  Philippines  bubonic 
plague  has  been  kept  in  check  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  our 
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medical  officers  and  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  it  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  city  of  Manila.  Unfortunately,  Asiatic 
cholera  has  recently  gained  a  foothold  in  Manila  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.  Colonel  Maus,  who  is  at  present  acting  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health,  is  fighting  this  scourge  with  every 
means  known  to  science  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  avert  a  serious 
epidemic. 

"Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  further  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  medical  officers  during  and  since  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  but  I  make  bold  to  say  that  as  sanitarians,  as  surgeons^ 
as  all-round  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  as  scientific  investi- 
gators, we  have  in  our  ranks  many  medical  officers  who  are  an 
honor  to  the  corps  and  to  the  profession. 

"I  also  point  with  pride  to  our  general  and  post  hospitals.  The 
general  hospitals  at  the  Presidio,  at  Fort  Bayard,  at  Washington 
Barracks,  and  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  models  which  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  civil  or  military  hospitals  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  same  is  true  of  our  principal  hospitals  in  the 
Philippines.  In  this  country  nearly  every  military  post  of  any  im- 
portance has  a  modern  hospital  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  military  service,  provided  with  a  well-equipped  laboratory 
for  clinical  and  research  work,  and  an  operating  room  which 
would  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  any  surgeon  accustomed  to 
the  precautions  necessary  for  successful  aseptic  surgery. 

"When  I  look  back  for  fortv-one  years  to  the  time  when  I  en- 
tered  the  Army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  and  consider  the  great  ad- 
vancement in  scientific  medicine  since  that  day,  and  the  superior 
facilities  which  now  exist  for  rendering  efficient  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  our  Army,  1  cannot  help  regretting  that  I  knew  so 
little  then  and  that  now  I  have  reached  the  end  of  mv  active  career 
and,  like  an  old  work-horse,  am  turned  out  to  graze  at  a  time  when 
the  results  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  are  so  much  more 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  I  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
exhilaration  and  a  disposition  to  kick  up  my  heels  at  the  thought 
that  I  am  my  own  master  and  can  graze  in  such  fields  as  suit  me 
best.  One  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  now  seated  at  this  table, 
will  remember  when  at  the  mature  age  of  nineteen  years  we  left 
our  rural  homes  in  Otsego  County  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  in  the  New  Germantown  Academy,  in  the 
State  of  Xew  Jersey.  When  I  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  this  city,  my  ambition  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  hope  of  securing  a  living  practice  in  the  coun- 
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try.  My  first  venture  was  at  a  little  town  on  Long  Island,  where 
a  vacancy  was  supposed  to  exist,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  an 
old  and  highly  respected  physician.  Apparently,  I  was  not  able 
to  fill  this  vacancy,  for  my  professional  shingle  was  displayed  for 
several  months  and  I  did  not  receive  a  single  professional  call. 
Not  being  appreciated  in  this  conservative  neighborhood,  I  moved 
my  base  of  operations  to  Elizabeth  City,  N.  J.,  and  was  getting  a 
little  practice  when  the  war  tocsin  sounded  and  my  future  career 
was  determined  by  the  favorable  verdict  of  an  army  medical  ex- 
amining board  as  to  my  qualifications  for  duty  as  an  army  sur- 
geon. Within  three  months  I  was  engaged  in  infecting  gunshot 
wounds  with  dirty  fingers  and  unsterilized  cold-water  dressings, 
and  in  amputating  the  legs  and  arms  of  unfortunate  soldiers  who 
had  sustained  gunshot  fractures  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  first 
'Bull  Run.'  We  were  all  blissfully  ignorant  of  pathogenic  micro- 
cocci and  bacilli  in  those  days,  but  having  had  Willard  Parker  as 
my  professor  of  surgery,  and  Sands  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
I  was  not  entirely  unprepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  battle- 
field. 

**It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  profitable  if  I  occupied  the 
time  at  my  disposal  upon  this  memorable  occasion  in  speaking  in 
some  detail  of  the  advancement  of  medicine  and  surgery  since  my 
student  days,  but  most  of  you  are  better  qualified  to  discuss  this 
interesting  topic  than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if 
my  remarks  have  been  more  or  less  personal  and  reminiscent  in 
character.  I  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  the  country  youth  of  my 
name  who  came  to  this  city  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  1858  is  here 
to-day  as  the  honored  guest  of  leading  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States,  whose  names  are  as  household 
words  wherever  students  of  scientific  medicine  are  assembled. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  again  and  most  sincerely  for  this  kind 
testimonial  of  vour  esteem.  Your  endorsement  of  mv  life  w-ork 
is  of  more  value  to  me  than  military  honors  or  financial  compe- 
tency. I  have  at  times  felt  discouraged  and  disposed  to  think  that 
I  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  my  opportunities.  But  it  is  reserved  for  the 
very  few  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  the  physician  who  has 
won  the  esteem  of  those  of  his  profession  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  his  work  may  well  be  satisfied,  although  he  realizes  that 
he  has  but  a  small  share  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific medicine  and  the  interests  of  our  beloved  and  humane  pro- 
fession.^' 
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Dr.  Alexander  H.  Smith,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "The  United 
States  Army,"  said  that  its  work  spoke  for  itself.  He  had  been 
struck,  he  said,  with  the  parallelism  in  the  career  of  Dr.  Sternberg 
and  of  his  own.  Both  were  from  New  York  State,  both  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  both  settled  in 
New  York  State  to  practice  and  thence  both  moved  to  New  Jer- 
sey ;  and,  finally,  at  the  call  to  arms,  both  entered  the  Army,  where 
their  paths  diverged  very  widely.  Dr.  Sternberg  was  sent  to  New 
Mexico,  and  for  three  years  was  busy  holding  on  his  scalp.  The 
Comanches,  the  Apaches  and  the  Navahoes  were  to  his  west,  and 
frontier  warfare  was  being  carried  on  incessantly.  It  was  at  Fort 
Ellsworth,  in  Kansas,  that  he  met  Dr.  Sternberg  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  well  remembers  his  hospitality  in  the  little  dugout  in  which 
he  then  lived,  and  has  been  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  friend  from 
that  time. 

He  himself  had  been  successful  among  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes  in  keeping  his  own  scalp  on.  Out  there,  face  to  face 
with  the  savage  foe,  the  American  soldier  taught  the  Indian  object 
lessons,  and  they  then  learned  that  an  unscalped  Indian  is  only  a 
half-dead  one,  so  they  scalped  him  to  be  sure.  He  said  that  at  the 
present  time  there  was  not  a  hostile  Indian  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  They  had  been  compelled  to  learn  their  lesson, 
and  had  become  a  responsible  people.  Dr.  Smith  suggested  that 
a  mental  parallel  might  be  drawn  which  would  be  of  service  in 
modern  times. 

He  had  watched  the  career  of  General  Sternberg,  and  had 
shared  in  his  honors;  and  throughout  the  Spanish  War  had  felt 
great  pride  in  his  achievements.  He  had  seen  that  the  medical 
department  was  not  second  best,  but  first  best,  notwithstanding  all 
the  drawbacks;  the  results  were  more  satisfactory  and  the  criti- 
cism less  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  service,  and  Dr. 
Sternberg  then  and  there  demonstrated  that  a  medical  man  might 
have  executive  ability  outside  his  own  lines. 

Colonel  Lippincott  spoke  of  himself  as  being  a  frontier  man,  at 
the  present  time  being  stationed  at  Governors  Island  and  feeling 
even  more  in  the  backwoods  than  ever.  He  said  that  the  Armv 
and  his  own  corps  all  gravitate  toward  General  Sternberg;  their 
respect  and  love  reach  out  in  his  direction.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  an  army  of  66,000  men,  which  before  had  numbered  more 
than  100,000  men.  But  so  far  as  the  Medical  Department  was 
concerned,  five  corps  were  ready  for  active  campaign  service. 
The  work  that  Dr.  Sternberg  had  done,  finding  ten  years  ago  the 
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miserable  old  stuff  left  from  the  Civil  War,  in  remodeling  and  re- 
constructing the  corps  so  thoroughly  and  fundamentally,  was  a 
matter  to  be  proud  of,  and  one  is  proud  to  have  such  a  medical  man 
in  the  Army ;  one  honors  the  man  who  made  it  possible  and  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  "Army  in  Cuba," 
Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore,  said  that  it  was  a  happy  expres- 
sion, "Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  The 
Spanish  War,  he  said,  afforded  an  illustration  not  of  prize-fighting, 
but  of  a  great  big  giant  pommelling  a  puny  citizen  affected  with 
general  paresis  or  Parkinson's  disease ;  it  was  not  a  fight,  he  said, 
it  was  a  walkover.  But  there  was  another  thing,  and  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing ;  another  foe,  worthy  of  the  best  of  America's  steel ; 
and  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  medicine  will  be  able  to  stir  the 
blood  of  the  American  profession  as  that  which  will  tell  of  the 
battle  with  that  foe,  yellow  fever.  He  said  it  was  a  noble  tale 
from  the  earliest  history  when  Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1793,  first  took  up  the  work.  Throughout  the  early  history  of 
medicine  one  reads  the  work  of  Rush  and  of  Carey  and  the  host  of 
others  who  fought  that  foe.  It  had  always  been  the  same  story  in 
the  Gulf  States,  the  soul-stirring  history  of  the  men  who  had  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  struggle  with  this  mighty  adversary.  Here 
was  the  foe  that  General  Sternberg  had  fought  and  had  van- 
quished ;  his  name  would  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  honor  of  a 
battle  long  fought  and  valorously  won.  The  victory.  Dr.  Osier 
said,  was  accomplished  in  a  way  that  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  Army  and  upon  the  medical  profession.  The  work  of  Reed 
and  Carroll  was  a  piece  of  work  well  planned  and  well  carried  out, 
a  demonstration  to  the  entire  world. 

That,  however,  is  not  all  of  the  story.  Tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  these  are  with  us  still.  Never  has  there  been  an  instant  in 
the  history  of  medicine  when  with  such  rapidity  an  organization 
had  been  able  to  wipe  out  a  scourge.  That  work  had  been  carried 
on  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood  and  Dr.  Gorgas. 

Dr.  Gorgas  said  that  had  their  work  not  been  as  successful  as 
good  fortune  had  made  it,  General  Sternberg  would  have  received 
the  entire  blame ;  the  success  was  his  also.  When  Havana  was  oc- 
cupied in  1899,  he  became  health  officer  in  the  spring,  with  no  very 
clear  idea  of  what  to  do,  and  at  first  he  had  devoted  his  attention 
to  organization  and  development  of  a  sanitary  department;  work 
was  started  in  on  all  lines,  good  as  well  as  bad,  bad  as  well  as 
good.    There  was  little  yellow  fever  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  but 
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in  the  fall  and  winter  there  was  a  g^eat  deal.  In  1900,  though  the 
general  sanitary  condition  had  immensely  improved,  the  yellow 
fever  was  still  present  and  the  epidemic  was  of  a  severe  character. 
There  were  over  1,400  cases  and  300  deaths,  and  he  felt  discour- 
aged at  the  little  progress  made.  In  1900,  Dr.  Reed,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  first  directed  work  along  the  lines  of  the  theory  of  the 
mosquito  infection,  and  he  proved,  as  history  now  so  well  knows, 
that  the  mosquito  can  be  infected  only  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  disease,  and  that  there  is  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  days  when  the  bite  of  the  Stegomyia  can  convey  the  disease. 

In  February..  1901,  the  Sanitary  Department  was  reorganized 
and  turned  its  attention  to  studv  the  local  conditions  and  their  re- 
lation  to  the  spread  and  development  of  the  mosquito.  The  rain 
barrels,  the  family  cisterns,  all  breeding  the  Stegomyia,  the 
Chinese  gardens  from  which  came  Anopheles,  all  these  were  stud- 
ied in  much  detail  and  a  large  force  of  150  men  was  put  to  work. 
There  were  but  few  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  the  time,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes of  the  neighborhood  were  killed  by  fumigation,  pyrethrum 
powder  proving  a  very  efficient  mosquitocide.  In  January  of 
190 1  the  city  was  free  from  yellow  fever;  in  July  the  suburbs  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  reinfection ;  but  on  September  28,  1901, 
the  last  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred.  Since  that  time  the  island 
has  been  practically  free,  since  Havana  has  been  the  centre  of  in- 
fection. The  success  had  been  due  to  the  study  of  the  mode  of 
propagation,  which  discovery  had  been  made  possible  by  the  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  of  General  Sternberg. 

Dr.  Janeway  then  introduced  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York, 
the  retiring  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Wyeth,  in  turn,  introduced  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago,  the 
recently  elected  president. 

Dr.  Billings  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  add  anything 
to  what  had  been  so  well  said,  but  that  he  desired  to  speak  for  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  representative  body  of  Ameri- 
can physicians.  It  was  a  great  pity,  he  thought,  that  this  associa- 
tion does  not  embrace  all ;  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  find, 
however ;  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  great  extent  of  our  country  and 
the  relative  difficulties  in  transportation  facilities.  But  these  are 
being  steadily  overcome,  and  he  hoped  the  time  would  come 
shortly  when  the  entire  medical  body  would  be  found  standing  to- 
gether, with  all  misunderstandings  laid  aside;  that  physicians 
would  not  be  considering  each  other  as  doctors,  but  rather  as  men 
and  more  particularly  as  gentlemen  who  were  meeting  on  common 
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ground.  When  that  day  should  come,  and  as  he  saw  it  it  was 
very  rapidly  approaching,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  ethics, 
and  the  new  organization  which  had  proved  so  successful  under 
the  guiding  administrations  of  Dr.  Wyeth  and  Dr.  Simmons 
would  go  forward,  and  the  higher  standards  of  professional  in- 
tegrity and  scientific  research  would  advance  through  the  broad- 
ening and  uplifting  influences  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  of  BaUimore,  spoke  of  that  side  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Sternberg  which  was  most  familiar  to  him — namely,  his 
work  in  bacteriology.  Dr.  Sternberg,  he  said,  was  the  pioneer 
worker  in  bacteriology  in  this  country ;  he  had  been  compelled  to 
acquire  the  technic  from  reading,  and  the  entire  world  knew  how 
he  had  perfected  a  technic  equal  to  "that  of  the  best.  Dr.  Stern- 
berg, he  said,  had  made  many  important  discoveries ;  his  work  on 
disinfection  and  disinfectants  would  stand  as  a  monument  alone. 
As  the  first  worker  to  isolate  the  micro-organism  of  pneumonia,  he 
had  gained  renown,  and  his  work  with  yellow  fever  would  stand 
forever. 

He  said  that  it  was  a  common  thing,  in  these  busy  days,  to  for- 
get the  steps  which  led  up  to  any  important  discovery.  All  that 
Dr.  Sternberg  had  done  in  the  study  of  yellow  fever  was  necessary 
work,  and  it  had  to  be  done  in  just  the  way  that  he  did  it.  Thq 
ground  had  first  to  be  cleared ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  discovery  had 
not  been  possible,  and  later  discoverers  themselves  would  have  had 
to  hunt  out  the  large  host  of  micro-organisms  which  Dr.  Stern- 
berg had  described  and  laid  aside.  Dr.  Welch  said  that  his  care- 
ful work  had  practically  resulted  in  the  view  that  a  bacteriological 
origin  for  this  disease  could  not  be  claimed,  and  it  was  on  a  priori 
grounds  that  he  himself  had  felt  that  Sanarelli's  bacillus  was  not 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  His  study  of  others'  discoveries  was 
most  careful,  and  most  critical ;  it  was  not  wasted  endeavor.  The 
problem  still  remains,  however,  what  the  cause  is,  although  the 
method  of  eradication  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  most  complete 
and  authoritative  way.  Dr.  Welch  expressed  the  wish  that  Dr. 
Sternberg  would  come  back  to  his  old  love  and  to  his  test  tubes, 
and  he  welcomed  him  to  many  years  of  fruitful  work  in  a  field  that 
had  always  claimed  him.  as  peculiarly  its  own  and  one  in  which 
honor  and  renown  had  been  won  at  home  and  abroad. — ''Medical 
News."  "Jnne  21,  1902. 
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XI. — HINDOSTAN. 

British  India  is  the  sanitarian  experiment  farm  of  this  planet. 
Her  300,000,000  inhabitants  have  evolved  some  forty  different 
religious  sects,  every  one  of  them  with  a  more  or  less  fanatically 
enforced  system  of  hygienic  by-laws. 

Some  of  them  seek  salvation  in  asceticism,  others  in  sensual 
excesses ;  there  are  Mussulman  heretics  who  emulate  the  old  Gre- 
cian worship  of  joy  and  vary  their  indulgences  by  the  caprices  x)f 
their  appetite,  while  Brahmin  rigorists  have  ponderous  folios  filled 
with  prohibitive  regulations.  Pedantry  and  extravagance  have 
taken  root  in  the  same  soil ;  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  mention 
a  dietetic,  architectural,  sexual  or  educational  crotchet  that  has  not 
been  tested  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance  in  some  or  the  other 
part  of  the  craze-ridden  old  peninsula. 

The  cause  of  morality  has  not  been  much  promoted  by  these  ex- 
periments. Sir  Emerson  Tennent  admits  that  the  rascality  of  the 
soft-spoken,  prayer-mumbling  Cingalese  Buddhists  is  limited  only 
by  their  cowardice ;  but  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  a  pity 
that  not  a  few  specimens  even  of  the  ancient  gymnosophists  have 
survived  for  modern  investigation.  Buddha  wants  his  devotees 
to  wander  on  earth  in  rags,  but  those  extremists  of  Brahminism 
went  naked  altogether ;  they  subsisted  on  wild-growing  tree-fruits 
alone,  while  even  the  Trappists  indulge  in  a  menu  of  diversified 
vegetable  products.  They  lived  in  forests — probably  to  reattain 
the  primitive  virtues  of  our  Darwinian  primogenitors.  Did  their 
hair,  too,  disappear?  Did  their  toes  become  prehensile?  There  is 
a  tradition  that  they  never  quarreled ;  the  higher  branches  of  ethics 
must  have  been  stimulated  by  the  sublimity  of  their  tree-top  diet. 
If  they  had  kept  climbing  long  enough,  their  lost  vertebra  might 
have  been  redeveloped,  and  the  degree  of  their  moral  perfection 
could  have  been  estimated  by  the  joints  of  their  ring-tails. 

But  the  vegetarian  of  the  Alcott  school  cannot  support  their 
tenets  by  arguments  founded  upon  the  longevity  of  the  modern 
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Brahmins.  Those  servants  of  the  Great  Life-giver  have  been  at 
it  too  long  to  live  upon  water-cresses.  Experience  has  established 
a  modus  vivendi,  and  the  flesh  pot  renouncers  of  the  Far  East  get 
away  with  considerable  quantities  of  milk,  "unhatched"  eggs,  and 
ghee,  or  clarified  butter.  An  ultra- Alcott  plant-worshipper  howls 
even  against  honey,  ''because  bees  carry  flower-nectar  to  their 
hives,  and  the  result  of  their  industry  must  be  included  in  the  list 
of  animal  food." 

Philosophers  like  the  Grand  Brahmin  Samokarya  would  prob- 
ablv  have  asked  him  to  reconsider  his  endorsement  of  bread,  since 
mules  carry  corn  to  the  grist-mill. 

With  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  proviso  in  favor  of  unde- 
veloped eggs,  Brahmin  epicures  might  even  accept  a  lunch  of 
caviare  sandwiches;  but  it  is  true  that  their  objection  to  the  flesh 
of  their  higher  fellow-creatures  has  become  an  instinctive  aversion 
— ^**quite  as  pronounced  as  our  antipathy  to  the  practices  of  canni- 
bals," as  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ferguson,  of  Calcutta,  assures  us. 

"That  horror  quasi-naturalis,''  he  says,  "would  prevail  against 
all  arguments,  and  has,  indeed,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  stub- 
born adherence  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers.  The  very  idea  of 
a  beef-eater  setting  up  for  a  moral  exemplar  revolts  their  sense  of 
fitness  as  we  would  be  scandalized  by  the  effrontery  of  a  man- 
devourer  in  the  role  of  a  revivalist.  Imagine  votaries  of  universal 
benevolence  listening  to  the  pathetic  appeals  of  an  Edward  Irving, 
'so  all-redeeming  and  all-charitable,'  and  the  next  day  catching 
him  coming  home  from  a  pot-hunter's  trip  with  a  brace  of  buck- 
shot-riddled and  disemboweled  ploughboys.'^ 

And  that  antipathy  is  not  limited  to  high-caste  Brahmins.  In 
1894,  '95,  '96  and  again  in  1900,  it  was  put  to  the  supreme  test  of 
a  famine  that  devoured  an  aggregate  of  eight  million  human 
beings, — desperately  poor  and  not  over-scrupulous  rustics  and 
mechanics  many  of  them,  but  who  crouched  down  and  braved  the 
tortures  of  slow  starvation,  rather  than  save  their  lives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sacred  bulls — that  often  were  found  grazing  peace- 
fully at  their  side — or  even  of  turtles  and  fish  in  the  wayside  pools. 

That  portent  cannot  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  exceptional 
powers  of  self-control.  Under  the  stimulus  of  hunger,  beings  of 
our  species  have  snatched  crusts  from  crippled  beggars,  cowards 
have  rushed  upon  the  defenders  of  well-entrenched  granaries. 
Hindoos  have  been  known  to  slay  adulterous  high  priests  of  their 
own  faith,  and  the  great  probability  is  that  they  would  have  flung 
prejudice  to  the  winds  and  saved  themselves  and  their  moaning 
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children  by  tearing  the  holiest  bull  into  jerked  beef,  if  the  sight  of 
blood  and  flesh  had  not  awakened  disgust,  rather  than  appetite. 
Abstinence,  continued  for  hundreds,  perhaps  for  thousands,  of 
generations,  has  eliminated  meat  from  their  list  of  digestible  sub- 
stances. The  stomach  of  the  very  famine-martyr  would  probably 
have  rejected  a  dose  of  beef-hash.  For  all  we  can  know,  the  sup- 
posed dogma-born  second  nature  may  simply  be  the  preservation 
of  an  aboriginal  instinct.  Is  there  any  proof  that  all  the  tribes  of 
the  human  race  are  descendants  of  hunters,  like  those  who 
dragged  deer  to  the  artificial  islands  of  the  Swiss  lakes  or  butch- 
ered mammoths  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  ?  A  plurality  perhaps 
were ;  and  Northlanders  evolved  through  the  successive  stages  of 
apehood,  fragivorous  manhood,  pot-hunting  woodscraft,  pastoral 
nomadism  and  agricultural  enterprise,  with  its  gradual  return  to 
vegetarianism.  Hindoos,  perhaps,  graduated  directly  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  class. 

The  current  expense  of  their  persistence  is  the  loss  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  potential  food-supplies ;  but  they  reap  their  reward  in 
digestive  peace  and  in  a  remarkable  ease  of  recovery  from  external 
injuries.  Surgeon  McAllister,  of  the  British  Army,  saw  a  young 
cistewalla,  or  water-carrier,  dragged  half  a  mile  through  thorns 
and  brambles  by  a  runaway  horse,  arid  hurrying  to  the  rescue,  was 
amazed  to  see  the  victim  rise  unassisted  and  rub  his  blood-stream- 
ing hide  with  handsful  of  dust.  He  would  have  gone  back  to 
work,  to  save  his  day's  wages,  if  the  doctor  had  not  slipped  the 
three-fold  amount  in  his  dripping  hand  and  induced  him  to  get  a 
substitute  and  submit  to  an  examination.  A  week's  sojourn  in  a 
wildcat  den  could  not  have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  risk  of  ex- 
coriation. His  left  leg  had  been  saved  by  the  entanglements  of 
his  breech-clout,  but  from  his  fingers  to  the  toes  of  his  right  foot 
his  skin  had  been  ripped  lengthways  and  crossways ;  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  count  the  different  scratches,  but  their  total 
number  must  have  exceeded  a  hundred,  since  there  were  more 
than  thirty  on  his  right  arm  alone. 

''You'll  be  in  a  fever  to-night,  my  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  "and 
better  keep  as  cool  as  you  can  all  day  to-morrow ;  Til  see  to  it  that 
you  don't  lose  your  job." 

"No,  never  mind,"  grinned  the  native;  "I'm  older  than  you 
think — past  twenty  now,  and  get  over  that  all  right,  if  you  leave 
me  alone." 

Two  days  after  that  fellow  was  at  work  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
kappened,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  integuments  proved 
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that,  with  the  exception  of  a  deep  cut  on  his  left  knee,  all  his 
gashes  had  healed  by  first  intention. 

The  ravages  of  smallpox  epidemics  are  due  to  the  almost  total 
lack  of  sanitary  precautic«is  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  city- 
ghettos,  but  in  a  given  number  of  patients  the  death-rate  is  lower 
than  in  Western  Europe. 

The  same  holds  good  of  cholera  in  its  ordinary  forms.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  stricken  pilgrim  camps  seven  out  of  ten  recover, 
almost  without  medical  assistance,  or  at  least  without  anything 
civilized  nations  would  describe  by  that  name. 

In  the  crowded  cities,  however,  the  plague  seems  often  to  gather 
strength  like  a  well-fed  conflagration,  and  the  mortality  there 
doubles ;  but  in  Europe  an  endemic  of  that  sort  would  depopulate 
whole  districts  and  defy  disinfectants  as  the  Chicago  fire  defied  the 
water-cure. 

Beauty  is,  to  some  degree,  a  test  of  health,  and  Caucasian  ob- 
servers have  repeatedly  commented  upon  the  ephemeral  charms 
of  Hindoo  belles,  who  are  pretty  in  their  early  teens,  harsh-fea- 
tured at  twenty  and  hags  at  thirty.  The  frequency  of  good-look- 
ing old  men  would  be  equally  hard  to  explain,  if  '*harsh,"  i.  c, 
sharp-cut  and  deep- furrowed,  features  were  not  somehow  com- 
patible with  virile  comeliness.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  fear- 
fully hard  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  teeming  population,  and  a  trace 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment  can  be  read  on  all  but  the  youngest 
faces,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  license  of  precocious  marriages 
has  nowhere  else  been  carried  to  a  more  extravagant  extreme. 

The  sun  of  the  coast-land  tropics  hastens  the  development  of 
marriageable  females  a  good  many  years,  but  the  native  males 
cannot  wait  at  all.  The  parents  of  pretty  girls  are  actually  proud 
if  one  of  them  has  captured  a  desirable  husband  in  her  unit  years 
— nay,  public  opinion  applauds  the  disinterestedness  of  the  groom. 
"Didn't  wait  till  she  was  big  enough  to  milk  a  cow  or  carry  a  full 
pail  of  water;  married  her  in  her  ninth  year,  without  a  dowry; 
double  proof  that  affection  alone  decided  his  choice.'^ 

In  the  presence  of  his  business  associates  the  benedict  may  avoid 
the  discussion  of  that  topic,  but  in  public  he  holds  his  head  as  high 
as  a  Northlander  who  has  rejected  a  money  match  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  poverty. 

Brides  of  seven  and  eight  years  admit  their  age  unblushingly  in 
the  thus  far  complete  absence  of  legal  obstacles.  The  British 
Government  has  more  than  once  been  urged  to  limit  the  abuse  of 
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that  license,  but  hesitates,  under  the  burden  of  more  important 
reform  projects. 

Eleven  years  being  Nature's  minimum  limit  of  anything  like 
complete  development,  the  anticipation  of  that  period  might  seem 
sure  to  avenge  itself  in  national  degeneration,  and  the  Hindoos  are 
really  the  most  feeble  race  of  our  latter-day  world,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  stunted  or  imbecile.  Their  average  stature  is 
four  inches  above  that  of  the  African  Bushman.;  intellectually  they 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  Veddahs,  or  ape-like  aborigi- 
nes of  Ceylon.  Nor  does  their  slender  physique  prevent  them 
from  contesting  the  prize  of  acrobatic  supremacy ;  suppleness  com- 
pensates the  lack  of  muscular  qualifications,  and  neither  Arabs  nor 
Japs  can  begin  to  emulate  the  tricks  of  the  Hindoo  jugglers. 

Have  the  baneful  effects  of  premature  marriage  been  overrated  ? 
Victor  Jacquemont,  a  shrewd  observer,  seems  to  incline  to  an  opin- 
ion of  that  sort,  and  provoked  the  wrath  of  European  critics  by  the 
remark  that  "pet  rats  habitually  multiply  with  the  assistance  of 
half-grown  females,  which  often  attain  their  full  size  only  after 
becoming  mothers  of  several  dozen  young — indistinguishable 
from  the  offspring  of  their  veteran  relatives." 

The  fact,  if  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  professional  pet- 
fanciers,  would  certainly  be  an  interesting  one,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  keen-eyed  traveller  should  have  neglected  his  opportunities  for 
studying  the  matrimonial  habits  of  our  nearer  relatives,  the  wor- 
shipped hanuman  apes,  for  instance,  that  develop  almost  as  slowly 
as  the  chimpanzees,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  public  pets.  Did 
the  natives  ever  notice  half-grown  mothers  among  the  vast  swarms 
of  the  four-handed  saints  that  haunt  the  neighborhood  of  their 
villages  ? 

Brahmanism  still  maintains  its  hold  on  some  two  hundred  mil- 
lion of  the  natives,  but  the  influence  of  its  superstition  is  harm- 
lessness  itself,  as  compared  with  the  anti-natural  insanities  of  the 
Buddhists.  All  charges  brought  against  the  moral  competence  of 
the  Aryan  Hindoos  are  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  man- 
hood and  common  sense  enough  to  bundle  out  that  life-blighting 
delusion  neck  and  crop.  The  doctrine  of  world-renunciation  was 
on  trial  in  Hindostan  for  a  number  of  centuries,  and  in  King 
Asoka's  time  (B.  C.  250)  threatened  to  become  supreme,  but  its 
consequences  finally  compelled  the  unpossessed  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  rise  in  self-defense,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  the  nature-hating  howlers  from  150,000,000  to  a 
million  and  a  half,  not  a  bad  record  for  a  creed  which,  besides,  had 
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to  wage  a  life-and-death  struggle  against  its  own  dissenters,  and 
soon  after  against  the  rising  power  of  Mohammedanism. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  too,. the  difference  between  the 
two  great  rival  religions  of  the  Eastern  Continent  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  It  is  the  habit-deciding  difference  between  fantastic  and 
semi-poetical  supernaturalism  and  deliberate  anti-naturalism,  be- 
tween the  fairy-dreams  of  a  visionary  child  and  the  fever-dreams 
of  an  earth-hating  fanatic.  The  Brahman  self-torturers  merely 
tried  to  expiate  actual  or  imaginary  sins;  their  Buddhist  rivals 
mortified  their  natural  instincts  to  wean  their  souls  from  the 
love  of  all  earthly  things  whatever;  the  exceptional  aberration  of 
one  creed  became  the  ruler  of  the  other. 

Brahmanism  has  other  goals  besides  that  of  Nirvana,  or  "final 
deliverance  from  the  burden  of  existence,"  and  its  doctrines  are 
compatible  with  a  good  deal  of  earth-love  and  joy- worship.  Its 
valuation  of  life,  indeed,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  by  prohibit-f 
ing  the  extermination  even  of  the  vilest  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
but  it  seems  that  modern  Hindoos  evade  that  precept  on  the  plan 
of  the  Kansas  deacon  who  hired  young  ruffians  to  do  his  swearing 
and  mule-whacking.  True  children  of  Brahma  must  not  set  traps 
for  a  man-eating  tiger,  oh,  no !  All  they  can  do,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  devourer,  is  to  fall  on  their  knees  and  adjure  him  to 
desist,  but  they  rub  their  hands  at  sight  of  a  British  fur-hunter 
and  do  not  scruple  to  furnish  him  points  on  the  haunts  of  his 
quarry.  At  Bliagulpoor,  on  the  Lower  Ganges,  a  crowd  of  natives 
again  and  again  cheered  an  experimenter  who  exploded  crocodiles 
by  means  of  a  dynamite  cartridge,  connected  with  a  bait  and  a 
long  wire.  Nay,  Captain  Charles  Edgerton  mentions  a  Hindoo 
hotel-keeper  who  slyly  encouraged  the  visits  of  a  specialist  with 
cockroach  poison  and  other  bug-killing  outfit,  though  in  the  pres- 
ence of  pious  brethren  no  son  of  Brahma  would  risk  as  much  as  a 
slap  at  a  troublesome  mosquito ;  pests  of  that  sort  must  be  barred 
out,  or  gently  expelled.  Even  gnat  smoke — "smudge,'*  as  they 
call  it  in  Texas — is  considered  a  questionable  expedient;  thetenant 
of  a  mosquito-infected  bed  chamber  merely  ventures  to  darken  his 
"windows  and  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  brighter  room  to 
divert  his  tormentors  by  an  appeal  to  their  love  of  light. 

Serpents  are  inviolate,  being  under  the  special  protection  of 
Vishnoo  (whence,  perhaps,  the  association  of  Esculapius,  Hygeia, 
etc.,  with  serpent  emblems)  ;  but  the  consequent  mortality  by 
snake-bites  seems  to  have  been  preposterously  exaggerated.  An 
intelligent  British  health  official  explains  the  matter  as  follows: 
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In  case  of  poisoning,  or  death  under  similarly  suspicious  circum- 
stances, the  law  required  the  municipal  authorities  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  forward  the  victim's  stomach,  etc.,  to  the  next  coro- 
ner. To  avoid  all  that  trouble,  cases  of  that  sort  are  disposed  of 
by  the  simple  plan  of  a  snake-bite  diagnosis,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  about  procuring  the  affidavits  of  a  dozen  eye- 
witnesses who  saw  the  reptile,  helped  to  capture  it,  and  consent  to 
pocket  their  share  of  the  government  reward  for  the  slaying  of 
poisonous  serpents.  The  slaying,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
attributed  to  a  Mussulman  neighbor  (who  also  can  be  induced  to 
add  his  autograph),  or  to  his  dogs,  that  mangled  the  serpent  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  the  witnesses  from  forwarding  the  remains  as 
additional  proofs. 

Hindoos,  as  a  class,  prefer  country  homes  to  city  tenements,  and, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  live  much  nearer  to  Nature  than  their 
Buddhist  neighbors  of  slum-reeking  China  or  convent-saddled 
Thibet. 

Just  about  a  thousand  years  ago  the  advance  guard  of  Moham- 
medan invasion  forced  the  passes  of  the  border  mountains,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  six  centuries  the  followers  of  the  Arab  Uni- 
tarian overpowered  the  Brahmins,  in  spite  of  their  333,000,000 
gods,  so  completely,  indeed,  that  they  got  control  of  almost  every 
large  city  from  Benares  to  Bombay. 

And  this  time  the  change  for  the  better  could  not  well  be  denied 
by  unprejudiced  outsidefs.  The  very  Parsees,  who  had  repeat- 
edly suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  restless  conquerors,  were 
glad  that  their  creed  had  prevailed  against  grosser  superstitions. 
Mingled  with  Afghans  and  Turkomans,  the  Arab  invaders  were  a 
manful  race,  life-loving,  fond  of  sport'  and  physical  exercise,  de- 
spising sloth  and  enervating  luxuries,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
wholly  orthodox  on  the  point  of  their  prophet's  temperance  pre- 
cepts. The  tipples  of  the  North  had  modified  the  tenets  of  the 
South,  and  after  rejecting  koumiss  and  sorgham  brandy,  the  mor- 
alists of  the  Mogul  Empire  compromised  on  wine. 

Even  their  champion,  Mohammed  Baber  Khan,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Indus  Valley,  set  a  bad  example,  and  between  harangues 
against  the  execrable  delusions  of  cow- worshippers  and  ape-ador- 
ers, often  got  as  drunk  as  a  Russian  trooper. 

His  autobiography,  a  most  curious  medley  of  reform  zeal  and 
cynicism,  abounds  with  confessions  to  that  effect : 

**We  continued  drinking  till  bed-time  prayers;  then  recom- 
menced and  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  excess.     One  by  one  we 


"- 
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mounted  our  horses,  and  taking  torches  from  the  tent,  came  back 
to  the  camp  at  full  gallop,  hanging  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
horse  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  I  was  miserably  drunk,  I  fear, 
for  the  next  morning,  when  they  told  me  of  that  gallopade,  I  had 
only  a  dim  recollection  of  having  visited  the  camp  after 
dark."  .  .  .  "Syed  Kassim,  the  next  day,  got  so  drunk  that  two 
of  his  servants  were  obliged  to  support  him  in  the  saddle ;  Ameer 
Cherced  was  so  far  gone  that  his  attendants  were  unable  to  get 
him  on  horseback  at  all.'' 

A  sect  of  Mussulman  heretics  who  had  got  established  on  the 
Upper  Ganges,  by  that  time,  rejected  wine-drinking  as  too  unques- 
tionably opposed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Koran,  but  sectarians  of  all 
sorts  met  cwi  common  ground  in  the  opium-shops  that  had  long 
been  tolerated  in  Northern  Hindostan. 

To  emphasize  tlieir  protest  against  other  abominations  of  Brah- 
manism,  the  invaders  shot  sacred  apes  by  thousands  and  gloried 
in  their  kick  the  rear  sanctuary  of  the  bulls  that  grazed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Brahman  temples. 

If  there  had  been  any  hc4y  pigs,  the  usurpers  might  have  waived 
their  objection  to  pork,  rather  than  miss  a  chance  for  additional 
insults;  as  it  was,  they  gorged  themselves  with  beef,  defying  the 
horrified  natives  to  protect  their  pets  or  invoke  the  assistance  of 
any  desired  number  of  gods. 

As  late  as  1827  the  Guicowar,  or  semi-independent  ruler  of 
Baroda,  stuffed  his  prize  fighters  with  a  mixture  of  beef-hash  and 
pepper,  and,  by  way  of  experiment,  tried  the  same  stimulant  on  a 
vicious  stallion  that  had  attracted  his  attention  by  a  tendency  to 
develop  into  a  beast  of  prey.  Hash,  in  gradually  increasing  doses, 
had  to  be  mixed  with  boiled  cereals,  but  the  result  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  royal  experimenter.  His  charger  became  a 
Minotaur,  a  wholly  unmanageable  terror  of  the  stud  farm,  chaw- 
ing up  goats  and  dogs,  whenever  he  could  gallop  them  down,  till 
he  had  to  be  shot  for  an  attempt  to  gratify  his  carnivorous  mania 
at  the  expense  of  his  groom. 

But  the  same  Guicowar  (**cow-herd" — a  name,  like  our  Howard 
— derived  from  a  stock-farming  ancestor)  also  had  a  pet  tiger, 
completely  metamorphosed  by  a  diet  of  milk,  bread  and  rice,  "the 
most  infallible  cure  of  truculent  instincts" — a  hint  for  the  patholo- 
gists of  our  Indian  Territory. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CONFLICT  WITH  TUBERCULOSIS.* 


By  NiLES  R.  FiNSEN,  M.  D.,  of  Copenhagen. 


When  the  people  of  all  civilized  countries  unite  in  a  cami)aign 
against  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  only  because  the  fight  against  this 
epidemic  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the  problems 
which  modern  science  of  medicine  must  try  to  work  out,  but  also 
because  we  have  more  and  more  come  to  the  conviction  that  the 
struggle  is  not  hopeless.  It  cannot  any  longer  be  considered 
fancy,  when  we  express  the  hope  that  tuberculosis  will  become 
a  very  rare  disease  some  day  or  other.  However,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  attain  this  object  without  making  earnest  use  of  all  the 
means  which  the  science  of  medicine  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Among  these  means  the  prophylactical  measures  deserve  doubtless 
to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  and  we  must  especially  emphasize 
that  there  is  a  particular  effective  prophylactic,  since  we  cure  the 
patient  suffering  from  tuberculosis  by  means  of  physical  methods, 
and  in  this  manner  arrest  a  frequently  very  effective  infectious 
source.  In  this  way  the  humane  regard  to  each  individual  suf- 
ferer is  united  with  the  welfare  of  society  in  a  very  happy  manner. 

When  I  received  the  honorable  invitation  to  express  my  opinion 
about  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  I  was  very  highly 
pleased  to  do  so,  because  I  think  that  our  times  can  hardly  aim  at 
anything  better  and  greater  than  the  extermination  of  this  dread- 
ful scourge  of  humanity.  However,  this  is  a  small  domain  of 
tuberculosis,  which  I  have  been  particularly  taken  up  with,  and  of 
which  I  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words.  This  domain  is  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  particularly 
lupus  vulgaris. 

In  the  liglit  treatment,  that  is  to  say,  the  treatment  with  exceed- 
ingly strong  concentrated  rays  of  light,  we  have  a  method  which 
is  able  to  cure  this  disease  in  most  cases.  My  experiences,  which 
embrace  more  than  six  years  and  more  than  800  cases  of  lupus 
vulgaris,  have  taught  me  that  nearly  all  cases,  even  the  severest, 
are  favorably  influenced,  because  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  our 
cases  have  not  been  influenced. 

The  treatment  can  work  wonderfully  quick,  in  small  and  young 
cases,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  of  a  very  long  duration  in 
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old  extensive  cases.  The  definitive  cure  is,  in  many  cases,  made 
uncertain  by  the  sufferings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  mouth,  which  cannot  be  treated  by  light,  and  from  which  the 
disease  is  able  to  spread  again. 

As  particular  circumstances  of  the  light  treatment  I  must  em- 
phasize its  painlessness  arid  the  good  cosmetic  results. 

As  to  Denmark,  it  is  not  far  from  all  other  cases  of  lupus  being 
exterminated.  At  any  rate,  the  increase  of  patients  from  Den- 
mark to  the  light  institute  had  already  culminated  a  few  years  ago. 
The  method  is  now  introduced  in  many  places  outside  of  Den- 
mark: in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna  and  in 
many  other  towns  there  have  been  erected  university  light  insti- 
tutes, or  special  wards  for  the  treatment  of  lupus  in  the  large  hos- 
pitals, the  increase  of  patients  being  everywhere  very  great,  in 
most  places  even  greater  than  they  have  been  able  to  manage. 

What  I  have  told  here  of  the  cure  of  lupus  cannot  claim  the  in- 
terest, and  is  not  so  important  to  humanity,  as  if  it  turned  upon 
phthisis  Itself,  but  we  must  not  under-value  the  importance  to  each 
individual  person  who  is  suffering  from  this  dreadful  disease,  and 
as  a  line  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  congress.  • 

Copenhagen,  April  29,  1902. 


RESOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION   OF  TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  last  day  of  the 
recent  Congress. 

1.  Resolution  offered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Barrick,  of  Toronto : 

"That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Government,  Municipality  and  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  adopt  organized  methods  for  lessening  the  spread 
of  a  disease  which  is  causing  directly  or  indirectly  probably  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  deaths  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world." 

2.  Proposed  by  Dr.  W.  Oldright,  delegate  for  the  Government 
of  Ontario  to  the  Congress : 

That,  whereas  in  the  lists  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  classified 
according  to  occupations  published  in  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  female  school  teachers  hold  a  very 
prominent  position,  this  Congress  would  draw  attention  to  the 
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fact  that  the  average  amount  of  air  space  in  schools  is  less  than 
half  that  recommended  by  sanitarians  all  over  the  world  and 
would  further  urge  upon  the  authorities  their  bounden  duty  of 
providing  more  accommodation  and  better  ventilation. 

3.  Resolutions  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 
Whereas  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease,  ordinarily  com- 
municated from  person  to  person  by  means  of  the  dried  sputum  of 
a  consumptive  patient,  and 

Whereas  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  could  be  largely  controlled 
by  proper  care  of  such  sputum  and  the  enforcement  of  compara- 
tively simple  measures,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Congress  of. Tuberculosis  that 
the  health  authorities  be  urged  to  disseminate  to  the  widest  extent 
possible,  through  the  public  press  and  otherwise,  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  disease  is  produced  and  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  its  prevention. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  national,  State 
and  municipal  governments  to  enact  rational  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  and  we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  indigent  consumptives. 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  State  and  municipal  supervision 
of  all  public  conveyances  used  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  spitting  on  the  floors  of  public 
conveyances  favors  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  is  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  it  is  recommended  that  transportation  companies 
be  induced  to  pass  and  enforce  rules  against  this  act. 

Resolved,  That  appropriations  should  be  requested  from  State 
and  municipal  governments  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  as  a  means  of  education  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis. 

Resolved,  That  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  should  be  reported  by 
the  attending  physician  to  the  health  boards  for  the  purpose  of 
disinfection  of  houses  occupied  by  consumptives. 

4.  Resolution  proposed  by  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  and  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  now  in 
session,  desire  to  congratulate  the  people  of  England,  the  Brit- 
ish nation  and  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  pending  between  His  Majesty's  government  and  the 
Boers ;  and  we  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  announcement  of  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  cessation  of  further  hostilities  as  a 
result  that  the  whole  world  will  hail  with  great  satisfaction. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SANITARY  BUREAU. 

The  Editor  hereof  hails  with  eminent  satisfaction  the  recent 
Act  of  Congress  establishing  a  National  Sanitary  Bureau,  em- 
Ixxlying  the  conditions,  as  well  as  principles,  for  which  he  has 
contended  on  various  occasions,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation— the  first  organization  on  a  scientific  basis  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  public  health  apart  from 
all  political  considerations — in  Cincinnati,  May  i,  1873 ;  and  at  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, in  St.  Louis,  one  week  later,  he  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

^'Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  association,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sanitary  Bureau,  with  relations  to  the 
general  Government  similar  to  those  of  the  Bureaus  of  Agriculture 
and  Education,  is  highly  desirable,  as  a  means  of  promoting  san- 
itary science  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health." 

This  resolution  was  respectively  adopted  by  both  of  those  asso- 
ciations. At  the  same  session  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Section  on  State  Medicine  was  created,  and  Dr.  Bell  was 
made  its  first  chairman.  In  his  address,  as  provided,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  next  year,  he  said, 
with  reference  to  the  resolution  adopted  the  previous  meeting:  "At 
the  outset  of  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Section,  it  became 
evident  to  me  that  ariy  special  eflFort  for  the  speedy  application 
of  the  sense  of  the  association  as  embodied  in  the  resolution  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  National  Sanitary  Bureau,  before  State 
boards  of  health  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  would 
be  premature,  if  not,  indeed,  wholly  wasted;  or  possibly  worse, 
fraught  with  success  encumbered  by  political  conditions  more 
calculated  to  hinder  than  to  promote  sanitary  science."  But,  most 
unexpectedly,  since  State  Boards  of  health  have  become  the  rule, 
during  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  turn  of  the  table,  and  most 
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of  the  officials  of  the  State  boards  turned  with  it.  Supported  by 
various  "Boards  of  Trade"  and  other  commercial  associations, 
with  leaders  who  plead  grievances  against  the  quarantine  practice 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  other  medical  organizations,  with  ambitious  members  who 
depended  more  upon  political  influence  than  sanitary  knowledge, 
and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  the  support  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association:  the  State  board  sanitarians  have  appeared 
to  seek  a  change  of  base,  a  conversion  af  themselves  into  a  national 
bureau,  with  a  specially  designated  chief,  to  be  appointed  like 
themselves,  by  political  preferment  subject  to  revulsions.  Against 
this  effort  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  has  contended  with  all 
his  might. 

Meanwhile,  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  by  courageous  de- 
votion to  duty  in  dealing  with  epidemic  diseases,  particularly 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  by  its  prompt  discovery 
of  bubonic  plague  at  San  Francisco,  and  efforts  to  restrict  and 
exterminate  it,  and  constantlv,  bv  its  watchful  service  at  infected 
ports  abroad,  against  the  debarkation  of  unclean  vessels  or  persons 
liable  to  introduce  epidemics  into  this  country :  these  and  kindred 
services  have  been  the  knock-down  arguments  which  have  at  last 
effectually  surmounted  the  contention  for  a  national  board,  bureau 
or  department  of  health  composed  of  temporary  appointments  and 
secured  the  "Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  and  change  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service"  to  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  under  this  title  printed  in  full  on  other  pages  of  this 
number. 

RIGHT    OF    THE    STATE    TO    PROHIBIT    THE    IMPORTATION    OF   GOODS 

INJURIOUS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

On  the  trial  of  an  action  brought  by  George  W.  Grossman  and 
Others  against  Theodore  G.  Lurman  and  others  to  recover  for 
damages  sustained  through  the  refusal  of  the  defendants  to  accept 
certain  Rio  de  Janeiro  coffees  purchased  by  them,  the  jury  found 
that  the  coffee  was  adulterated,  and  that  the  defendants  were, 
therefore,  under  the  provision  of  the  health  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  within  this  State  of  adulterations,  justified  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  goods.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiffs,  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  that  the  section  of  the  health  law  in  question 
is  violative  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
wing  Congress  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
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foreign  countries  and  between  the  States  has  been  overruled.  The 
court  of  last  resort  finds  that,  while  the  States  have  no  right  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  goods  and  their  sale  in  original  pack- 
ages, yet  they  can  inspect  and  reject  that  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  public  health  and  morals.  Judge  Haight,  for  the  court,  after 
reviewing  the  many  authorities  on  the  subject,  says:  "The  right 
of  a  State,  under  the  police  powers  reserved,  to  enact  laws  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  articles  of  food,  as  well  as 
to  preserve  the  public  health,  is  not  only  conceded  by  these  au- 
thorities, but  expressly  held  to  exist.  The  coffee  tendered  by 
the  plaintiffs,  which  was  rejected,  was  of  a  low  grade,  containing 
many  poor,  withered  and  black  beans.  It  confessedly  was  colored 
and  the  beans  coated  with  a  yellowish  substance.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  the  coloring  matter  improved  the  taste  or  added  to 
the  value  of  the  coffee.  It  is  claimed  that  the  only  purpose  of 
the  coloring  was  to  hide  the  character  of  the  poor  beans  and  to 
make  them  appear  of  the  same  character  as  the  good  coffee.  The 
jury  has  found  by  its  verdict  that  it  was  so  colored  as  to  conceal 
the  damaged  portions  or  made  it  to  appear  better  than  it  really 
was,  or  of  greater  value  to  the  ordinary  imtrained  observer.  In 
other  words,  that  it  was  adulterated  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and 
deception.  This,  we  think,  the  Legislature  had  the  right  to  pre- 
vent." 

FOG    AND    SMOKE. 

At  the  present  juncture  in  New  York,  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  invites  attention  to  an  editorial  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  June  7  as  being  particularly  apposite :  "If  any  justifica- 
tion were  needed  for  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  persistent  warfare  against 
London  fog  and  smoke,  it  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  lately 
given  by  Mr.  Haldane  before  the  Ventilation  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee.  This  able  observer,  speaking  with 
the  full  authority  of  his  distinguished  position,  said :  *With  regard 
to  the  im.portance  of  excluding  fog,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
air  during  a  London  fog  is  extremely  impure.  Chemically  the 
impurities  are,  of  course,  derived  chiefly  from  the  combustion  of 
fuel  coal.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  found  by  Dr. 
Russell  to  rise  as  high  as  16  volumes  per  10,000,  in  a  bad  London 
fog — ^the  carbonic  acid  by  itself.*  Is  that  generally  known — the 
large  increase  of  carbonic  dioxide  in  a  fog?  *I  think  very  few  peo- 
ple seem  to  know  it.'  That  is  enough  to  asphxyiate  you  straight 
off,  16  in  10,000.  It  is  very  unpleasant  air.  'What  is  the  limit  of 
carbonic  dioxide  in  10,000  of  air?    In  air  vitiated  by  respiration 
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1  suppose  tlie  ordinary  accepted  limit  is  2  volumes.'  So  now  it 
turns  out  that  our  old  enemy,  in  addition  to  containing  'irritating 
particulate  impurities,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only  water, 
but  tarry  matters  and  sulphuric  acid,'  is  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  in  sufficient  quantity  not  only  to  make  life  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable,  but  even  to  endanger  its  very  continuance. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  crusade  in  which  Mr.  Hart  was  so 
interested  has  been  taken  up  by  the  capable  hands  of  Sir  William 
Richmond,  and  we  cordially  wish  him  every  success  in  his  useful 
task."    Who  will  vigorously  push  the  crusade  for  New  York? 

MR.   BURKE's  benefaction. 

The  name  of  John  Masterson  Burke  was  comparatively  un- 
knowfi  to  the  great  public  of  New  York  until  a  month  ago,  when 
the  announcement  was  made  that  a  retired  New  York  merchant 
by  that  name  had  given  $4,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  the 
**Winfred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation,''  in  memory  of 
his  mother. 

Confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke's  gift  was  felt  when  it 
became  known  that  he  had  chosen  qs  the  trustees  of  his  fund 
such  men  as  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Frank  S.  Sturgis  and  William  Hubbard  White.  The  deed  of 
gift  specifies  that  "the  benefits  of  the  foundation  shall  be  reserved 
for  intelligent  and  respectable  men  and  women  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness,  or  discharge  from  hospitals  before  they  have 
regained  sufficient  strength  to  earn  their  livelihood,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  other  misfortune,  may  be  in  need  of  temporary  assist- 
ance,'' and  it  particularly  stipulates  that  the  directors  of  the 
foundation  shall  establish  a  thorough,  careful  and  kindly  system 
for  choosing  as  beneficiaries  men  and  women  who,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  are  within  the  purposes  described  in  the  trust 
deed ;  but  the  founder,  appreciating  the  frequent  suffering  caused 
by  the  tardy  action  in  giving  relief,  urges  that  the  methods  to  be 
used,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  propriety,  shall  be  as  ex- 
peditious as  possible."  The  founder  considers  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  relief  shall  be  extended  to  self-respecting  persons 
who  have  been  able,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  themselves;  and  that 
tlie  relief  shall  be  temporary,  and  not  permanent.  He  "does 
not  wish  to  found  an  asylum,  nor  to  provide  for  a  body  of  pen- 
sioners," and  in  giving  the  trustees  power  to  modify  the  plan  he 
provides  "that  the  fund  shall  be  used  in  such  way  as  not  to  in- 
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crease,  but  to  prevent,  the  growth  of  poverty,  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  founder  being  to  help  those  who  give  or  have  given  evi- 
dence of  being  willing  to  help  themselves/* 

MORE  PUBLIC  BATHS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
has  announced  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Dock  Department  he 
is  making  plans  for  a  large  bath  house  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
third  street.  The  Dock  Department  owns  a  block  of  property  at 
this  point,  and  it  is  proposed  to  improve  the  water  front  with 
a  floating  bath  which  will  accommodate  at  least  18,000  people. 
The  appropriation  required  for  this  undertaking  will  be  about 
$200,000.  The  average  amount  paid  by  the  city  for  its  floating 
baths  hitherto  has  been  about  $18,000. 

Mr.  Cantor  has  definitely  located  the  new  upper  East  Side  bath 
house.  The  city  has  purchased,  for  about  $19,000,  Nos.  243,  245 
and  247  East  109th  street.  Work  will  be  begun  at  once.  Mr. 
Cantor  has  said  that  all  the  new  bath  houses  will  be  ready  for 
the  public  by  the  latter  part  of  August. 

BEQUESTS    FOR    CHARITY. 

By  her  will,  filed  for  probate  July  11  in  the  Surrogate's  office, 
the  late  Mary  J.  Walker  divided  a  trust  fund  of  $500,000  left  to  her 
b}  her  father,  the  late  John  Watson,  and  held  in  trust  by  Mr.  Am- 
brose K.  Ely,  as  follows: 

To  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $100,000;  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, $100,000;  to  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Fresh- 
Air  Fund,  $50,000 ;  to  the  Society  of  St.  Johnland  of  St.  Johnland, 
L.  I.,  $50,000;  to  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
$25,000;  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
$25,000;  to  the  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $25,000;  to  the  Col- 
ored Home  and  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $25,000;  to 
the  Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  $25,000;  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  $25,000;  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Indigent  Chris- 
tian Females  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $25,000 ;  to  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $15,000,  and  to  the  Samar- 
itan Home  for  the  Aged  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $10,000. 
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A  FORWARD  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  appointed  a  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  consisting  of  twelve  represent- 
ative physicians  and  fifteen  others  who  are  especially  interested 
in  the  social  aspect  of  this  disease.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  Organization  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Society  on 
Monday  afternoon,  June  i6.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Tenement  House  Committee,  which  for  the  past  three  years 
has  led  in  the  movement  for  tenement  house  reform,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  city  department,  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  as  its  com- 
missioner, appears  to  justify  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing equally  valuable  results,  although  of  a  different  kind,  in 
this  field.  In  many  respects  the  methods  of  work  adopted  by  the 
new  committee  will  be  similar  to  those  which  were  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  Tenement  House  Committee.  Like  the  former  commit- 
tee, this  one  will  be  representative  in  character.  For  example, 
both  the  Hon.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Commissioner  of  Health,  and  Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Biggs,  medical  officer  of  the  Health  Department,  the 
Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  and  the 
commissioner  of  the  tenement  house  department  are  members  of 
the  Committee.  Co-operation  will  be  sought  not  only  with  chari- 
table agencies  of  all  kinds,  but  with  city  departments  and  State 
officials.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to  educational  propaganda 
and  the  support  of  the  public  press  will  be  especially  welcome. 

The  services  of  a  competent  secretary,  who  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  Committee,  will  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
so  far  as  it  will  be  of  advantage,  the  entire  volunteer  body  of  work- 
ers and  the  expert  agents  and  visitors  of  the  Society  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  accomplish. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  following : 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hud- 
dleston.  Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf, 
Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  Dr.  E.  L.  Tru- 
deau.  Dr.  Egbert  Le  Fevre,  Dr.  Henry  Herbert,  Prof.  W.  G. 
Thompson,  the  Hon.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Cox,  Mr.  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  the  Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  Mr.  Her- 
bert S.  Brown,  Mrs.  James  E.  Newcomb,  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee, 
Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  Miss  Ella  Mabel  Clark  and  Miss  Lillian  D. 
Wald.    Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  and  Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard  art 
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ex  officio  members,  and  additions  are  likely  to  be  made  as  the 
work  of  the  committee  develops  in  various  directions. 

The  first  task  will  be  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  some  of 
the  social  aspects  of  tuberculosis.  There  are  already  in  progress 
in  many  laboratories,  investigations  of  a  bacterological  character, 
and  in  many  hospitals  and  sanatoria  there  is  opportunity  for  clin- 
ical study  and  investigation  into  the  physical  aspects  of  the  disease. 
Little  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  establish  the  relation, 
for  example,  between  infected  living  apartments  and  the  victims 
of  the  disease ;  or  into  the  possibility  of  recovery  or  improvement 
resulting  from  improved  diet  and  improved  light  and  air,  when  pa- 
tients are  treated  in  their  own  homes;  nor  has  there  been  any 
systematic  effort  to  ascertain  how  far  infection  can  be  prevented  by 
instruction  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  in  the  character  of  the 
precautions  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

The  Committee  wishes  especially  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
movement  is  not  in  any  sense  one  against  consumptives,  nor  one 
that  will  be  permitted  in  any  way  to  increase  the  already  great 
hardships  of  their  lot.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to 
^^xagrg^rate  the  danger  of  casual  contact  with  tuberculous  patients. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  panic  or  public 
apprehension  from  the  existence  in  a  community  of  consumptive 
patients,  provided  a  reasonable  degree  of  prudence  is  exercised. 

Aside  from  the  investigation  undertaken  in  the  social  aspects 
of  tuberculosis,  the  objects  of  the  Committee  have  been  formulated 
in  part  as  follows : 

I.  The  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  that  tuberculosis  is  a  com- 
municable, preventable  and  curable  disease. 

II.  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  means  and 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

III.  The  advancement  of  movements  to  provide  special  hospi- 
tal, sanatorium  and  dispensary  facilities  for  consumptive  adults 
and  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  children  among  the  poor. 

IV.  The  initiation  and  encouragement  of  measures  which  tend 
to  prevent  the  development  of  scrofulous  and  other  forms  of  tu- 
berculous diseases. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  FOUNDLINGS. 

Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  addressed  the  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  Work  last  week  on  the  care  of 
neglected,  destitute  and  delinquent  children.  He  expressed  belief 
in  institutional  care  for  older  children  and  in  boarding  out  younger 
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children.  This  question  involves  35,000  children  in  New  York 
institutions  alone,  100,000  in  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
50,000  additional  children  living  with  families,  or  a  national  total 
of  150,000  cared  for  in  one  way  or  the  other.  According  to  the 
Sun  he  said  that:  "If  an  orphan  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  is 
brought  to  the  Charities  Building  and  taken  to  the  first  floor,  he 
will  have  a  very  different  career  than  if  he  happened  to  be  taken 
to  the  fifth  floor.  If  he  is  received  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
on  the  first  floor,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  Farm  School  in  Westches- 
ter County  and  forwarded  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  others  to  Texas 
or  Iowa.  There  he  will  be  placed  on  a  farm  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  a  town,  to  grow  up  and  develop  much  as  other  farmers' 
boys  do  and  perhaps  in  the  end  own  a  forty-acre  farm  of  his  own. 
If  he  is  received  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  Orph,in  Asylum 
on 'the  fifth  floor,  he  will  be  sent  to  their  big  institution  at  Seventy- 
fourth  street  and  Riverside  Drive,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  where, 
with  200  others,  he  will  be  brought  up  until  he  is  14  in  an  area 
of  three  or  four  blocks,  and  then  indentured  to  some  business  in 
ihe  city.  He  will  always  be  a  city  boy,  starting  far  down  on  the 
ladder,,  with  possibilities  for  rising,  but  with  keener  competition 
and  without  the  home  life  of  the  other  boy.  It  seems  hardly 
creditable  that  after  an  existence  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  of 
activity  along  these  lines,  much  of  the  child's  career  should  de- 
pend on  the  mere  accident  of  application.  There  is  very  far  from 
anything  like  an  organization  of  children's  charities.  Physically, 
there  is  no  question  that  in  the  case  of  very  young  children  the 
advantages  are  wholly  on  the  side  of  thdr  care  in  families.  Found- 
ling hospitals  show  a  mortality  nothing  less  than  frightful.  Men- 
tally, children  under  6  or  7  years  of  age  learn  largely  by  imita- 
tion. Their  development  in  a  family  is  much  more  normal,  rapid 
and  all  around.  Little  which  ministers  to  the  development  of 
personality  can  be  done  in  an  institution  before  that  age.  For 
the  intermediate  period  from  7  to  16  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  child  which  lives  in  a  family  and  attends  school  and 
the  child  which  is  in  an  institution.  When  we  deal  with  children 
from  14  to  17  there  is  often  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  more  or 
less  exceptional  facilities  of  institutions  for  training.  But  I  think 
there  is  oftentimes  danger  of  offering  too  much  training  which 
cannot  be  had  in  the  public  schools,  for  that  is  more  or  less  of  a 
temptation  to  parents  to  commit  their  children.  The  great  object 
of  getting  a  child  out  in  a  home  is  to  get  it  to  grow  up  with  a 
sense  of  locality,  to  model  its  own  life  after  the  standards  of  a 
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particular  group.  The  tendency  is  going  to  be  to  place  out  in  fam- 
ilies the  younger  children.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
we  shall  not  think  of  sending  them  elsewhere.' 


yy 


STlRriCULTURE. 

If  **the  regeneration  of  the  human  species'*  depends  upon  the 
success  achieved  under  the  will  of  Count  St.  Ouen  de  Pierrecourt, 
a  Frenchman,  who  bequeathed  a  fortune  to  be  used  in  encouraging 
the  marriage  of  giants  to  giantesses,  then  the  outlook  for  the  race 
is  dark.  Men  and  women  of  exceptional  elongation  are  rarely 
remarkable  for  exceptional  strength,  either  of  mind  or  body,  and 
oftener  than  not  they  are  below  the  average  in  all  the  qualities 
upon  which  the  welfare  and  progress  of  humanity  depend.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  imderstand  why  a  patriotic  Frenchman  should 
cast  about  for  some  means  of  raising  his  countrymen  to  standard 
height,  but  the  Count's  scheme  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  much, 
even  in  that  direction.  The  Davids  of  this  world  have  always 
whipped  the  Goliaths,  and  the  Count's  memory  of  the  fairy  stories 
he  must  have  heard  in  childhood  should  have  prevented  him  from 
trying  to  increase  the  number  of  giants.  When  they  are  good 
they  are  apt  to  be  silly,  and  even  when  they  are  bad  they  are  usually 
stupid.  Of  course,  there  have  been  exceptions,  but  exceptions  so 
rare  as  to  be  remarkable,  nothing  more.  Nature's  plan  seems  to 
be  to  make  the  little  woman  attractive  to  the  big  man,  and  vice 
versa,  with  a  resulting  tendency  toward  normality  and  away  from 
extremes.  Who  is,  or  was,  the  Count  St.  Ouen  de  Pierrecourt, 
that  he  should  attempt  any  interference  with  natural  laws?  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  his  family  dates  back  to  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror — but  whose  doesn't,  for  that  matter? — since  it  has 
50  little  wisdom  left  for  oresent  use. 

THE  HOUSE  FLY  AS  A  GERM   CARRIER. 

It  has  been  quite  conclusively  proven  during  the  last  decade 
that  the  common  house  fly  is  a  means  of  transmission  for  various 
infectious  intestinal  diseases.  J.  Manning  ("Jour.  Am.  Med.  As- 
soc.," May  17,  1902)  shows  that  the  fly  is  also  a  direct  factor  in 
the  transmission  of  the  micro-organisms  of  wound  infection. 
Captive  flies  were  allowed  to  crawl  over  dressings  from  infected 
wounds,  over  pus  from  a  case  of  salpingitis,  and  over  bronchitis 
sputum.  They  were  then  carefully  transferred  to  cuUure  tubes 
and  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  various  media.  During 
the  experimentation  44  culture  tubes  were  subjected  to  fly  infec- 
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tion ;  of  this  number  41  lubes  showed  colonization  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours,  3  tubes  remaining  apparently  sterile.  Pure 
cultures  of  the  following  were  obtained:  Bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  bacillus  prodigionabdominalis, 
bacillus  coli  communis,  bacillus  prodigio-sus,  sarcina  aurantiaca, 
sarcina  alba,  molds  and  fungi. 

WAR    ON    LONG    ISLAND    MOSQUITO    CULTURE. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  a  preliminary  examination 
was  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Clay  Weeks,  the 
engineer,  who,  associated  with  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, had  charge  of  the  work  for  Mr.  Matheson  at  Lloyd's 
Neck,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  last  summer. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
of  Harvard  University,  was  retained  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  these  salt  marshes,  and  there  were  associated  with  Mr. 
Weeks,  as  entomologists,  Professor  Charles  B.  Davenport,  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  F.  E. 
Lutz,  an  instijuctor  in  biology  at  the  same  institution. 

The  territory  examined  is  about  seventy-five  square  miles  in 
extent.  Professor  Davenport  and  Mr.  Lutz  walked  over  the 
whole  district,  examining  the  pools  and  streams,  and  even  the  arti- 
ficial receptacles  of  water,  which  might  be  the  breeding  places  of 
mosquitoes. 

When  their  detailed  reports  had  been  turned  in  to  Mr.  Weeks, 
the  engineer  and  his  assistants  went  over  all  the  places  indicated 
and  examined  them  with  a  view  to  recommending  measures  to 
be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  pest. 

The  seven  kinds  of  relief  measures  recommended  in  the  report 
are  as  follows :  First — Many  of  the  useless  accumulations  of  water 
will  be  removed  entirely,  either  by  filling  or  draining.  Second — 
The  salt  marshes  will  be  handled;  the  problem  here  is  to  drain 
them,  or  to  keep  them  covered  with  salt  water,  or  to  treat  them  so 
that  there  will  be  no  accumulations  of  brackish  water  between 
high  tides.  Third — To  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  in  the 
streams  by  straightening  the  banks  and  so  regulating  their  courses 
that  there  will  be  no  pools  of  stagnant  or  slowly  moving  water. 
Fourth — To  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  in  springs,  by 
confining  these  to  definite  banks  and  by  draining  or  filling  springy 
areas.  Fifth — ^The  breeding  in  ponds  and  bodies  of  water  which 
cannot  be  drained  or  filled,  can  be  largely  prevented  by  making 
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the  edges  of  the  pond  regular  and  freeing  them  from  vegeta- 
tion, so  that  there  are  no  accumulations  of  water  so  shallow 
that  they  arc  not  accessible  to  fish.  The  maintenance  of  certain 
kinds  of  fish  in  ix)nds  so  treated  would  probably  entirely  prevent 
breeding,  or  at  least  prevent  them  from  breeding  to  any  serious 
extent.  Sixth — ^To  carefully  cover  barrels  and  tanks  and  to 
tightly  cover  cisterns  with  the  additional  precaution  of  keeping 
a  few  fish  in  the  latter.  Lastly,  cesspools,  drains  and  catch  basins 
should  be  kept  tightly  covered,  and  petroleum  should  be  used  also. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  undertaking  is  $141,000. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  determined  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  exterminate  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  diminish  the  mosquito  pest.  That  much  may  be  done  in 
this  direction  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  Havana,  where 
mosquitoes  have  been  practically  banished  from  the  city  itself 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  most  radical,  albeit,,  the  most  ex- 
pensive measure,  is  doubtless  the  most  permanent  and  effective, 
namely,  draining,  but  where  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  the  other 
methods  recommended  by  the  experts  in  Long  Island  will  serve 
tc  mitigate  the  mosquito  plague. 

But  there  are  so  many  immunes  among  the  owners  of  mosquito 
culture  beds  on  Long  Island,  who  care  less  for  the  healthfulhess 
of  their  localities  than  for  the  willow  thickets  which  choke  up 
their  ditches  that  nothing  less  than  the  forceful  application  of  the 
law  against  nuisances  will  effect  their  abatement.  On  the  declara- 
tion of  the  health  authorities  that  obstructed  drains,  ditches  and 
stagnant  pools  are  dangerous  to  health,  and  therefore  nuisances, 
owners  are  required  by  law  to  clear  them,  and  if  they  neglect  so  to 
do,  in  specified  time,  they  may  be  cleared  and  cleansed  by  direction 
of  the  health  authorities  and  the  cost  taxed  on  the  property. 

OUR  OWN  PET  POISONS. 

Every  man's  body  is  a  special  laboratory,  wherein  may  be 
manufactured  the  most  virulent  poisons  known  to  physiological 
chemistry.  Their  production  becomes  specially  active  after  he  is 
dead,  but  even  while  he  lives  they  arise  and  give  him  at  times  most 
dire  distress.  A  brief  description  of  these  virulent  alkaloids, 
which  we  so  often  encourage  our  tissues  to  produce  by  unhygienic 
living  is  given  in  "La  Science  Illustree''  by  M.  Molinie.  Says 
this  writer  ("Literary  Digest")  : 

"A  false  doctrine,  long  in  favor  during  a  great  part  of  the  last 
century,  atrributed  to  plants  alone  the  power  of  producing  the 
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alkaloids,  those  nitrogenized  poisons  which  often  have  fatal  effects 
on  the  organism  even  in  slight  traces.  Owing  to  this  idea,  in  each 
medico-legal  analysis  where  a  poison  of  this  nature  was  in  evi- 
dence, the  expert  invariably  concluded  that  it  had  been  criminally 
administered.  How  many  innocent  persons  paid  for  this  rash  and 
incorrect  inference  with  their  lives,  we  do  not  know. 

"Now  ...  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  course  of 
the  putrefaction  of  the  tissues  small  quantities  of  alkaloids  are 
formed.  The  chemical  methods  of  extracting  these  substances 
are  very  complex,  the  toxic  compounds  being  literally  drowned  in 
great  quantities  of  water,  ammonia,  skatol,  indol,  etc.  The  best 
way  is  to  utilize  their  solubility  in  chloroform  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  form  compounds  that  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
platinum  chlorid. 

"The  cadaveric  poisons  or  ptomaines  are  basic  bodies  having 
sometimes  the  odor  of  putrefaction,  sometimes  the  soft  perfume 
of  flowers ;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  venoms  and  produce  on  the 
organism  an  action  as  prompt  and  violent  as  the  poison  of  the 
cobra. 

"Their  origin  is  entirely  in  the  putrefaction  of  albuminoid  bodies 
(albumen,  white  of  egg,  gelatine,  etc.)  ;  putrefied  cheese  furnishes 
a  similar  example. 

"These  facts  explain  the  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  with 
canned  foods,  cheese,  etc. ;  the  formation  of  these  poisons  is  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  which  oppose  the  development  of 
bacteria — the  necessary  agents  of  putrefaction. 

"Carrying  these  researches  still  further,  M.  Gauthier  has  stud- 
ied the  formation  of  ptomaines  in  the  excreta  of  the  living  animal. 
Every  one  knows  the  disordered  state  produced  in  the  living  being 
by  the  accumulation  of  matter  that  should  be  eliminated.  In 
urine,  in  the  muscles,  etc.,  poisons  were  isolated,  to  which  the 
name  of  leucomains  was  given.  Injected  into  the  veins,  these 
toxic  agents  have  a  special  action  on  the  nerve  centres,  producing 
sleepiness  and  fatigue — the  symptoms  observed  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  high  living. 

"A  tired  man  is  simply  poisoned  by  his  leucomains ;  when  these 
have  been  eliminated  the  muscles  become  supple  again.  The  cus- 
tom observed  by  butchers,  never  to  kill  a  tired  animal,  is  a  conse- 
quence  of  the  same  facts. 

"The  discovery  of  the  ptomaines  and  leucomains  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  working  of  the  organism ;  whenever  the  organs 
are  in  pain  and  work  badly,  these  poisons  are  forming,  and,  by 
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their  localization  in  the  tissues,  give  rise  to  fatigue,  cramps  and 
fever,  sad  companions  of  all  disease.^ 
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THE    BILL   OF    FARE    FOR    CONSUMPTIVES. 

Robin  advises  (International  Medical  Jounial,  June,  1902,)  a 
large  glass  of  milk  on  waking,  with  a  dash  of  Vichy  water. 
Breakfast  at  8  with  a  piece  of  fat  steak  or  a  cutlet,  two  soft  eggs, 
a  little  toast,  oatmeal  with  abundance  of  cream,  but  little  sugar, 
and  two  glasses  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  At  9,  cod  liver  oil 
and  a  little  milk  or  a  glass  of  milk  with  the  yolk  of  an  tgg.  At 
10,  a  large  cup  of  beef  tea  made  from  raw  meat,  afte^r  which  the 
patient  lies  down  until  noon.  Dinner  at  12.30,  with  fish,  rice, 
chicken,  cauliflower  and  a  slice  of  well-buttered  bread,  one  or  two 
glasses  of  milk  and  baked  apples  and  cream.  At  2,  cod  liver  oil 
cr  milk,  with  the  yolk  of  an  tgg.  At  4,  a  sandwich  of  scraped 
raw  beef,  and  rest  or  sleep  till  six,  when  the  supper  can  consist  of 
beef,  fish,  mutton  or  raw  beef,  with  spinach  cooked  in  cream, 
and  blanc  mange  or  vanilla  ice  cream.  At  8,  cod  liver  oil  or  milk 
and  yolk,  and  at  9  or  10,  a  glass  of  iced  or  very  hot  milk  or  a  cup 
of  good  beef  tea.  At  night,  if  wakeful,  a  glass  of  milk  at  i  or  2. 
This  regime  is  tolerated  by  nearly  all  patients  and  has  given  the 
best  results  in  his  extensive  experience.  Milk  is  the  constant 
beverage. 

TUBERCLE  BACILLI  IN  THE  NAIL  DiRT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Komel  Preisich  and  Aladar  Schiitz  {Berliner  Klinische  Wo- 
chenschrift,  May  17,  1902)  report  the  examination  of  the  nail 
dirt  of  sixty-six  children  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  pres- 
ence OlL  tubercle  bacilli  therein.  This  was  successfully  done  in 
fourteen  cases  or  21.2  per  cent.  The  children  were  taken  promis- 
cuously without  respect  to  their  living  in  tuberculous  surround- 
ings. Of  the  fourteen  cases  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  found 
nine  gave  an  hereditary  history  of  tuberculosis.  In  all  cases  in 
which  an  hereditary  history  of  bone  tuberculosis  was  present  bacilli 
were  found.  The  method  used  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli  was  usually  that  of  the  stained  preparations. 
At  first  animal  inoculation  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  very 
trequently  the  animal  quickly  died  of  some  acute  infection.  This 
work  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  nail  dirt  of  children  in  the 
.spread  of  tuberculosis. 

ACTION  OF  GRAPE  JUICE  ON  THE  ORGANISMS. 

The  grape  is  composed  of  various  constituents  which  give  it  its 
value  in  the  so-called  grape  cure.    Water,  grape  sugar,  cream  of 
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tartar,  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  albuminoids,  various  minerals,  as 
potassium  sals,  lime,  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  a 
little  silicum  and  alumina,  also  certain  acids-phosphoric,  sulphuric 
and  nitric.  There  are  traces  of  chlorides  and  a  small  quantity  of 
soda  and  phosphates.  The  seeds  contain  tannin.  Grape  juice  from 
its  constituents  is  a  veritable  mineral  water.  In  taking  the  grape 
juice  cure  the  quantity  at  first  taken  is  small  and  is  gradually  in- 
creased, the  length  of  the  time  of  treatment  being  from  three 
tc  six  weeks.  Walking  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  assist  very 
much  in  bringing  about  good  results  during  the  time  of  this  cure. 
The  general  health  is  improved,  the  appetite  is  increased,  and  the 
digestive  functions  are  greatly  improved.  The  patient  usually 
puts  on  flesh.  This  cure  is  especially  indicated  in  affections  of 
the  digestive  organs,  visceral  congestions,  ascites,  jaundice,  in 
cases  of  hepatic  calculi,  diarrhoea,  habitual  constipation,  in  cer- 
tain skin  troubles,  and  in  neurasthenia;  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  benefited  by  this  treatment,  but  the  intestines  must  be  in  good 
condition.  It  seems  contraindicated  only  in  persons  who  are  too 
fat  or  who  have  a  tendency  to  become  so,  and  during  the  period 
of  menstruation. — Gazette  Hcbdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chi- 
rurgie.  May  22,  1902. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  OF  SIBERIA. 

The  entire  region  of  the  Trans-Baikal  is  said  to  be  rich  in  hot 
mineral  springs,  and  the  aborigines  of  that  region,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  settlers,  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties. Hitherto,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  scientific 
investigation  and  proper  classification  of  the  waters.  The  lands 
in  w'hich  the  springs  are  situated  fall  under  the  title  of  Crown 
lands;  hence  they  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Recently  Prof.  Zalessky,  a  well-known  Russian  expert,  was  sent 
to  the  Trans-Baikal  country  to  examine,  analyze  and  report  upon 
the  most  important  springs  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Siberian 
Railway.  The  most  popular  springs  are  the  Turkinsk  Hot 
Springs,  in  the  Bayuseni  district,  near  the  "Holy,''  or  "Rich," 
Lake  Baikal.  There  are  many  wonderful  legends  connected  with 
the  cures  reported,  and  they  go  back  to  the  earliest  times.  The 
Iron  Springs,  near  Darassunsk,  south  of  Chita  (where  the  new 
Manchurian  line  joins  the  main  road)  are  well  known  locally  and 
are  patronized.  Then  there  are  the  Makovieff  Springs,  between 
Chita  and  Nerchinsk.  With  the  opening  up  of  the  new  railway  and 
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the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Circum-Baikal  line  next  spring, 
doubtless  many  invalids  who  now  seek  the  baths  of  Obama,  in 
Japan,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  nearer  home.  These 
ancient  medicinal  springs  may  not  equal  those  of  New  Zealand, 
but  they  are  far  more  important  than  has  been  previously  esti- 
mated, and  Prof.  Zalessky's  report  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

In  Kamchatka  there  are  many  mineral  springs  and  geysers,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Serebriamkoff  Springs,  none  of  them 
have  any  accommodations  for  visitors. 

R.  T.  Greener, 

Vladivostock,  January  20,  1902.  Commercial  Agent. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  MINERAL  WATERS. 

Hanbury  Smith  long  ago  observed  what  Jaworski  believes 
(Ueber  rationelle  Zusammensetzung  und  ther.  Verwendung  der 
Mineralheilwasser  und  der  Heilbader  fiir  Sommercuren. — ^*'Jour. 
American  Medical  Association,^'  June  7,  1902)  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  from  artificially  compounded  mineral  waters,  made 
according  to  rule  and  to  conform  to  individual  indications,  than 
from  natural  mineral  springs  water.  He  gives  a  table  of  eighteen 
different  kinds  and  urges  physicians  to  recommend  them  to  their 
patients.  They  can  be  taken  at  home,  but  it  is  better  for  the  physi- 
cian to  prescribe  at  the  same  time  the  change  of  air  and  scene 
which  will  supplement  to  best  advantage  the  action  of  the  mineral 
waters.  He  is  not  restricted  to  the  places  where  the  natural 
springs  are  found,  with  their  expensive  and  frequently  unsalubri- 
ous  conditions,  but  can  send  his  patient  to  the  mountains,  the  sea- 
shore, a  farm,  or  wherever  he  deems  best,  with  his  supply  of  arti- 
ficial mineral  water.  It  is  possible  for  the  physician  in  a  climate 
and  environment  especially  suited  to  certain  affections,  to  make  a 
specialty  of  them  and  with  his  artificial  mineral  waters  to  combine 
all  the  factors  most  conducive  to  a  cure.  In  case  one  kind  of 
water  does  not  prove  effectual,  it  is  far  easier  to  change  the  water 
than  to  travel  from  one  watering-place  to  another  in  search  of  the 
natural  springs. 

Insect  Repellents. — It  is  claimed  (Dental  Summary)  that 
no  mosquito  can  endure  the  odor  of  the  oils  of  citronella  or  of 
pennyroyal,  and  that  the  odor  of  the  oil  of  mint  repels,  and  the 
odor  of  thyme  attracts,  insects.  A  box  of  mignonette  and  gera- 
niums in  blossom  in  a  window  are  as  effectual  in  barring  the  en- 
trance of  a  plague  of  flies  as  a  wire  screen,  and  far  pleasanter 
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to  the  eye.  Flies  have  a  decided  aversion  to  the  oil  of  bay  leaves, 
and  a  few  drops  in  a  dish  placed  near  the  window  will  prevent  their 
unwelcome  visits. 

Anti-Tukerculous  Measures  in  Naples, — Sanitary  laws  now 
enforced  in  Naples  require  that  all  tuberculous  cases  in  hospitals, 
orphan  asylums,  prisons,  hotels,  schools,  convents,  dairies,  etc., 
shall  be  reported;  also  that  cuspidors  shall  be  provided  in  all 
public  places,  with  a  notice  forbidding  expectoration  elsewhere. 

Record  of  Insalubrity. — The  Chinese  port  of  Amoy  on  the 
canal  of  Formosa  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  most 
unhealthful  place  in  the  world.  Built  some  ten  centuries  ago  over 
a  cemetery  in  which,  according  to  a  modest  calculation,  5,000,000 
bodies  were  interred,  its  drinking  water  is  derived  from  wells. 
Plague  and  typhus  are  epidemic,  and  the  mortality  reaches  fright- 
ful proportions. 

Hygiene  of  Churches. — The  Bishop  of  Fano  in  North  Italy 
provides  for  the  association  of  cleanliness  with  godliness  in  his 
instructions  to  pastors ;  an  example  which  might  well  be  emulated 
in  religious  circles  generally.  In  all  churches,  after  feast  days 
on  which  unusual  numbers  of  people  have  congregated,  the  floors 
are  to  be  cleansed  with  a  sublimate  solution  i-iooo.  At  least  once 
a  week  pews  and  confessional  benches  must  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cioth,  and  the  grating  of  confessionals  washed  with  lye.  The  ap- 
purtenances of  the  altar  are  likewise  to  be  cleansed  with  lye  or 
sublimate. 

Sanitary  Homes  in  Germany. — The  architects  in  the  service 
of  the  government  are  now  required  to  attend  a  two  weeks'  course 
of  lectures  on  sanitary  dwelling  houses.  The  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered by  the  official  chief  of  the  architect  servicie,  and  by  a  physi- 
cian, Prof.  Kossel.  The  attendance  at  a  single  course  is  restricted 
to  twenty,  and  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Tech- 
nology at  Berlin  and  Hanover.  The  "Deutsche  Med.  Wochen- 
s.chrift"  considers  this  arrangement  a  very  important  progress  in 
the  line  of  sanitation. 

German  Beer  Statistics. — Under  date  of  March  5,  1902,  Con- 
sul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  says : 

From  the  latest  volume  of  German  statistics,  I  have  compiled 
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the  following  figures  with  reference  to  the  beer  industry.  The 
production  of  beer  in  the  German  Empire  during  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1901,  was  1,860,624,800  gallons.  The  imports  of  for- 
eign beer  (mostly  Pilsen  beer  from  Bohemia,  probably)  were 
14,889,600  gallons,  and  the  exports  of  German  beer  amounted  to 
21,172,800  gallons.  The  estimated  consumption  of  beer  per  capita 
of  population  was  132.2  quarts  for  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  The 
Government  revenues  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  beer  in 
Germany  amounted  to  $22,715,976.  The  tax  on  beer  per  capita 
amounted  to  40.9  cents. 

FIREPROOF  TIMBER  AND  FTRE  PREVENTIVES. 

"The  ease  with  which  certain  woods  are  liable  to  catch  fire, 
leading  to  great  catastrophes  and  loss  of  life,  has  led  to  many  at- 
tempts to  discover  some  preventive  for  a  danger  which  continually 
threatens  the  human  race.  The  subject  of  impregnating  the  pores 
of  hard  wood  with  some  substance  not  subject  to  combustion  has 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  our  chemists.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  great  many  kinds  of  paint,  but  the  moment  the 
timber  of  a  dwelling  begins  to  warp  and  shrink,  cracks  are  formed 
which  at  once  destroy  the  value  of  the  protecting  coat  of  paint. 
It  would  appear  that  the  firm  of  Hiilsberg  &  Co.,  Charlottenburg, 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  liquid  which  is  proof  against 
all  changes  of  atmosphere.  After  the  wood  has  been  coated  with 
this  liquid,  its  weight  is  increased  by  20  per  cent.  Most  hard 
woods,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  hardest  American  produc- 
tions, can  be  easily  impregnated  with  this  liquid." 

The  London  Daily  Mai!  notes  recent  experiments  with  sulphur- 
dioxide  gas.  It  says  that  lighted  torches  thrust  into  a  chamber 
containing  some  of  this  gas  were  instantly  extinguished. 

Translated  from  Kirchoff's  Tcchnischc  Blatter^  and  transmitted 
to  State  Department  by  Jno.  F.  Winter,  Consul,  at  Annaberg, 
December,  2,  1901. 

Might  as  Well:  Katie — Mis'  Lumniis,  ma  wants  t*  know  'f 
you  can  let  her  have  a  cup  o'  sugar,  two  eggs,  'n'  a  few  raisins  'n' 
some  flour.  Oh,  yes! — 'n'  a  little  butter.  Mrs.  Lummis — Well, 
I  never!  Katie  Potter,  you  go  home  'n'  tell  your  mother  I  said 
if  she'd  wait  till  I  had  time  t'  make  it  she  could  come  over  'n*  take 
the  cake. — ''Philadelphia  Bulletin." 
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MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


New  York. — The  State  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts  as 
follows :  Maritime  District :  Includes  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester  County.  Hudson  Valley 
District:  All  the  counties  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
except  Westchester,  to  and  including  Albany  and  Rensselaer. 
Adirondack  and  Northern  District:  The  northern  section  of  the 
State — the  counties  of  Washington,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex, 
Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis.  Mohawk 
Valley  District :  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Saratoga,  Montgomery, 
Fulton,  Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  Southern  Tier  District : 
The  seven  counties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  East 
Central  District :  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Madison,  Chenango, 
Onondaga  and  Cortland  counties.  West  Central  District;  Ca- 
yuga, Tompkins,  Seneca,  Schuyler,  Ontario,  Yates,  Livingston, 
Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties.  Lake  Ontario  and  Western  Dis- 
trict :  Oswego,  Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie  coun- 
ties. 

Bulletin  for  May,  1902:  Population,  7,467,050;  total  deaths, 
10,772. 

Maritime  District,  3,948,902;  death  rate,  18.6;  per  cent,  of 
deaths  under  five  years,  32.1 ;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  13.2 ; 
from  typhoid,  7;  scarlet  fever,  23;  diphtheria  and  croup,  31; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  33;  consumption,  114;  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 185. 

Hudson  Valley,  690,000:  Death  rate  17.  i ;  per  cent,  of  deaths 
imder  five  years,  16.5 ;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  7.2;  from 
typhoid,  16;  scarlet  fever,  11 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  11 ;  diarrhceal 
diseases,  10:  consumption,  135;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  130. 

Adirondack  and  Northern,  394,772:  Death  rate,  12.0;  per  cent 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  14.5;  per  cent,  of  zymotic  diseases,  7.0; 
from  typhoid  29;  scarlet  fever,  o;  diphtheria  and  croup,  o;  diar- 
rhoeal diseases,  5 ;  consumption,  98 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  105. 

Mohawk  Valley,  419,773 :  Death  rate,  16.5 ;  per  cent,  of  deaths 
under  five  years,  20.0 ;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  7.0 ;  from 
typhoid,  1 1 ;  scarlet  fever,  9 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  25 ;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  20 ;  consumption,  86 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  140. 

Southern  Tier,  429,530:  Death  rate,  14.0;  per  cent,  of  deaths 
under  five  years,  15.0;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  9.0;  from 
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typhoid,  15;  scarlet  fever,  10;  diphtheria  and  croup,  15;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  14;  consumption,  80;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  94. 

East  Central,  402,660 :  Death  rate,  14.5 ;  per  cent,  of  deaths  un- 
der five  years,  15.7;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  3.2;  from 
typhoid,  6;  scarlet  fever,  2;  diphtheria  and  croup,  2;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  10;  consumption,  98;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  12. 

West  Central,  316,000;  Death  rate,  14.5;  per  cent,  of  deaths  un- 
der five  years,  15.0;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  3.5;  from 
t3T)hoid,  7;  diphtheria  and  croup,  5;  diarrhceal  diseases,  5;  con- 
sumption, 85 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  ipo. 

Lake  Ontario  and  Western,  75,600:  Death  rate,  14.5;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  23.0 ;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases, 
7.5;  from  typhoid,  12;  scarlet  fever,  9;  diphtheria  and  croup,  15; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  17;  consumption,  80;  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 135. 

Entire  State,  7,467,050;  deaths,  io,6t6;  Death  rate,  17.0;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  26.2 ;  per  cent,  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000  from  all  causes,  105;  from  typhoid,  99;  scarlet 
fever,  175;  diphtheria  and  croup,  243;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  259; 
consumption,  1,135;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  673. 

From  smallpox  there  were  52 ;  35  in  New  York  city ;  one  each 
in  Yonkers,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Mamaroneck  and  two  in  Smithtown ; 
four  in  Albany,  one  in  Troy ;  one  each  in  Canton  and  Santa  Clara ; 
one  in  Elmira ;  two  in  Auburn  and  two  in  Rochester.  During 
June  smallpox  has  been  brought  to  several  places  in  Westchester 
County  by  telephone  linemen;  it  continues  in  Albany,  35  cases; 
at  Auburn  and  Elmira,  imported  from  New  Jersey ;  at  Rochester 
where  a  considerable  number  have  been  distributed  by  a  tramp, 
and  has  spread  to  towns  of  Fayette  and  Richmond ;  at  Corning 
several  cases  following  one  diagnosed  as  varicella ;  at  Buffalo  six 
cases  originating  from  Pennsylvania ;  at  Syracuse  one  from  New 
York;  in  towns  of  Catharine  and  Hector  (Schuyler  County) 
brought  by  a  minstrel  troupe.  In  the  Adirondack  region  scattered 
localities  continue  it — in  Lewis  County,  in  Clinton  County  and 
the  town  of  Dickinson,  and  to  some  extent  still  in  one  or  two  lum- 
ber camps  directly  imported  from  Canada,  although  local  boards 
of  health  have  been  directed  to  require  the  employment  of  no 
unvaccinated  lumber  men. 

City  of  New  York.— Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Health  for  the  three  months  ending  June  30 
has  recently  been  published.    In  the  three  months  there  were  17,173 
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deaths  in  the  five  boroughs,  against  16,615  deaths  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year,  an  increase  of  558  deaths.  The  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate  was  due  to  the  death  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  report  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
ileaths  from  tuberculosis  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  from  diph- 
theria and  cancer. 

Cases  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  reported  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  July  12: 

Tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  996;  diphtheria  and  croup,  1,549; 
measles,  1,490;  scarlet  fever,  1,202;  smallpox,  190;  varicella,  170; 
typhoid  fever,  216;  total,  5,812. 

Populations,  deaths  and  death  rates  for  week  ending  July  12 : 

Manhattan,  1,895,491,  768,  21.14;  the  Bronx,  244,141,  109, 
23.30;  Brooklyn,  1,249,650,  548,  22.88;  Queens,  172,472,  58, 
17.55;  Richmond,  70,747,  16;  11.80;  city  of  New  York,  3,632,501, 
1,499;  21.53.    Non-residents  and  infants  a  week  old  not  included. 

The  scaling  down  of  the  appropriation  asked  by  the  Health  De- 
partment for  better  provisions  for  dealing  with  contagious  diseases 
in  New  York,  from  $1,025,000  to  $500,000,  was  doubtless  a  great 
disappointment  to  President  Lederle  and  to  the  medical  advisers 
of  his  department.  To  carry  out  the  plans  in  view  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  the  round  amount  asked  for  would  have  been  enough ;  wheth- 
er these  plans  represent  an  exigent  public  necessity  is,  perhaos,  a 
matter  of  judgment.  We  shall  be  better  prepared  for  a  definite 
opinion  on  this  subject  when  we  see  what  use  is  made  of  the  half 
million  appropriation  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  this  fall, 
and  how  far  incomplete  and  insufficient  are  the  facilities  provided. 

It  is  demonstrably  true  that  the  agencies  now  available  for  deal- 
ing with  contagious  diseases  in  New  York  are  inadequate  and 
imsatisfactory.  The  conditions  here  existing  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  We  have  an  immense 
population  living  in  tenement  and  multiple  apartment  houses, 
under  conditions  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  sick  or  fam- 
ilies thus  domiciled  to  be  properly  isolated.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  inevitable  not  only  that  those  forced  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  sick  are  exposed  to  infection,  but  that  they  become  its  carriers 
and  distributors  through  the  agency  of  public  conveyances  and 
in  places  of  public  assem.bly,  thus  planting  new  centres  of  con- 
tagion in  widely  scattered  neighborhoods  and  reaching  all  classes 
of  the  people. 

How  to  deal  with  this  problem  to  the  best  advantage  demands 
very  serious  and  intelligent  consideration.     The  solution  of  the 
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problem  will  probably  be  found  in  the  multiplication  of  reception 
hospitals  scattered  through  the  city,  safe  as  to  location,  attractive 
as  to  appearance,  and  at  least  sufficiently  accessible  to  permit 
parents  and  friends  to  see  from  a  safe  distance  where  their  children 
and  those  thev  care  for  are  taken  and  under  what  conditions  of 
environment  they  are  established.  As  these  reception  hospitals 
fill  up,  patients  in  condition  to  be  moved  may  be  taken  to  North 
Brother  Island  without  shock  to  those  interested  in  them. 

But  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  dread  of  everything  which 
admits  of  classification  as  a  public  "pesthouse"  is  deep-seated  and 
ineradicable.  This  leads  to  evasion  and  concealment,  to  the  spirit- 
ing away  of  patients  before  the  medical  inspectors  can  locate 
them,  and  to  the  postponement  of  the  employment  of  physicians 
or  the  violation  by  physicians  of  the  law.  It  all  works  very  badly, 
not  because  the  system  is  defective,  but  because  the  people  who 
would  be  most  benefited  by  it  are  afraid  of  it,  and  dread  the 
removal  of  their  children  and  friends  to  an  exile  of  unknown 
terrors,  from  which  none  are  expected  to  return.  By  doing  the 
best  he  can  with  the  means  at  his  command,  Dr.  Lederie  will  break 
to  the  minirnum  resistance  to  the  more  thorough  work  he  has 
in  view,  and  pave  the  way  for  needful  funds  hereafter. 

Alabama. — Osteopaths  Held  to  Be  Physicians. — By  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered  June  28,  in  the  case  of  Eugene 
Bragg  vs.  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
was  affirmed.  The  decision  afl:ects  several  hundred  men  through- 
out the  State,  and  will  have  the  virtual  effect  of  driving  them  from 
the  State.  Osteopaths  are  thus  held  to  be  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, and  must  stand  the  examination  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  for  all  persons  entering  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. This  is  another  victorv  for  the  medical  laws  of  Alabama  and 
for  the  physicians  who  have  labored  for  a  higher  medical  education 
and  reasonable  qualifications  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

California. — San  Francisco,  360,000.  Report  for  May: 
Deaths,  578;  96  under  five  years;  annual  death  rate,  18.12. 
Deaths  from  specific  febrile  diseases,  35 ;  bubonic  plague,  3 ;  diph- 
theria, 14;  measles,  6;  typhoid  fever,  9;  consumption,  69;  other 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  yy ;  pneumonia,  33 ;  broncho- 
pneumonia, 21 ;  cancer,  33. 

Los  Angeles,  120,000.  Report  for  June:  Deaths,  185;  48 
under  five  years;  annual  death  rate,  15.41.    Deaths  from  tubercu- 
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losis,  28 ;  natives  of  Los  Angeles,  2 ;  natives  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
outside  of  Los  Angeles,  6 ;  from  other  parts,  26 ;  of  the  28  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  4  had  lived  here  less  than  three  months,  2  be- 
tween three  and  six  months,  2  between  six  and  twelve  months,  4 
between  one  and  five  years,  7  between  five  and  ten  years,  i  over 
ten  years,  i  life,  unknown  i. 

Colorado. — The  mortality  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  May  shows  722  deaths,  or  an  annual  death  rate  of  14.52  per 
1,000.  Diphtheria  caused  22  deaths,  scarlet  fever  13  and  typhoid 
fever  7. 

To  Aid  Consumptives. — ^A  modern,  splendidly  equipped  hos- 
pital for  tubercular  patients  is  to  be  given  to  the  State  of  Colorado 
by  Laurence  C.  Phipps,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Phipps.  The  building  of  the  institution  will  be  begun  in  the  early 
fall.  The  property  consists  of  160  acres,  40  to  be  used  for  the 
present  buildings  and  the  remaining  120  will  be  held  by  Mr. 
I^hipps  at  the  disposal  of  the  sanatorium,  whenever  it  is  needed. 
The  first  plans  contemplate  an  outlay  of  $250,000.  The  medical 
department  will  be  made  up  of  one  or  more  resident  physicians  and 
prominent  ones  of  other  cities.  The  Denver  staflE  will  be  Drs. 
Thomas  J.  Gallagher,  George  W.  Holden,  William  H.  Bergtold 
and  Carroll  E.  Edson.  The  institution  is  to  be  called  the  Agnes 
Memorial  Sanatorium,  and  will  be  arranged  on  modern  sanitary 
ideas,  with  one  large  administration  building  and  groups  of  cot- 
tages. One  of  its  features  will  be  an  elaborately  equipped  labora- 
tory for  the  conducting  of  investigations  and  study  of  the  disease. 
The  institution  will  not  be  a  purely  charitable  one,  for  patients 
will  be  expected  to  pay  when  possible,  and  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  from  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut. — By  mortality  reports  received  there  were  i,o6i 
deaths  during  the  month  of  June.  This  was  39  less  than  in  May, 
and  39  more  than  in  June  of  last  year,  and  31  more  than  the  aver- 
age number  of  deaths  in  June  for  the  five  years  preceding. 

The  death  rate  was  14.6  for  the  large  towns,  for  the  small  towns 
1 2. 1,  and  for  the  whole  State  14.0.  The  deaths  reported  from  in- 
fectious diseases  were  271,  being  25.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  mor* 
tality.  Deaths  from  consumption,  13,  in  seven  towns;  from  small- 
pox, I. 

District  of  Columbia,  278,880  (86,467  colored). — ^Deaths 
during  the  week  ended  June  28,  132;  death  rate,  23.4;  previous 
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week,  154;  death  rate,  27.3.  Of  the  decedents  last  week  73  were 
white,  death  rate  18.7,  and  59  colored,  death  rate,  34.2.  There 
were  4  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  ajid  69  cases  under  treatment 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Illinois. — Chicago — Report  for  the  week  ending  July  5,  453 
deaths  from  all  causes;  death  rate,  12.97  per  1,000  of  the  1,820,- 
000  estimated  population.  For  the  previous  week  the  rate  was 
11.31,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1901  it  was  13.59  P^^ 
I, coo.  The  excess  of  fifty-six  deaths  over  the  previous  week's 
total  was  contributed  by  Bright 's  disease  (ten  more),  heart  dis- 
eases (eleven  more),  pneumonia  (thirteen  more)  and  violence 
(twenty-one  more).  The  increase  of  deaths  from  disease  was  due 
largely  to  the  low  temperature  and  frequent  rainfalls  of  the  latter 
half  of  June ;  that  from  violence  to  a  number  of  belated  coroners' 
certificates. 

Only  ninety- two  cases  of  the  contagious  diseases,  including  two 
of  smallpox,  were  reported  during  the  week,  and,  except  for  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  of  hot  weather  illness,  especially  among 
tlie  young,  the  public  health  prospects  are  favorable. 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  week  ended  July  5,  1902,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  weejc  and  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
1901: 

July  5  June  28  July  6 
1902      1902      1901 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 453       397       459 

Death  rate  per  annum 12.97     ii-3i     I3S9 

After  the  record  was  made  up  the  department  received  notice 
of  the  death  of  John  Batests  of  Randolph  and  May  streets,  aged 
102  years. 

Indiana. — Deaths  and  Disease  During  Month  of  June. — The 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  show  there  were  2,164  deaths 
in  the  entire  State  in  June.  This  is  an  annual  rate  of  10.4  per 
100,000.  The  city  deaths  numbered  994,  a  rate  of  14.  i,  and  the 
country  deaths  numbered  1,170,  a  rate  of  8.3.  The  health  of 
the  country  was,  therefore,  very  decidedly  better  than  that  of 
the  cities  in  June.  Over  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  were  of 
persons  who  were  sixty-five  years  and  over,  the  actual  percentage 
being  25.8.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ten  deaths  from  diph- 
theria all  occurred  in  cities,  not  one  occurring  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  deaths  occurring  from  puerperal  fever. 
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two  in  number,  occurred  in  the  country,  none  in  the  cities.  The 
typhoid  death  rate  was  less  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities  and 
this  was  also  true  of  cancer  and  of  violence.  Two  smallpox  deaths 
occurred,  one  in  Boone  and  the  other  in  Henry  Countv.  One  of 
these  deaths  was  in  Mechanicsburg  and  the  other  in  Knightstown. 
The  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  any  one  disease  was  253, 
caused  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  people  of  Indiana  must 
not  very  much  longer  put  off  fighting  consumption. 

Sickness. — Smallpox  was  the  most  prevalent  disease  during  the 
month ;  573  cases  were  reported  from  52  counties.  The  cases  num- 
bered 692  in  May,  60  counties  reporting  the  disease  present.^  There 
is,  therefore,  an  improvement  to  record  for  June,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  month.  The  disease  appeared  in  virulent  form 
in  Knightstown  about  June  20.  On  June  30  there  were  35  cases 
in  this  town,  12  of  them  being  confluent.  The  first  case  that  ap- 
peared in  this  town  was  of  confluent  form,  and  died. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  prevalence  of  diseases  during  the 
month  of  June:  Rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  tonsillitis,  consumption, 
intermittent  fever,  bronchitis,  cholera  morbus,  measles,  cholera 
infantum,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  inflammation  of  bowels,  pneu- 
monia, scarlet  fever,  pleuritis,  influenza,  whooping  cough,  erysip- 
elas, diphtheria  and  croup,  puerperal  fever,  cerebrospinal  meningi- 
tis. Diarrhoea  increased  in  area  of  prevalence,  also  cholera  morbus, 
typhoid  fever,  inflammation  of  bowels,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum. 
The  diseases  which  decreased  in  area  of  prevalence  were :  Rheuma- 
tism, tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  measles,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  pleu- 
ritis, influenza,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever  and  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis. 

Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  305,000  (81,500  colored). — Second 
Biennial  Report,  1900-1901.  "The  most  important  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Department  for  the  two  years  has  been  the  sanitary  care 
of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  two  of  which,  scarlatina  and 
smallpox,  prevailed  extensively  in  the  city,  as  a  result  of  repeated 
importations  from  the  surrounding  country. 

** Variola,  which  has  been  attended  with  a  small  mortality  in 
1899  (6  deaths  out  of  235  cases,  from  February  2  to  August  26), 
assumed  in  1900  a  more  virulent  type  (448  deaths  out  of  1,468 
cases).  The  higher  death  rate  of  this  and  the  succeeding  year 
(1901),  291  cases  with  52  deaths,  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
known  cause,  further  than  that  the  morbid  genus  of  the  epidemic 
had  changed. 
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"Scarlatina,  for  the  two  years,  respectively,  266  cases,  with  19 
deaths;  701  cases,  with  61  deaths.  Diphtheria,  respectively,  129 
cases,  with  33  deaths;  218  cases,  with  41  deaths. 

''Mortality  from  all  causes  in  1900  (estimated  population — 
white,  210,000;  colored,  90,000 — 300,000),  7,424;  white,  4,318; 
colored,  3,106.    Death  rates,  \vhite,  20.56;  colored,  34.44 — 24.74. 

"1901,  estimated  population  (white,  223,500;  colored,  81,500), 
305,000.  Deaths,  white,  4,037 ;  colored  2,441 — 6,478.  Death  rates, 
v^'hite,  18.06;  colored,  29.70 — 21.24." 

Report  for  June,  1902 :  Deaths,  616,  246  colored ;  133  under  five 
years.  Death  rates:  White,  19.86;  colored,  36.22 — 24.23.  Deaths 
from  tuberculosis,  73,  43  colored;  pneumonia,  10,  5  colored;  ty- 
phoid fever,  23,  9  colored;  Bright's  disease,  39,  17  colored;  diar- 
rhoea and  enteritis,  under  two  years,  67,  17  colored. 

Quarantine  Rules. — Acting  in  harmony  with  the  Alabama  Board 
of  Health,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  has 
amended  the  regulations  governing  fruit  vessels,  so  that 
after  July  i  passengers  from  Bluefields,  Ceiba,  Cortez,  Barrios, 
Livingstone  and  Belize  will  be  detained  at  the  Mississippi  River 
quarantine  station  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  five  days  from 
the  hour  of  departure  from  the  last  port  touched  at. 

Incidental  Pozvers  of  State  Board  of  Health, — The  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  says,  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board 
of  Health  vs.  Standard  Oil  Company,  that  the  rule  of  construction 
applicable  to  the  charters  of  municipal  corporations  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  charter  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  As  to  munic- 
ipal corporations,  it  is  well  understood  that  they  may  exercise  not 
only  powers  expressly  granted,  but  those  necessarily  or  fairly 
implied  in  or  incident  to  the  powers  expressly  granted,  and  also 
those  which  are  essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  The  same  rule  of  construction  is  applied  in  cases 
of  private  corporations.  The  functions  for  the  discharge  of  which 
the  State  Board  of  Health  is  established  are  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  aflfecting  them  in  the  matter  of 
health  and  safety ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  narrower  rule  of 
construction  should  be  applied  to  the  powers  of  that  board  than 
to  those  of  corporations  of  comparatively  minor  importance.  When 
the  General  Assembly,  for  example,  vests  in  the  board  the  au- 
thority, and  imposes  upon  it  the  obligation  to  see  to  the  inspection, 
throughout  the  State,  of  an  article  of  commerce,  which,  unin- 
spected, may  be  dangerous  to  human  life,  it  is  a  reasonable  infer- 
ence that  it  intends  that  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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work  shall  be  provided  in  the  manner  which,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
is  universally  recognized  and  adopted,  i.  e.,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
charge  upon  the  dealer  in  the  article  inspected  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  inspection. 

Maine. — The  State  Board  of  Health  does  not  advise  local 
boards  to  close  up  houses  on  account  of  the  presence  of  typhoid 
fever,  nor  to  placard  them.  It  is  not  taken  by  inhaling  it  into  the 
lungs,  although  if  one  remains  in  a  room  where  the  dried  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  have  been  dusted  into  the  air,  as  might 
occur  when  the  bed  of  the  patient  is  soiled  and  afterward  dries, 
it  might  be  possible  to  take  the  disease  by  swallowing  the  germs 
which  have  lodged  in  the  mouth  in  the  process  of  breathing.  It 
usually  comes,  however,  by  drinking  water  which  has  been  infected 
by  the  discharges,  or  by  taking  food  which  has  in  some  way  been 
infected.  In  one  household  under  observation  the  disease 
was  apparently  carried  uix)n  the  fingers  of  the  mother  from  her 
first  son,  who  was  sick,  to  the  food  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
She  was  notoriously  uncleanly. 

Michigan. — The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  reports  for  the 
month  of  June,  1902,  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  diar- 
rhoea, typhoid  fever,  cholera  morbus,  dysentery  and  cholera  in- 
fantum were  more  prevalent ;  and  influenza,  pneumonia,  smallpox 
and  meningitis  were  less  prevalent.  Compared  with  the  average 
for  June  in  the  ten  years,  1892-190T,  measles,  pleuritis,  typhoid 
fever  and  smallpox  were  more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  con- 
sumption, intermittent  fever,  erysipelas,  remittent  fever,  cholera 
morbus,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum  and  meningitis  were  less  than 
usually  prevalent. 

Of  the  most  dangerous  conmiunicable  diseases,  including  re- 
ports by  regular  observers  and  others,  meningitis  was  reported 
present  in  Michigan  during  the  month  of  June,  1902,  at  10  places ; 
whooping  cough  at  43  places;  diphtheria  at  52  places;  typhoid 
fever  at  73  places;  measles  at  113  places;  scarlet  fever  at  119 
places;  smallpox  at  121  places,  and  consumption  at  235  places. 
Reports  from  all  sources  show  meningitis  reported  at  6  places  less ; 
whooping  cough  at  7  places  more;  diphtheria  at  4  places  less; 
typhoid  fever  at  7  places  more;  measles  at  17  places  less;  scarlet 
fever  at  23  places  less ;  smallpox  at  33  places  less,  and  consumption 
at  4  places  less,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Deaths  returned  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the  month  of 
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June,  2,234,  452  less  than  for  May,  and  100  less  than  for  June, 
1901.  The  death  rate  was  ii.i  per  1,000  population.  There  were 
395  deaths  of  infants  under  i  year  of  age,  147  i  to  4  years,  inclu- 
sive, and  651  deaths  of  persons  aged  65  years  and  over.  Impor- 
tant causes  of  death  were  as  follows:  Tuberculosis  of  lungs,  176; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  29 ;  typhoid  fever,  27 ;  diphtheria,  and 
croup,  29;  scarlet  fever,  16;  measles,  32;  whooping  cough,  34; 
pneumonia,  160;  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years  of  age,  55 ; 
meningitis,  33;  influenza,  11 ;  smallpox,  8;  cancer,  117;  accidents 
and  violence,  176. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Registry  of  deaths  for 
May,  1902:  Deaths,  211,  fifty  under  five  years;  death  rate,  9.92; 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  24 ;  pneumonia, 
34;  broncho-pneumonia,  4;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  14;  can- 
cer, 6. 

St.  Paul,  170,000.  Report  for  May,  1902:  Deaths,  162,  53  un- 
der five  years ;  death  rate,  1 1 .42 ;  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup, 
7;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  15;  bronchitis,  5;  pneumonia,  32; 
heart  disease,  10;  Bright*s  disease,  11 ;  cancer,  3. 

Winona,  20,000.  Report  for  the  municipal  year  ended  March 
31,  1902:  Births,  480;  deaths,  248,  76  under  fivQ  years. 

Ages  of  decedents:  One  year  and  under,  61 ;  i  to  5  years,  15; 
S  to  10  years,  4:  10  to  20  years,  15 ;  20  to  40  years,  38;  40  to  60 
years,  34;  60  to  80  years,  56;  over  80  years,  19. 

Number  of  deaths  to  1,000  inhabitants,  12.4.  This  is  a  low 
death  rate.  The  average  annual  rate  for  American  cities  has  been 
given  at  about  18  for  1,000  inhabitants. 

Causes  of  death  and  the  number  from  each  cause:  Prevailing 
Causes  of  Death — Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  18;  men- 
ingitis (cerebral),  8;  peritonitis  (acute  and  tubercular),  10;  apo- 
plexy and  embolism,  14:  Bright's  disease  (acute  and  chronic), 
10;  cancer  (all  forms),  15;  heart  disease  (all  forms),  22;  tuber- 
culosis (pulmonary  and  intestinal),  24;  still  birth,  11. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  598,000  (38,000  colored).  Report  for 
May,  1902.  The  annual  death  rate  per  1,000  during  the  month 
was  18.13,  this  being  based  on  a  population  of  598,000,  computed 
on  census  figures  of  1900  (575,200)  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
annual  increase.  During  the  month  there  were  87  less  deaths 
than  the  previous  month;  51  certificates  were  issued  for  deaths 
occurring  outside  of  the  city  limits :  these  are  not  included  in  the 
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monthly  statement.  Percentage  of  deaths  in  eleemosynary  and 
other  institutions  of  a  public  character  to  total  mortality,  25.11. 
Percentage  of  deaths  in  city  institutions  to  total  mortality,  13.16; 
white  population,  560,000;  mortality  rate  per  thousand,  17.00; 
colored  population,  38,000;  mortality  rate  per  thousand,  34.72. 
Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  loi ;  scarlatina,  16;  diphtheria, 
13;  whooping  cough,  14;  typhoid  fever,  11;  consumption,  84; 
bronchitis,  30;  pneumonia,  109;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  25 ;  Bright's  disease  and  nfphritis,  41 ;  other  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs,  27;  cancer,  23. 

New  Jersfa'. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
409,810.  Report  for  April,  1902:  Deaths,  643,  183  under  five 
years;  death  rate,  18.9;  deaths  from  smallpox,  24;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  15;  consumption,  72;  bronchitis,  14;  pneumonia,  83. 

Newark,  255,000.  Report  for  the  week  ending  July  6,  1902: 
Deaths,  104;  death  rate,  21.2;  deaths  from  consumption,  9;  small- 
pox, 5 ;  diphtheria,  3 ;  measles,  2 ;  scarlet  fever,  2.  Contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  reported,  38. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  for  May,  1902,  reports  proceedings 
of  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  at  Wrightsville,  June  11.  Presi- 
dent Thomas,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  a  short  but  excellent  ad- 
dress, devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  best  method  of  abating  one 
of  the  greatest  menaces  lo  the  public  health — the  incompetent  phy- 
sician. In  order  to  eliminate  the  personal  element,  he  suggested 
that  all  information  necessary  to  conviction  of  illegal  practitioners 
be  furnished  by  those  coming  into  its  possession,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  who  would  then,  in  his  official  capacity,  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  district  in  which  the 
violator  of  the  law  resided.  Subsequently  this  request  was  made, 
and  we  trust  it  will  bring  forth  fruit.  There  are  comparatively  few 
illegal  practitioners  in  the  State,  but  one  is  too  many. 

A  general  inspection  of  all  the  public  water  supplies  of  the  State 
by  the  engineer  of  the  board  was  ordered. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  Instruc- 
tions for  Quarantine  and  Disinfection  submitted  their  report, 
v.hich  was  approved  and  adopted.  Tuberculosis  was  discussed, 
and  suggestions  made  with  a  view  to  a  more  active  fight  against 
that  disease. 

Smallpox  has  continued  to  prevail  in  the  State.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  smallpox  was  reported  from  Wilson  County  from  May 
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I,  1901,  to  January  i,  1902,  the  Superintendent  of  Health  con- 
sidering the  eruptive  disease  widely  prevalent  in  the  county  to  be 
chicken-pox,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  for  the 
whrfe  State.  Omitting  Wilson  County  for  the  present,  and  con- 
iimng  ourselves  to  the  other  ninety-six  counties,  the  totals  are  as 
follows:  Number  of  counties  infected  (including  Wilson),  55; 
number  of  cases,  white  616,  colored  1,196,  total  1,812;  number  of 
deaths,  white  21  or  3.41  per  cent.,  colored  2y  or  2.28  per  cent., 
total  48  or  2.59  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  are : 
Cases,  white  530,  colored  1,415,  lotal  1,945;  deaths,  white  15  or 
2.83  per  cent.,  colored  23  or  1.63  per  cent.,  total  36  or  1.95  per 
cent.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  death  rate  during  the  past 
year  has  been  slightly  higher  than  the  year  before,  but  not  so  high 
as  the  year  preceding  that,  when  it  was  4.78  for  the  white,  1.44 
for  the  colored. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  disease  has  been 
the  same  as  heretofore — mistaken  diagnosis  as  chicken-pox. 

Summary  of  mortality  reports  of  28  towns,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  153,900,  62,'^40  colored,  for  May :  Aggregate  deaths, 
311,  164  colored.  Death  rates:  White,  19.3,  colored  31.4:  24.2. 
Deaths  from  chief  causes:  Consumption,  15  white,  19  colored; 
pneumonia,  7  white,  20  colored;  heart  diseases,  8  white,  14  col- 
ored; diarrhcKal  diseases,  26  white,  23  colored.  All  other  diseases, 
65  white,  70  colored.  Deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  55  white, 
68  colored;  stillborn,  8  white,  12  colored. 

Ohio. — State  Board  of  Health  Report  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1900,  pp.  600.  It  comprehends  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
Board  for  the  period  of  which  proceedings  have  been  published  in 
the  quarterly  bulletin  and  the  gist  given  in  our  pages  au  courant. 
During  the  calendar  year  1900  there  were  3,229  cases  of  smallpox 
reported,  with  39  deaths.  Vaccination  was  "far  from  general," 
and  there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons susceptible  to  smallpox,  even  in  communities  where  the  dis- 
ease had  been  more  or  less  prevalent.  Water  supplies  and  sewer- 
age were  prominent  objects  of  attention  throughout  the  year,  and 
plans  for  water  supplies  approved  by  the  board,  according  to  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  for  eighteen  cities  and  towns.  For  sew- 
erage or  sewage  purification  works,  sixteen  plans  were  approved. 
The  purification  of  public  water  supplies  is  also  considered  a  sub- 
ject of  pressing  importance  to  some  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
State.    These  subjects,  with  numerous  special  reports  on  the  water 
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supplies,  with  analyses  and  bacteriological  examinations,  occupy 
about  half  of  the  volume. 

Summary  of  mortality,  exclusive  of  premature  and  still  births 
(2,255),  ^^  ^he  cities,  villages  and  townships  represented,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  2,760,659,  34,296;  death  rate,  12.66; 
deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  7,937,  20.29  per  cent,  of  mortality 
trom  all  causes;  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  6,127;  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  1,291 ;  from  consumption,  3,241,  9.5  per  cent,  of  total 
mortality ;  cancer,  1,139,  3.3  per  cent,  of  total  mortality. 

Fourth  Report  Upon  the  Examination  of  the  Sources  of  Public 
Water  Supplies,  appended  (also  issued  in  separate  volume),  is  in 
continuation  of  the  investigations  begun  in  1897.  It  completes  the 
investigation  for  all  the  interior  streams;  reports  progress  on  the 
two  Miami  rivers,  which  drain  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the 
Slate,  composing  a  drainage  of  6,956  square  miles,  of  which  5,601 
are  in  Ohio,  both  discharging  their  waters  into  the  Ohio  near 
Cincinnati.  The  report  is  amply  explained  by  maps,  diagrams 
and  records  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination.  Alto- 
gether the  most  important  work  ever  undertaken  by  the  board. 

Cleveland,  400,000. — Report  for  May,  1902 :  Total  deaths,  520, 
154  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  15.6.  From  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs :  Consumption,  42 ;  pneumonia,  68 ; 
broncho-pneumonia,  20;  bronchitis,  12;  typhoid  fever,  16;  small- 
pox, 12;  diphtheria  ard  croup,  15  ;  cancer,  19. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,293,697.  Report  for  week 
ending  July  5,  1902 :  Deaths,  402,  172  under  five  years ;  death  rate, 
(  ?)  ;  deaths  from  consumption,  41;  pneumonia,  30;  diseases  of 
the  heart,  23 ;  inflammation  of  kidneys,  19;  typhoid  fever,  5  ;  small- 
pox, 2;  cancer,  10. 

Report  for  the  year  1901 :  Total  deaths  (exclusive  of  still  and 
premature  births,  1.810),  24,137,  6,840  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate,  18.26.  Deaths  from  prevailing  causes :  Apoplexy,  821 ; 
Bright's  disease,  401  ;  cancer,  692;  casualties,  501 ;  cholera  infan- 
tum, 507;  consumption,  2,946;  convulsions,  655;  croup  (mem- 
branous), 118;  debility,  324;  diphtheria,  525;  diseases  of  the 
heart,  1,539;  scarlet  fever,  220;  typhoid  fever,  444;  inanition,  802; 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  735 ;  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  380; 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  1,038:  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
2,577  y  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  301 ;  inflammation  of  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  1,055;  influenza,  196;  marasmus,  789;  old  age, 
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572;  paralysis,  386;  smallpox,  156;  sunstroke,  404;  uremia,  575; 
whooping  cough,  261. 

Pittsburg,  346,000, — Report  for  week  ending  July  5,  1902: 
Deaths,  162,  60  under  five  years ;  death  rate,  24.04.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  5 ;  measles,  1 1 ;  smallpox,  2 ;  consumption,  12 ;  pneu- 
monia, 10 ;  cancer,  2. 

Tennessee. — Memphis,  110,000  (49,000  colored).  Deaths 
for  the  month:  White,  71  ;  colored,  87;  total,  158,  19  under  five 
years.  Annual  rate  per  1,000  during  this  month,  including  non- 
resfdents:  White,  13.95;  colored,  21.30;  total,  17.23.  Annual  rate 
per  1,000  during  this  month,  residents  only:  White,  10.81;  col- 
ored, 18.61 ;  total,  14.28. 

Deaths  from  fevers,  8;  consumption,  22,  13  colored;  smallpox, 
2;  infantile  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  10. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake  City,  70,000.  Report  for  May,  1902 :  Deaths, 
69,  25  under  five  years.  Annual  death  rate,  7.28.  Deaths  from 
consumption,  6;  pneumonia,  10;  scarlet  fever,  6.  Contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  reported:  Diphtheria,  15;  scarlet  fever,  yy; 
measles,  24 ;  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  smallpox,  1 1 ;  varioloid,  i ;  chicken- 
pox,  I ;  whooping  cough,  4. 

Vermont. — Bulletin  for  June,  1902  (quarterly),  reports  sug- 
gestions and  instructions  on  and  of  Laboratory  Work;  Malarial 
Fever  in  Vermont;  Bacterial  Changes  in  Water;  Rapid  Method 
of  Detecting  Bacillus  Coli  Com.  in  Water;  Laboratory  Work 
on  Private  Water  Supplies;  Vaccination  and  Common  Sense. 

Cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported,  January  i  to  May  20: 
Smallpox,  124,  2  deaths;  measles,  1,322,  3  deaths;  scarlatina,  3S0, 
13  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  106,  12  deaths;  diphtheria,  82,  8  deaths; 
whooping  cough,  331,  3  deaths;  meningitis,  5;  erysipelas  7,  i 
<leath. 

Washington. — Seattle,  115,000.  Report  for  May,  1902: 
Deaths,  99,  16  under  five  years;  death  rate,  10.32.  Deaths  from 
consumption,  10;  pneumonia,  13;  typhoid  fever,  measles,  each,  2; 
cancer,  7. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  300,000.  Report  for  May,  if;)02: 
Deaths,  309,  107  under  five  years;  death  rate,  12.15.  Deaths  from 
measles,  10 ;  diphtheria,  5 ;  tubercular  diseases,  26 ;  cancer,  22. 
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Republic  of  Cuba. — Havana,  275,ocx) — 73,000  colored.  Dr. 
Carlos  J.  Fiiilay  has  succeeded  Major  W.  C.  Gorgas  as  chief  san- 
itary officer,  and  submits  report  on  vital  statistics  of  the  city  of 
Havana  and  the  town  of  Guanabacoa  for  May,  1902,  which  had 
been  prepared  from  the  data  collected  until  May  19,  while  Major 
W.  C.  Gorgas  was  in  charge  as  chief  sanitary  officer  under  the 
military  government,  and  thereafter,  till  the  end  of  rhe  month, 
with  Dr.  C*  L.  Furbush  as  acting  sanitary  officer  since  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Republic. 

The  total  mortality  for  May  was  588,  equivalent  to  the  annual 
type  of  25.65  per  thousand,  the  population  being  reckoned  as  275,- 
000.  An  increase  of  89  deaths  over  the  previous  month,  pro- 
ceeding mostly  from  diseases  of  children. 

In  view  of  the  increased  mortalitv  from  intestinal  diseases  both 
among  children  and  adults,  an  investigation  was  commenced  con- 
cerning the  water  supply,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  general  san- 
itary conditions  of  infected  localities.  Dr.  C.  L.  Furbush  also 
decided  to  consider  a  new  factor  recognizing  that  intestinal  infec- 
tions may  be  developed  from  the  use  of  contaminated  vegetables 
which  are  eaten  raw,  such  as  water-cresses,  lettuce,  radishes  and 
others,  and  he  ordered  a  minute  inspection  of  the  truck  gardens 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Ample  evi- 
dence was  thereby  brought  to  light  regarding  the  disgusting  meth- 
ods employed  by  those  men.  They  use  liquid  fertilizers,  essen- 
tially consisting  of  the  contents  of  privies  collected  in  holes  dug 
in  the  ground  and  into  which  dead  animals  in  every  stage  of  de- 
composition are  introduced.  This  liquid  is  not  used  merely  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil,  but  also  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  plants, 
while  the  roots  are  maintained  soaking  in  a  pool  of  the  same  liquid. 
Additional  evils  result  from  the  multitude  of  mosquitoes,  anopheles 
and  stegomyia,  which  are  bred  in  these  pools,  and  from  the  fact 
that  on  rainy  days  the  offensive  liquid  is  carried  into  adjoining 
creeks,  whereby  the  water  supply  of  the  city  may  be  contaminated. 
Severe  measures  have  been  dictated  to  oblige  those  truck  garden- 
ers to  discontinue  their  disgusting  methods,  but,  so  far,  with  only 
temporary  success,  so  that  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  warn 
tile  public  against  the  use  of  raw  vegetables,  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  de- 
creased by  15  per  cent.  Not  a  single  death  of  yellow  fever  nor 
case  of  that  disease  has  been  recorded ;  though  a  patient  coming 
from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  attacked  twelve  hours  after  arrival, 
had  been  treated  at  Las  Animas  Hospital,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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month.  The  same  may  be  said  of  smallpox,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
case  on  record  was  a  passenger  on  the  Alfonso  XII,  from  Spain, 
who  arrived  already  very  sick,  and  died  at  Las  Animas  a  few  days 
later.  Such  cases  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Havana. 

.  City  of  Mexico^  368,777. — Bulletin  for  March,  1902:  Total 
deaths,  1,839,  646  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate, 
49.88.  Deaths  from  prevailing  causes :  Typhus  fever,  221 ;  tuber- 
culosis, 176;  pneumonia,  186;  bronchitis,  108;  broncho-pneumo- 
nia, 88;  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  329;  diseases  of  the  heart,  60; 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  54 ;  cerebral  hemorrhage,  52.  Other  causes, 
from  2  to  45,  565.    Premature  and  stillborn,  102. 

CHOLERA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Manila. — ^Cholera  appears  to  be  increasingly  prevalent.  Latest 
press  report  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  July  17:  Cholera  is  still 
spreading  in  the  provinces.  The  present  totals  are  14,567  cases 
and  10,937  deaths.    Manila  averages  forty  cases  daily. 

To  June  15,  according  to  latest  official  reports,  there  had  been 
registered  1,530  cases,  with  1,236  deaths  in  Manila  and  7,369  cases 
with  5,440  deaths  in  the  provinces.  Ninety  American  soldiers 
had  died,  all  within  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  the  report. 
Nearly  every  case  among  the  troops  can  be  traced  to  neglect  of  the 
army  rules  regarding  the  drinking  water. 

Pekin,  July  16.— Several  deaths  from  cholera  have  occurred  in 
the  Forbidden  City.  The  Dowager  Empress  is  alarmed,  and  has 
kept  the  court  physicians  busy  preparing  remedies. 

The  disease  is  increasing,  especially  among  the  Chinese  soldiers 
here  and  at  Pao-Ting-Fu.  Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
empire  show  that  the  epidemic  is  steadily  spreading  inland  from 
the  coast. 

Urotropin  as  a  Urinary  Disinfectant. — Dr.  Arnold  War- 
nier  {Centralblatt  /.  rf.,  Krankheitcn  der  Ham-  und  Sexnal-Or- 
gone,  B.,  xii.,  No.  11,  p.  593,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  January  25,  1902)  undertook  an  experimental  inves- 
tigation for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  bacteriological  powers 
of  a  number  of  drugs  that  have  been  recommended  as  urinary 
antiseptics.     He  administered  the  drugs  in  question  to  healthy 
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individuals,  and  the  urine  passed  on  the  succeeding  night  was 
collected  in  sterile  vessels.  This  urine  was  then  inoculated  with 
bouillon  cultures  of  the  respective  micro-organisms  and  put  aside 
m  the  thermostat  for  observation  and  comparison  with  control  ^ 

uninoculated  specimens.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  was  found 
that  boric  acid,  guaiacol  and  creosote,  when  administered  inter- 
nally, even  in  large  doses,  exert  no  influence  upon  the  develop-  \ 
ment  of  bacteria  in  the  urine.  Benzoic  acid  in  small  doses  (9 
grains  daily)  likewise  exhibits  no  such  action,  but  when  given 
in  larger  doses  (from  45  to  90  grains  in  the  day)  the  growth  of 
streptococcus  pyogenes  is  inhibited,  while  other  bacteria  are  on 
the  other  hand  not  affected.  The  growth  of  streptococcus  is  not 
inhibited  by  salol,  while  that  of  staphylococcus  albus  and  proteus 
is  retarded  distinctly,  and  that  of  bacterium  coli  and  bacillus  typhi 
and  staphylococcus  aureus  is  not  materially  affected.  After  the 
internal  administration  of  urotropin  this  substance  can  always  be 
found  in  the  urine  within  a  short  time.  Likewise  formaldehvde 
can  always  be  found  in  acid  urine  and  the  reaction  is  the  more 
distinct  the  more  pronoimced  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  The  growth 
of  bacteria  is  almost  entirely  prevented,  although  bacterium  coli 
exhibits  sluggish  growth  even  in  urine  containing  formaldehyde.  i 
At  first  this  failure  of  growth  depends  only  upon  inhibition,  while 
the  bacteria  retain  their  viability.  After  prolonged  action  of  the  | 
formaldehyde,  however,  actual  destruction  of  the  bacteria  takes 
place.  Here  again  the  bacterium  coli  is  the  most  resistant  of 
the  organisms.  Tannopin  and  tannoform  exhibit  no  influence 
upon  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  urine. 

A  Company  where  Rf.vaccination  is  a  Necessity. — The 
directors'  report  of  the  London  Life  Association  conveys  the  as- 
tonishing information  that  the  ^'business  of  the  year  was  a 
little  checked,  as  in  the  previous  year,  by  the  requirement  of  at 
least  a  second  vaccination."  But  the  directors  are  not  disposed 
to  give  up  any  reasonable  safeguards  in  admitting  members  into 
such  a  select  body.  After  all,  the  directors  are  not  so  finical  as 
might  be  thought.  The  London  is  an  old  institution,  in  its  ninety- 
sixth  year,  and  pays  no  commissions,  depending  on  the  members 
for  its  new  applicants.  Of  course,  it  has  an  exceptionally  light 
expense  record,  and  an  exceedingly  favorable  mortality  experience, 
being  nm  on  the  most  conservative  lines. — Insurance  Monitor, 
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A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Prompt 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  Including  a  Chapter  on  Hygiene  and 
THE  Drill  Regulations  for  the  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A. — 
Designed  for  Military  and  Civil  Use.  By  Alvah  H.  Doty, 
M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  late  Major  and 
Surgeon,  Ninth  Regiment,  N.G.S.N.Y. ;  late  Attending  Surgeon 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  Dispensary,  New  York.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  i2mo.  Pp.  318.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

This  manual  is  alreadv  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 

■ 

kind.  It  is  now  further  enhanced,  in  this,  the  fourth  edition, 
by  the  entirely  re-written  chapter  on  Disinfection,  adapting  this 
subject  to  recent  advances  in  knowledge  of  infectious  germs  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  most  certainly  destroyed.  Steam 
is  still  considered  the  most  practical  and  certain  for  bedding  and 
other  textile  fabrics.  This  and  other  means  are  described  in  suf- 
ficient detail  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  this  edition  is  also 
added  the  hospital-corps  drill  regulations  now  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Army,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  figures  of  litters,  lifting  and 
carrying  the  injured  with  the  least  possible  discomfort.  Numerous 
additional  illustrations  to  this  edition  also  elucidate  the  chapter 
on  bandages,  dressings,  etc.,  of  practical  importance  to  all  nurses 
and  other  persons  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  should  be 
done  and  hozv-  to  do  it  as  promptly  as  possible,  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  sudden  injury  or  illness. 

Tuberculin  Test  of  Imported  Cattle.  Bulletin  No.  32. 
Relation  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  to  the  Public  Health, 
Bulletin  No.  33.  By  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office. 

Two  important  contributions,  pp.  22  and  32,  to  the  leading 
subject  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  sanitarians.  The 
'•Relation  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  to  the  Public  Health,"  so  prom- 
inently brought  before  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Koch,  a  year  ago,  added  vigor  to  the  attention  which 
Dr.  Salmon  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
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had  given  the  subject  for  several  years,  and  had  published  some 
apparently  definite  conclusions,  which  Dr.  Koch  challenged  by 
calling  in  question,  at  least,  if  not  positively  denying  the  communi- 
cability  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man. 

This  paper  (No.  33)  is  a  comprehensive,  though  concise  review 
of  the  subject,  citing  cases  of  accidental  infection  of  man  by  in- 
oculation with  bovine  bacilli ;  the  infection  of  man  by  consuming 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  and  the  danger  of  tuberculous 
meat.  Appended  are  tabulated  statistics  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis in  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  London;  of  Berlin,  Paris 
and  New  York,  with  which  all  sanitarians  should  be  familiar. 

The  "Tuberculin  Test  of  Imported  Cattle"  is  regarded  as  a  nec- 
essary means  of  protecting  our  food-producing  animals  from  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis.  This  test,  being  in  the  nature  of  restric- 
tion upon  the  importation  of  cattle,  has  been  the  subject  of  unfa- 
vorable comment  and  efforts  by  some  importers  and  their  friends 
to  secure  its  abandonment.  This  bulletin  is  a  forceful  presen- 
tation of  reasons  for  its  continuance,  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
as  well  as  the  public  health  of  this  country. 

The  Medical  Book  News.  July,  1902.  The  first  number  of 
a  new  periodical  of  twelve  pages,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
furnish  information  of  use  to  medical  men  in  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing books  on  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences.  This  branch 
of  literature  has  become  so  voluminous  that  the  time  now  seems 
opportune  for  the  issuing  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  it. 

The  Medical  Book  Nezvs  will  include : 

Descriptions  of  important  books. 

Reviews  from  medical  papers. 

News  Items. 

Lists  of  the  most  recent  American  and  English  books  of  all 
publishers. 

Lists  of  new  books  on  special  subjects. 

Announcements  of  forthcoming  books. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  the  Medical  Book  Nezvs  bi-monthly,  and 
to  send  it,  without  charge,  to  all  who  appear  interested.  Should 
suflicient  encouragement  be  given  the  publishers,  it  will  be  en- 
larged in  scope  and  every  endeavor  employed  to  increase  its  use- 
fulness. 

On  such  easy  "terms  and  promise  of  usefulness  it  doubtless  will, 
as  it  should,  be  a  welcome  boon  to  all  physicians.  P.  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society 
ix)R  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals^  for  1901.  John 
Mason  Knox,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  York. 

The  report  laments  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  work 
.of  the  Society.  Looking  back  only  twelve  years,  in  1889,  it  had 
only  200  fully  qualified  members.  During  the  past  year  alone,  304 
new  members  were  enrolled  and  at  the  present  the  total  enrolled 
membership  is  but  1,320  in  a  population  of  75,000,000.  On  this 
the  president  remarks : 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  in  our  methods,  or  something 
lacking  in  our  machinery,  to  account  for  such  a  disparity  between 
the  many  thousands  who  approve  and  even  acclaim  the  work  of  the 
Society,  and  the  few  hundreds  who  are  enrolled  as  its  supporters. 
In  my  opinion,  the  wrong,  if  any  there  be,  lies  in  the  supposition 
that  the  active  work  of  increasing  our  membership  can  be  done 
from  our  headquarters.  That  is  simply  not  possible.  The  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Society  are  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  its  business;  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
Society  itself  more  properly  belongs  to  its  unofficial  members, 
and  because  this  has  not  been  borne  in  mind,  there  has  been,  and 
there  still  is,  a  serious  lack  of  the  activity  and  energy  required 
to  recruit  new  members  and  so  to  bring  new  life  and  energy  into 
our  organization.  If  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  zealous  activity  of 
other  societies  were  devoted  to  this  necessary  work  in  our  own, 
I  am  confident  that  the  position  of  the  Society  would  be  immensely 
strengthened  within  a  very  few  years.  To  become  a  member  of 
the  Society  is  not  a  costly  privilege.  A  life  member  pays  only  one 
himdred  dollars  and  no  more  unless  at  his  own  discretion.  An- 
nual members  pay  only  five  dollars.  Among  the  many  thousands 
.of  persons  who  speak  and  write  in  strong  terms  of  sympathy  for 
<iur  work,  I  am  confident  that  very  few  would  be  deterred  from 
joining  our  ranks  by  the  consideration  of  so  small  a  contribution. 
All  that  is  needed  to  secure  both  them  and  their  contributions  is 
that  they  should  be  asked  by  our  present  members  to  join  their 
ranks.  Of  the  moral  strength  which  such  an  accession  would 
bring  to  us  it  is  needless  to  speak :  but  the  pecuniary  addition  to 
pur  resources  by  the  aggregation  of  many  small  annual  contribu- 
-tions  might  be  much  larger  than  one  would  suppose.  If  every  one 
of  our  present  members  were  to  induce  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
"to  become  an  annual  member,  the  amount  received  from  mem- 
bership fees  would  at  once  be  raised  from  $6,600  to  $13,200." 

The  secretary's  summary  of  the  work  in  the  year  comprised: 
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Arrests  and  prosecutions,  606;  animals  suspended  from  labor, 
4,626;  horses,  mules  and  other  large  animals  disabled  past  recov- 
ery, humanely  destroyed,  3,348;  small  animals,  homeless  or  dis- 
abled past  recovery,  humanely  destroyed,  90,480;  disabled  horses 
and  other  large  animals  removed  from  the  streets  in  ambulances, 
541 ;  cases  investigated,  54,712. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  similar  and  kindred  societies  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

REPORTS,  REPRINTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Eclipse  Meteorology  and  Allied  Problems,  Frank  H.  Bigelow, 
M.A.,  L.H.D.,  Prof.  Meteorology,  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  Work  of  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  i897-'98. 

American  Breeds  of  Cattle,  Geo.  M.  Rommel,  B.S.A.,  Bulletin 
34.    Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Loss  of  Life  in  the  United  States  by  Lightning,  Alfred  J.  Henry, 
Bulletin  30,  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Animal  Parasites — Eleven  Miscellaneous  Papers,  D.  E.  Salmon, 
D.V.M.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bulletin  35,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Nutrition  Investigations  Among  Fruitarians  and  Chinese,  M. 
E.  Taffa,  M.S.  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bul- 
letin 107,  U.  S.  Department  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hay  Fever  and  Asthma,  Floyd  S.  Muckey,  M.D.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Index  Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Veterinary  Zoology,  Part  I, 
A  to  Azevedo,  Charles  W^ardell  Stiles,  Ph.D.,  and  Albert  Hassall, 
M.R.C.V.S.  Bulletin  39,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicaragua  or  Panama:  Substance  of  a  Series  of  Conferences 
before  Commercial  Clubs,  Leagues,  Etc.,  and  Final  Address  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  by  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla, 
Former  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Phylloxera  of  the  Vine,  Frederic  T.  Bioletti  and  E.  H.  Twight, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

The  Potato  Worm  in  California,  Warren  T.  Clarke,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 
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Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory.  Bulletin  Dela- 
ware State  Board  of  Health,  Newark,  Del. 

Eminent  Physicians'  Portraits,  Mariani  &  Co.,  Paris. 

United  States  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio,  Cal.,  1900  and 
1901,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.  Girard. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crip- 
pled and  Deformed  Children,  1901.    Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Sanitary  Aspects  of  Nicaragua  vs.  Those  of  Panama,  J.  Edward 
Siubbert,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Early  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.    Ibid. 

Plea  for  Accepted  Nomenclature  With  Reference  to  the  Classi- 
fication of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.    Ibid. 

Subsequent  History  of  Patients  Apparently  Cured  Under  Ad- 
ministration of  Anti-Tubercular  Serum  as  an  Auxiliary  to  Cli- 
matic Treatment.    Ibid. 

Climate :  What  It  Means,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Indications  for  the  Utility  of  Altitude  Treatment  of  Tubercu- 
losis,  S.  E.  Solly,  M.D.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Comparative  Study  of  the  Climate  of  Santa  Barbara,  C.  M. 
Richter,  M.D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nutrition  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Albert  Alranus,  M.D., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Respiratory  Gymnastics.     Ibid. 

The  Pleural  Friction  Sound.     Ibid. 

Spasmodic  Bronchostenosis.     Ibid. 

Roentgen  Rays  in  Pulmonary  Disease.     Ibid. 

Ophthalmoscope,  History  and  Invention  of,  Harry  Friedenwald, 
M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Market  Qasses  of  Horses,  Geo.  M.  Rommel,  B.S.A.,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Bulletin  37,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Half-Hitch  Suture,  The,  Ch.  P.  Noble,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Treatment  of  Suppuration  in  the  Uterine  Appendages.    Ibid. 

Apoplectiform  Septicemia  in  Chickens,  Victor  A.  Norgaard, 
V.S.  (Copenhagen),  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bulletin  36, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Description  and  Treatment  of  Scabies  in  Cattle,  Richard  W. 
Hickman,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bulletin  40,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico  as  a  Market  for  Purebred  Cattle  from  the  United  States, 
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D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bul- 
letin 41,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yellow  Fever  in  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  and 
Bibliography  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Europe.  Yellow  Fever  Institute 
Bulletin,  U.  S.  M.  Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  the  Mosquito?  Dr.  Putnam  Kohnke. 
Proceedings  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Vineyards  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Frederick  T.  Bioletti  and  E. 
H.  T wight.  College  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  134,  Agricultural 
Station,  University  of  California. 

Phvloxera  of  the  Vine.    Ibid. 

Epignathus,  Charles  Jewett,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy  in  the  Early  Months.    Ibid. 

Spinal  Braces  in  Lateral  Curv^ature.  A.  B.  Judson,  M.D.,  New 
York. 

Mycosis  of  the  Tonsil  and  Base  of  the  Tongue,  E.  Harrison 
Griffin,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Hemorrhagic  Diathesis  in  Operations  on  the  Nose  and  Throat. 
Ibid. 

Intratracheal  Injections  in  the  Treatment  of  Bronchitis,  William 
S.  Anderson,  M.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Yellow  Fever  Institute,  Bulletins  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  U. 
S.  Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Removal  of  a  Sole  Leather  Bougie  from  the  Male  Urethra  and 
a  Mulberry  Calculus  from  the  Bladder,  Jno.  A.  Sutcliffe,  M.D.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  Frederick  Haynes  Newell,  Hy- 
draulic Engineer  and  Chief  of  Division  of  Hydrography,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Influence  of  Electric  Ozonation  Upon  Disease,  J.  Lenox  Curtis, 
M.D.,  New  York. 

Climatography  of  Arizona,  Robert  W.  Craig,  M.D.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Optic  Neuritis  in  the  Young,  William  Cheatham,  M.D.,  Louis- 
ville, Kv. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Re- 
port for  year  ending  March  i,  1902,  Miss  E.  W.  Redfield,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  107  N.  34th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Uterine  Hemorrhage,  Septimus  Sunderland,  M.D.,  London, 
England. 
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Anti-Phthisic  Scnim,  Report  on,  Earl  Sprague  Bullock,  M.D., 
Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Syllabus  of  Bacteriology,  The  Palisade  Manufacturing  Co., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Benzoate  of  Guiacol,  Some  of  the  LTses  of,  Samuel  E.  Earp, 
M.D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Fifty-third  Annual  Re- 
port, 1901,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pneumatic  Differentiation  in  thie  Treatment  of  Organic  Disease 
of  the  Heart,  Ch.  E.  Ouimbv,  New  York. 

Sulphur  Dioxide  as  a  Germicidal  Agent,  H.  D.  Geddings,  P.  A. 
Surgeon,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  M.  Hospital  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Coughs :  Their  Suppression  and  Cure,  Dr.  Louis  DeLorne,  New 
York. 

Southern  California,  Observations  on,  Samuel  A.  Fiske,  Den- 
ver, Col. 

Diagnostic  Importance  of  the  Examination  of  the  Feces,  Charles 
D.  Aaron,  M.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Yellow  Fever,  The  Prevention  of,  Walter  Reed,  M.D.,  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  Army,  and  James  Carroll,  M.D.,  Contract  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Physiology  the  Basis  of  Clinical  Medicine,  G.  W.  McCaskey, 
M.D.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Twentieth  Century  City  American  League  for  City  Im- 
provement, Springfield,  Ohio. 

Optic  Ners'^e  in  Relation  to  Nervous  Diseases,  Edward  W. 
Wright,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  School  of  Citizenship,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tuberculin,  The  Uses  of,  Chas.  Denison,  M.D.,  Denver,  Col. 

Devitalized  Air  Toxemia  a  Prime  Cause  of  Tuberculosis.    Ibid. 

Relation  of  Outdoor  Life  to  High  Altitude  Therapy.    Ibid. 

Scarlet  Fever:  Its  Treatment,  James  A.  Knight,  M.D.,  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga. 

X-Ray  and  Dissection  of  the  Ureter  and  Utero-Ovarian  Artery, 
Byron  Robinson,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Tent  Life  and  Simplicity  in  Therapeutics  of  Phthisis  Pul- 
monali,  Wm.  K.  Robinson,  M.D.,  Denver,  Col. 

Cataphoric  Treatment  of  Cancer,  G.  Betton  Massey,  M.D.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Hydrocele  and  Its  Treatment,  Orville  Horwitz,  M.D.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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Relative  Value  of  Medical  Advertising,  John  Punton,  M.D., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Throat  Paralyses,  John  Edwin  Rhodes,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Medical  Science  in  America,  The  History  of  the  Development 
of :  A  Historical  Study,  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  M.D.,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co., 
l^hiladelphia.  Pa. 

Backlands  and  Their  Inhabitants,  Peter  Fyfe,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Diagnosis  of  Diaphragmatic  Hernia,  E.  Fletcher  Ingalls,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Cancer  of  the  Penis,  Henry  H.  Morton,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Disinfection  Against  Mosquitoes  with  Sulphur  Dioxide  and 
Formaldehyde,  M.  J.  Rosenenau.  Bulletin  6,  Laboratory  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Viability  of  the  Bacillus  Pestis.     Ibid. 

Sulphur  Dioxide  as  a  Germicidal  Agent,  H.  D.  Geddings.    Ibid. 

American  Breeds  of  Fowls:  The  Wyandotte,  F.  F.  McGrew, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bulletin  31,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Blood  Count  at  High  Altitudes,  W.  A.  Campbell,  M.D., 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Dermoid  Tumors,  Wm.  Davis  Foster,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Perineal  Prostatectomy,  Parker  Syms,  M.D.,  New  York. 

National  Irrigation,  Thos.  F.  Walsh,  President  of  National 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Bacteriology  of  the  Conjunctival  Sac,  P.  Chalmers  Jameson, 
M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chronic  Gonorrhoea  and  Past  Gonorrhoeal  Urethritis,  Ferd  C. 
Valentine,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Myotonia  Congenita,  Charles  Fox  Gardiner,  Chicago,  111. 

Chancre  of  Tonsil,  John  Edwin  Rhodes,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Relation  of  the  Medical  Editor  to  Original  Communications, 
Harold  N.  Moyer,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Floating  Kidney  Idolatry:  A  Polemic,  A.  Rose,  M.D.,  New 
York. 

Colorado  Climate,  Influence  of,  upon  Pulmonary  Hemorrhages, 
S.  G.  Bonney,  M.D.,  Denver,  Col. 

Hygienic  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  The  Feasibility 
and  Management  of,  Outside  of  Closed  Sanatoria,  Charles  L. 
Mindor,  M.D.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Technics  of  Nephropexy  as  an  Operation  Per  Se,  and  as 
Modified,  Geo.  M.  Edebohls,  M.D.,  New  York. 
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THE  EDWARDS? 

In  the  July  5"^  Nicholas  Arthur  Johnson  Evans  raises  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  King  Edward  really  Edward  the  Seventh?"  He  speaks 
of  a  little  discussion  he  had  in  England  recently  with  some  young 
relatives  of  his,  and  he  recalls  to  the  reader  what  a  good  many 
of  us  have  perhaps  forgotten,  that  there  are  at  least  three  Edwards 
whom  history  has  failed  to  designate  with  numerals.  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  one.  Then  there  was  Edward  the  Elder,  who 
reigned  just  after  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  who 
figured  in  English  history  just  before  Ethelred.  But  the  author, 
instead  of  suggesting  that  England's  new  monarch  have  a  few 
numbers  added  to  his  name,  makes  the  statement  that  in  reality 
he  is  the  first  Edward  to  be  ruler  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  other  Edwards  of  history  were  simply  kings  of  England. 
Tliis  little  discussion  really  serves  as  an  introduction  to  many  in- 
teresting facts  and  anecdotes  of  English  history,  particularly 
tmielv  at  this  coronation  season. 

KING  EDWARD  AND  AMERICANS. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  in  a  personal  article  about  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  in  The  Outlook  says : 

We  Americans  have  certain  prejudices  to  get  rid  of  before  we 
can  do  justice  to  a  king.  But  we  ought  to  be  just  to  this  one,  if 
only  because  he  has  approved  himself,  as  did  his  mother  before 
him,  our  friend.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  say  so ;  and  the 
commonplaceness  of  it  is  good  proof  of  its  truth.  Americans  of 
distinction  who  have  been  abroad  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the 
fact.  They  have  been  welcomed  at  Marlboro'  House,  or  at  Hom- 
burg,  or  at  Sandringham ;  so  have  other  Americans  whose  chief 
claim  to  distinction  was  their  Americanism — which  itself  for  many 
years  has  been  a  passport  across  many  a  social  frontier  in  Eng- 
land. The  Queen's  real  regard  for  the  United  States  and  real 
wish  for  a  good  understanding  between  England  and  the  United 
States  has  descended  to  her  son.  I  will  venture  to  add,  delicate  as 
the  ground  is  to  tread,  that  American  women  in  London  have 
done  much  to  foster  this  inherited  and  personal  predisposition. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  American  invasion,  when  AmeriCsin 
women,  of  whom  some  are  still  living,  began  to  enliven  London 
society  and  to  light  up  certain  waste  spaces  of  social  life,  the 
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fVince  showed  himself  susceptible  to  these  new  enchantments. 
The  influence  thus  gained  has  never  been  lost,  nor  the  effect  of  it 
diminished.  The  Prince  liked  Americans.  The  King  likes  them. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  two  American  women  whose 
rank  as  wives  of  British  husbands  would  not  entitle  them  to  wit- 
ness the  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey  will  witness  it  as  guests 
of  the  King.  It  certainly  cannot  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  first 
Ambassador  with  whom  the  King  has  dined  is  the  American  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Choate.  And  when  the  President  appointed  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  Special  Ambassador  for  the  coronation,  the  King 
first  intimated  through  official  channels  his  pleasure  in  this  act  of 
our  Government,  then  sent  a  private  message  to  say  how  glad  he 
was  that  the  Ambassador  should  be  Mr.  Reid,  who  had  held  the 
same  post  at  the  Queen's  jubilee. 

THE   l^RITISH    king's   REAL   POWER. 

That  power  resulting  from  a  privileged  position  which  makes 
him  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  wdiich  also  makes 
him  the  most  conspicvious  symbol  of  imperial  unity,  is  undoubtedly 
much  greater  than  most  political  men  are  willing  to  admit.  The 
British  colonies,  year  by  year,  become  more  and  more  independent 
nations.  The  most  loyal  among  them  would  revolt  to-morrow 
if  it  were  required  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  But  one  and  all  submit  eagerly  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  crown.  There  is  nothing  which  angers  a  native-bom 
colonist  so  much  as  to  suggest  that  he  is  in  any  way  the  subject 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  The  complacent  talk  in 
London  newspapers  alxjut  *'our  empire"  provokes  nothing  but  re- 
sentment among  colonists,  who,  sometimes  with  oaths  and  curses, 
repudiate  the  arrogant  assumption  that  they  in  any  way  belong 
lo  the  mother  country.  But  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  crown 
has  long  since  been  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  impotent  to  harm, 
and  as  the  throne  of  Alfred  the  Conqueror,  of  Richard  the  Lion 
Heart,  and  of  Edward  III.  still  looms  large  on  the  horizon  of 
history,  they  are  most  profuse  in  their  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
tlie  King.  He  never  does  them  any  harm,  he  interests  them  as 
a  picturesque  human  figure,  raised  sufficiently  above  the  heads 
of  the  common  crowd  as  to  be  visible  all  round  the  world;  he  is 
in  their  eyes  the  symliol  of  unity,  and  honors  bestowed  by  him 
acquire  an  added  grace  by  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  through 
liis  hands.  Hence  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  empire  would  sur- 
vive the  disappearance  of  the  monarchy — anachronism  though  the 
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crown  may  appear  to  the  matter-of-fact  American,  it  neverthe- 
less serves  a  practical  end,  and  any  attempt  to  replace  it  would 
have  far-reaching  results. — ^From  **The  South  African  Peace,  the 
Coronation  and  the  British  Outlook,"  by  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviezvs  for  July. 

ROWING  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  freedom  of  skiff  rowing  is  most  refreshing  to  mentally  tense 
or  nervous  persons,  who  would  chafe  under  the  critical  instruction 
and  tire  under  the  exactness  of  a  crew's  drill.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  alert  and  rhythmical  muscular  action,  the  perfection  of  re- 
sponse of  the  muscles  to  the  will,  in  unison  with  others  in  the 
boat,  has  a  fascination  which  is  a  real  stimulus  to  those  who  can 
profit  by  crew  rowing. 

The  physical  benefits  which  women  derive  from  rowing  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  provided  they  are  willing  to  master  the  rudiments 
of  the  sport — for  one  must  strive  for  good  form,  deep  breathing, 
strength  of  back  and  chest,  and  wear  no  tight  or  stiff  clothing 
about  the  waist.  Correct  rowing  induces  an  erect  carriage  and 
finely  poised  head,  a  full  chest  and  well-placed  shoulders.  In- 
correct rowing  disturbs  all  harmony  of  the  figure.  One  can  row 
one's-self  round-shouldered  as  easily  as  erect!  Indeed,  many 
girls  lose  the  beneficial  results  they  fancy  they  are  gaining  by  row- 
ing, through  ignorance  of  a  few  simple  fundamental  principles  of 
the  exercise. — From  '^Athletic  Exercise  for  Women,"  bv  Lucille 
Eaton  Hill,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Wellesley  College,  in 
The  Delineator  for  August. 

SUMMER    FICTION. 

The  July  Century  is  a  "Summer  Fiction  Number/'  containing 
contributions  in  this  field  from  popular  writers  and  from  new- 
comers. There  is  a  short  storv  bv  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
entitled  "Wanted:  A  Chaperon,"  with  illustrations  by  Gilbert, 
probably  the  last  piece  of  completed  fiction  by  the  author  of  "Janice 
Meredith."  To  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  group  of  "Little  Stories"  is 
added  a  piquant  sketch  entitled  "A  Dilemma,"  setting  forth  a 
"lady  or  the  tiger"-ish  problem ;  David  Gray,  author  of  "Gallops," 
contributes  a  car-horse  story  entitled  "Ting-a-Ling,"  and  Frank 
Norris  a  story  of  the  frontier  West  entitled  "The  Passing  of  Cock 
Eye  Blacklock;"  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  author  of  *'Two  Run- 
aways," prints  a  rollicking  story  of  rival  negro  churches  in  the 
South,  "The  Little  Unpleasantness  at  New  Hope."    There  are  also 
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Stories  by  Louise  Collier  Wilcox,  Will  N.  Harben  and  Charles 
Bryant  Howard,  the  last  a  bit  of  West  Indian  local  color.  The 
variety  of  this  list  is  further  extended  by  the  fourth  part  of  the 
"Confessions  of  a  Wife,"  by  Mary  Adams,  the  theme  of  which  is 
Estrangement,  as  those  of  the  preceding  portions  have  been  re- 
spectively. Courtship,  Marriage  and  Motherhood. 

Two  summer  topics  are  "The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Blue 
Jay  Family,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  "A  Campaign  against  the  Mosquito,"  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  gives  a 
note  on  "The  Growing  Interest  in  Mosquito  Extermination,'^  and 
by  Henry  Clay  Weeks,  who  describes  the  "Operations  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I."  Two  articles  of  special  interest  are  "Curious  Electrical 
P^orms,"  by  Anabel  Parker,  illustrated  from  photographs  of  the 
experiments  of  T.  Burton  Kinraide  of  Boston,  and  a  personal  and 
critical  appreciation  of  "Eugene  Field,  the  Humorist,*'  by  Francis 
Wilson,  the  actor,  with  interesting  pictures  and  facsimiles.  Among 
the  poems  are  "The  Heart  of  Truth,"  by  L.  Frank  Tooker,  and  a 
tribute  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann  "To  Our  *Merry  Chanter'  "  (Frank 
R.  Stockton),  to  whom  also  an  editorial  article  is  devoted. 


RELATIVE    TO    PROCTOR'S. 

The  success  of  summer  vaudeville  at  summer  prices  in  Newark 
has  induced  General  Manager  J.  Austin  Fynes  to  keep  Proctor's 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  One  Himdred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  will  likewise  remain  open  uninterruptedly. 
Here  the  Proctor  Stock  Co.,  embracing  an  assemblage  of  local 
favorites,  will  present  light  comedy  bills,  with  a  weekly  change. 

The  best  acts  of  foreign  and  American  fame  are  weekly  pre- 
sented, the  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre  being  solely  given  over 
to  vaudeville  bills,  offered  in  continuous  performance.  Twenty- 
third  Street  was,  bv  the  way,  New  York's  first  home  of  the  con- 
tinuous, and  has  for  several  years  maintained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  the  refined  and  diverting  bills  which  have  been  there 
I)resented. 

Proctor's  theatres  in  Albany  and  Montreal  always  enjoy  great 
prosperity  in  Summer.  The  Proctor  Stock  Co.  has  permanent 
branches  in  these  cities,  and  the  latest  metropolitan  successes  are 
produced  week  after  week.  At  all  the  Proctor  theatres  vaudeville 
is  a  factor  in  the  entertainments. 
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A  SYNOPSIS  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCES  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  SANI- 
TARIAN, ALPHABETICALLY.* 


By  The  Editor. 


Eraser,  J.  W.,  Influence  of  Tea,  CoflFee  and  Cocoa  on  Digestion, 

xix,  308. 
Free  Antitoxin,  xxxiv,  439. 
Free  Love,  xxiv,  442. 

Free  Parks  and  Camping  Grounds  for  Children,  J.  M.  Town,  i,  71, 
Free  Public  Baths,  xxxiv,  519. 
Free  Sanitarium,  J.  J.  Caldwell,  i,  184. 
Freire,  D.,  Vaccination  in  Yellow  Fever,  xix,  208. 
Freire's  Inoculations  and  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  L.  A. 

Watson,  xvi,  352. 
French  Army,  Vital  Statistics  of,  xli,  362. 
French  Birth-rate  and  Depopulation,  xxvii,  372. 
French  Brandy*  Laborde,  xxxv,  343. 

French,  J.  M.,  Immunity,  Natural  and  Acquired,  xxxvii,  43. 
Frenkel,  L.  K.,   Food  Adulteration  and   the   Pure   Food   Law, 

xxxviii,  512. 
Frenum,  Sublingual,  Section  of,  Reboul,  xl,  158. 
Fresh  Air  Fallacy,  The,  T.  M.  Coan,  xi,  345. 
Friedenwald,  J.,   Pettenkofer's   Personal   Experiments   with   the 

Cholera  Germ,  xxx,  148. 
Friends  and  Collaborators,  1,  89,  184. 
Friendship,  the  Undying  Bond,  xliii,  477. 
Froebel's  Kindergarten  Theories,  iv,  245. 
Froelich,  O.,  Purification  of  Drinking  Water,  xxviii,  54. 
Fruits  of  California,  xxxi,  570. 
Fruits,  A  New  Way  of  Ripening,  xxxviii,  545. 
Fruits  in  Cholera. Times,  i,  358. 
Fruit,  Poisons  on,  xxxii,  561. 

Fruits  Should  be  Washed  before  Eating,  xxviii,  217. 
Fruit  Food,  the  Office  of,  xxxv,  382. 
Fry,  F.  R.,   Manufacture  of  Soda  Water  from  Polluted  Well 

Water,  xiii,  543. 
Fuller,  F.  C,  Modern  Antiseptic  Surgery,  xiii,  440. 

*  Continued  from  previous  number. 
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Fuller,  G.  W.,  Sand  Filtration  of  Water,  with  Results,  xxxiv,  37 ; 
Pollution  of  Water  Supplies,  xlv,  501. 

Funeral  Reform,  F.  Lawrence,  xv,  405. 

Fungi,  Wholesome,  xi,  391. 

Fulton,  J.  S.,  Does  Vaccination  Protect  ?,  xliii,  40. 

Funny  Ads,  xxxvi,  563. 

Furnace,  A  Sanitary,  W.  S.  Ross,  xi,  513. 

Furnace-air  Supply  Boxes  as  Vehicles  of  Disease,  Edgar  Holden, 
xi,  179. 

Furnaces,  Cast  Iron  or  W'rought  Iron?  R.  C.  Kedzie,  ii,  312. 

Furnaces,  Hot-air,  Purification  of  the  Air  from,  S.  G.  Dixon,, 
xxiv,  239. 

Fusible  Metal,  xxii,  109. 

Fyfe,  P.,  Sanitation  and  Death-rate  in  Scotland,  xxviii,  537 ;  Prac- 
tical Sanitation  in  Glasgow,  xxxvii,  514;  Health  Report,  xl, 
183. 

Gallatin,  James,  Tenement-house  Reform  in  New  York,  xi,  122. 

Galliard,  M.,  Chronic  Headache,  Treated  with  Calomel,  xxxvi,. 

392. 
Gait,  William,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  Louisville,  xi,  269. 

Galton,  C.  B.,  The  Progress  of  Sanitation,  xviii,  97. 
Galton,  D.,  Economy  in  Sanitation,  xi»  401,  421,  453,  465  ;  Techni- 
cal Education,  Commercial  Training  and  Sanitary  Progress, 
xix,  481. 
Galveston  Calamity,  The,  xlv,  337. 
Galvanism  in  Neuralgia,  xli,  449. 
Gangrene  of  the  Limbs,  Panas,  xxxiii,  268. 
Gannett,  Henry,  Negro  Population,  Rate  of  Increase,  xiv,  508; 
Decadence  of  in  the  United  States,  xlii,  465. 

Garbage  and  Street  Refuse  Disposal. — At  meeting  of 
American  Public  Health  Association,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1879: 

Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson :  "When  the  Auxiliary  Sanitary 
Association  was  formed  last  year,  one  of  the  first  practical  ques- 
tions which  came  before  it  was  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  offal. 
That  the  hitherto  prevailing  practice  of  utilizing  it  for  street  mak- 
ing and  lot  filling  would  not  answer,  was  pretty  well  settled. 
Whether  the  yellow  fever  of  the  previous  summer  was  or  was  not 
intensified  by  filth,  the  Association  did  not  care  to  debate.  On  the 
general  principle  that  rotten  garbage  and  dead  dogs  are  not  healthy 
compost  for  macadamizing  the  streets  of  a  great  semi-tropical  city, 
they  determined  to  dispose  of  these  substances  in  some  other 
fashion. 
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'*There  was  talk  of  cremation.  It  seemed  impractical  and  ex- 
pensive. There  was  talk  of  utilizing  the  garbage  by  converting  it 
into  a  fertilizer — a  beautiful  and  attractive  plan,  which,  clearly,  in 
the  rich  lands  of  Louisiana  at  least,  would  not  pay,  and  which 
would  still  necessitate  the  use  of  a  'dumping  ground'  and  the 
handling  and  picking  over  of  the  filth. 

"There  remained  the  river.  It  runs  by  New  Orleans  with  a 
velocity  of  from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Its  depth  is  between 
100  and  200  feet.  It  is  a  vast,  swift  body — the  accumulated  drain- 
age of  half  a  continent.  It  was  seen  that  nature  had  provided,  as 
usual,  for  man's  needs,  if  only  man  had  the  sense  to  use  the  pro- 
visions. Once  in  the  Mississippi  River,  the  garbage  would  be  sent 
about  its  business  for  good.     .     .     . 

"Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  said  that  he  had  found 
in  some  of  the  New  England  cities  that  kitchen  garbage  had  been 
very  disastrous  to  pigs  and  swine — many  of  them  having  died 
from  eating  it.  On  this  account  it  was  in  great  disrepute  among 
farmers,  and  it  came  to  be  used  on  lands  simply  as  manure.  Street 
cleanings  had  often  been  found  worthless  as  manures.  The  mate- 
rial taken  from  catch-basins  was  almost  useless  as  manure,  and 
had  been  discarded.     .     .     . 

"Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  value  of  street 
cleanings  differed  in  different  places.  Some  farmers  around  New 
York  had  regarded  the  street  cleanings  of  that  city  and  Brooklyn 
as  valuable,  and  had  offered  to  take  them  without  cost  to  the  city 
governments.  He  supposed  their  value  depended,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  their  freshness — before  they  had  lain  too  long,  subject 
to  the  decomposing  influence  of  tlie  sun's  rays.  So,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  garbage  as  food  for  hogs ;  it  hardly  seemed  neces- 
sary to  state  that  it  should  be  fresh,  and  that  it  was  dangerous 
matter  to  keep  about  the  house ;  both  health  and  utility  required 
its  prompt  removal.  While  for  filling  purposes,  to  which  it  had 
been  freely  applied  in  most  of  our  cities,  it  should  be  prohibited, 
as  it  was  in  a  high  degree  dangerous,  and  for  an  almost  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  Harlem  marsh,  of  New  York,  which  was  being 
built  over,  was  full  of  animal  matter  and  foul  odors  from  this 
cause,  and  would,  doubtless,  for  many  years  be  unhealthful  for 
human  habitation.  He  knew  of  cellars  in  New  York  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  sewer,  founded  at  the  bottoms  of  pits  years  before 
filled  up  with  street  sweepings  and  house  garbage.  Just  think  of 
the  inflow  of  foul  gases  from  this  cause  in  houses,  and  no  pains 
taken  to  make  the  cellar  floors  and  walls  impervious !     .     .     . 
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"Dr.  W.  F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  remarked  that  the  odor 
from  ga^rbage  or  flesh  did  not  remain  as  long  as  some  believed. 
He  gave  an  instance  of  exhuming  a  murdered  man  ten  months 
after  death,  where  no  odor  remained.  An  earthy  smell  was-  only 
to  be  observed.  The  flesh  could  be  stripped  from  the  bones  with 
newspapers,  with  no  disagreeable  effect  upon  those  doing  the  work. 
The  flesh  had  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  even  a  knife  did 
not  have  to  be  used  in  removing  the  tendons. 

"Dr.  Bell  suggested  that  the  body  had  been  buried  in  sandy 
soil. 

"Dr.  Campbell  said  that  he  had  given  this  as  an  isolated  case, 
and  as  showing  another  side  to  the  question  of  how  long  an  odor 
remained  in  the  earth. 

"Prof.  Brewer  said  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bottoms 
of  fence  posts  decayed  much  more  rapidly  when  on  a  hill  than  in 
a  bottom.  So  it  was  with  bodies.  If  buried  on  a  hill,  decay  set  in 
much  sooner  than  when  interred  in  a  bottom;  and  this  might  fur- 
nish a  reason  why  all  bodies  should  be  buried  in  elevated  instead 
of  low  places." — ^vii,  545. 

The  Ultimate  Disposal,  by  Fire,  J.  M.  Keating,  xiv,  97,  Domestic 
Garbage  Burner,  480 ;  George  Baird,  xvii,  334,  Utilization  of,  T.  D. 
McElhenie,  xvii,  527;  E.  H.  Janes,  et  al.,  xviii,  139;  L.  Labarge, 
xix,446;  S.S.  Kilving^on,  xxiv,  20;  FaL,  Clark,  Morse,  xxvii,  505; 
Cremation,  xxx,  298;  W.  F.  Morse,  xxxi,  512;  The  Boston  Plant, 
xxxi,  82;  and  Oifal,  Collection  of,  xxxii,  70;  The  Utilization  of, 
Bruno  Terne,  126,  L.  C.  D'Homergue,  227;  Shifting,  xxxiii,  176; 
Cremation  of,  380;  Economic  and  Efficient  methods  of,  Thomas 
H.  Manly  and  Douglas  H.  Stewart,  xxiv,  3,  W.  F.  Morse,  223, 
Discussion  on,  M.  S.  Ingliss,  Rudolph  Herring,  S.  H.  Durgin,  137; 
and  Sewage,  of  Manchester,  England,  W.  F.  Grinnell,  xxxv,  433 ; 
in  Brooklyn,  xxxvii,  550;  Rudolph  Herring,  xxxix,  485,  W.  S. 
Pierce,  299;  Unsatisfactory  Condition  of  in  America,  xl,  20,  Benj. 
Lee,  99,  Proper  Disposal  of  Sewage,  C.  E.  Grunsky,  289,  T.  B. 
Carpenter,  395;  Cremation,  xliii,  323,  and  Excreta  in  Military 
Camps,  Benj.  Lee,  529,  Next  Step  in  the  Work  of  Disposal  of, 
W.  F.  Morse,  481 ;  Gathering,  xlv,  257. 
Garbage  Furnaces,  S.  S.  Kilvington,  xxi,  481. 
Garden  City,  L.  L,  A.  N.  Bell,  vi,  107,  183 ;  vii,  182,  230;  viii,  230. 
Gardiner,  C.  F.,  Dangers  of  Tuberculosis  Infection,  xxxix,  28; 

Treatment  of,  by  Air  and  Light,  xliii,  15. 
Gardner,  J.  T.,  Relation  between  Topographical  Surveys  and  the 
Study  of  Public  Health,  v,  385. 
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Gardner,  W.  M.,  Production  of  Artificial  Light  Equal  to  Day- 
light, xlvii,  334. 

Gargling,  The  True  Value  of,  xliii,  534. 

Garland,  Simon,  Salting  the  Streets  for  the  Removal  of  Snow, 
iv,  105. 

Garish,  J.  P.,  Necessity  of  Increased  School  Accommodation,  v, 

159- 
Gamett,  A.  Y.  P.,  Sanitary  Advantages  of  Tide  Water,  xix,  97. 
Garrison,  B.  B.,  Come  Home,  Dear  Wanderer,  Come  Home,  xl, 

54- 
Garstang,  Dr.,  Improved  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal,  xliv,  487. 
Gas-Contaminated  Water,  xxxv,  62. 
Gas,  Cooking  and  Heating  with,  xi,  410;  J.  R.  Thomas,  xxiii,  41; 

Advantages  of,  xxxii,  61. 

Gas-fitting  and  Fatal  Gas- Accidents,  -xxxv,  228. 
Gas  Poisoning,  xxxviii,  359. 
Gases  of  Decay,  W.  H.  Brewer,  iv,  547. 

Gases,  Illumination,  Made  of  Coal  and  Water,  Relative  Dangers 
of,  xi,  456. 

Gases,  Injurious,  Prof.  D.  O^Brien,  xviii,  252. 
Gasoline  Stoves,  xxi,  518. 

Gas-pipe  Leaks,  How  to  Detect,  viii,  217;  Dangers,  xli,  507. 
Gastric  Ulcer,  Tourette,  xxxiii,  166. 
Gas  Stoves,  xviii,  531 ;  A.  von  Ihering,  xxxix,  438. 
Gastro-Enteropathy,  Debone,  xxxvii,  444. 
Gastro-Stomie,  xxiv,  379. 

Gauthier,  A.,  Vitiation  of  the  Atmosphere  of  Houses,  xlv,  299. 
Gauthier,  S.,  School  Hygiene,  xxxiv,  201. 
Gayol,  R.,  Drainage  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  xxvii,  504. 
Gavatt,   C.   U.,   Practical   Suggestions   in   the   Management   of 
Cholera,  xxix,  312. 

Geddings,  W.  H.,  History  of  Leprosy  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 

United  States,  xxvii,  443. 
Geisler,  J.  H.,  Watered  Milk,  xl,  119. 
Gelatin,  The  Hemostatic  Action  of,  xxxvii,  249. 
Geneva  Sanitary  Congress,  x,  748. 
Genius,  The,  and  the  Crank,  xxxvii,  284. 
Genone,  Hudor,  The  Egotist's  Cure,  xxxvi,  153. 
Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

States,  A.  C.  Peale,  xxxvi,  236. 
"Gentlemen  Are  Requested  not  to  Smoke  in  This  Room,'^  xi,  75. 
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Geology  and  Topography,  Sanitary  Relations  of,  P.  J.  Famsworth, 
xii,  206. 

Georgia,  Mineral  Springs  of,  A.  N.  Bell,  xxx,  337. 

Georgia's  Necessity,  W.  A.  Love,  vii,  469. 

Gerhard,  W.  P.,  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing,  x,  527, 
577;  llie  Rain  Bath,  xxxii,  312;  Sanitary  Engineering, 
xxxiv,  214;  Work  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer,  481 ;  Theater 
Sanitation,  xli,  481. 

Germicidal  and  Antiseptic  Powers  of  Certain  Mineral  and  Vege- 
table Substances,  Joseph  Jones,  xix,  221. 

Germicide,  Soap  as  a,  xlii,  87. 

Germs  and  Their  Culture — Atmospheric  Pollution,  An  Expert, 
xxvii,  97 ;  How  Do  They  Induce  Disease  ?  Victor  C.  Vaughan, 
xxii,  355. 

Germ  Breeders,  Brooms  as,  xliii,  252. 

Germs  and  Disease,  O.  W.  Peck,  xxi,  16. 

Germ  Disease,  Theory  of,  Koch,  viii,  246;  Pasteur,  ix,  540;  Be- 
fore the  Christian  Era,  xl,  544. 

Germs,  Malarial,  Aerial  Transportation  of,  R.  C.  Newton,  xxxv, 

257. 
Germs,  Pathogenic,  Action  of  the  Soil  on,  xxv,  17;  Vitality  of, 

B.  M.  Bolton,  xl,  206. 

Germs,  Disease,  Power  of  Soil  and  Vegetation  to  Destroy,  A.  Car- 
penter, xxviii,  41. 

German  Employment  of  Women  and  Children,  xl,  14. 

German  Measles  in  New  York,  J.  Louis  Smith,  ii,  162. 

German  Miners,  Baths  for,  xxxvii,  202. 

German  Public  Health  Association,  xi,  460. 

German  Red  Cross  Medal,  The,  xlii,  450. 

German  Society  of  Public  Hygiene,  xlii,  538. 

Germany,  Hog  Inspection  in,  xliv,  58. 

Germany,  Meat  Inspection,  xliv,  58,  Meat  Imports,  61. 

Germany,  Political,  xl,  479. 

Germer,  E.  W.,  Vaccination  and  Vaccine  Farms,  xvi,  242. 

Gertrude,  Sister  Rose,  xxiv,  524. 

Getchell,  A.  C,  Bicycling  in  Relation  to  Heart  Disease,  xliii,  31. 

Getting  the  Best  of  Him  by  Long  Chalks,  vii,  457. 

Getting  up  a  Relish,  vii,  496. 

Ghoughphtheightteeau,  xxviii,  334. 

Gibbs,  H.,  Tuberculosis — A  Retrospect,  xlvii,  46. 

Gibbs,  B.  F.,  Expeiymental  Investigation  of  Yellow  Fever,  ix,  406. 

Gibson,  W.  H.,  Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumach,  xxv,  232;  PufF 
Balls  as  Food,  xxxiii,  285. 
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Gifford,  John,  Healthful  Influence  of  New  Jersey  Forests,  xxxiv, 

17. 
Gihon,  A.  L.,  Sanitary  Reform  in  Ship  Life,  v,  97;  Venereal 

Diseases,  viii,  23,  316,  377;  ix,  24;  Tobacco  in  the  Naval 
Academy,  ix,  265;  Health,  the  True  Nobility,  x,  30;  Preven- 
tion of  Venereal  Diseases,  321,  State  Medicine,  483;  xi: 
Medical  Education  or  Code,  486;  Practical  Sanitation  in  the 
Navy,  628;  Vital  Statistics  as  Sanitary  Monitors,  785;  Thirty 
Years'  Progress  in  the  Navy,  xii.  221 ;  President  of  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  xiii,  560;  Sanitary  Responsibility  of 
the  Citizen,  xiv,  i ;  Preventive  Medicine,  xvii,  40 ;  Dominion 
of  Climatology  and  Demography,  xix,  224;  Therapy  of 
Ocean  Climate,  xxiii,  205 ;  Hygiene  of  Cholera,  xxix,  304 ; 
Hygiene,  Climatology  and  Demography,  xxxi,  372;  Sani- 
tary Motes  and  Beams,  385 ;  Sanitary  and  Medical  Service  on 
Emigrant  Ships,  xxxii,  21 ;  The  Rush  Monument,  xxxv,  35; 
The  Bicycle  in  Its  Sanitary  Aspect,  xxxvii,  353. 

Gilbert,  S.  G.,  Summer  Health  Resorts,  xiv,  450. 
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CAUSES,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION, 

OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS.* 


By  Henry  D.  Holton,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-seventh  of  the  world's  population  die 
from  tuberculosis  every  year.  That  in  this  country,  including  its 
insular  possessions,  there  are  upward  of  half  a  million  persons  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis;  of  these  cases  400,000  will  ultimately 
terminate  in  death.  Were  we  engaged  in  war  with  any  country, 
necessitating  our  putting  into  the  field  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  of 
which  four-fifths  of  them  should  perish  in  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years  from  contagious  diseases,  the  press  and  the  whole  people 
would  deplore  this  loss  of  life  and  demand  of  those  in  authority 
that  eflScient  means  be  taken  to  prevent  so  great  a  calamity. 

The  number  of  persons  dying  in  Germany  from  consumption 
during  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  mortality  from  the  casualties  of  the  war. 

We  are  here  to  take  counsel  and  formulate  such  measures  as 
seem  best  calculated  to  stay  the  devastating  progress  of  this 
"white  plague.''  It  is^  well  settled  that  the  disease  is  propagated 
by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  a  vegetable  germ.  In  order  that  this 
germ  may  live  and  flourish,  it  must  find  suitable  soil  upon  which  to 
rest  and  where  it  can  be  free  from  antagonistic  elements  which 
would  encompass  its  destruction.  The  great  source  of  these  in- 
fective germs  undoubtedly  is  from  the  expectoration  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  suflFering  from  the  disease.  Of  the  probable  other 
sources,  meat  and  dah-y  products  are  to  be  considered.  Smith, 
Koch  and  some  others  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  proven  that 

*Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Congress  on  TuberculoslB,  New  York, 
June  2,  1902. 
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the  bovine  bacillus  can  infect  the  human ;  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
they  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible.  The  fact  is  well  established 
that  man  has  been  accidentally  inoculated  with  bovine  tuberculosis 
bacillus.  However,  it  is  properly  claimed  that  this  is  different 
from  natural  infection ;  it  does,  however,  conclusively  demonstrate 
to  my  mind  that  the  bovine  bacillus  is  pathogenic  to  the  human. 
Eminent  bacteriologists  claim  that  morphologically  they  are  not 
the  same.  Lartigan  and  Ravenel  have  both  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  found  in  different  tubercular  affections  of  the  human  body. 
Chaveau,  using  material  from  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
in  men,  prepared  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  and  fed  to  calves, 
demonstrated  that  human  bacilli  tuberculosis  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  virulence  to  produce  the  disease  in  them,  and  when  in- 
jected subcutaneously  it  caused  local  tubercular  disturbance; 
hence  he  claims  that  they  are  practicaly  identical. 

Prof.  Behring,  in  his  forthcoming  book  on  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
details  the  result  of  six  years*  investigations  at  Marburg,  where 
he  was  assisted  by  Drs.  Ruppel  and  Roemer.  He  affirms  that 
tuberculosis  in  man  and  cattle  is  propagated  by  identical  bacilli, 
and  that  the  seeming  differences  between  human  and  bovine  bacilli 
result  from  the  capacity  of  the  bacilli  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  organism  in  which  they  live.  He  reaches  the  conclusion 
that,  chemically  and  physiologically,  tubercle  in  man  and  cattle  are 
of  the  same  species.  He  has  successfully  infected  cattle  with 
virus  from  human  beings,  producing  fatal  tuberculosis.  He  has 
discovered  a  method  to  render  cattle  immune  against  tuberculosis 
by  vaccinating  cattle  when  they  are  young.  This  he  declares  to  be 
his  greatest  discovery.  The  method  is  in  use  on  farms  at  Mar- 
burg. 

This  leads  to  the  question,  What  effect  environment  may  have 
upon  this  vegetable  germ?  It  is  well  known  that  other  vegetable 
seeds  germinating  under  different  conditions  of  air,  soil,  humidity, 
heat,  in  fact  very  dissimilar  environments,  produce  almost  a  dif- 
ferent variety,  or  at  least  a  very  much  changed  product.  Giving 
due  consideration  to  this  fact,  is  it  not  proper  conclusion  that  the 
observed  differences  in  the  bovine  and  human  bacillus  may  be 
owing  to  this  change  in  environment.  The  difference  in  virulence 
has  been  claimed  as  another  evidence  that  bovine  and  human 
bacilli  are  distinct  varieties  and  we  know  that  other  pathogenic 
bacilli  vary  in  virulence  under  practically  the  same  conditions. 

Many  have  claimed  that  unless  the  udder  of  the  cow  was  tuber- 
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culous,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  danger  from  the  use  of  the 
milk  and  its  products.  The  report  made  in  1895  on  "The  Infec- 
tiousness of  Milk  from  Tuberculous  Cows  with  no  Lesion  of  the 
Udder,"  by  Prof.  Harold  C.  Ernst,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  After  giving  a  detailed  report  of  each  examination, 
he  sums  up  the  result  as  follows : 

"There  were  121  examinations  of  milk  and  cream  made,  the 
specimens  coming  from  thirty-six  different  animals.  The  bacilli 
of  tuberculosis  were  found  in  one  or  more  cover-glasses  upon  nine- 
teen different  occasions. 

"These  nineteen  positive  results  were  obtained  from  twelve  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  the  bacilli  were  found  in  about  equal  propor- 
tion in  the  milk  and  the  cream ;  they  were  seen  more  than  once  in 
milk  from  the  same  cow,  at  different  examinations,  six  times. 

"The  bacilli  were  actually  seen,  therefore,  in  specimens  from 
one-third  (33  per  cent.)  of  the  animals  examined. 

"That  these  animals  were  actually  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
and  that  the  udder  was  free  from  disease,  was  proven  in  all  pos- 
sible cases  by  careful  post-mortem  examinations.  These  were 
conducted  upon  twenty  out  of  thirty-six  animals  and  the  notes  of 
that  examination  are  given.*' 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Ernst  to  ascertain  if 
it  were  possible  to  communicate  tubercular  disease  by  the  use  of 
milk  from  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis,  yet  having  healthy 
udders.  These  experiments  were  conducted  under  as  careful  pre- 
cautions as  could  be  devised,  first  injecting  their  milk  subcutane- 
ously  in  other  animals ;  second,  by  feeding  healthy  calves  positively 
free  from  tuberculosis  with  the  milk  of  cows  having  the  disease, 
but  who  had  healthy  udders.  The  result  of  these  experiments 
showed  that  the  disease  was  communicated  both  by  inoculation 
and  by  using  the  milk  as  food.  In  addition  to  these  experiments, 
reports  of  clinical  cases  where  the  disease  had  been  traced  to  the 
use  of  milk  as  food  were  obtained  by  a  circular  sent  to  both  physi- 
cians and  veterinarians,  with  the  result  that  out  of  about  one  thou- 
sand replies  nearly  six  per  cent,  reported  having  seen  cases  sus- 
pected to  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  These  reports  were  made 
in  1890,  when  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  a  specific 
germ  was  only  partially  appreciated.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
clinical  reports  are  of  small  value,  as  they  are  only  opinions,  not 
actually  verified  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way  by  those  reporting 
them. 
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As  a  result  of  these  carefully  made  tests.  Prof.  Ernst  draws  the 
following  conclusions : 

"i.  While  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  by  milk  is  probably 
not  the  most  important  means  by  which  the  disease  is  propagated, 
it  is  something  to  be  guarded  against  most  carefully. 

"2.  The  possibility  of  milk  from  tuberculous  udders  containing 
the  infectious  element  is  undeniable. 

"3.  With  the  evidence  here  presented  it  is  equally  undeniable 
that  milk  from  diseased  cows  with  no  appreciaWe  lesion  of  the 
udder  may,  and  not  infrequently  does,  contain  the  bacillus  of  the 
disease. 

"4.  Therefore,  all  such  milk  should  be  condemned  for  food." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  inoculation  with  bovine  bacillus  will 
produce  the  disease  in  other  animal  species.  This  is  corroborated 
by  the  reported  cases  of  accidental  inoculation  of  humans  by 
bovine  bacillus  as  reported  by  Ravenel  and  others.  Again  we  find 
the  disease  communicated  by  the  use  of  milk  containing  the  bacil- 
lus used  as  food  for  other  species  of  animals ;  evidently  the  experi- 
menter did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  try  the  experiment  of  feeding 
humans  with  milk  containing  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  but 
numerous  cases  have  been  reported  where  persons  have  used  for 
food  milk  from  cows  found  to  have  been  affected  with  these  bacilli 
and  have  developed  tuberculosis,  from  which  they  have  died. 

Dr.  Jacobi,  of  this  city,  in  a  recent  article  calls  attention  to  the 
following  reported  cases : 

"A  boy  of  five  months  was  perfectly  healthy  while  at  the  breast 
of  his  mother.  Then  he  was  fed  on  raw  cow's  milk  and  suffered 
from  emaciation,  diarrhoea  and  anorexia.  He  died  after  two 
months.  There  was  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  all  other  organs  were  normal.  The  cow  that 
furnished  the  milk  died  suddenly  two  months  afterward.  She 
had  pulmonary  and  pleural  tuberculosis ;  the  udders  were  intact. 

"Four  children  suffering  with  intestinal  tuberculosis  had  no 
hereditary  predisposition,  but  had  been  fed  with  the  raw  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows. 

**In  a  boarding  school  thirteen  g^rls  contracted  tuberculosis;  six 
of  them  died,  several  perished  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis. 
The  milkxfurnished  came  from  a  tuberculous  cow  with  badly  in- 
fected udders.^' 

He  received  for  examination  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera of  a  cow  that  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
cow  on  the  farm  until  she  emaciated  rapidly  and  died.     Her  milk 
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was  selected  by  the  farmer,  on  account  of  her  splendid  condition, 
for  his  own  infant.  This  child  commenced  to  pine  away  and  died 
of  miliary  cerebral  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  of  Eh-.  Ernst,  it  is  interest- 
mg  to  note  that  of  nineteen  calves  dropped  by  these  tuberculous 
cows  with  healthy  udders,  all  being  killed  within  six  days  after 
birth,  not  one  showed  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  although  a 
most  careful  examination  was  made  with  special  reference  to  this 
point.  This  would  seem  to  be  strong  evidence  that  the  disease 
was  not  transmitted  from  mother  to  offspring.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  not  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child  as  syphilis  may  be.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  inherited  conditions  which  predispose  the  child  to 
tuberculosis — viz. :  nervous  temperament,  resulting  in  a  relaxed 
mucous  membrane,  easily  abraded,  which  affords  a  particularly 
good  nidus  for  the  bacillus  to  lodge  and  develop ;  want  of  proper 
nervous  supply  to  the  assimilating  organs  whereby  the  blood  is  im- 
poverished, resulting  in  sluggish  gland  secretion,  deficient  in 
power  to  destroy  these  vegetable  germs,  when  they  find  their  way 
into  the  system;  narrow  chests,  which  allow  the  mucosa  of  the 
lungs  to  be  more  quiet  and  prevent  proper  aeration  of  the  blood. 
Quite  as  powerful  agents  are  the  various  acquired  conditions 
which  predispose  the  person  to  give  place  to  and  afford  the  desired 
resting  place  for  the  seeds  of  this  dread  disease. 

Among  some  of  the  most  active  predisposing  causes  are  intem- 
perance, insufficient  clothing,  living  in  filthy,  damp  localities,  over- 
crowding, improper  or  insufficient  food;  in  fact,  all  the  various 
conditions  which  tend  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  individual,  thus 
rendering  them  more  susceptible  when  the  tubercular  bacilli  cotne 
their  way.  Considering  that  so  many  persons  are  bom  with  or 
have  acquired  nervous  system  and  mucous  surfaces  ready  to  aid  in 
developing  the  tubercular  bacilli,  the  presence  everywhere  of 
sputum  containing  myriads  of  these  germs,  their  presence  in  vari- 
ous food  products,  it  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  why  any  have  es- 
caped this  scourge.  First,  many  of  these  germs  are  undoubtedly 
destroyed  by  sunlight,  while  those  that  survive  and  find  their  way 
by  inhalation  into  the  air  passages  or  with  food  into  the  alimentary 
canal  are  met  by  secretions  of  various  glands  which  act  as  germi- 
cides, destroying  a  large  portion  of  them.  In  many  individuals 
die  remainder  do  not  find  a  proper  lodgment,  hence  are  thrown  off 
without  having  infected  their  host.     With  this  brief  resume  of 
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the  principal  sources  by  which  tuberculosis  is  communicated  to 
human  beings,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  we 
have  gathered  to  consider  and  which  I  trust  we  shall  contribute  in 
some  degree  to  solve,  to  wit :  What  means  shall  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent this  continual  infection  of  the  human  family? 

First,  I  believe  as  all  important  is  the  education  of  the  masses  in 
better  methods  of  living,  and  this  must  be  insisted  upon  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  rear  the  fabric  of  prevention.  They 
must  be  made  to  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  clean,  well-venti- 
lated homes,  with  perfect  hygienic  surroundings;  to  have  plain, 
properly  cooked  food,  to  avoid  all  excesses,  particularly  alcoholic ; 
in  fact,  to  avoid  everything  that  tends  to  reduce  vitality.  Espe- 
cially care  must  be  used  by  those  who  contract  the  disease  in  dis- 
posing of  their  expectorate  matter.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  the  dwellers  in  those  portions 
known  as  tenement-house  districts  cannot  regulate  their  surround- 
ings ;  therefore,  influences  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  owners 
of  such  property  to  build  and  keep  them  in  such  sanitary  condition 
as  local  health  authorities  may  require.  If  they  do  not  do  this, 
then  legal  enactments  should  be  secured  giving  health  boards  the 
power  to  compel  compliance  with  such  sanitary  requirements. 
We  must  insist  that  all  tenement  houses  shall  be  so  constructed  as 
to  give  each  room  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  overcrowded. 

It  is  our  duty  to  impress  the  laity  with  the  truth  that  in  damp 
and  low,  undrained  localities,  as  well  as  in  crowded  cities,  the 
germs  of  this  disease  particularly  abpund. 

Second,  We  believe  that  having  taught  the  communicability  of 
this  "plague"  by  means  of  germs  found  in  the  secretions  of  those 
suflfering  with  it,  compulsory  notification  should  be  insisted  upon. 
The  head  of  the  family,  the  patient  or  the  medical  attendant  should 
be  held  to  as  strict  accountability  to  report  a  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  as  of  any  other  communicable  disease,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  quarantine,  but  that  the  patient,  family  and  all  who 
may  have  daily  associations  with  such  persons  may  be  able  to  take 
such  precautions  as  may  be  advisable,  and  that  patient  and  family 
may  receive  instruction  which  will  prevent  the  infected  person  be- 
coming a  source  from  which  others  may  become  affected.  The 
objection  made  to  notification  that  it  will  tend  to  shut  the  person 
out  from  all  communication  with  their  fellows  and  prevent  those 
who  are  able  to  aid  by  remunerative  labor  from  contributing  to  the 
support  of  themselves  and  others  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
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them,  is  not  to  be  considered.  With  proper  care  the  patients  may 
remain  in  their  own  family  without  danger  of  infecting  them. 
You  will  note  that  we  say  "proper  care/'  one  object  of  the  notifi- 
cation being  to  instruct  all  concerned  as  to  what  "proper  care" 
means.  If  the  tuberculous  subject  is  to  be  cured,  it  should  be 
understood  by  every  one  that  an  early  and  accurate  diagnosis 
should  be  made  and  the  patient  given  a  clear  and  truthful  state- 
ment of  the  condition  found,  and  the  further  information  that 
under  certain  conditions,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  cure  is 
probable.  To  this  end  the  earnest  and  faithful  co-operation  of  the 
patient  must  be  had.  Hence  he  must  thoroughly  understand  what 
his  condition  is  and  what  effort  he  is  expected  to  make  in  order 
that  he  may  be  cured.  Requiring  that  cases  of  tuberculosis  be 
reported  is  not  of  recent  origin.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  not  only  was 
notification  required  with  severe  penalties  for  neglect  so  to  do,  but 
other  requirements  to  prevent  its  spread  were  enforced  by  equally 
heavy  penalties,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  edict  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  issued  on  the  19th  of  July,  1772 : 

**ist.  That  the  physician  shall  report  the  consumptive  patients 
when  ulceration  of  the  lungs  has  been  established,  under  penalty, 
for  the  first  offense,  300  ducats,  and,  upon  repetition,  of  banish- 
ment for  ten  years. 

•*2d.  That  an  inventory  shall  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
clothing  in  the  patient's  room,  to  be  identified  after  his  death,  and, 
if  any  opposition  shall  be  made,  the  person  doing  so,  if  he  belongs 
to  the  lower  class,  shall  have  three  years  in  the  galleys  or  in  prison ; 
if  to  the  nobility,  three  years  in  the  castle  and  a  penalty  of  three 
hundred  ducats. 

"3d.  That  the  household  goods  which  are  not  susceptible  shall 
be  inunediately  cleansed,  and  those  that  are  susceptible  shall  at 
once  be  burned. 

"4th.  That  the  authorities  themselves  shall  tear  out  and  replaster 
the  house,  alter  it  from  cellar  to  garret,  carry  away  and  burn  doors 
and  wooden  windows  and  put  in  new  ones. 

"5th.  I'hat  the  poor  sick  shall  at  once  be  removed  to  a  hospital. 

**6th.  That  newly  built  houses  cannot  be  inhabited  before  one 
year  from  their  completion  and  six  months  after  plastering  has 
been  finished  and  repairing  has  been  done. 

"7th.  The  superintendent  of  hospitals  must  keep  in  separate 
places  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  use  of  consumptives. 

"Other  severe  penalties  are  threatened  to  those  who  buy  or  sell 
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objects  which  have  been  used  by  consumptives  and  to  servants, 
members  of  the  family  and  to  any  transgressor  whomsoever." 

What  was  the  apparent  result  of  these  stringent  regulations  at 
the  time  they  were  promulgated?  The  mortality  from  tuberculo- 
sis in  that  kingdom  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  ten  per 
one  thousand  population;  in  the  same  territory  to-day  it  is  1.16 
per  one  thousand  population,  and  all  Italy  has  the  lowest  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  of  any  European  country.  Keep  in 
mind  that  when  this  edict  was  published  it  was  not  known  in  what 
way  the  disease  was  conmiunicated,  but  simply  that  it  was  con- 
tagious. A  hundred  years  later  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  tubercular  bacillus,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  prevent  its 
spread  by  simpler  and  much  less  onerous  regulations.  Shall  we, 
with  this  example  of  prevention  before  us,  longer  hesitate  to  make 
and  execute  the  regulations  that  our  increased  knowledge  indicates 
will  practically  stamp  out  this  pestilence? 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  as  much  trouble  in 
collecting  the  reports  of  these  cases  as  has  been  feared.  A  most 
successful  example  of  locating  by  reports  cases  of  tuberculosis  is 
found  in  the  April  report  of  Major  Gorgas,  chief  sanitary  officer 
at  Havana,  who,  having  succeeded  in  eradicating  yellow  fever 
from  that  city,  has  now  entered  upon  a  campaign  to  exterminate 
tuberculosis.  He  says:  "The  great  object  of  the  department  has 
been  to  get  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  located,  and  through  the  vari- 
ous measures  used,  we  have  now  about  2,500  cases  on  our  lists. 
These  names  are  carded,  with  residence  and  other  data,  and  popu- 
lar literature  sent  to  them,  explaining  their  disease,  its  communica- 
bility  and  the  best  manner  of  care.  I  believe  that,  if  the  system 
can  be  continued  for  four  or  five  years,  tuberculosis  can  be  eradi- 
cated as  yellow  fever  has  been.  We  had  900  deaths  last  year  from 
tuberculosis.  Placing  the  average  length  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis 
at  three  years,  which  is  a  longer  period  than  is  usually  given  to 
this  disease,  we  would  have  2,700  cases  of  tuberculosis  on  hand  in 
this  city.  As  we  have  at  present  2,500  located  and  carded,  it  can 
be  seen  how  thorough  and  successful  bur  system  of  reporting  has 
been." 

The  third  preventive  which  presents  itself  is  of  marked  impor- 
tance, possessing  dual  properties  of  prevention  and  cure.  Sana- 
toria for  consumptives  open  to  a  large  class  an  avenue  of  escape 
from  certain  death;  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  spread  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  this  dread  disease.  The  first  institution  of 
the  kind  was  established  in  Germany  in  1859.      At  the  present 
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time  there  are  over  forty.  The  first  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau  at  Saranac  Lake,  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  1884.  Other  private  sanatoria  have  been  inaugu- 
rated ivoai  time  to  time  until  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  open  a  public  institution  to  devote  to 
the  care  of  its  tubercular  citizens.  Connecticut  has  followed; 
New  York  City  opened  one  last  February ;  several  more  States  are 
reported  to  have  provided  for  similar  institutions.  Abroad  they 
are  moving  rapidly  in  the  matter.  Sir  Edward  Cassell  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  England  a  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients ;  in  order  to 
insure  this  institution  being  as  perfect  as  possible,  His  Majesty  has 
offered  three  prizes  of  $2,500,  $1,000  and  $500,  open  to  men  of  all 
nationalities,  for  the  best  plans  and  essays  for  the  construction  of 
a  model  sanatorium.  Our  own  Government,  in  1899,  established 
one  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Fort 
Bayard,  New  Mexico.  By  "gathering  as  many  as  possible  into 
sanatoria  for  treatment,  we  prevent  infection  of  other  members  of 
their  families.  Instruct  the  patient  in  the  best  methods  to  be  used 
to  prevent  communicating  it  to  others,  and  having  them  constantly 
under  the  watchful  care  of  an  experienced  medical  man,  they  are 
gradually  brought  from  under  the  cloud  of  disease  into  the  sun- 
shine  of  health,  when  they  can  return  to  their  former  occupations 
and  associates,  where  they  will  act  as  missionaries  to  instruct 
others  in  the  way  of  living  to  prevent  their  acquiring  the  disease. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  mortality  among  patients  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  sanatorium  was  very  much  reduced  by  reason 
of  information  imparted  by  inmates  of  the  sanatoria  as  to  the 
methods  of  living  and  caring  for  themselves. 

The  reported  result  of  treatment  in  the  various  sanatoria  is  cer- 
tainly most  wonderful  and  demands  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion and  public.  These  reports  show  that  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  cases  are  cured.  The  variation  in  results  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  sanatoria.  Naturally  the  earlier  the  patient  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  treatment  after  the  bacilli  has  begun  its  work  of  de- 
struction, the  greater  the  prospect  of  permanent  cure.  Hence  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  profession,  should  be  impressed  with  the 
great  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  in- 
cipient stage,  before  any  cough  or  any  bacilli  are  to  be  found  in 
the  secretions  expectorated,  when  the  patient  seeks  a  prescription, 
because,  as  he  says,  "he  is  run  down,"  some  degree  of  anaemia  is 
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present,  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  is  noticed,  possibly  slightly 
diminished  resonance  at  the  apex  of  lung.  X-Ray  examina- 
tions may  help  to  settle  the  diagnosis ;  there  remains  one  more  di- 
agnostic test  that  should  be  used — '^tuberculin/'  This  has  never 
been  in  general  use  by  the  profession  after  its  failure  as  a  therapeu- 
tic agent.  Its  principal  use  has  been  by  veterinarians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  bovines ;  for  this  purpose  it  has 
proved  accurate  and  reliable.  A  few  practitioners  have  used  it  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  human,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been 
found  safe  and  accurate.  The  superintendent  of  the  Lwidon 
County  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  England,  desirous  of  determin- 
ing if  certain  of  his  patients  had  tuberculosis,  reports  that  of  fifty- 
five  cases  tested  by  him  with  tuberculin,  characteristic  reactions 
occurred  in  forty-five  and  thirty-four  of  them  died.  Of  this  num- 
ber, autopsies  were  made  in  twenty-nine,  and  active  tubercular  in- 
fection was  found  in  every  case.  Ten  of  the  fifty-five  did  not  re- 
act ;  of  these  five  are  still  alive ;  five  have  died ;  on  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  these,  no  trace  of  tubercle  was  found.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  all  who  have  used  it  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent seems  to  be  that  it  is  accurate  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  but  is 
entirely  harmless,  both  in  the  tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  expectant  plan  of  waiting  for  de- 
velopments can  be  pursued;  it  has  always  been  a  plan  that  led 
through  much  suffering  to  death.  With  the  knowledge  heretofore 
possessed  it  was  all  that  could  be  done ;  now,  however,  no  practi- 
tioner can  enter  the  plea  that  he  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  while 
he  is  waiting  for  developments  without  being  charged  with  being 
accessory  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  With  the  early  diagnosis 
made,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  person  invalided  by  the  death- 
dealing  bacilli  is  at  once  placed  in  position  and  surrounded  by  the 
means  to  destroy  and  expel  the  enemy,  with  probabilities  very 
largely  in  favor  of  ultimate  and  complete  victory.  The  various 
private  sanatoria  not  only  offer  to  the  wealthy  the  way  of  escape 
from  long  invalidism,  suffering  and  death,  but  lead  them  through 
pleasant  avenues  back  to  health,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  use- 
ful occupations,  surrounded  by  loving  friends  who  have  been  anx- 
iously waiting  the  auspicious  result.  But  what  of  the  bread  win- 
ner or  the  youth  struggling  to  win  sustenance  for  a  family  of  de- 
pendents or  blaze  his  way  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  com- 
petency and  a  place  among  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  communi- 
ties? 

Shall  he  remain,  as  now,  doomed  to  certain  but  gradual,  wasting 
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decay  and  death,  with  the  added  anguish  that  he  is  likely  to  com- 
municate the  same  plague  to  the  loved  ones  for  whom  he  had 
cherished  most  lofty  ambitions,  but  who  must  prematurdy  fight 
the  battles  of  life,  while  with  anguish  they  watch  his  growing 
feebleness,  as  gradually  but  inevitably  he  goes  down  to  death  as 
the  result  of  his  unassisted  warfare  with  the  victorious  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  ?  To  this  class  the  State  owes  a  duty  that  should  not 
longer  be  delayed.  It  should  provide  sanatoria  in  which  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  victim  of  this  terrible  scourge  should 
be  placed  and  thus  given  all  aid  possible  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
just  heritage  and  all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  For  those  who 
through  ignorance  or  neglect  have  advanced  beyond  the  curative 
stage  there  should  be  provided  homes  where  they  may  be  cared  for 
at  the  same  time  they  are  prevented  from  infecting  others. 

It  will  be  the  duty,  and  undoubtedly  the  pleasure,  of  this  con- 
gress to  consider  these  various  questions.  We  believe  that  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  to  State  and  municipal  boards  of 
health,  urging  them  to  increase  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  educate 
all  classes  of  our  citizens  in  the  knowledge  of  the  infectiousness  of 
this  disease  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  its  spread,  including 
notification  of  infected  persons  and  the  disposal  of  their  secretions ; 
care  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  dairy  products'  and  beef  as  food 
by  the  public  in  general. 

Further  action  should  be  taken  setting  forth  the  duty  of  State 
and  municipal  governments  to  provide  sanatoria  where  the  poor 
can  seek  cure  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  infection,  and  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  advanced  cases  where  they  can  be  made  comfort- 
able and  prevented  from  conveying  the  germs  to  others. 

"Let  our  increasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light— for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One-half  the  human  race.'' 


The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  president's  address  would  respectfully  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation :  ( i )  That  the 
regulation  of  tenement  houses,  as  regards  ventilation,  sunshine 
and  the  drainage  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  located,  is  of 
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much  importance  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  should  be 
controlled,  and  by  legal  enactment  if  necessary. 

(2)  That  compulsory  notification  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, for 
educational  purposes,  is  highly  desirable,  and  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

(3)  That  tuberculous  patients,  with  proper  care,  may  remain  in 
their  family  without  danger  of  infecting  them,  although  such  pa- 
tients would  undoubtedly  have  a  better  chance  for  cure  in  a  prop- 
erly conducted  sanatorium. 

(4)  That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide sanatoria,  both  for  the  cure  and  care  of  her  citizens  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis. 

Your  committee  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  admirable  address 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  "Transactioifs." 

C.  O.  Probst, 
W.  H.  Bracken, 
O.  B.  Douglas. 
—By  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Transactions  of  American  Con- 
gress of  Tuberculosis,  1902. 


THE  FREQUENCY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG 

ALCOHOLICS. 


Felix  Imbault  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  rela- 
tions between  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis,  especially  since  the 
recent  revival  of  a  vigorous  campaign  against  these  two  potent 
causes  of  disease,  and  social  degeneration.  According  to  Lan- 
douzy,  alcoholism  "makes  the  bed  for  tuberculosis."  It  is  with  a 
view  to  get  precise  conclusions  on  this  point  that  the  present  re- 
search was  carried  out — ^namely,  as  regards  the  frequency  of 
tuberculosis  among  alcoholics.  In  1864  Leudit,  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Medical  Congress  at  Lyons,  stated  that  among  121 
adult  drunkards  who  had  died  from  various  kinds  of  alcoholic  in- 
temperance twenty  were  found  to  be  tuberculous.  He  concluded 
that  pulmonary  phthisis  was  less  frequent  among  habitual  drunk- 
ards than  among  the  habitually  sober.  Imbert,  from  a  total  of  318 
male  alcoholics  examined  at  the  Laennec  Hospital,  made  a  special 
study  of  131  and  found  that  fifteen  of  these,  or  11  per  cent.,  were 
affected  with  tuberculosis.     From  a  similar  special  study  of  sixty- 
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eight  females  he  found  six  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
one  of  tuberctdosis  peritonitis,  or  10  per  cent.  It  should  be  added 
that  Imbert  did  not  search  specially  or  systematically  for  tubercu- 
losis among  these  patients.  Paul  Raymond  ( 1896)  made  observa- 
tions at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris.  Among  sixty-two  drunkards  of 
excessively  intemperate  habits  and  incapable  of  working  he  found 
fourteen  cases  of  pulmcmary  tuberculosis.  These  cases  were  ap- 
parently free  from  a  phthisical  heredity,  and  comprised  thirty- 
eight  males  and  twenty-four  females.  Imbault,  from  a  series  of 
inquiries  addressed  to  medical  practitioners  in  the  country  and 
small  towns,  obtained  trustworthy  accounts  of  248  alcoholics  as 
regards  the  causes  of  death;  of  these,  forty-four  died  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  two  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  one  of  general 
tuberculosis,  and  one  of  diabetes  and  tuberculosis,  thus  showing 
forty-nine  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  or  nineteen  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent.,  a  proportion  that  he  thinks  is  apparently  very  hig^h. 
Tarbarry,  in  a  recent  "These  de  Paris,^'  from  a  careful  statistical 
study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  tuberculosis  in  France, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  prevailed  most  in  the  districts  where 
most  alcohol  was  consumed,  the  correspondence  being  very  close 
in  the  majority  of  the  departments.  In  some,  however,  no  paral- 
lelism could  be  traced.  It  appeared  that  in  Brittany,  where  phthi- 
sis is  very  prevalent  and  is  on  the  increase,  other  factors  (hygienic 
and  social)  co-<^rate  with  alcoholism.  From  observations  col- 
lected by  Destree  and  Gallamaertz  from  the  annual  official  statis- 
tics of  Italy,  and  from  those  of  Bertillon  for  Paris,  it  appears  that 
''the  professions  or  occupations  in  which  alcoholism  is  common 
have  in  general  a  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis.^'  This  is 
partly  due  to  alcoholism,  but  other  etiological  factors  are  also  pres- 
ent. Among  forty-five  phthisical  patients  studied,  Imbault  found 
eight  to  be  of  temperate  habits,  the  daily  consumption  of  wine  not 
exceeding  one  and  one-half  liters  per  head.  The  rest  were  heavy 
drinkers,  but  of  these  seven  had  ceased  to  drink  heavily  after  the 
appearance  of  phthisical  symptoms.  All  were  male  adults.  The 
descendants  of  alcoholic  parents  show  an  excessive  mortality,  in 
which  tuberculosis  and  meningitis  play  a  most  important  part,  as 
shown  by  the  observations  of  Legrain,  Grenier  and  others  and  con- 
firmed by  the  author. — "British  Medical  Journal.^' 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  UPON 

LONGEVITY. 


By  J.  M.  French,  M.  D.,  Milford,  Mass. 


The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  upon 
the  rate  of  mortality  and  duration  of  life  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Fortunately,  also,  it  is  one  upon  which  enough  facts 
and  statistics  have  been  accumulated  to  justify  the  formation  of 
definite  conclusions. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  however,  these  conclusions  were  drawn 
from  observation  and  experience,  long  before  they  were  warranted 
by  anything  like  the  present  formidable  array  of  statistics.  Chris- 
topher William  Hufeland,  in  his  classic  work,  "The  Art  of  Pro- 
longing Life,"  written  in  the  eighteenth  century,  sums  up  the  opin- 
ion of  his  day  in  these  words :  ** Lastly,  we  may  place  in  the  class 
of  things  that  tend  in  a  particular  manner  to  shorten  life,  all  prep- 
arations of  spirituous  liquors,  which  under  whatever  name  known, 
are  in  that  respect  highly  prejudicial.  When  people  drink  them, 
they  drink  liquid  fire.  They  accelerate  vital  consumption  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  and  make  life,  in  the  properest  sense,  a  process 
of  burning.''  In  the  light  of  the  most  recent  investigations  of  sci- 
ence, after  making  allowance  for  a  certain  extravagance  of  state- 
ment common  to  the  age  and  subject,  in  what  essential  points  does 
this  statement  need  to  be  modified  to-day  ? 

The  result  of  this  "accelerated  vital  consumption"  is  shown  in 
at  least  three  ways :  ( i )  In  a  class  of  diseases  produced  solely  by 
alcohol,  as  alcoholic  inebriety,  dipsomania,  delirium  tremens,  alco- 
holic insanity,  alcoholic  epilepsy,  alcoholic  neuritis;  (2)  in  the  in- 
creased prevalence  of  a  large  class  of  general  and  local  diseases,  of 
which  alcohol  is  one  of  the  important  etiological  factors;  (3)  in  the 
lowered  vitality,  lessened  endurance  and  diminished  reparative 
power,  which  is  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  and  which 
results  in  an  increased  death-rate  from  all  diseases. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  two  last-named  modes  of  action  is 
found  in  the  "Twelfth  Series  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,^'  recently  issued.  In  this  volume,  Drs. 
Sears  and  Larrabee  give  an  analysis  of  949  cases  of  pneumonia 
treated  in  that  hospital  between  1895  ^^^  1900.  Of  this  number, 
714  were  males  and  235  females.     The  greater  number  of  males  is 
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explained  by  the  more  frequent  abuse  of  alcohol  by  the  men,  and 
also  by  the  greater  exposure  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their  oc- 
cupations. The  authors  further  state  that  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  abstain- 
ers affected  by  the  disease,  only  25  per  cent,  died,  while  of  the 
moderate  drinkers  the  death-rate  was  26.7  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
hard  drinkers  45.5  per  cent.  Our  present  investigation,  however, 
does  not  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  forms  of  disease  which  are 
caused  by  alcohol,  or  the  modes  in  which  it  produces  death.  The 
principal  points  to  be  considered  are  these :  Does  the  habitual  use 
of  alcohol  shorten  life?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  how  does 
the  amount  used  affect  the  result  ? 

For  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  the  en- 
tire population  into  three  classes:  (i)  Total  abstainers,  who  use 
no  alcoholic  drinks  otherwise  than  as  a  medicine;  (2)  temperate 
drinkers,  who  never  go  beyond  Anstie's  limit  of  two  ounces  of 
alcohol  daily;  (3)  excessive  drinkers,  including  all  regular  drink- 
ers, who  go  beyond  Anstie's  limit,  as  well  as  all  occasional,  periodi- 
cal and  habitual  drunkards. 

Those  persons  whose  occupations  involve  the  constant  handling 
of  intoxicants,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture or  sale,  are  exposed  to  especial  temptation  to  their  intem- 
perate use ;  and  experience  shows  that  these  classes  are  subject  to 
an  abnormally  high  death-rate.  Dr.  Farr,  the  English  registrar- 
general,  in  his  report,  speaks  thus  concerning  them : 

"The  numerous,  useful,  and,  as  a  body,  respectable  men,  who 
supply  the  community  with  drink,  food  and  entertainment  at  inns, 
are  shown  to  suffer  more  from  fatal  diseases  than  the  members  of 
almost  any  other  known  class.  They  might  themselves  institute 
a  strict  inquiry  into  its  causes.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  deaths  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  delirium  tremens  and  the 
many  other  serious  diseases  induced  or  aggravated  by  excessive 
drinking.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  drinking  small 
doses  of  alcoholic  liquors,  not  only  spirits,  the  most  fatal  of  all  the 
poisons,  but  wine  and  beer  at  frequent  intervals,  without  food,  is 
invariably  prejudicial.  When  this  is  carried  on  from  morning  till 
late  hours  in  the  night,  few  stomachs — few  brains — can  stand  it. 
The  habit  of  indulgence  is  a  slow  suicide.  The  many  deaths  of 
publicans  appear  to  prove  this.  Other  trades  indulge  in  the  publi- 
can's practice  to  some  extent,  and  to  that  extent  share  the  same 
fate.  The  dangerous  trades  are  made  doubly  dangerous  by  ex- 
cesses." 
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Dr.  Baer,  of  Berlin,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  mortality 
and  longevity  of  persons  who  manufacture  and  handle  beer  and 
other  forms  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  who  are  consequently  largely 
exposed  to  temptation  to  their  use.  His  study  embraces  14,200 
males,  more  than  13,000  of  whom  were  over  25  years  of  age.  He 
finds  that  the  average  expectation  of  life  of  persons  who  handle 
spirits,  at  the  different  ages  from  25  years  upward,  is  on  an  aver- 
age 4.27  years  less  than  that  of  temperate  persons  of  the  same  age. 

According  to  the  English  census  returns,  while  the  average 
mortality  of  adult  males  was  about  18.8  per  1,000,  that  of  beer  sell- 
ers was  20  per  1,000,  of  wine  merchants  23.3  per  1,000,  of  li- 
censed spirit  retailers  23.9  per  1,000,  and  of  inn  and  hotel  keepers 
23.8  per  1,000. 

In  Munich,  the  average  lifetime  of  persons  who  pass  the  twen- 
tieth year  in  good  health  is  53  years,  while  the  average  lifetime  of 
the  proprietors  of  beer  saloons  is  51.95  years,  and  of  brewers  42.23 
years.  That  of  the  male  proprietors  of  wine  rooms  is  49  years  and 
of  the  female  proprietors  of  the  same  but  47  years. 

Among  persons  of  other  occupations,  the  total  abstainers  possess 
a  similar  advantage  over  the  non-abstainers.  In  the  British  army 
in  India,  in  1849,  ^^  death-rate  among  total  abstainers  was  ii.i 
per  1,000;  among  temperate  drinkers  it  was  23.1  per  1,000,  and 
among  intemperate  drinkers  it  was  44.5  per  1,000.  These  figures 
are  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating  the  relative  power  of  endurance 
and  vitality  among  the  classes  named,  all  of  whom  were  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  as  sound  and  healthy,  and  who  presumably 
differed  only  in  their  habits  in  this  respect. 

The  report  of  the  English  registrar-general  quoted  by  Hamil- 
ton* in  his  work  on  "Nervous  Diseases,"  shows  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  life  in  persons  who  have  lived  temperately  or  intemperately 
and  who  have  reached  certain  ages. 

That  table  shows  a  loss  of  life  from  intemperance  varying  from 
28.68  years  at  20  years  of  age  to  5.34  years  at  60  years  of  age,  and 
averaging  15.85  years  for  all  ages  given. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  records  of  insurance  companies  and  fra- 
ternal benefit  societies  that  we  must  look  for  our  most  convincing 
statistics  in  this  respect.  These  institutions  are  governed  by 
strictly  business  principles,  and  not  in  any  measure  by  sentiment. 
Hence  their  conclusions  are  universally  accepted  as  reliable.  As 
the  result  of  long  experience,  there  is  now,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  standard  insurance  company  in  the  world  which  knowingly  in- 

♦"Med.  Examiner  and  Pract,"  July,  1901. 
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sures  either  habitual  drunkards  or  excessive  regular  drinkers, 
while  most  also  reject  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  retail 
sale  of  liquors.  Some  go  still  further  than  this,  and  while  reject- 
ing all  habitual  dnmkards  and  intemperate  drinkers,  insure  total 
abstainers  and  temperate  drinkers  in  separate  classes,  requiring 
smaller  premiums  from  the  former  class ;  while  a  few  even  restrict 
their  membership  entirely  to  total  abstainers,  finding  the  cost  of  in- 
surance to  be  materially  lessened  thereby. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Insti- 
tution is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  second  class  above  named. 
This  is  a  society  which  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  insured  lives 
in  two  sections,  a  general  section  and  a  temperance  section.  Even 
in  the  general  section  no  habitual  drunkards  are  taken,  but  only 
moderate  drinkers,  while  in  the  temperance  section  only  total  ab- 
stainers are  insured.  Except  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  membership  in  the  two  sections. 

The  actuary  of  the  society  has  given  reports  of  both  sections  in 
periods  of  five  years  for  the  entire  time.  A  table  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  figures  of  this  report  for  the  thirty  years  end- 
ing with  189s  shows  a  percentage  of  actual  to  expected  claims  in 
general  sections  of  97.31,  in  the  temperance  section  of  69.63,  a 
percentage  in  favor  of  the  temperance  section  of  27.68. 

This  table  shows  that  there  were  less  than  three-fotfrths  as  many 
deaths  in  proportion  in  the  temperance  section  as  in  the  general 
section.  Stated  in  another  form,  there  was  one  death  per  year  for 
every  152  moderate  drinkers  and  one  for  every  201  total  ab- 
stainers. 

The  Scepter  Life  Association  of  England  is  another  institution 
having  a  temperance  and  a  general  section.  For  the  ten  years, 
from  1884  to  1893  inclusive,  the  expected  deaths  in  the  general 
section  were  1,030,  and  the  actual  were  832,  or  80.81  per  cent,  of 
the  expected ;  while  in  the  temperance  section  the  expected  deaths 
were  507  and  the  actual  294,  or  57.69  per  cent,  of  the  expected,  a 
difference- of  23.12  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  total  abstainers. 

In  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  its  actuary,  covering  a  long  period  of  years  and 
a  large  number  of  persons,  the  death-rate  among  those  who  were 
total  abstainers  when  they  were  insured  was  only  78  per  cent,  of 
the  maximum,  while  among  the  non-abstainers  it  was  98.8  per 
cent. — again  a  difference  of  18  per  cent,  in  favor  of  total  ab- 
stainers. 
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Dr.  Edward  H.  Sieveking,  in  his  book,  "The  Medical  Adviser 
in  Life  Insurance,"  estimates  tl?at  the  average  expectation  of  life 
of  a  man  20  years  of  age  is,  if  temperate,  44.2  years;  if  intem- 
perate, 15.6  years.  He  adds :  "For  the  purposes  of  life  insurance, 
the  habitual  spirit  drinker  ought  to  be  declined  altogether.  There 
is  scarcely  a  degenerative  condition  of  the  body  that  may  not  re- 
sult from  the  abuse,  or  rather  the  habitual  use,  of  ardent  spirits." 

In  1880  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation, known  as  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee,  one 
section  of  which  was  to  report  upon  the  connection  of  habits  of  in- 
temperance with  longevity.  Their  investigations  included  4,234 
deaths,  the  subjects  of  which  were  divided  into  fi^e  classes  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  follows :  ( i )  Total  abstain- 
ers, (2)  habitually  temperate  drinkers,  (3)  careless  drinkers,  (4) 
free  drinkers,  (5)  habitual  drunkards.  They  reported  the  follow- 
ing as  the  average  ages  of  the  different  classes  at  death :  Total  ab- 
stainers— who  numbered  but  122,  or  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number — 51  years  and  22  days;  habitually  temperate  drink- 
ers, 63  years  and  13  days ;  careless  drinkers,  59  years  and  67  days ; 
free  drinkers,  57  years  and  59  days ;  habitual  drunkards,  53  years 
and  3  days. 

This  report  was  at  once  seized  upon  by  parties  engaged  in  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  made  to  appear  to  favor  their  business.  In  a 
circular  issued  by  a  Canadian  liquor  firm,  entitled  **Alcohol  and 
Old  Age — ^Truth  vs.  Fiction,''  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  "these 
figures  show,  singularly  enough,  that  those  who  reach  the  shortest 
age  are  those  who  drink  no  alcohol  whatever.  After  them  come 
the  drunkards,  who  only  exceed  them  by  a  trifle." 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  for  a  moment,  that  we  may  understand 
what  they  really  do  teach.  In  the  first  place,  among  the  four 
drinking  classes  the  duration  of  life  was  found  to  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  liquor  drunk,  and  hence  the  inference 
thus  far  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  majority  of  the  facts  ex- 
amined. As  for  the  class  of  total  abstainers,  the  number  is  too 
small  to  permit  of  drawing  very  reliable  conclusions.  It  is  also  a 
well  understood  fact  that  the  total  abstinence  movement  in  Eng- 
land is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  also  that  it  drew  its 
adherents  from  the  young,  rather  than  from  the  middle  aged  or 
the  old. 

It  therefore  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  average  age  of  liv- 
ing total  abstainers  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  drinking 
classes,  and  that  the  average  age  of  those  who  died  in  any  given 
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period  would  be  less  than  would  be  the  case  with  an  older  class  of 
people.  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Health,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  "Transcript,"  puts  the  matter 
very  clearly  when  he  says  that  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  per- 
sons dying  in  an  orphan  asylum  is  less  than  that  in  an  old  ladies* 
home,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  comparative  healthfulness  of  the 
two  institutions,  since  the  one  is  made  up  of  young  persons,  the 
other  of  old.  Dr.  Owen,  chairman  of  the  committee,  himself 
made  this  statement  concerning  the  matter  at  the  Congress  of 
Hygiene,  held  in  the  year  1891 : 

"A  certain  table  of  figures  contained  in  the  report  had  attracted 
the  eye  of  newspaper  paragraphists  and  had  been  quoted  and  .re- 
quoted  apart  from  its  context  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that,  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  report,  the  lon- 
gevity of  abstainers  fell  below  the  longevity,  not  only  of  moderate 
drinkers,  but  even  of  the  decidedly  intemperate. 

**No  such  conclusion  was  contained  in  the  report,  no  such  con- 
clusion was  deducible  from  the  figures  in  question,  and  this  was 
plainly  stated  in  the  text  of  the  report. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  report,  as  far  as  concerned  the  health  of 
the  public,  were  the  following : 

**  *i.  That  habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  beyond  the 
most  moderate  amounts  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  shorten  life,  the 
average  shortening  being  roughly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
indulgence. 

"  *2.  That,  of  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the 
strictly  temperate,  on  the  average,  live  at  least  ten  years  longer 
than  those  who  become  decidedly  intemperate.  We  have  not  in 
these  returns  the  means  of  coming  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
relative  duration  of  life  of  total  abstainers  and  habitual  temperate 
drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquors.'  *' 

This  frank  statement  ought  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  report. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  given,  the  following  conclusions  seem 
warranted : 

1.  The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  shortens  life. 

2.  Speaking  broadly,  the  degree  of  shortening  is  proportioned  to 
the  amount  used  and  to  the  duration  of  its  use. 

3.  From  the  point  of  view  of  longevity,  the  abstainer  is  not  sim- 
ply the  one  who  does  not  at  the  present  time  use  alcoholic  drinks, 
but  rather  the  one  who  has  never  used  them.  The  reformed 
drunkard  may  be  a  total  abstainer,  but  he  cannot  on  that  account 
be  considered  a  good  risk. — "Merck's  Archives,"  April,  1902. 
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XII. — ARABIA. 

The  great  peninsula  that  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
African  and  Asiatic  tropics  is  a  land  of  moderately  fertile 
plateaux,  surrounded  by  sand  wastes,  some  of  them  as  unproduc- 
tive as  the  Central  Sahara,  but  those  deserts  have  protected  the 
last  unconquered  remnants  of  a  race  which,  for  a  long  series  of 
centuries,  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  aggressive  Caucasians. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Semites  held  the  champion- 
ship of  our  planet  in  war,  in  science,  in  conmierce  and  agriculture. 
The  sanitarian  precepts  of  their  creeds  (primitive  forms  as  well  as 
Mosaism  and  Islam)  seemed  to  preclude  the  danger  of  degenera- 
tion. 

How  did  their  opponents  contrive  to  prevail?  Pork,  alcohol 
and  ignorance  against  frugality,  temperance  and  science  ?  Burk- 
hardt's  plausible  theory  is  that  the  accident  of  a  climatic  advantage 
turned  the  scale — ^an  advantage  by  no  means  recognized  as  such  by 
the  half  savage  tribes  whom  defeat  obliged  to  colonize  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  wintry  latitudes.  From  the  over-populated  regions  of 
Central  Asia  the  tide  of  westward  migration  beat  against  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Semitic  empires,  but  was  deflected  to  the  north — a 
blessing  in  disguise  to  home  seekers  who  would  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

Frost,  unmodified  by  coal-stoves,  stunted  the  minds  of  the 
shaggy  Northlanders,  but  developed  their  muscle,  and  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  fight  of  the  international  arena,  muscle  even- 
tually prevailed. 

"The  world  belongs  to  the  strong,"  and  from  that  point  of  view 
weakness — even  comparative  weakness — may  be  a  crime,  imply- 
ing risks  which  the  keen-eyed  Semites  ought  to  have  recognized ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  race  that  produced  Solomon,  Hannibal 
and  Haroun-al-Rashid  deserved  to  win. 

Nor  has  Fate  rejected  all  their  appeals  against  the  doom  of  the 
conquered.  Their  mental  and  physical  health-worship  has  saved 
them  from  the  abyss  of  absolute  annihilation. 

*CoAtlnued  from  page  212. 
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The  Arabs  and  their  North  African  kinsmen  have  sdved  the 
problem  of  survival  under  difficulties  that  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  any  other  race.  They  have  done  more — they  have  maintained 
themselves  above  the  level  of  barbarism. 

"Illiteracy  is  a  disgrace  from  which  every  descendant  of  Shem 
fights  his  way  upward  to  the  limit  of  his  resources/'  said  the  trav- 
eller Vambery,  and  at  the  camp-fires  of  the  Soudanese  caravans 
problems  of  hygiene  and  natural  history  are  discussed  as  often  as 
religious  casuistics. 

And,  in  regard  to  what  Winwood  Reade  calls  the  "physical 
aristocracy  of  the  human  species/'  the  poor  Bedouin  still  ranks 
high  above  the  average  of  his  old-world  contemporaries.  He  ob- 
serves the  health  laws  of  his  creed,  together  with  all  sorts  of  sani- 
tary maxims  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  pre-Moham- 
medan  era  of  his  native  land.  Money  would  not  tempt  him  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter  to  a  dissolute  Giaour,  even  if  that  Giaour 
should  contrive  to  forge  a  recommendation  from  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam.  Consanguinous  marriages  are  sternly  discouraged  by  the 
patriarchs  of  the  desert  tribes,  and  a  clean  genealogical  record  is 
prized  by  the  poor  and  rich  alike.  In  Caucasia  indifference  on 
that  point  has  reached  a  degree  that  cannot  be  wholly  explained  on 
the  theory  of  democratic  notions  of  equality  and  freedom. 

"What  age  did  your  great  grandfather  reach  ?"  an  emir  asked  a 
travelling  companion  of  the  philosopher  Buckle.  "Damned  if  I 
know,"  was  the  reply  that  made  the  interrogator  stare  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"What  occupation  did  he  follow  ?" 

"Can^tell." 

"He  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  wasn't  he?" 

"Perhaps  he  was,  but  I  don't  know;  never  heard  him  men- 
tioned." 

Ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  Americans  would  answer  the  same 
question  with  words  to  the  same  effect,  and  perhaps  even  marvel 
at  the  caprice  of  the  inquirer,  who  might  as  well  have  asked  them 
to  specify  the  name  and  breed  of  St.  Peter's  rooster. 

Then  ask  an  Arab — ^not  a  Koreishite  of  the  green-turban  tribe, 
but  a  poor  Soudanese  camel-driver,  and  his  employer  must  have 
picked  him  up  in  a  foundling  asylum,  if  he  cannot  trace  back  his 
paternal  line  of  descent  for  a  dozen  generations. 

In  the  storm  on  the  entrenchments  of  Tlemken  an  Arab  sergeant 
saved  the  life  of  General  Dupin,  who  soon  after  took  him  aside  and 
asked  him  to  request  a  favor — "anything  but  your  discharge/'  he 
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added  with  a  smile,  "because  we  cannot  spare  such  brave  men  as 
you." 

The  answer  surprised  him :  "Don't  promote  me,"  said  the  old 
trooper,  "because  I  don't  know  French  enough  to  do  any  book- 
keeping; but  if  you  want  to  be  generous,  excuse  me  from  having 
to  sleep  in  the  men's  quarters ;  give  me  leave  to  rig  up  a  tent  of 
my  own." 

"Why,  what  good  would  that  do  you  ?" 

"It  would  keep  me  from  worrying;  I  wouldn't  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  to  see  bad  drink  swilled  right  under  my  nose  and  being 
obliged  to  hold  my  tongue." 

That  same  sort  of  sanitary  self-respect  prevents  the  sons  of  the 
desert  from  sharing  the  pot-luck  of  the  wealthy  traveller  who  has 
hired  their  services  in  the  capacity  of  a  guard  or  g^ide.  They 
may  risk  their  lives  in  his  defense,  for  a  few  dimes  a  week,  but 
they  will  not  drink  out  of  his  cup  nor  accept  a  present  of  a  garment 
that  has  been  worn  by  a  misbeliever. 

The  fruit  of  the  date-palm  is  the  Arab  staff  of  life;  barley  or 
dourrha  bread  next,  and  a  sort  of  leathery,  weather-proof  cheese 
by  way  of  tidbit.  Fleshpots  are  rare,  but  their  absence  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a  dietetic  prejudice.  Where  luck  has  favored  them 
with  a  bonanza  of  venison.  Bedouins  can  be  seen  gorging  them- 
selves without  an  apparent  misgiving  of  injurious  consequences, 
and  their  chiefs  rarely  let  poverty  prevent  them  from  treating  an 
honored  guest  to  a  bit  of  mutton. 

In  rural  districts  it  is  the  same  with  the  coffee  habit.  A  high- 
land sheik,  who  observes  extra  fast  days,  to  get  a  decent  pretext 
for  economizing  his  scant  store  of  provisions,  will  keep  a  gourd- 
ful  of  coffee  beans  on  hand,  as  a  German  country  baron  in  re- 
duced circumstances  might  hide  an  hereditary  bottle  of  good  wine; 
but  the  staple  drinks  of  inland  Araby  are  camel's  milk  or  water. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  a  batch  of  barley  bread  is  often  kept 
on  the  shelf  for  weeks,  and  the  labor  of  mastication  explains  the 
splendid  teeth  that  distinguish  the  southern  Semites  above  all 
other  inhabitants  of  our  latter-day  world. 

"What,  you  can't  eat  our  bread,  and  yet  came  to  take  it  by 
force?"  an  Arabian  chief  asked  a  Turkish  crfficer  who  had  been 
captured  in  the  campaign  of  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  and  the  Turk  hid  his 
face  in  his  shawl. 

Bread  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  imported  as  a  dentifrice  and  anti- 
dote to  our  teeth-destroying  pap-diet,  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
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plurality  of  Caucasian  city  dwellers  might  just  as  well  try  to  mas- 
ticate date-stones,  which  Prof.  Gerstaecker^s  Arab  guide  was  able 
to  pulverize  with  his  teeth.  Nut-crackers  must  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  champions  of  that  sort. 

Keenness  of  the  five  senses  is  not  a  bad  test  of  perfect  health, 
and  in  that  respect  the  native  Arabs  outrank  even  our  Redskins. 
Constant  practice  has  endowed  their  eyes  with  almost  telescopic 
power,  and  they  can  distinguish  the  waters  of  a  dozen  different 
wells  from  samples  which  a  foreigner  would  pronounce  identical. 

"There  have  been  sheep  here,  within  the  last  few  days,"  said 
General  Canrobert's  Arab  scout  in  a  rock-labyrinth  of  the  Al- 
gerian Atlas,  where  the  French  soldiers  could  notice  only  a  faint 
scent  of  aromatic  herbs.  "Yes,  come  here,"  said  he,  sniffing  about 
a  particular  cliff,  "you  can  tell  it  quite  plainly  here."  But  they 
couldn't,  and  were  beginning  to  suspect  a  mystification,  when  a 
clatter  in  a  ravine  of  a  neighboring  ridge  betrayed  the  flight  of  a 
troop  of  half-wild  Berber  sheep. 

The  liberal  wages  of  the  Suez  syndicate  attracted  thousands  of 
Arabs,  who  worked  like  heroes  in  a  temperature  far  above  the 
hundred-mark  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  but  were  afraid  to  approach 
the  seaport,  on  account  of  odors  that  affected  them  with  nausea 
and  the  dread  of  disease.  The  French  engineers,  too,  could  notice 
a  deviation  from  the  standards  of  atmospheric  purity,  in  that  case, 
but  agreed  that  the  harbor-slums  of  Marseilles  were  incomparably 
much  worse — "a  difference  as  that  between  bilge-water  and  cess- 
pool water,"  as  a  correspondent  of  a  French  feuilleton  expressed  it. 

What  would  Puritans  of  that  class  have  done  in  a  Muskovite 
tannery  town,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Mexican  beef-packery, 
where  offal  heaps  are  cleaned  up  only  by  semi-annual  rainstorms  ? 

The  disadvantages  of  that  sensitiveness  are,  however,  offset  by 
the  delight  in  perfumes.  The  passion  for  fragrant  herbs  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  suburbs  of  every  Arabian  city — nay,  in  the  yer- 
tnaks,  or  courtyard  enclosures,  of  wealthy  burghers  who  devote  a 
considerable  part  of  their  revenues  to  the  luxury  of  a  fountain  with 
a  parterre  of  roses  and  jessamines.  In  stress  of  circumstances, 
travelling  Arabs  content  themselves  with  burning  aromatic  pow- 
ders, and  it  is  an  interesting  question  if  that  predilection  may  not 
be  founded  on  a  sanitary  instinct.  Granted  that,  caeteris  paribus, 
palatable  food  is  more  wholesome  than  repulsive  refuse,  is  there  a 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  preferences  of  the  olfactory  nerves  serve 
a  similar  purpose?  The  delight  in  pleasant  odors,  like  the  dread 
of  fetor,  must  have  been  developed  by  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
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tion,  and,  for  all  we.  caii  tell,  perfumes  may  have  a  hygienic,  per- 
haps antiseptic,  value. 

The  poor  caravan  travellers  envy  the  favorites  of  fortune  the 
privilege  of  drinking  pure  cold  water,  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
the  favorite  wife  of  the  Caliph  Almumin  is  said  to  have  consulted  a 
saint  on  the  question  of  the  most  acceptable  gift  that  might  induce 
Heaven  to  grant  her  recovery  from  a  perilous  disorder. 

"Hire  laborers  enough  to  dig  wells  at  two-league  intervals,  all 
along  the  pilgrim  road  from  the  isthmus  to  Mecca,"  said  the  holy 
man  after  some  reflection. 

Those  wells  still  exist,  but  go  dry  oftener  than  formerly;  tree 
destruction  has  made  terrible  progress  throughout  the  northern 
and  central  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  Only  in  the  south,  in  the 
high  mountain  ranges  of  Yemen,  a  few  traces  of  woodlands  have 
weathered  the  havoc  of  ages,  and  justify  the  mistake  of  the  Latin 
geographers  who  confounded  a  synonym  of  felix  with  an  Arab 
word  that  really  means  "right-side  land"^ — ^the  region  to  the  right 
of  Mecca.  But  on  the  left  side,  too,  tolerably  prosperous  and  civ- 
ilized tribes  hold  their  own,  like  the  Turkoman,  in  a  hard  struggle 
against  "war,  wolves  and  water-famine" — aggression  of  would-be 
conquerors  and  zoological  nuisances,  from  orchard-raiding 
baboons  to  grass-devouring  locust  swarms. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  capacities  of  our  rival  race  from 
their  achievements  under  such  difficulties;  the  frequency  of 
droughts  cannot  fail  to  stunt  them,  as  it  stunts  their  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  the  park-like  terrace  lands  of  Abyssinia  their  kinsmen 
got  a  better  chance  of  development,  and  there  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
encountered  his  superiors  in  woodcraft;  hunters  like  Taher 
Sheriff,  who  would  gallop  a  pony  into  the  midst  of  an  elephant 
herd,  then  dismount  and,  sword  in  hand,  make  a  dash  for  the  big- 
gest tusker,  hamstring  him  at  a  single  blow  and  remount  in  time 
to  escape  the  rush  of  his  infuriated  companions. 

No  graduate  of  the  Olympian  arena  could  have  surpassed  the 
exploits  of  these  sword-hunters,  as  they  call  themselves  in  distinc- 
tion from  their  pit-digging  and  arrow-poisoning  neighbors,  and 
the  mental  capacities  of  their  race  were  as  strikingly  illustrated  in 
Spain,  where  they  evolved  high  schools,  observatories,  botanic 
gardens,  chambers  of  commerce,  city  parks,  magnificent  public 
baths  and  aqueducts,  free  public  libraries,  and  what  not,  and  all  in 
the  midst  of  desperate  defensive  wars  against  superstition-crazed 
foes,  backed  by  the  power  of  all  Northern  Europe. 

That  garden  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a  desert  now,  and  within 
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the  last  five  hundred  years  a  hundred  million  Semites  have  per- 
ished in  battle,  but  the  few  survivors  decline  every  compromise 
and  even  day-dream  of  a  time  when  Allah  will  redress  their 
-wrongs  and  restore  them  the  heritage  of  their  heroic  fathers. 

In  Africa  their  missionaries  work  indefatigably  and  with  a  suc- 
cess unapproached  by  the  propagandists  of  any  other  creed,  or 
rivaled  by  the  Mormons  alone,  thanks  to  their  equally  well-wielded 
weapon  of  teetotalism. 

But  a  reformer  of  Arabia  itself  went  further,  and  ventured  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  tobacco  habit.  The  anti-smoke 
gospel  of  Abd-d-Wahab  was  preached  with  a  fervor  that  bore 
down  all  resistance  and  actually  resulted  in  the  capture  and  expur- 
gation of  Mecca.  The  champions  of  Nicotine  captured  a  tur- 
baned  Hudibras,  who  roamed  the  country,  threatening  to  stran- 
gle smokers  with  the  strings  of  their  own  pipes,  and,  in  retaliation, 
the  Antis  did  not  hesitate  to  collar  the  holy  stone  of  the  Kaaba,  the 
palladium  of  the  Mohammedan  universe. 

These  ultras  of  total  abstinence  have  their  strongholds  in  the 
rocky  central  plateaux  of  the  peninsula,  and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  chcdera  epidemics  have  spared  their  reservation  again  and 
again. 

Their  campaigns  have  depopulated  a  belt  of  borderlands  that 
save  them  the  expense  of  a  quarantine,  while  their  opponents  in  the 
coast  plains  have  to  rely  on  the  precarious  expedient  of  banishing 
foreigners  to  pariah  suburbs.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  epi- 
demics of  all  sorts  are  imported  by  pilgrim  swarms  of  miscellane- 
ous Orientals  straight  from  the  plague  centres  of  Hindustan, 
many  of  them,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  natives  of  Araby, 
if  left  strictly  alone,  would  enjoy  sanitary  immunities  exceeding 
tiiose  of  Meran  in  the  Tyrol,  where  measles  are  admitted  to  have 
originated,  in  spite  of  all  climatic  advantages.  Syphilis  has  got 
its  clutch  on  the  seaports  of  Yemen  (the  hai^y  South  province) ; 
but  Arabian  chroniclers  record  the  time  when  that  previously  un- 
known disorder  was  imported  from  the  furthest  east — probably 
from  Southern  China — where  Arabian  traders  now  and  then  pro- 
cured a  cargo  of  silk. 

Its  ravages  can  be  imagined  if  the  Yemen  hospital  doctors 
adopted  the  plan  of  Avicenna,  who  proposes  to  stamp  out  venereal 
diseases  by  means  of  fasting  cures  and  prayer.  Smallpox  was 
long  fought  with  "frankincense,  pitch-smoke  and  bitter  herbs," 
fumigation  in  short,  but  without  saving  the  Caliph  Walid  from  the 
doom  of  his  vizier,  who  had  got  so  disfigured  by  pox  pits  that  he 
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dscaded  to  show  himself  in  public.  His  imperial  master  was 
metamorphosed  in  a  manner  that  provoked  him  to  smash  a  costly 
looking  glass  and  to  issue  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  a 
disorder  that  had  ventured  to  attack  a  successor  of  the  prophet 
(Weil's  "History  of  the  Caliphs,  Vol.  H,  p.  272),  but  all  the  medi- 
cine men  of  his  empire  could  think  of  was  a  more  effectual  system 
of  isolation,  and  only  a  hundred  years  later  a  physician  of  Bagdad 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  limiting  smallpox  erup- 
tions to  certain  parts  of  the  patient's  body — ^the  chest,  for  instance, 
or  the  upper  arms. 

Arab  slave  traders,  however,  have  solved  the  more  knotty  prob- 
lem of  originating  a  smallpox  epidemic,  if  we  shall  credit  an  ac- 
count of  the  traveller  Burton,  who  saw  a  gang  of  unmerciful  man- 
hunters  chased,  in  their  turn,  by  a  detachment  of  Egyptian  troops. 
They  fled  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  their  ship,  left  to  its 
fate,  rocked  at  anchor  in  the  broiling  sun,  till  death  and  filth  de- 
veloped smallpox  in  so  virulent  a  form  that  it  could  be  plainly 
smelled  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile. 

"Be  the  guilt  of  that  horror  on  the  head  of  the  Giaours  and  their 
Egypt  flunkeys,"  was  the  prayer  of  the  fugitive  slave  dealers. 

The  mortality  rate  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  as  a  whole,  is  un- 
expectedly low,  but  so  is  the  rate  of  increase.  The  prevalence  of 
polygamy  has  been  abated  by  hard  times,  and,  just  as  in  tax-bur- 
dened France,  families  of  numerous  children  have  become  unde- 
sired,  and  consequently  infrequent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COFFEE  AND  TEA  AS  PRECIPITANTS  FOR  POISONS. 


By  J.  W.  England. 


Dr.  Torald  Sollmann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University  of  Ohio,  reports  some  interesting 
experiments  upon  "Coffee  and  Tea  as  Precipitants  for  Poisons." 
("The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,"  January,  1902,  43-53.) 
After  referring  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  strong  tea 
and  black  coffee  are  chemical  antidotes  against  alkaloids  and  metal- 
lic poisons,  he  states  that  this  belief  appears  to  be  based  solely  on 
clinical  experience  and  upon  the  fact  that  both  beverages  contain 
some  form  of  tannin,  gallotannic  acid  being  known  to  precipitate 
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both  of  the  above  classes  of  poisons.    Hie  darical  rtmaks  iojgfat  be 

due  to  the  physiological  effects  of  the  caffeine  rather  than  Hie 
chemical  action  of  the  tannin,  as  in  the  use  of  coffee  in  opium 
poisoning.  That  the  tannin  of  both  tea  and  coffee  should  be  gallo- 
tannic  acid  seems  improbable  in  the  absence  of  experimental  sup- 
port of  this  statement  (which,  apparently,  has  not  been  reported), 
since  the  different  tannins  are  known  to  differ  widely  in  composi- 
tion and  reactions.  Ordinary  tannin — gallotannic  acid — ^is  an  an- 
hydride of  digallic  acid. 

Tea-tannin  may  be  (Dragendorff,  "Pflanzanalyse,"  1882,  s. 
166)  practically  identical  with  gallotannic  acid,  or  with  quercotan- 
nic  acid  (Rocheleder  quoted  in  *'Beilstein,'^  1897,  Vol.  3,  p.  688), 
or  be  an  entirely  different  substance  (Stenhase,  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Pharmacy,"  1862,  p.  254). 

Coffee-tannin  is  radically  different  from  tea-tannin,  being  a 
diglycosyl  ether,  of  3.4  cinnamic  acid.  The  very  markedly  less 
astringency  of  coffee  as  compared  with  tea  would  indicate  that  the 
tannins  of  these  two  substances  were  not  identical,  especially  when 
it  is  noted  that  unroasted  coffee  contains,  according  to  Spencer 
(G.  L.  Spencer,  "Tea,  Coffee  and  Cocoa  Preparations,''  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  13,  1892),  from  5.8  to  33.8  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  while  tea  contains  only  from  4.8  to  15.4  per  cent., 
the  latter  being  a  very  rare  figure.  Notwithstanding  this  smaller 
content  in  tannin,  tea  is  in  practice  usually  preferred  to  coffee  as  a 
chemical  antidote.* 

In  order  to  determine  the  chemical  reaction  of  tea  and  coffee 
with  different  alkaloids  and  metals,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
general  statement  of  text-books  that  tannin  precipitates  "most 
alkaloids  and  metals''  is  true.  Dr.  Sollmann  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing experiments : 

"A  decoction  of  coffee  was  prepared  by  boiling  for  forty-five 
minutes  ground  roasted  coffee  with  ten  parts  of  water,  replacing 
from  time  to  time  the  liquid  lost  by  evaporation,  filtering  whilst 
hot,  and  percolating  through  the  marc  and  filter  enough  hot  water 
to  make  ten  parts.  A  decoction  of  black  ^English  Breakfast'  tea 
was  made  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Both  liquids  were  some- 
what acid  to  litmus.     The  coffee  became  somewhat  turbid  on  cool- 

*Ma7  there  not  be  a  larger  percentage  of  tannin  In  unroasted  coffee  than 
in  roasted?  In  other  words,  do  not  the  destructive  changes  that  take  place 
In  green  eoffee  during  the  process  of  roasting  destroy  some  of  the  tannin?  As 
is  well  known.  Isolated  tannin  is  markedly  affected  by  heat — swelling,  black- 
ening and  igniting,  according  to  temperature  (U.S.D.,  1899,  100)— and  green 
coffee  on  being  roasted  is  heated  to  a  temperature  that  is  destructive  of  some 
of  its  constituents,  including,  possibly,  some  of  its  tannin. — J.  W.  E. 
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ing.  The  tea  showed  a  very  pronounced  diffuse  precipitate,  and 
became  almost  opaque  in  thick  layers.  This  could  not  be  removed 
by  filtration  through  paper.  It  could  be  made  to  disappear  by 
heating  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  On  account  of  this  turbid- 
ity the  reactions  were  always  compared  with  corresponding  dilu- 
tions of  the  decoctions  with  water.  Neither  decoction  g^ve  any 
precipitate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  with  Mayer's  re- 
agent, in  the  proportions  which  were  used.  The  tests  were  made 
by  adding  definite  proportions  of  the  decoctions  to  solutions  of  the 
substances  to  be  investigated,  and  noting  the  resulting  phenomena 
at  once,  and  after  standing.  If  a  turbidity  ot  precipitate  occurred, 
a  portion  of  the  unfiltered  liquid,  in  the  case  of  alkaloids,  was 
mixed  with  about  one-fifth  volume  of  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  with  one  volume  of  alcohol,  to  test  the  solubility.  An- 
other portion  of  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  a  part  of  the  filtrate 
was  put  with  more  of  the  decoction.  If  no  further  precipitate 
occurred,  a  few  drops  of  Mayer's  reagent  were  added.  In  the 
case  of  metallic  salts  the  decoction  was  added  until  a  further  por- 
tion ceased  to  affect  the  filtrate,  and  the  latter  was  then  tested  for 
the  metals.  The  proportions  usually  employed  for  the  alkaloids 
were  2  c.c.  of  i :  100  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaloid*  to  i  c.c.  of 
the  decoction  (expressed  in  the  table  as  i :  150 — 3 J  per  cent.)  or 
5  ex.  each  of  i :  1000  solution  of  alkaloid,  and  of  the  decoction 
(expressed  as  i :  2000—5  P^^  cent.)." 

Details  of  the  experiments  are  then  given  in  extenso,  after 
which  the  conclusions  are  stated  as  follows : 

I. — Precipitation  of  Alkaloids, — Atropine,  coniine,  morphine 
and  pyridine  are  not  precipitated  even  in  fairly  strong  solution  by 
coffee.  Tea  precipitates  them  from  strong,  but  not  from  weak, 
solutions. 

Aconitine,  brucine,  cocaine,  lobeline,  nicotine  and  pilocarpine,  in 
weak  solution,  are  only  sparingly  precipitated  by  tea ;  coffee  does 
not  affect  them  even  when  they  are  in  concentrated  solutions. 

Apomorphine,  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  hydrastinine,  strychnine, 
and  veratrine  in  dilute  solutions  are  precipitated  efficiently  by 
either  coffee  or  tea,  the  latter  being  generally  more  efficient,  except 
perhaps  for  veratrine  and  quinine. 

The  precipitation  is  incomplete  with  all  alkaloids  except  apo- 
morphine. However,  the  quantity  of  unprecipitable  alkaloids  is 
quite  small  in  those  which  are  said  to  precipitate  from  "dilute  sdu- 

*0r  one  of  its  salts,  brought  Into  tiolution  if  necessary  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  6  per  cent.  H3SO4. 
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tlon/'  since  most  of  the  alkaloid  is  removed  from  i :  2000  so- 
lutions. 

The  precipitates  are  somewhat  soluble  in  dilute  HCl,  very 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  The  administration  of  the  latter 
must  therefore  be  avoided  if  these  beverages  (or  tannin)  are  used 
as  chemical  antidotes  in  alkaloidal  poisoning.  Since  the  precipi- 
tates are  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  as  little  liquid  as  possible 
should  be  given.  The  quantities  of  the  decoctions  should  not  be 
less  than  3  c.c.  of  a  well-boiled  10  per  cent,  decoction  for  each 
milligramme  of  alkaloid. 

II. — Metallic  Salts.* — ^Tea  is  also  the  more  efficient  precipitant 
of  metals,  but  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  striking  as  with  alka- 
loids. Both  beverages  are  inefficient  against  arsenious  acid  or  tar- 
tar emetic.  They  precipitate  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  quite  com- 
pletely, the  salts  of  cobalt,  copper,  nickle,  uranium  and  zinc,  and 
would  be  useful  antidotes  against  the  toxic  members  of  this  list. 
They  precipitate  practically  completely  the  salts  of  aluminum,  lead 
and  silver.  Mercury  is  partly  precipitated  by  tea,  but  not  by 
coffee,  so  that  the  former  would  be  an  antidote,  the  latter  not. 

III. — Proteids  {Eggivhite,  Albunwse  and  Gelatine). — ^These 
differentiate  very  sharply  between  the  two  tannins;  whereas  tea 
produces  large  precipitates,  coffee  leaves  them  unaffected,  or  ren- 
ders them  slightly  turbid  at  most.  This  serves  to  explain  the  less 
astringent  taste  of  coffee  and  its  less  deleterious  effect  upon  diges- 
tion. 

The  reactions  of  tea  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
gallotannic  and  quercotannic  acid.  The  precipitant  effects  of 
caffeontannic  acid  are  weaker,  but  occur  along  the  same  lines. 
The  greatest  differences  are  seen  in  their  action  on  proteids  and  on 
certain  alkaloids,  whereas  other  alkaloids  and  most  metallic  salts 
afc  precipitated  almost  equally  well  by  both.  An  exception  is 
formed  by  mercuric  chloride,  which  is  partly  precipitated  by  tea, 
not  at  all  by  coffee. — ^"American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  June, 
1902. 

*Tlie  salts  used  were:  Arsenious  add,  tartar  emetic,  cobalt  chloride,  cuprlc 
sulphate,  nickle  snlphate,  uranium  acetate,  zinc  sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  lead 
nitrate,  allTer  nltnUe,  alnmlnum  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  COOKING  CEREALS. 


The  discovery  of  a  dry  process  of  cooking  starchy  products, 
such  as  grains,  which  hitherto  have  required  large  quantities  of 
water  for  cooking,  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Anderson, 
curator  of  the  Columbia  University  herbarium.  Dr.  Anderson 
says  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  quoted  in  the  New  York  "Sun" 
(May  loth)  : 

"To  prepare  starches  for  human  foods  it  is  essential  that  the 
granules  should  be  broken  up,  in  order  to  be  more  easily  acted 
upon  by  the  different  digestive  enzymes.  The  salivary  enzymes 
are  especially  active  in  converting  starch  into  sugar,  but  raw 
starch,  in  which  the  granules  are  intact,  is  very  slowly  acted  upon, 
and  is  not  changed  even  after  hours  of  contact  with  the  saliva. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  the  starch  granules  are  previously 
broken  up  by  heating  in  water  the  enzymotic  action  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous, and  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  in  which  form 
it  is  soluble  and  easily  assimilated.     .     .     . 

"In  the  course  of  my  experience  and  study  of  the  theoretical 
structure  of  the  starch  granule  I  have  discovered  a  method  by 
means  of  which  starch  granules  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  starchy 
seeds  and  products,  can  be  expanded  and  broken  up  without  the 
use  of  water  from  the  outside,  which  is  customary  in  the  conver- 
sion of  starches  into  pastes  in  the  ordinary  cooking  processes  with 
water. 

"Instead  of  adding  water,  I  am  able  to  effect  the  complete  swell- 
ing of  the  starch  granule  by  means  of  dry  heat.  This  I  do  by  sub- 
jecting the  starch  granules,  grain  or  starchy  mass  to  a  rapid  heat 
in  a  saturated  atmosphere. 

"At  the  end  of  the  process  I  find  the  starch  granules  broken  up 
into  an  innumerable  number  of  particles  or  fragments.  The  re- 
sulting products  after  the  expansion  are  drier  than  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  water  which  escapes  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pansion. 

"I  find  that  I  can  in  this  way  swell  or  expand  any  starchy  prod- 
uct, and  especially  the  cereal  grains.  When  the  grains  are 
swelled  the  resulting  products  are  from  four  to  sixteen  times 
greater  in  volume  than  the  original  kernel.  The  expanded  kernels 
are  only  enlarged,  otherwise  exact  copies  of  the  original. 

"At  the  time  of  the  expansion  they  become  white,  porous  and 
bread-like,  and  on  account  of  the  rapid  heating  and  comparatively 
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low  temperature  the  greater  proportion  of  the  starch  remains  un- 
changed, excepting  in  that  it  is  broken  up  into  fragments  as  before 
explained,  not  being  altered  to  any  extent  chemically.  Some  dex- 
trin is  formed,  especially  when  the  heating  is  prolonged  and  at 
higher  temperatures. 

"^Tien  air-dry  powdered  starches,  like  corn  starch,  tapioca 
flour,  sago  flour  or  starchy  preparations  like  pearl  sago  and  pearl 
tapioca,  are  treated,  the  resulting  swelled  dry  white  masses  be- 
come enlarged  copies  of  the  original,  which  increases  in  volume 
from  six  to  nine  times.  When  pure  starches  are  thus  treated  and 
expanded,  and  the  resulting  dry  products  afterward  placed  in 
water,  they  go  into  suspension,  forming  a  starch  paste  similar  in 
every  respect  to  one  formed  by  boiling  starch  in  water. 

**The  only  difference  between  starch  paste  or  starchy  food  prod- 
ucts prepared  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  boiling  or  cooking  with 
water  and  the  dry  method  of  expanding  them  is  that  the  resulting 
products  expanded  when  dry  can  be  kept  indefinitely  in  their  dry 
condition,  while  the  products  prepared  with  water  easily  spoil  and 
ferment  when  not  afterward  sterilized  and  kept  in  closed  vessels.'^ 

It  is  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  account  in  the  "Sun"  that  at  the 
scientific  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Anderson's  paper  was  read,  speci- 
mens of  the  products  treated  by  his  process,  including  wheat,  rice, 
buckwheat,  pearl  barley,  pearl  sago  and  tapioca,  were  presented 
for  inspection  and  tasting.  All  these  products,  while  greatly  ex- 
panded, retained  their  original  shape,  and  all  quickly  dissolved  in 
the  mouth.  Pearl  sago,  especially,  simply  melted  away.  Wheat 
and  buckwheat  gave  a  little  opportunity  for  mastication,  and  had  a 
pleasing  flavor.     Says  the  writer : 

"A  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  Dr.  Anderson's  hearers  that 
the  discovery  was  likely  to  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  vexed 
question  of  concentrated  food  in  emergency  rations  for  soldiers. 
It  is  said  that  the  products  could  be  put  upon  the  market  cheaply, 
the  expense  of  the  process  being  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cooking." 


A  MOUSE  IN  THE  TELESCOPE. 

A  Story  is  told  of  an  amateur  astronomer  who  proudly  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  an  elephant  in  the  moon.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  no  doubt  somewhat  disgusted  when  the  big  ani- 
mal was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mouse  which  had  acci- 
dentally found  its  way  into  his  telescope. 


PURE-FOOD  LAWS  IN  MEXICO. 


Consul  W.  W.  Canada  transmits  from  Vera  Cruz,  April  8,  1902, 
a  newspaper  clipping  quoting  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  pure-food  supply,  which  is  made  a  part  of 
the  sanitary  code.    The  decree  reads : 

Article  i.  Milk,  of  whatever  animal  it  may  be,  must  always  be 
sold  without  the  addition  of  water  or  any  other  substance,  and 
when  it  is  not  from  the  cow  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn  must  be  mentioned. 

Art.  2.  Milk  from  which  the  butter-producing  component  has 
been  removed,  wholly  or  in  part,  will  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
skinmied  milk  and  must  be  dispensed  at  special  stands  at  which  no 
other  kind  of  milk  is  sold.  The  sale  of  the  product  in  question 
must  take  place  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  sanitary 
code. 

Art.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  article,  milk  shall  be 
considered  as  skimmed  when  it  contains  less  than  30  grammes 
(15.4  grains)  of  butter-making  components  per  liter  (1.05 
quarts). 

Art.  4.  Under  the  name  of  milk  cream,  the  cream  of  milk,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  substance,  shall  be  sold. 

Art.  5.  Under  the  name  of  sterilized  milk  shall  be  sold  milk  for 
the  preservation  of  which  provision  has  been  made  by  the  action 
of  heat,  and  in  no  case  by  the  addition  of  an  antiseptic  substance. 

Art.  6.  The  product  known  as  condensed  milk  shall  never  con- 
tain antiseptics  or  any  other  substance  that  might  be  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  shall  always  be  sold  in  closed  receptacles. 

Art.  7.  The  sale  of  milk  from  animals  attacked  by  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  is  prohibited,  special  precaution  being  taken 
against  the  following:  Tuberculosis,  aphthous  fever,  carbonic 
fever,  symptomatic  carbon,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  diphtheria,  acute 
and  chronic  mammitis,  and  in  particular  tuberculous  and  icteri- 
tious  maladies. 

Art.  8.  The  only  substance  sold  under  the  name  of  butter  shall 
be  the  fat  extracted  from  pure  milk  drawn  from  healthy  animals 
and  prepared  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not  contain  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  water  and  at  the  most  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  other  com- 
ponents of  milk.  Nevertheless,  the  addition  of  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  when  the  article  is  sold  as  salted  butter,  and  of  some  in- 
offensive coloring  matter  shall  be  permitted. 
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Art.  9.  Other  alimentary  fats  which,  owing  to  their  resemblance 
to  butter,  have  been  palmed  off  in  its  stead  must  be  sold  under  the 
name  of  margarin  or  some  other  name  indicating  their  source  and 
composition,  and  subject  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  sanitary 
code  for  their  manufacture  and  sale. 

Art.  10.  The  receptacles  containing  these  products  and  the 
wrappings  in  which  they  are  delivered  to  the  purchaser  shall  be  in- 
scribed with  the  name  under  which  they  are  sold,  in  legible  char- 
acters of  at  least  i  centimetre  (0.39  inch)  in  height. 

Art.  II.  Cheese,  which  is  the  product  of  the  precipitation  of 
casein  from  the  milk  of  various  animals  and  of  subsequent  matu- 
ration, shall  always  be  sold  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and 
shall  answer  in  character  to  the  name  under  whidi  it  is  sold ;  and 
only  the  addition  of  the  substances  that  are  tolerated  in  the  case  of 
butter  shall  be  allowed. 

Art.  12.  In  the  preparation  of  bread  and  btms  from  wheat,  only 
the  pure  flour  of  that  cereal,  possessing,  in  addition,  the  following 
qualifications,  shall  be  employed : 

I.  That  the  flour  shall  have  been  prepared  from  grain  from 
which  earthy  matter,  the  grains  of  other  plants  and  the  grains  of 
the  wheat  itself  when  damaged  or  spoilt  have  been  removed. 

II.  That  it  shall  not  contain  excessive  moisture,  so  that  at  a 
temperature  of  100''  C.  it  shall  not  lose  more  than  18  per  cent,  of 
its  weight. 

III.  That  it  shall  not  contain  foreign  mineral  substances,  the 
maximum  of  ashes  to  be  contained  being  i  per  cent. 

IV.  That  it  contain  at  least  8.5  per  cent,  of  dry  gluten. 

Art.  13.  The  use  of  any  other  mineral  substance  except  salt  (so- 
dium chloride)  in  the  making  of  bread  and  buns  is  forbidden. 

Art.  14.  In  the  preparation  of  provisions  containing  lard,  the 
pure  lard  of  hogs  shall  be  employed. 

Art.  15.  Bread  and  buns  shall  never  be  colored  yellow  with  any 
other  matter  except  the  egg,  and  if  advertised  to  contain  that  arti- 
cle of  food,  they  must  really  contain  same. 


One-sided  Breathing  was  recently  recommended  by  a  quack 
in  Koenigsberg,  Germany,  to  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
80  as  to  give  rest  to  the  lung  involved.  This,  he  gravely  an- 
nounced, could  be  readily  accomplished  by  stopping  with  the 
finger  the  nostril  on  the  side  affected,  a  patient  whose  right  lung 
was  affected  breathing  through  his  left  nostril,  etc. 


"LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.'^ 


If  a  little  knowledge  be  a  dangerous  thing,  a  total  absence  of  it 
is  fatal,  particularly  when  it  is  associated  with  an  excess  of  senti- 
ment that  is  religious  in  its  conception  and  fanatic  in  its  execution, 
and  a  more  striking  example  of  the  union  of  the  two  than  is  of- 
fered in  the  account  of  the  locust  poisoning  in  the  wilds  of  Vir- 
ginia is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  would  seem  from  the  local  reports 
that  the  daughters  of  Eloi  and  the  widows  of  Asher,  together  with 
several  other  colored  societies  of  an  equally  orthodox  and  biblical 
nomenclature,  had  united  in  a  love  feast  with  a  bush  meeting  at- 
tachment, the  principal  attraction  of  which  was  to  be  a  literal  fcrf- 
lowing  out  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as,  like  St.  John  in  the 
wilderness,  their  "meat''  was  to  be  "locuSts  and  wild  honey." 

As  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  taken  from  a  revival  stand- 
point, little  mention  is  made  beyond  the  fact  that  the  leading 
brother  preached  a  most  eloquent  discourse  from  the  text  ''to  eat 
the  locust  after  its  kind"  (Lev.  xi,  22),  but  the  real  manufacture 
of  history  seems  to  have  begun  on  the  following  morning,  when 
all  who  had  partaken  of  the  piece  de  resistance  found  themselves 
seized  with  a  most  acute  malady,  accompanied  by  cramps  and 
spasmodic  pains,  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  same  category 
as  that  described  bv  the  late  Colonel  Starbottle  as  *'cholera-ic'  in 
its  nature  (for  the  daughters  of  Eloi  were  in  cloistered  seclusion, 
"and  the  widows  of  Asher  were  loud  in  their  wail"). 

That  such  an  epidemic  as  this  should  attack  such  a  camp  as  that, 
where  the  godliness,  even  if  exalted,  was  next  to  anything  but 
cleanliness,  is  not  surprising,  particularly  when  we  remember  that 
all  their  food  that  was  not  in  the  frying-pan  was  literally  out  of  it 
and  in  the  fire,  and  that  saleratus  with  its  melancholy  had  long 
marked  them  for  her  own,  so  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
perhaps  but  little  notice  would  have  been  paid  to  it,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  different  interests  were  at  stake ;  the  religious  ele- 
ment desiring  that  some  cause  besides  divine  wrath  should  become 
visible  in  what  might  otherwise  be  taken  as  a  visitation  to  the 
faithful,  while  the  farmers  and  upper  classes  were  in  alarm,  lest 
their  stock  which  had  been  jubilantly  and  economically  fattening 
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on  the  myriads  of  insects  might  sicken  and  die.     A  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  therefore  started  in  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

It  was  seen  by  the  more  intelligent  from  the  beginning  that  the 
locust  itself  had,  in  all  probability,  but  little  to  do  with  the  epi- 
demic, for  it  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  days  of  historians 
and  travellers  that  they  have  been  a  staple  article  of  consumption 
in  many  countries,  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  race  of  people  could  be  so  destitute  of  ordinary  food  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  as  to  resort  to  an  insect-diet,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  many  nations  for  many  years  have  subsisted  on  them. 
Thus  we  have  learned  that  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Bom- 
bay and  even  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  locusts 
have  been,  and  still  are,  eaten,  and  that  the  different  ways  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  table  are  as  varied  as  the  localities  they  infest. 

In  some  places  they  are  fried  until  their  wings  drop  off,  and  are 
in  that  state  sold  in  the  markets,  to  be  afterward  eaten  with  rice 
and  dates.     In  others  they  are  broiled  or  baked  in  earthen  pans, 
and  are  often  found  salted  in  Arabian  shows.     In  Morocco  they 
are  ground  in  hand  mills  and  made  into  cakes,  while  the  Hotten- 
tots make  a  brown  soup  of  them,  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  ex- 
travagantly fond.     When  fried,  they  turn  a  reddish  color  like 
shrimps,  and  are  supposed  to  resemble  crayfish  in  taste,  but  while, 
wholesome  and  tolerably  palatable,  they  are  not  very  nutritious, 
nor  are  they  capable,  unaided,  of  sustaining  the  vigor  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  nations  that  feed  on  them  habitually,  as  did  the 
Acridophagi,  or  locust  eaters  of  Ethiopia,  become  at  last  very  thin, 
weak  and  indolent.     Still  at  no  time  does  there  appear  to  have, 
been  any  record  of  an  acute  outbreak  of  this  nature  occasioned  by. 
their  use. 

As  to  the  stock  owners  and  farmers,  it  seems,  although  the  Cal- 
mucks  do  not  eat  the  locusts,  that  they  consider  the  antelopes, 
sheep  and  other  animals  that  have  fattened  on  them  a  particular 
delicacy  and  regard  them  as  we  do  the  acorn-fed  hogs  of  Virginia, 
the  rice-birds  of  the  Carolinas,  and  that  pungent  product  of  the 
Spanish  fly,  the  **pepper  bot^^  of  Louisiana. 

All  this  would  seem  to  remove  the  locust  from  being  a  particeps 
criminis  of  the  village  tragedy,  a  verdict*  fully  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  that  the  locusts  had  been  boiled  alive  in  an  exceedingly 
dirty  and  crowded  metal  caldron,  so  that  the  trouble  was  brewed 
rather  from  the  sounding  trap  of  the  encompassing  kettle  than 
from  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  its  contents. — **Medical  News,"  July 
12,  1902. 


BATHING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  LYONS. 


The  following  facts  are  submitted  in  answer  to  several  letters 
requesting  information  about  baths  for  the  people  in  France: 

In  Lyons  there  are  many  bathing  establishments  on  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  in  which  one  can  take  a  good  swim  for  6  cents ;  4  cents 
more  is  charged  for  bathing  drawers  and  towels.  Ordinary  bath 
houses^  such  as  are  found  all  over  the  civilized  world,  are  common 
in  Lyons,  where  a  good  bath  can  be  had  for  6  cents  without  and  8 
cents  with  towels  and  soap. 

In  1898  a  concession  was  given  to  a  lille  company  to  build  small 
bath  houses  on  the  public  squares  of  this  city,  eight  of  which  are 
now  doing  business  here.  They  are  of  porcelain,  each  20  feet  long- 
by  14}  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high.  Inside  are  six  stalls,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  waterproof  curtain, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  dressing-room  containing  a  mirror,  comb 
and  brush,  clothes  rack,  chair  and  spittoon.  The  other  side  is 
provided  with  an  electric  bell,  soap  and  washstand,  with  warm  and 
cold  water  and  all  the  appointments  necessary  for  a  good  shower 
bath,  the  water  falling  from  above  or  from  the  sides,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  bather.  The  limit  of  hot  water  given  to  each 
bather  is  a  little  over  10  gallons ;  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  use  of  cold 
water.  The  furniture  of  the  apartment  also  includes  an  iron  basin 
for  a  foot-bath.  In  winter  these  little  stalls  are  never  allowed  to 
become  cold,  and  in  summer  they  never  become  very  warm.  Under 
the  bath  house  is  a  cellar  6  or  7  feet  deep,  in  which  are  the  coal,  the 
boiler,  a  continuously  heated  thermosiphon  and  the  appliances  for 
heating  and  driving  the  water. 

The  price  of  a  shower  bath  in  these  little  concerns  is  fixed,  in  the 
act  authorizing  them,  at  3  cents,  towels  and  soap  included.  In 
no  case  is  the  woman  in  charge  permitted  to  ask  more  or  to  accept 
a  gratuity.  This  last  regulation  is  never  honored  by  observance 
when  occasion  is  offered  for  its  transgression.  The  towels  must 
be  80  centimetres  long  and  50  centimetres  wide  (31^  by  i^ 
inches).  The  rules  require  the  disinfection  of  every  towel  after  it 
has  once  been  used.        • 

The  company  that  manages  these  bath  houses  receives  from  the 
city  of  Lyons  a  subsidy  of  20,000  francs  ($3,860)  per  year  and  the 
free  use  of  the  ground  for  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  establishments  are  to  revert  to  the  municipality ;  but  if,  at  the 
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-end  of  ten  years,  the  number  of  persons  using  the  baths  in  the  city 
is  less  than  200  per  day,  the  experiment  will  be  considered  a  fail- 
ure and  the  city  will  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract,  first  giv- 
ing the  company  six  months'  notice. 

John  C.  Covert,  Consul. 
Lyons,  April  17,  1902. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARDS. 


By  Harvey  B.  Bashore,  M.  D. 


When  the  immortal  Gray  wrote  his  famous  elegy,  he  voiced  the 
thoughts  of  many  who  came  before  and  a  multitude  who  were  to 
come  after,  for,  next  to  home  itself,  the  village  church  and  the 
country  churchyard  form  the  strongest  bond  which  unites  man  to 
the  past.  The  ancient  building,  the  stiff-backed  pews,  the  cushion- 
less  seats  have  a  tender  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  strayed 
early  from  the  old  home  and  have  since  climbed  the  rugged  road 
to  fame  and  fortune. 

Then  the  old  churchyard,  what  associations  cling  to  it  I  His 
ancestors  lie  buried  there  "each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,'* 
fother,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  and  perhaps  even  fur- 
ther back  yet.  No  wonder  he  gladly  takes  a  Sunday  off  to  revisit 
the  old  churchyard ;  better  it  seems  to  him  than  the  gilded  edifice 
of  his  adopted  city. 

But  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem,  and  while  the 
sentiment  lingers  more  about  the  old  country  church,  health  clings 
more  to  the  elegantly  appointed  city  building,  for  the  ordinary 
countr)'  church  is  a  very  poor  sanitary  structure. 

The  greatest  defect  appears  in  the  heating  and  ventilation ;  this 
is  brought  about  by  the  existing  conditions,  namely,  one  large 
room  heated  by  stoves;  of  course,  as  every  one  knows,  heating 
a  room  by  stoves  is  a  defective  method.  The  janitor  perhaps  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  those  individuals  whose  only  thermometer  is 
his  own  feelings;  he  perches  himself  near  the  stove,  and  as  the 
temperature  goes  up,  down  comes  an  upper  window,  and  the  cold 
air  rushes  over  your  back  or  somebody  else's  back,  and  you  or 
that  some  one  else  is  almost  sure  to  get  sick. 
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If  a  large  room  is  to  be  heated  by  stoves  the  only  way  to  secure 
anything  like  efficient  heating  and  ventilation  is  by  means  of  an 
air  shaft  or  its  equivalent — an  open  grate.  This  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged if  the  chimney  is  continued  to  the  floor.  Of  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  method  of  heating  whatsoever,  there  should  be 
double  doors  at  the  entrance  in  cold  weather. 

The  lighting  of  the  country  church  is  almost  always  inadequate, 
and  though  it  is  not  a  very  serious  defect,  for  the  church  is  used 
so  little,  it  is  nevertheless  a  factor  in  assisting  to  produce  eye  strain 
and  is  one  of  the  points  where  the  country  church  is  far  behind  its 
sister  church  in  the  citv. 

Much  has  been  claimed  for  the  individual  communion  cup ;  how- 
ever much  such  a  thing  may  be  desirable  from  a  sentimental  point 
of  view,  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  of  any  disease  having  been 
transmitted  by  the  common  cup.  A  far  more  pressing  danger  than 
the  communion  cup,  and  demanding  more  attention,  is  the  com- 
mingling of  people  from  homes  where  contagious  diseases  exist, 
especially  in  rural  districts  where  sanitary  laws  are  lax.  Quite 
often  the  coimtry  church  has  been  a  focus  for  spreading  such  dis- 
eases. 

The  village  churchyard,  and  the  city  cemetery  alike,  are  rec(^- 
nized  dangers  for  transmitting  disease  by  poisonous  wells,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  of  many  country 
churchyards  to  wells  in  the  proximity. 

We  recall  to  mind  the  instance  in  which  the  arsenic  of  an  em- 
balmed body  appeared  in  the  water  of  a  little  stream  which  flows 
through  Walnut  Town  Cemetery  in  Buffalo.  So,  too,  typhoid 
germs  have  been  transmitted  through  porous  soils  to  neighbor- 
ing wells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  bodies  are  properly  buried  in  a 
proper  soil  at  common  sense  distance  from  wells  and  water  courses 
there  is  little  or  no  danger. 

The  germs  of  typhoid,  which  is  about  the  only  disease  likely 
to  be  transmitted  by  soil-water,  can  live  only  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
in  a  body  after  burial.  Tn  fact,  all  pathogenic  germs  are  quickly 
disposed  of  in  a  decomposing  body.  Not  half  the  danger  lurks  in 
the  village  churchyard  that  exists  in  the  country  privy  and  cess- 
pool, often  within  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  the  well,  regardless  of 
the  danger  of  seepage  and  of  the  seepage  limit,  requiring  five  feet 
distance  to  every  foot  depth  of  the  well. 


AMERICAN  CLIMATOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Cau,  June  9- 

12,  1902. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Samuel  A.  Fisk^  of  Denver,  President  of  the  Association, 
opened  the  session  with  an  address,  in  part,  as  follows :  ''In  our 
short  existence  as  an  association  we  have  met  in  many  of  the  imr 
portant.  centers  of  this  country,  including  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Five  times — ^all  the  times  there  were 
— ^we  have  joined  the  other  associations  in  the  triennial  at  Wash- 
ington and  we  have  furnished  a  president  to  one  of  these  meetings, 
two  presidents  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  one  to 
the  'Pan-American. 

"We  have  visited  and  seen  for  ourselves  the  hot  springs  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  heights  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  resorts  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  the  wonders  of  Niagara,  Denver  and  the 
continental  divide,  and  now  we  are  holding  our  meeting  at  the 
western  limit  of  the  country,  on  the  border  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  inform  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  climatic 
features  of  California.  Our  members  are  leaders  in  American 
thought  and  action,  too,  in  the  lines  that  we  advocate,  and  it  does 
seem  as  though  we  vindicate  our  right  to  the  term  American.  We 
aim  to  be  national. 

"But  our  chief  claim  is  that  we  are  students  of  climate.  Others 
are  banded  together  to  study  correcting  deformities  of  the  skele- 
ton, the  eye,  the  ear,  the  skin,  or  some  particular  part  of  the 
human  anatomy,  but  our  shibboleth  is  climate.  We  do  not  aim  to 
conflict  with  the  admirable  work  of  the  weather  bureau,  but  to 
supplement  it ;  to  aid  and  assist  it.  One  of  our  chief  members  is- 
a  leading  member  of  that  bureau,  and  we  have  been  honored  by 
contributions  from  its  chief.  Our  members  are  among  the  closest 
students  of  its  data ;  they  have  been  active  in  its  support  and  exten- 
sion and  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people;  they  have 
aided  to  establish  State  weather  ttureaus  and  to  extend  this  means 
— and  a  valuable  one  it  is,  too — of  observation  in  certain  somewhat 
limited  areas. 

"Our  transactions  will  show  that  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  prevailing  climatic  characteristics  of  the  several  parts  of  our 
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country.  We  have  had  presented  to  us  researches  on  the  ocean 
climate,  the  seashore,  the  climate  of  the  interior,  that  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  that  of  more  marked  heights.  We  know  something 
^{  the  effects  of  pure  air,  coupled  with  elevation  and  dryness,  or  of 
pure  air  wafted  in  by  the  sea  breeze,  at  ocean  level  and  as  damp  as 
that  must  make  it.  But  we  are  not  students  of  climate  from  an  in- 
different, impersonal  standpoint.  It  is  our  aim  to  apply  to  the 
individual  the  results  of  our  study,  to  point  out  what  would  be 
beneficial  or  injurious.  Man — ^the  thinking,  discriminating  ani- 
mate being — ever  has  been  our  object  of  consideration.  With 
climate  as  our  watchword,  and  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
taunting,  we  have  pushed  on.  We  have  not  advocated  this  or  that 
drug,  or  this  or  that  method. 

"Man  was,  man  is  and  is  to  be,  and  for  him  were  these  things 
made  and  not  he  for  them.  The  Qimatological  Association  bears 
this  in  mind.  It  endeavors  to  use  the  noble  gift,  common  to  all 
mankind,  free  as  air,  to  use  it  aright  itself  and  to  show  others  how 
to  use  it.  This  gift  of  life  is  not  limited  to  any  one  region,  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  spot.  Man  can  live  and  does  live  north,  east, 
south  and  west.  One  place  has  characteristics  that  another  does 
not  possess  and  to  which  man  must  adopt  himself,  but  wherever  he 
lives  and  wherever  he  makes  his  home,  truth,,  the  touchstone  of 
science,  is  one  and  the  same.  She  was  there  before  man  came. 
She  will  be  there  when  man  leaves,  and  the  Lord  is  master." 

One  of  the  papers  which  elicited  much  comment  among  the 
delegates  was  that  Dr.  Roland  G.  Curtin,  of  Philadelphia,  read 
on  *'The  Influence  of  Strvchnine  on  the  Heart."    He  said : 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  large  doses  of  strychnine  in  cardiac 
disease  as  so  frequently  are  employed  in  America  at  the  present 
time.  I  realize  that  I  am  almost  alone  in  my  opinion  regarding 
the  administration  of  heroic  doses  of  this  drug  as  a  heart  tonic — 
not  that  I  wish  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  rational  doses  of  strych- 
nine in  certain  conditions  of  cardiac  weakness,  but  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the  remedy.  It  would  be  folly 
to  condemn  unreservedly  its  use  in  tonic  doses  in  selected  cases, 
or  in  full  doses  in  emergencies,  such  as  occur  in  the  acute  infec- 
tious diseases  unaccompanied  by  microscopical  changes  in  the 
pericardium  or  endocardium  or  to  help  tide  over  such  crises  as 
occur  in  primary  shock  or  operative  shock. 

"Laboratory  research  and  clinical  observations  have  established 
the  following  physiological  actions  of  strychnine  in  so  far  as  it 
effects  the  cardio-vascular  apparatus:    Physiological  doses  pro- 
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duce  vaso-motor  stimulation,  resulting  in  a  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
and  probably  stimulates  directly  the  heart  muscles  and  also  its 
peripheral  inhibitory  apparatus;  toxic  doses  cause  lowered  func- 
tional activity  of  the  motor  nerve  trunks  by  producing  exhaustion 
and  by  direct  paralytic  influence,  also  paralysis  of  the  peripheral 
vag^s  and  depression  of  the  heart  and  vaso-motor  system. 

"These  statements  are  self-explanatory  and  need  not  be  com- 
mented upon  further  than  to  say  that  the  results  vary  somewhat, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  dose  g^ven.  For  instance,  the  pri- 
mary stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centers  is  soon  followed  by  a 
fall  of  arterial  pressure  caused  by  vaso-motor  palsy,  and  if  large 
doses  are  given  an  immediate  fall  is  produced,  by  depression  of  the 
vaso-motor  centers,  without  their  being  primarily  stimulated. 
Within  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  called  to  see  several  patients, 
two  of  them  physicians,  who  have  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by 
such  treatment.  One  of  the  physicians  said :  'Doctor,  I  think  the 
trouble  is  too  much  strychnine.*  I  thought  so,  too,  for  even  slight 
pressure  on  the  bed  caused  him  to  jump,  and  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  talk  he  had  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  I  suggested, 
at  the  consultation,  that  the  question  to  be  decided  was  not  what 
should  be  given,  but  what  should  be  taken  away,  and  advised  giv- 
ing the  drug  in  much  smaller  doses. 

"Recently  I  made  an  experiment  on  a  strong  man  to  determine 
the  action  of  strychnine  upon  muscles.  The  forearm  of  a  strong, 
healthy  man  was  tested  with  a  dynameter,  and  it  was  found  that 
he  could  squeeze  eight  pounds  and  hold  it  for  three-quarters  of  a 
minute.  He  was  then  given  strychnine  up  to  its  therapeutic  limit 
and  tested  again.  This  time  the  dynameter  registered  half  a  pound 
more,  but  the  man  could  not  hold  the  instrument.  This  is  not  the 
character  of  the  contraction  which  we  desire  to  produce  in  the 
cardiac  muscle.  It  increases  the  strength  of  the  heart  grasp,  so  to 
speak,  but  the  grasp  does  not  hold  long  enough  to  fully  expel  the 
blood. 

"In  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  strychnia  the  question  may 
be  asked  what  drugs  are  to  be  given  in  the  place  of  it.  Experience 
has  led  me  to  place  the  most  dependence  upon  digitalis  and  alcohol 
—digitalis  be<:ause  of  its  remote  as  well  as  of  its  immediate  effects, 
and  alcohol  because  in  addition  to  its  being  a  diffusible  stimulant 
to  the  circulation  it  is  a  valuable  tissue  food.  Strychnia  fulfills 
neither  of  these  important  offices." 

Dr.  A.  C.  Getchell,  of  Worcester,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Climate 
of  Central  Massachusetts."    Dr.  E.  De  Schweinitz,  of  Washington, 
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on  "Some  Conqiarative  Studies  of  the  Tubercle  Bacilli  and  Their 
Importance  in  Relation  to  Tuberculosis  in  Man/'  closed  the  first 
day's  session.  His  address  was  illustrated.  Doctors  H.  B.  Baker, 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  H.  S.  Anders,  of  Philadelphia,  N«  S.  Davis,  of 
Chicago,  F.  Savary  Pearce,  of  Philadelphia,  Harold  Williams, 
J.  O.  Cobb  and  Thomas  Darlington,  Jr.,  of  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y., 
were  on  the  program  for  addresses,  but  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  at  Santa  Monica.    In  the  evening  the 
^annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Westminster  Hotel. 

Second  Day. 

William  G.  Burns,  Section  Director,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
read  a  paper  on  "Some  of  the  Salient  Climatic  Features  of  Ari- 
zona,''  as  follows :  **It  is  only  possible,  in  order  to  confine  myself 
within  the  allotted  time,  to  refer  to  the  climate  of  Arizona  in  a 
cursory  way,  for  our  climatic  features  are  as  varied  as  our  topog- 
raphy is  diversified,  and  within  the  borders  of  the  Territory  may 
be  found  all  the  gradations  from  the  vsub-tropical  to  the  high  tem- 
perate. 

"A  brief  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  Territory  leads  to  a 
better  understanding  of  its  climatic  features.  The  surface  of  Ari- 
zona is  a  succession  of  plains,  plateaus,  buttes  and  mountains, 
extending  step-like  from  sea  level  in  the  southwest  to  elevations  of 
several  thousand  feet,  toward  the  north  and  east,  attaining  an 
extreme  elevation  in  the  San  Francisco  Peak  that  stands  14,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  term  plain  is  used  as  descriptive  of  that 
portion  of  the  Territory  lying  below  the  contour  of  3,000  feet  and 
embracing  the  counties  Yuma  and  Pima,  and  portions  of  Maricopa 
and  Pinal.  The  plateau,  comprising  more  than  half  the  Territory, 
is  measured  above  the  contour  of  5,000  feet.  The  plains  and 
plateaus  are  traversed  bv  mountains  having  a  northwest  and 
southwest  trend.  Tn  the  region  of  the  plains  are  situated  the 
principal  agricultural  valleys,  nurtured  by  water  drawn  from  the 
Colorado  and  from  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries.  The  physical 
features  represent  the  rough  and .  rugged  drawings  in  Nature's 
sketch  book,  and  interspersed  here  and  there,  and  ensconced  be- 
tween ragged  mountains,  are  fertile  and  verdant  valleys,  oases  in 
the  far-reaching  desert  and  man's  reclamation  of  waste  through 
water's  magic  touch. 

'*It  is  by  reason  of  this  diversified  topography  that  we  encounter 
so  many  phases  of  climate  in  crossing  the  several  contour  lines. 
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At  any  time  of  the  year  it  is  possible  to  move  to  a  warmer  or  colder 
climate,  and  the  range  of  mean  temperature  between  the  several 
places  is  always  pronounced. 

"For  the  purpose  of  exemplification  the  climatic  features  of  a 
few  places,  widely  separated,  have  been  selected.  These  places  arc 
named  particularly  because  they  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
visitors.  In  southern  Arizona  we  have  Phoenix,  Tucson,  Oracle 
and  Yuma;  in  northern  Arizona — Prescott,  Castle  Creek,  Hot 
Springs  and  Flagstaff.  Southern  Arizona,  all  conditions  consid- 
ered, presents  the  finest  winter  climate  of  any  section  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  onlv  needs  to  be  shown  that  we  have  in 
northern  Arizona,  at  Prescott  and  at  Flagstaff,  a  delightful  sum- 
mer climate,  places  where  the  mean  temperature  in  the  hottest 
month  does  not  exceed  74°  at  Prescott,  nor  68**  at  Flag- 
staff. These  places  are  within  the  timber  line,  and  the  air 
is  charged  with  the  soothing  aroma  of  the  surrounding  extensive 
pine  forests.  The  Weather  Bureau  records  show  a  mean  temper- 
ature of  64.6**  for  Flagstaff  for  the  three  summer  months  of  1901. 
The  mean  of  the  maxima  was  80.1**  and  of  the  minima  49.1°.  The 
highest  temperature  recorded  was  92°  and  the  lowest  30**.  There 
were  27  clear,  33  partly  cloudy  and  32  cloudy  days  during  the 
period.  The  total  rainfall  was  4.56  inches  and  the  number  of  rainy 
days  (days  with  .01  or  more  of  precipitation)  was  28.  Prescott 
for  the  corresponding  period  had  a  mean  temperature  of  70.5"* ; 
mean  maxima  88.7**,  and  mean  minima  52.3°.  The  highest  tem- 
perature was  102°  and  the  lowest  33**.  There  were  48  clear,  36 
partly  cloudy  and  8  cloudy  days.  The  total  precipitation  was  5.29 
inches,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  21.  This  period  of 
healthful,  invigorating  climate  is  not  strictjy  confined  within  the 
time  named,  but  is  likewise  desirable  for  five  or  six  months  of  the 
year. 

"Before  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  climate  of  southern 
Arizona,  your  attention  is  invited  to  Oracle,  a  health  resort  about 
40  miles  northeast  of  Tucson.  On  account  of  its  elevation  it  does 
not  present  the  climate  that  its  latitude  would  indicate,  when  com- 
pared with  other  places.  It  is  somewhat  colder  in  winter,  its 
average  temperature  for  December,  January  and  February  being 
45.8,  and  it  is  cooler  in  summer,  its  average  temperature  for  June; 
July  and  August  being  78.8'.  For  the  year  1901  it  shows  269 
clear,  58  partly  cloudy  and  38  cloudy  days.  The  mean  for  the 
vear  was  62.7'' ;  the  highest  temperature  was  loi**  and  the  lowest 

**The  winter  climate  of  southern  Arizona  is  justly  famed,  and  I 
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may  state  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  not  the  terrors  depicted 
by  the  uninformed.  I  speak  of  the  climate  of  Phoenix  and  the  Salt 
River  Valley  more  in  detail,  because  the  data  is  at  hand  and  more 
available,  but  it  is  only  a  type  of  what  we  find  at  Tucson  and  Yuma, 
the  chief  difference  being  a  matter  of  elevation.  In  all  climatic  ele- 
ments they  practically  agree  except  a  slight  increase  in  preciiri- 
tation  and  wind  movement  with  elevation. 

"Meteorologists  recognize  a  path  of  storm  movement  and  fre- 
quency, along  which  there  are  pronounced  changes  in  the  weather 
conditions  every  few  days.  I  refer  to  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic 
progression,  or,  as  described  on  Weather  Bureau  maps,  areas  of 
High  and  Low.  This  path  of  atmospheric  activity  is  better  defined 
in  some  sections  than  in  others.  Southern  Arizona  is  not  within 
this  path  of  disturbance.  Violent  storms  are  infrequent. and  cold 
waves  unknown.  The  weather  is  equable  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  slight  change  in  the  mean  temperature  f rcMn  day  to  day. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  engage  your  attention  with  a  long  array 
of  figures.  Data  of  this  kind  are  better  digested  and  understood 
by  personal  inspection  and  study.  But  it  is  found  necessary  to 
present  some  information  in  figures.  These  are  taken  from  the 
annual  meteorological  summary  of  the  Phoenix  station  for  the 
year  1901.  The  mean  of  the  maxima  for  the  winter  months  was 
67.5**,  and  of  the  minima  40.2** ;  the  highest  temperature  was  85*, 
and  the  lowest  24°.  Our  cooling  process  proceeds  almost  entirely 
from  radiation,  and  there  is  a  gradual  fall  of  temperature  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  The  mean  daily  range  was  27.3**.  The  range 
between  day  and  night  is  great,  but  that  is  always  an  incident 
where  cloudless  skies  obtain.  Your  attention  is  specially  invited 
to  the  mean  daily  variability  or  change,  or  the  difference  in  the 
mean  temperature  from  day  to  day.  This  change  averaged  2.8", 
and  indicates  a  great  evenness  of  meteorological  conditions  and  a 
lack  of  sudden  and  pronounced  changes.  During  the  winter  we 
had  14  days  with  a  minimum  below  32*.  A  mean  temperature 
above  50**  was  recorded  on  65  days,  and  a  mean  above  59**  on  18 
days.  The  mean  relative  humidity  was  46  per  cent.  Professor 
Phillip  B.  Woodworth.  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  who  has  been 
making  a  special  study  in  mean  temperature  and  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  as  the  source  of  differentiation  in  the  development  and 
temperament  of  man,  says,  'that  a  thermometer  range  of  65  to  70 
degrees,  with  an  atmosphere  saturated  45  to  55  per  cent,  unite  in 
a  condition  that  is  ideal  for  man.'  Our  winter  days  closely  approx- 
imate these  conditions.  The  precipitation  (all  rainfall)  measur^ 
X.89  inches.     During  this  period  there  was  bright  sunshine  for 
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669.8  hours  out  of  a  possible  937.5,  and,  expressed  in  terms  of 
percentage,  the  average  was  72  per  cent.  This,  however,  was  the 
lowest  record  made  in  the  past  seven  years.  There  were  47  clear, 
21  partly  cloudy  and  22  cloudy  days;  there  were  nine  days  on 
which  .01  inch  or  more  of  precipitation  fell.  Fog  occurred  on 
two  days,  and  we  have  had  only  ten  days  with  fog  in  seven  years. 
The  average  wind  movement  was  3.8  miles  per  hour — 3l  gentle, 
almost  imperceptible  breeze. 

"You  have  been  shown  only  the  meteorological  conditions  obtain- 
ing during  the  winter  months.  We  could  go  further  and  show 
almost  as  favorable  conditions  for  six  months,  from  October  15th 
to  May  15th. 

''I  desire  to  touch  briefly  on  a  subject  that  is  often  discussed, 
relative  to  the  effect  of  irrigation  in  increasing  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  this  locality.  A  drop  of  ink  let  fall  into  a  hogs- 
head of  water  is  certainly  there,  but  it  would  take  a  careful  chemi- 
cal analysis  to  make  a  determination.  The  water  vapor  evaporated 
from  the  irrigated  fields  adds  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  when  the  small  area  tmder  irrigation  is  considered  with  the 
adjacent  desert  region,  and  the  great  capacity  of  surrounding  space 
for  water  vapor  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  moisture  content  is 
so  far  from  being  satisfied,  we  conclude  that  it  has  a  salubrious 
rather  than  a  deleterious  effect.  During  crop-growing  seasons, 
when  the  water  is  spread  over  the  greatest  possible  area,  relative 
humidity  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  has  been  measured. 

"No  invidious  comparisons  have  been  made  with  other  sec- 
tions laying  claim  to  climate  having  therapeutic  qualities.  An  in- 
vestigation of  our  presentation  will  show  all  we  claim.  With  an 
extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  of  335  miles,  and  an  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  of  nearly  400  miles,  embracing  an  area 
of  113,000  square  miles;  with  our  snow-capped  mountains  of  great 
elevation  extending  to  sandy  deserts  at  sea  level ;  with  our  heavily 
timbered  forests,  our  grassy  plateaus  and  extensive  deserts,  they 
all  unite  in  presenting  varied  meteorological  features  and  climatic 
conditions. 

"It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  the  requirements  of  medical 
climatology,,  nor  the  specific  climatic  conditions  necessary  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  disease,  but  the  statement  may  be  safely  advanced 
that  where  the  requirement  is  dry  air  and  constant  sunshine,  that 
condition  exists  to  an  eminent  degree  within  the  borders  of 
Arizona." 

Qimatological  data  for  the  year  1901,  appended :    Temperature, 
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highest,  112**;  lowest,  24°;  mean,  71°.  Precipitation,  total,  4.87; 
normal,  7.21;  mean  humidity,  37',  Weather,  clear,  233;  part 
cloudy,  88;  cloudy,  44;  .01  inch  or  over,  29;  percentage  of  possi- 
ble sunshine,  81.    Average  hourly  velocity  of  wind,  4.3. 

Of  the  other  papers  read,  or  presented  only,  available  space  ad- 
mits titles  only,  as  follows: 

"The  California  Climate,'^  by  Dr.  W.  F.  R.  Phillips,  the  weather 
bureau,  Washington. 

**The  Climatology  of  California,"  by  Prof.  Alexander  G.  Mc- 
Adie,  director  of  the  weather  bureau,  San  Francisco. 

**The  Climatology  of  the  Eastern  Foothills,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  San- 
born, Redlands. 

"The  Climatology  of  the  Western  Foothills,'"  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Abbott,  Pasadena. 

"The  Coast  Resorts  of  California,"  by  Dr.  William  A.  Edwards, 
Coronado. 

"Canadian  Climates  and  Health  Resorts/'  by  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale, 
Philadelphia. 

"Further  Investigations  Into  the  Blood-Count  at  High  Alti- 
tudes," by  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Colorado  Springs. 

"When  May  a  Patient  With  Tuberculosis  Return  Home  After 
a  Residence  in  Colorado  ?"  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Bonney,  Denver. 

"Sanatorium  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  Colorado,"  by  Dr. 
S.  E.  Solly,  Colorado  Springs. 

"The  Sanitary  Tent  and  Its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culosis," by  Dr.  C.  F.  Gardiner,  Colorado  Springs. 

"Research  Work,"  bv  Dr.  Henrv  Sewall,  Denver. 

"The  Effects  of  Moderate  Altitude  Upon  the  Circulation,"  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Whitney,  Denver. 

"Remarks  on  Intrathoracic  Pressure,  With  Illustrations  of  the 
Author  s  Method  of  Producing  Lung  Immobilization,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  Denison,  Denver. 

"Practice  at  Sea  Level  and  at  an  Altitude  of  Six  Thousand 
Feet,"  by  D.  W.  H.  Swan,  Colorado  Springs. 

"An  Appeal  for  the  Tuberculosis  Invalid,"  by  Dr.  B.  P.  Ander- 
sen, Colorado  Springs. 

Officers  Elected  for  Ensuing  Year. — At  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Climatological  Association  at  Los  Angeles, 
June  12,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Bridge,  Los  Angeles;  vice-presidents,  Drs.  J.  C.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia,  and  H.  S.  Orme,  Los  Angeles. 


VALUE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Sometimes  one  can  state  a  case  more  clearly  in  a  concrete  appeal 
than  in  the  abstract.  I  think  I  have  stated  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindergarten  in  the  following  communication  to  a  local  paper  more 
dearly  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  some  of  my 
editorial  friends  in  a  local  contest  to  appeal  to  me  for  a  signed 
article  on  the  question  at  issue.  Such  was  the  case  in  Winchester 
in  December  last.  I  was  2,000  miles  away  when  the  letter  reached 
me,  but  I  got  the  following  letter  back  in  season  for  use.  I  have 
too  much  experience  to  assume  over  much  credit,  but  the  fact 
is  none  the  less  gratifying  that  a  public  meeting  that  was  expected 
to  be  strongly  anti-kindergarten  voted  unanimously  the  other 
way: 

OPINION    OF    AN    EDUCATIONAL    EXPERT. 

Editor  of  the  Star; — A  prominent  citizen  of  Winchester  has 
asked  that  I  give  my  opinion  on  kindergartens  in  the  "Star*'  this 
week.  The  facts  as  stated  are  that  the  school  committee  recom- 
mends die  discontinuance  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March  because  of  small  attendance,  and 
adds  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  town  regarding 
the  kindergarten  because  of  the  expense,  which  he  claims  to  be 
large. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  local 
affairs,  and  especially  regarding  the  discontinuance  of  the  sessions 
for  the  three  winter  months;  but  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  invi- 
tation to  speak  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  whole,  and  this  need  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  relative  expense  in  Winchester. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  important  part  of  the  school  course,  and 
it  should  be  for  all  the  children  who  care  to  attend.  It  is  a  pre- 
lude to  the  school  course.  The  right  kind  of  a  kindergarten  affects 
for  great  good  the  child's  whole  school  life.  The  primary  school 
work  in  any  town  is  decidedly  improved  when  it  follows  the 
kindergarten.  Primary  school  work  is  in  a  better  spirit,  and  the 
child  is  in  a  vastly  better  mental  attitude. 

Whoever  knows  what  the  kindergarten  has  done  for  the  towns 
in  which  it  has  been  well  tried  knows  that  to  abolish  it  would  be 
to  double  the  number  of  primary  teachers.  No  primary  school 
teacher  can  do  reputable  work  with  newcomers  if  she  has  more 
than  twenty-five  children.    All  statistics  demonstrate  that  in  towns 
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and  cities  with  no  public  kindergartens  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
primary  children  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  or  second 
grade  over,  so  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  primary  schools  must 
be  charged  up  to  tlie  absence  of  the  kindergarten. 

I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  and 
wisely  tried  that  the  kindergarten  is  no  appreciable  expense. 

Hurl  fifty  children  upon  a  primary  teacher  and  it  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  in  two  years  fully  forty  per  cent,  .prove 
to  be  the  unfittest — and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  forty  per  cent, 
never  get  on  well,  for  they  are  never  well  on  their  feet. 

I  am  certain  that  the  greatest  waste  ever  discovered  in  the  school 
system  has  been  the  way  in  which  we  have  allowed  from  fifty 
to  sixty  children,  from  all  kinds  of  homes  and  all  conditions  of 
maturity,  to  be  thrust  upon  the  teacher,  who  did  the  best  she  could, 
but  the  best  was  to  leave  many  of  them  in  the  state  of  suspended 
intellectual  activity  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  ever  to  catch  up. 

From  a  good  kindergarten  there  are  never  any  stupid  children, 
never  any  that  have  not  had  a  good  start.  The  kindergarten  does 
not  provide  brains,  but  it  gives  the  brains  of  every  child  a  fair  start 

I  speak  from  a  pretty  fair  comprehension  of  the  school  system 
of  thirty-six  States  of  the  Union,  from  some  personal  acquaint-^ 
ance  with  it,  and  from  a  close  study  of  the  conditions  of  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  kindergarten  is 
the  most  humane,  most  judicious,  most  economical  expenditure  of 
money  in  the  entire  system.  If  I  had  to  save  money  anywhere  in 
the  system,  it  would  be  in  the  last  year  in  the  high  school  rather 
than  in  the  kindergarten,  and  I  certainly  would  not  do  that  unless 
it  was  to  save  the  town  from  bankruptcy.  I  am  certain  that  the 
money  in  a  good  kindergarten  is  the  best  money  expended  in  any 
town.  A.  E.  WiNSHiP. 

The  above  is  here  printed  by  request. — Journal  of  Education. 


ONE    WAY    TO    FIGHT    CONTAGION,    AND    WHAT 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 


By  Charles  V.  Chapin,  M.  D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


An    editorial    in    the   "Medical    News"    not   long    since    re- 
ferred to  the  discouraging  experience  of  a  city  which,  after  adq3t- 
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ing  new  and  stringent  meftsures  for  combating  communicable 
diseases,  found  that  the  diseases,  the  control  of  which  had  been  at- 
tempted, had  increased  rather  than  diminished.  I  suspect  that- 
this  experience  is  not  unique.  We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  of 
hopeful  prophecy  about  stamping  out  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
but  we  still  have  them  with  us,  though  it  is  true  they  are  not  so 
cowmon  as  in  former  years. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  communicable  disease  in  our  cities 
indicates  only  a  moderate  success  for  our  present  methods  of  noti- 
fication, isolation  and  disinfection.  The  history  of  Boston,  for 
instance,  is  a  discouraging  one.  Boston  has  more  ample  hospital 
facilities  for  caring  for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  cases  than  any 
odier  large  city.  Its  physicians  are  not  surpassed  by  any  as  re- 
gards intelligence,  education  and  public  spirit.  The  proportion  of 
cases  reported  is  very  large.  Regulations  in  regard  to  isolation  are 
stringent  and  unusually  well  enforced,  yet  the  number  of  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  is  not  perceptibly  less  than  in  other 
cities.  In  England,  where  many  more  tiian  half  the  cases  of  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria  in  the  large  cities  are  removed  to  hospitals, 
these  diseases  prevail  almost  as  extensively  as  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  increasing  practice  of  isolation  in  these 
diseases  has  had  its  influence  in  their  diminution,  but  the  prc^ess 
made  has  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  was  hoped. 

The  writer  has  little  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  chief  reason  for 
this.  It  is  the  existence  in  the  community  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  infected  persons  who  are  only  very  slightly  sick,  or  are 
not  sick  at  all.  A  careful  study  of  the  cases  of  these  diseases  as 
they  occur  demonstrates  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  connect  them 
with  existing  cases  already  recognized.  Our  methods  of  isolation, 
so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  acknowledged  cases,  seem  to  be 
effectual.  Every  health  officer  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
unknown  sources  of  infection  which  cause  the  trouble.  The 
milder  the  infection,  the  less  likely  are  the  infected  persons  to  be 
known,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  control  them.  The  present 
outbreak  of  smallpox  is  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  affection,  very 
many  cases  being  unrecognized.  That  many  persons  who  are  only 
slightly  ill,  or  perhaps  entirely  well,  are  dangerously  infected  with 
diphtheria  is  well  known.  Bacteriological  studies  reveal  the  fact 
that  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  healthy  persons  are  infected 
with  growing  diphtheria  bacilli.  It  is  true  that  the  bacilli  are  not 
virulent  in  every  case,  but  even  if  they  are  virulent  in  only  a  small 
proportion,  we  yet  have  enough  to  render  it  likely  that  these  in- 
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fected  well  pertons  are- the  chief  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

V  While  we  are  searching  for  better  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
•diseases,  there  is  one  line  of  warfare  against  them  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  more  energetically.  If  unrecognized  infection  is 
moving  about  among  us,  each  of  us  must  l^am  to  protect  himself. 
In  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  scarlet  fever  in  its  early  stages, 
and  doubtless  in  smallpox,  the  virus  is  contained  in  the  secretions 
of  the  nose  and  mouth.  People  should  be  taught  to  take  care  of 
their  own  secretions  and  to  ayoid  contact  with  the  secretions  of 
others.    In  other  words,  they  shguld  be  taught  to  be  clean. 

This  matter  was  recently  brought  up  in  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Health  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  and  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  he  is  a  member,  drew  up  a  report  urging  the  teach- 
ing of  cleanliness  among  school  children  and  suggesting  methods 
therefor.  The  means  urged  were  as  follows:  (i)  Lectures  to 
teachers  on  the  relatioivof  cleanliness  to  health;  (2)  the  distribu- 
tion of  circulars  on  this  subject;  (3)  object  teaching  by  the  scho(d 
department.  The  municipality  should  set  an  example  in  cleanli- 
ness in  the  provisions  made  for  the  pupils.  The  drinking  cup  used 
in  common  by  the  pupils  should  be  abolished.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  text-books,  especially  if  furnished  by  the 
State,  and  soiled  books  should  never  be  given  out.  Pencils,  pens, 
-etc.,  should  be  absolutely  separate  for  each  pupil.  If  slates  are 
used  each  child  should  be  required  to  use  for  erasing  a  cloth  or 
sponge  kept  in  his  or  her  desk.  If  modeling  clay  is  used  each 
pupil's  portion  should  be  kept  by  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  school  authorities  should  provide  that  each  pupil  shall  have 
its  own  private  school  material,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  shall 
be  used  in  common. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  following  circular  has  recently 
been  distributed  among  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in 
Providence,  and  similar  but  briefer  rules  will  be  distributed  amcxig 
the  children.  This  circular  is  here  given  because  it  is  bdieved 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  principles  of  cleanliness  which  should  be 
practiced  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  CLEANLINESS  AMONG  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

The  poisons  of  some  of  the  common  and  also  of  some  of  the 
most  loathsome  diseases  are  frequently  contained  in  the  mouth. 
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•  In  such  cases  anything  which  is  moistened  by  the  saliva  of  the 
infected  person  may,  if  it  touches  the  lips  of  another,  convey 
disease.    The  more  direct  the  contact  the  greater  the  danger. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  health  officials  to  keep  in.  isolation  all 
persons  having  communicable  disease  during  the  time  that  they 

.  are  infectious.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  impossible.  Little  re^ 
straint  is  put  on  certain  mild  diseases,  such  as  measles,  whooping- 
coughy  chicken-pox  and  mumps,  and  even  such  diseases  as  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever  and  tuberculosis  are  frequently  so  mild  as  to 
be  unnoticed,  and  children  affected  with  them  mingle  freely  with 
others.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  one  of  the  chief  vehicles 
of  contagion  is  the  secretion  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  believed 
that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  contagion  by  teaching  habits  of 
cleanliness.  But  if  such  instruction  is  to  be  effectual  it  must  be 
continuous.  The  teacher  must  notice  and  correct  violations  of 
those  rules  as  habitually  as  the  violations  of  the  more  formal  school 
rules  are  corrected. 

Even  if  the  question  of  disease  and  contagion  did  not  enter  into 
the  matter  at  all  the  subject  ought  to  be  given  more  attention 

;  by  teachers.  Our  schools  should  not  only  teach  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  but  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  important  that  they  should 
inculcate  cleanliness,  decency,  refinement  and  manners.    Qeanli- 

.  ness  should  be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  even  if  it  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  health. 

TEACH  THE  CHILDREN 

Not  to  spit;  it  is  rarely  necessary.  To  spit  on  a  slate,  floor,  or 
.  sidewalk,  is  an  abomination. 

Not  to  put  the  fingers  into  the  mouth. 

Not  to  pick  the  nose. 

Not  to  wet  the  finger  with  saliva  in  turning  the  leaves  of  books. 

Not  to  put  pencils  into  the  mouth  or  moisten  them  with  the 
lips. 

Not  to  put  money  into  the  mouth. 

Not  to  put  pins  into  the  mouth. 

Not  to  put  anything  into  the  mouth  except  food  and  drink. 

Not  to  swap  apple  cores,  candy,  chewing  g^um,  half-eaten  food, 
.  whistles  or  bean  blowers  or  anything  that  is  habitually  put  in  the 
mouth. 

Teach  the  children  to  wash  the  hands  and  face  often.  See  that 
they  keep  them  clean.    If  a  child  is  coming  down  with  a  com- 
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mtinicable  disease  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  less  chance 
of  infecting  persons  and  things  if  the  hands  and  face  are  wa^ed 
clean  and  not  daubed  with  the  secretions  of  the  noee  and  mouth. 

Teach  the  children  to  turn  the  face  aside  when  coughing  and 
sneezing,  if  they  are  facing  another  person. 

Children  should  1^  taught  that  their  bodies  are  their  own  pri* 
vate  possessions,  that  personal  cleanliness  is  a  duty,  that  the  mouth 
is  for  eating  and  speaking,  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  pocket,  and 
the  lips  should  not  take  the  place  of  fingers. — From  Medical  News, 
March  8,  1902. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Treatment  of  Mental  Alienation  by  Continuous 
Baths. — On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Progres  Medical  of  July 
19th  is  the  following : 

On  the  third  day  of  May  last  we  published  an  article  on  this 
subject,  because  the  documents  then  given  showed  that  the  subject 
was  under  earnest  consideration. 

We  then  said  that  the  French  psychiatrists  had  for  a  long  time 
applied  prolonged  baths  but  that  we  did  not  think  that  the  nig^t 
bath  had  been  long  in  use  in  France,  at  least  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  this  treatment  presented  both  for  the  attendants  and  for 
the  patients. 

But  in  its  historical  development  during  the  fifty  years  of  the 
medico-psychological  society,  M.  Reitti  has  remarked  that  truth 
as  well  as  error  has  its  unconscious  devotees. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Bonnefous  on  baths  long  continued 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  mental  alienation,  which  was 
cited  at  the  Seance  of  January  25,  1869,  was  given  (Annales 
medico-psychologiques,  serie  V.,  t.  I,  1869,  p.  433). 

M.  Bonnefous  calls  "the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  use  of 
continuous  baths  continued  during  days  and  weeks  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  forms  of  mental  alienation.^'  He  furnishes  cases  in 
its  support,  and  he  advances  the  opinion  that  D.  Turck,  of  Plcwn- 
bieres  has  greatly  injured  the  general  use  of  baths,  because  while 
insisting  on  their  general  efficacy  he  has  put  forward  a  very 
strong  objection  to  their  use  by  calling  such  cases  incurables  and 
little  benefited  by  treatment  in  asylums. 
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The  facts  advanced  by  M.  Bonnefous  prove  that  he  occupies  a 
distmct  place  in  r^ard  to  this  method,  one  which  he  attributes  to 
Brierre  de  Boisment  and  to  Casimir  Pinel.  The  treatment  mi- 
nutely described  is,  with  some  difference,  that  which  I  have  found 
detailed  in  German  journals.  (See  Annates,  p.  439,  440.)  He  gives 
importance  to  ccmtinued  baths  combined  with  repose  in  bed. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  account  that  concludes  my  bulle- 
tin remains  perfectly  exact. 

The  method  has  not  continued  in  favor,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  confine  our  countrymen  in  the  water  without  using  the 
famous  convercle  (Annates,  p.  538),  and  that  required  a  special 
service  because  public  opinion  was  opposed  to  its  use. 

Then  is  it  not  true  that  every  therapeutic  method  has  its  indica- 
tions and  its  contraindications? 

Still  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  establish  than  the  indica- 
tions and  the  contraindications  in  such  cases,  for  no  matter  what 
method  of  treatment  be  applied  to  cases  of  mental  alienation  there 
are  some  who,  while  they  are  suffering,  are  habitually  under  con- 
trol and  repose  in  bed,  yet  are  found  to  be  uncomfortable  in  this 
apparent  repose.  Let  us  then  study  the  indications  and  the  contra- 
indications without  exhibiting  too  much  eagerness  to  arrive  at 
general  conclusions ;  give  every  test  a  fair  trial.    P.  Keraval. 

Wounds  by  the  L^bel  Bayonet. — La  Nouvelle  Rezme  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  article  on  the  effects  of  modern  arms  by 
Maurice  Buret.  (See  Progres  Medical,  July  19,  1902.)  The 
following  paragraph  on  wounds  produced  by  the  bayonet  of  the 
Lebel  gun  is  given. 

This  bayonet  makes  a  quadrangidar  but  very  small  wound  when 
it  strikes  the  body  perpendicularly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  weapon  is  oblique  the  wound  presents  all  the  forms 
possible,  according  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  from  a  circular  orifice 
to  an  irregular  and  serrated  edge.  The  hemorrhage  is  always  very 
small,  or  even  absent.  The  pain  varies  with  the  depth;  it  may 
cause  only  the  sensation  of  a  slight  puncture  or  be  followed  by 
excessive  agony  and  even  complete  syncope  when  internal  organs 
are  punctured.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  bayonet  thrust  is  not 
always  followed  by  fatal  results.  If  some  complication  does  not 
follow  the  healing  of  the  wound  may  progress  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  In  eight  days  the  cicatrization  is  often  complete.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  if  there  is  no  lesion  of  an  important 
organ,  as  the  heart,  one  of  the  large  vessels,  the  lungs,  etc.,  and  if 
internal  hemorrhage  does  not  set  in,  resulting  in  almost  immediate 
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death,  .the  prognosis  is  favorable,  and  in  such  cases  recovery  is 
the  rule. 

.Resection  of  Cervical  Sympathetic. — M.  Francois  Franck: 
read  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine  on  the  presentation  of  a  paper  • 
by  MM.  Jonnesco  and  Floresco,  of  Bucharest,  on  the  phenomena 
following  the  resection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  a  report,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  we  present  here  {Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  July  6,; 
1902) : 

Among  the  changes  following  the  resection  of  the  cervical  sym-3 
pathetic  some  are  persistent,  others  of  short  duration.  Among  the. 
former  may  be  mentioned  the  closing  of  the  pupil,  the  falling  of  the=i 
upper  lid,  the  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  bulb, 
the  gums,  the  brain,  etc.  These  congestival  changes  may  last: 
for  three  years  after  the  operation.  .  : 

On  the  contrary,  the  diminution  of  the  ocular  tension,  the.  sup-;  3 
pression  of  the  function  of  perspiring,  the  difficulty  of  mastication  i 
and  deglutition,  the  influence  on  nutrition  and  the  hyperesthesia ; 
tend  to  disappear  or  disappear  completely  after  a  short  time. 

The  resection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  does  not  cause  any: 
general  disturbance  of  the  system.  Physical  or  intellectual  de-. 
velopment  after  the  operation,  no  matter  what  the  age  may  be,  are : 
in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  surgical  intervention. 

Automatic  Retractors  of  the  Tongue. — M.  Laborde  pre-  * 
sented  a  V  Academie  de  Medecine  two  models  of  automatic  tractors; 
of  the  tongue;  one  acts  by  a  clock  movement;  the  other  is  acted; 
on  by  an  electric  motor ;  an  accumulator  enables  the*  apparatus  to* 
work  during  six  hours  (Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  June  29,  1902). 

On  this  occasion  M.  Laborde  presented  a  case  of  M.  Paul  Dei- 
bet,  which,  in  a  case  of  grave  syncope  from  chloroform  that  had^ 
resisted  all  the  classical  means,  restored  the  patient  to  life  by^ 
means  of  rhythmic  traction  of  the  tongue.  ' 

An  interesting  part  of  this  fact  is  that  these  tractions  are  of  no ' 
power  so  long  as  they  are  made  by  holding  only  the  extremity" 
of  the  tongue.  They  became  more  active  from  the  moment  that'* 
the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  was  grasped.  M.  Laborde' 
has  insisted  in  all  his  preceding  communications  on  the  necessity 
of  holding  at  least  one-third  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue; 
without  that  no  action  is  communicated  to  the  larynx  and  its 
neryous  organs  are  not  brought  into  action.  ' 

•  -  •  -   •  ^ 

.  Ligature  of  Vena  Cava   Inferior. — M.   Houzel  presented 
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("Gazette  Hebdoxnadaire,"  May  ^25,  1902)  to  the  Societe  de 
Giirurgie  a  conmiunication  on  the  application  of  a  ligature  on  the. 
inferior  vena  cava  which  was  followed  by  a  perfect  cure.  The 
patient  was  a  woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age^  for  whom  I  had. 
incised  a  pyonephrosis,  and  who  some  time  after  that  iteration, 
returned  in  a  state  bordering  on  cachexia,  for  which  I  decided  to 
perform  a  nephrectomy.  The  peri-renal  adhesions  rendered  the 
operation  extremely  difficult,  and  the  vena  cava  was  torn  on  its 
length  to  the  extent  of  about  one  centimetre.  I  tried  to  apply  a 
lateral  suture,  but  as  the  blood  continued  to  flow,  I  applied  two 
catgut  ligatures,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  vascular 
wound.  The  results  following  the  operation  were  without  com- 
plication, and  the  patient  recovered  rapidly.  There  was,  follow- 
ing the  operatipn,  only  a  little  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.. 
The  operation  was  performed  just  a  year  ago,  and  this  woman 
ccntinues  her  business  without  experiencing  any  trouble  in  the 
circulation. 

« 

EcTHOL  IN  Scarlet  Fever. — ^John  M.  Turk,  M.  D.,  Canton, 
Ga.  (New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May,  1902),* 
after  having  used  ecthol  for  one  year  in  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever,  says  that  it  has  accomplished  more  than  any  agent  he  has 
ever  used  in  a  practice  of  forty-three  years.  Ecthol  robs  scarlet 
fever  of  all  the  distressing  sequels,  such  as  nephritis,  ear  com- 
plications, adenitis,  membranous  angina,  etc.,  if  the  remedy  is  given 
early  enough  and  as  often  as  two  or  three  hours,  in  bad  cases,  un- 
til desquamation  is  over,  then  not  so  often.  A  great  many  of  his 
cases  were  malignant  and  quite  a  number  ushered  in  with  con* 
vulsions.  In  some  cases  he  gave  double  the  prescribed  dose.  It 
prevents  in  a  large  degree  the  disintegration  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
will  not  disappoint  any  who  may  use  it  in  scarlet  fever. 

Urotropin  in  Typhoid  Fever. — In  "A  Review  of  the  Progress 
of  Therapeutics  for  the  Last  Twelve  Months,"  presidential  addres^ 
delivered  before  the  American  Therapeutic  Society,  New  York, 
May  13,  1902,  Prof.  R.  W.  Wilcox  said  (Medical  News,  June  7, 
1902) :  -  • 

"In  enteric  fever  the  cvstitis  is  cured  and  the  urine  freed  from 
the  bacillus  of  Eberth  by  Urotropin.  It  has  established  its  place  as 
the  most  certain  and  useful  urinary  antiseptic  and  has  come  to 
Stay.*' 

.-JpAiTS  NpuvEAUX.-:— Injection  intraTveiuieuse  d'oxygene,. 
The  terrible  iaccidents  'that  follow  the  introduction  of  air  into 
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the  veins  is  well  known.  G.  Gaertner  has  bad  the  idea  of  inquir- 
ing if  the  injection  of  pure  oxygen  into  the  dog  would  give  rise 
to  the  same  accident  as  the  introduction  of  air.  He  has  fuUy  ife- 
termined  that  the  injection  of  pure  oxygen  is  harmless  if  the  en- 
trance is  made  slowly  and  with  a  light  pressure;  considerabte 
quantities  of  oxygen  may  be  injected  into  the  circulation;  the 
venous  blood  becomes  arterialized  so  perfectly  that  in  the  right 
heart  the  blood  is  of  a  bright  red.  During  the  injection  of  the 
oxygen  the  arterial  tension  is  not  perce^ibly  modified  while  dur- 
ing the  injection  of  air  it  is  very  greatly  lowered.  Gaertner  has 
made  during  the  last  two  years  very  many  experiments  on  the 
dog.  The  uniformity  of  the  results  fully  authorizes  the  pr(^x>sitioa 
to  try  the  experiment  on  man  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  the  broncho-pulmonary  organs,  as  in.  foreign  bodies 
causing  obstruction  in  croup,  continued  pneumonia  in  oxycarbon- 
ate  intoxication ;  in  the  asphyxia  in  new-bom  children  the  oxygen 
should  be  introduced  into  the  umbilical  vein. 

That  is  a  very  bold  therapeutic  application,  but  one  that  seems 
perfectly  legitimate  in  view  of  the  well-conducted  and  satisfactory 
experiments  ( Ueber  intravenose  SaucrstoMnfuston,  Wiener  Klin- 
ische  WoChenschrift,  Nos.  27  and  28,  1902). 

Dr.  J.  Sabrazes. 

ABROGATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  SACCHARINE. 

W.  P.  Atwell,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Roulaix,  reports  (April  8,  1902) 
that  the  French  Legislature  recently  voted  a  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  saccharine  and  all  other  artificial  sweetening,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  kindred  substances  as  are  used  in  pharmacies. 

Mr.  E.  Eloir,  a  scientist  of  Lille,  maintains  that  saccharine,  the 
so-called  **sugar  of  the  poor,''  can  be  replaced  advantageously  by 
good  crystallized  sugar,  the  direct  product  of  French  refineries, 
and  insists  that  this  should  be  exempt  from  all  duty. 

As  the  cost  of  sugar  production  is  greater  in  France  than  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  as  labor  and  transport  command  higher 
rates,  Mr.  Eloir  urges  an  increase  in  duty  of  5  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grammes (96  cents  per  220  pounds)  upon  foreign  sugars  imported 
into  France. 

The  retail  prices  of  sugar  per  kilogramme  (2.2046  pounds) 
have  been,  prior  to  October,  1901 :  Loaf  sugar  23  cents,  powdered 
sugar  23  cents,  crystallized  sugar  21  cents.  Since  October,  1901 : 
Loaf  sugar  22  cents,  powdered  sugar  23  cents,  crystallized  sugar 
19  cents. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

But  few  subjects  in  the  purview  of  preventive  medicine  have  re- 
ceived more  earnest  attention  by  sanitarians  during  recent  years 
than  school  hygiene.  But  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  the  school 
teaching  of  hygiene  has  continuously  lagged  behind  school  house 
sanitation ;  that  the  architects  and  builders  of  school  houses  have 
shown  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the 
schools  than  the  school  teachers,  who  have  all  along  shown  igno- 
rance, or  neglect,  of  available  resources. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  The  Sanitarian  had  occasion  to  pub- 
lish a  fairly  representative  picture  of  school  teachers'  neglect,  as 
it  at  that  time  obtained. 

A  recently  constructed  city  grammar  school,  heated  by  seven 
hot-air  furnaces,  and  reputed  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  invited 
a  visit.  On  inspection,  beginning  in  the  basement,  where  the 
janitor  and  family  lived,  the  first  object  that  attracted  attention 
was  a  large  air  shaft,  extending  from  the  side  wall  close  up  under- 
the  floor  to  one  of  the  large  furnaces  and  then  with  a  right  angle 
turned  down  and  entering  the  floor  beside  the  brick-wall  inclosure 
of  one  of  the  large  furnaces.  This  ostensibly  "fresh  air*'  conduit, 
the  janitress,  who  accompanied  the  inspector,  said,  in  reply  to 
inquiry,  was  always  kept  open,  and,  showing  the  damper,  which 
on  this  particular  occasion  happened  to  be  closed,  apparently  to 
the  surprise  of  the  janitress.  The  damper  was  quite  loose  and 
easily  pulled  out,  and  from  the  crevices,  even  before  pulling 
it  out,  a  distinct  and  disagreeable  odor  was  realized. 

Going  outside  (it  was  a  cold,  drizzly  day),  and  proceeding  to 
the  mouth  of  the  air  shaft,  it  was  found  to  be  closed  by  a  thin 
stone  slab  set  up  against  it,  except  by  open  crevices  of  an  inch  or 
two  on  either  side  near  the  base.  Turning  the  slab  down  at 
once  revealed  the  source  of  the  odor  at  the  damper — a  hen  and 
chickens !  A  complete  reversal  of  the  purpose  of  the  function  of 
the  air  shaft,  in  that  it  provided  a  supply  of  fowl  air  instead  of 
fresh.  Of  the  whole  seven  furnaces  one  only  had  an  unobstructed 
fresh  air  shaft ;  but  one,  however,  was  obstructed  by  a  hen  roost. 
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Proceeding  to  inspect  the  efficacy  of  the  ventilating  shafts, 
the  janitor  was  found  in  the  third  story  attending  a  magic  lantern 
in  a  crowded  room  at  a  lecture.  The  windows  were  closed  to  ex- 
clude the  light,  and  the  air  was  sickening.  After  considerable 
waiting  he  had  time  to  show  the  passageway  to  the  roof,  but  then 
he  had  difficulty  in  finding  his  key,  meanwhile  protesting  that 
examination  was  wholly  unnecessary,  that  there  were'  several 
ventilating  flues,  each  one  carried  up  separately  like  a  chimney, 
and  communicating  with  an  open  ventilator.  But  inspection  was 
insisted  upon,  and  the  key  was  finally  found. 

The  flues  were  grouped  at  the  top  on  each  side  of  the  house, . 
each  group  appearing  to  open  into  a  separate  cupola.     But  on 
ascending  to  the  roof  the  first  one  of  the  two  cupolas  come  to  was . 
found  to  be  floored,  the  floor  resting  upon  the  top  of  and  closing 
the  shafts  of  that  side  of  the  house.    The  janitor  was  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this — said  it  had  been  so  ever  since  he  had  been, 
there.    But  on  further  reflection,  after  some  probing,  he  thought 
his  boy  had  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  cupola  for  a  pigeon 
house !    The  principal  of  the  school  knew  nothing  about  these  new 
adaptations  of  the  ostensible  provision  for  school-house  sanitation 
— didn't  consider  it  any  of  his  business. 

And,  shortly  after  publishing  this  description,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  "hygiene"  of  the  Board  of  Education  made  a 
personal  call  on  the  editor  of  The  Sanitarian,  and  took  him  se-. 
verely  to  task  for  "scandalizing  the  public  schools  of  New  York  !'* . 
He  was  alike  ignorant  of  the  conditions  as  the  principal  of  the. 
school — had  never  given  them  any  concern. 

As  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Brooklyn,  i877-'78, 
the  editor  discovered  conditions  of  the  newer  public  school  build- 
ings there,  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  one  above  described,  ex- 
cept the  hen  roost  and  pigeon  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
and  the  same  inattention  by  the  teachers.  Moreover,  on  inter-, 
course  with  his  fellow  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  none 
of  them  had  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  subject;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  school-house  committee,  in  particular,  "thought  .it  a 
great  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  new  member  to  reflect,  as, 
he  had  done,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  the  board  who. 
had  faithfully  served  it  for  many  years.'' 

But  the  new  member  persisted.  He  exposed  the  abominable  con- 
ditions at  every  turn.  There  were  many  classrooms  so  overcrowded, 
as  to  afford  less  than  50  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil,  several, 
less  than  30,  and  one — in  a  school  house  in  the  district,  presided. 
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oyer  by  the  chairman  of  the  school-house  committee— but  17 1 
It  took  him  six  months  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  hygiene.  Yet  the  teachers 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  regarding  themselves — from 
the  principals  down — as  the  mere  passive  instruments  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  upon  whom  they  depended. 

The.  older  readers  of  The  Sanitarian  are  doubtless  mindful 
of  the  interest  it  aroused  in  school  hygiene  by  reports,  contribu- 
tions and  editorials  on  the  "Perils  of  Education,^'  "Brain  Culture,*' 
"School-Room.  Stunting,'*  etc.,  leading  up  to  the  period  of  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  schocd  hygiene  and  physiology  into  public 
schools,  and  by  the  making  of  many  books  on  the  subject.  At  first, 
mere  compends  of  human  physiology,  better  suited  to  the  cram- 
ming necessity  of  backward  medical  students  than  to  the  public 
schools ;  and  others  more  recently  supplanting  school  hygiene  and 
elementary  physiology  with  the  therapeutics  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  to  such  a  degree  as  to  challenge  the  knowledge  of  thera- 
peutics as  taught  in  meilical  schools  of  the  highest  standing — ^the 
teachers  all  the  while  passive. 

No  wonder  that  the  question  has  now  arisen  among  philo- 
sophical educators  whether  school  hygiene  had  not  better  be  alto- 
gether dispensed  with  than  pursued  under  present  conditions. 

Evidently  a  twofold  mistake  obtains :    The  incompetency  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  to  solve  the  requirement,  but  with  no  discredit 
to  either  party ;  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers  to  properly  ap- 
preciate and  teach  what  thev  never  have  learned,  and  the  inca- 
pacity  of  the  pupils  to  comprehend  the  subject  as  presented  in  the 
books.    The  books  in  use  are  overloaded  with  matter  beyond  the: 
capacity,  necessity  or  opportunity  of  the  schools,  while  they  are. 
altogether  deficient  in  practical  knowledge.    There  should  be  but: 
a  minimum  of  anatomy,  so  much  of  physiology  as  appertains  to 
nutrition  of  body  and  mind,  a  maximum  of  hygiene  comprehend-- 
ing  all  the  conditions  promotive  of  health,  and  a  knowledge  of  all: 
the  conditions  in  conflict  with  it.    All  this- might  be  called  sanitary^ 
science. 

School  hygiene  means  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  based, 
upon  the  laws  of  physiology  and  pathological  knowledge ;  of  the 
requirements  for  healthy  development  and  how  to  maintain  them, 
as  related  to  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children  and  youth, 
and  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  promotive  of  the  supply  ofc 
such  requirements...  It  is,,  in  short,,  necessary  for  the  conservation 
of  both  mental  and  bodilv  health  that  the  consideration  of  all  the. 
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known  conditions  that  favor  or  impair  the  plastic  growth  of  the 
system  should  be  at  the  conunand  of  the  teacher.  The  incapacity 
of  children  and  youth  to  grasp  physiological  knowledge  as  pre- 
sented in  the  books  used  is  well  known  to  every  school  teacher 
who  has  ever  tried  to  so  present  it,  and  without  any  discredit  to 
the  teacher.  The  subject  requires  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  disease,  as  well  as  of  health,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Hence 
the  competent  teacher  must  not  only  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
physical  ability  as  well  as  mental  capacity  of  his  pupils,  but  have 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  quickening  and  increasing 
their  discriminating  aptitude  on  physiological  principles,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  best  brain  is  of  but  little  value,  if  there  be 
not  enough  physical  strength  to  use  it,  and  hence  to  undertake  to 
satisfy  the  one  source  of  power  by  sacrificing  the  other  is  the 
reigning  folly  of  all  superficial  teachers,  and  of  none  so  much  as 
superficial  teachers  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Evidently  school  hygiene,  to  be  effectually  taught,  requires  the 
practical  effort  of  the  trained  sanitarian  on  a  physiological  basis,  by 
lectures — ^short  lectures  adapted  to  the  receptive  capacity  of  the 
pupils.  So  taught  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  conjunction  with 
books  divested  of  superfluous  matter,  as  suggested,  or  without  any 
books  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  would  accomplish  an  eminently  use- 
ful purpose  and  have  rid  the  teachers  of  an  embarrassing  subject. 

A  NEW  SLAVERY. 

The  reputation  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  for  kindness 
to  their  negro  slaves,  lest  they  should  be  overworked  and  stunted, 
before  the  war,  seems  likely  to  be  forever  cast  into  oblivion  by 
the  enslavery  of  their  children. 

A  representative  of  "The  Dry  Goods  Economist"  (New  York), 
who  has  been  making  a  personal  investigation  of  this  matter,  and 
has  written  several  valuable  articles  for  his  journal  on  the  topic, 
sums  up  his  findings  as  follows: 

"First,  that  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
cotton-operatives  are  mere  children. 

"Second,  that  they  work  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 

"Third,  that  they  are  paid  from  lo  to  50  cents  a  day. 

"Fourth,  that  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  make 
from  50  to  75  cents  a  day. 

"Fifth,  that  adults  rarely  make  over  a  dollar  a  day,  and  that 
on  piece  work. 
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"Sixth,  dtat  the  cUldren^s  wofk,  tiioqgfa  not  heavy,  is  grkiding 
and  nerve-raeking. 

"^Serenth^  that  the  constant  buzz  of  whirring  wheels,  the  high 
temperature,  and  vitiated  air — conditions  inseparable  from  cotton- 
mills — wear  down  the  stoutest  frame  and  strongest  nerves,  and 
the  diildren  so  emploTcd  ere  long  lose  the  bright  eye,  healthy 
glow,  and  elastic  step  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  youth. 

''Eighth,  that  in  many  cases  these  urchins  are  held  in  hopeless 
bondage  to  their  illiterate,  heartless^  and  avaricious  parents. 

''Ninth,  that  the  normal  order  of  things  is,  alas,  too  often  in- 
verted, and  the  saddening  spectacle  presented  of  weak  children 
supportinjEt  able-bodied  parents,  in  lieu  of  parents  supporting  their 
off sprii^. 

"Tenth,  that  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  such  tmlers  can  read  or 
write/' 


MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


New  York. — ^The  State  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts  as 
follows :  Maritime  District :  Includes  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester  County.  Hudson  Valley 
District:  All  the  counties  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
except  Westchester,  to  and  including  Albany  and  Rensselaer. 
Adirondack  and  Northern  District:  The  northern  section  of  the 
State — ^the  counties  of  Washington,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex, 
Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis.  Mohawk 
Valley  District :  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Saratoga,  Montgomery, 
Fulton,  Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  Southern  Tier  District: 
The  seven  counties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  East 
Central  District :  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Madison,  Chenango, 
Onondaga  and  Cortland  counties.  West  Central  District:  Ca- 
yuga, Tompkins,  Seneca,  Schuyler,  Ontario,  Yates,  Livingston, 
Genesee  and  Wyoming  coimties.  Lake  Ontario  and  Western  Dis- 
trict :  Oswego,  Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie  coun- 
ties. 

Bulletin  for  June,  1902 : 

Maritime  District,  3,948,902;  deaths,  6,579;  death  rate,  17.09; 
per  cent  of  deaths  under  five  years,  34.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  200;  from  typhoid,  48;  from  smallpox. 
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:  57;  scarlet  fever,  98;  diphtheria  and  croup,  184;  diarrhceal  dis- 
eases, 587;  consumption,  650;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  644.  . 

Hudson  Valley,  690,000:  Deaths  776;  death  rate  14.0;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  20.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  73;  typhoid,  12;  scarlet  fever,  4;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  II ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  11 ;  consumption,  85 ;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  59. 

Adirondack  and  Northern,  394,772:  Deaths,  376;  death  rate, 
1 1.6;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  22.5 ;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  75;  from  typhoid,  6;  scarlet 
fever,  i ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  6 ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  4 ;  consump- 
tion, 29;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  29. 

Mohawk  Valley,  419,773:  Deaths,  489;  death  rate,  14.7;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  20.0 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000,  from  all  causes,  70;  from  typhoid,  6;  scarlet  fever,  4;  diph- 
theria and  croup,  5;  diarrhceal  diseases,  13;  consumption,  42; 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  41. 

Southern  Tier,  429,530 :  Deaths,  399;  death  rate,  11.5 ;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  15.0;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  50;  from  typhoid  fever,  6;  scarlet  fever,  i ;  diph- 
theria and  croup,  5 ;  diarrhceaHdiseases,  2;  consumption,  31 ;  acute 
respiratory  diseases,  30. 

East  Central,  402,660 :  Deaths,  406 ;  death  rate,  14.0 ;  per  cent,  of 
deaths  under  five  years,  15.0;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  127;  from  typhoid,  5;  scarlet  fever,  o;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  2 ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  2 ;  consumption,  32 ;  acute  respir- 
atory diseases,  31. 

West  Central,  316,000:  Deaths,  307;  death  rate,  lo.o;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  lo.o;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  no;  from  typhoid,  2;  diphtheria  and  croup,  o; 
diarrhceal  diseases,  o ;  consumption  24 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases, 
19. 

Lake  Ontario  and  Western,  75,600:  Deaths,  898;  death  rate, 
12.5;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  22.2;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  85;  from  typhoid,  14;  scarlet 
fever,  7;  diphtheria  and  croup,  15;  diarrhceal  diseases,  17;  con- 
sumption, 87;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  91. 

Entire  State,  7,467,050:  Deaths,  9,449;  death  rate,  15.5;  per 

cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  29.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 

1,000,  from  all  causes,  150;  from  typhoid,  99;  scarlet  fever,  in; 

dipiitheria  and  croup,  228 ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  636 ;  consumption, 

•980;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  944.  • 
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•  City  of  New  York,  3,632,501 :  Deaths  during  the  four  weeks 
rinded  August  16,  5,486;  death  rate,  18.76;  deaths  from  consump- 
tion, 1,195 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  941 ;  measles,  656;  scarlet  fever, 
.515;  smallpox,  37;  chickenpox,  57;  typhoid  fever,  384;  deaths  un- 
•der  five  years,  2,628. 

Smallpox  Exterminated. 
Smallpox  has  been  completely  stamped  out  of  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough and  has  nearly  disappeared  from  Brooklyn,  according  to 
latest  reports.  Dr.  Lederle,  president  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
his  assistants  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  to  rigid 
inspection,  sequestration,  but  chiefly  to  vaccination.  They  maintain 
tliat  they  have  furnished  the  world  a  new  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  preventive  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner. 

Last  year  there  were  approximately  four  thousand  cases  of 
smallpox  in  New  York,  an  average  of  eighty  cases  a  week.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  ten  thousand  persons  were  vaccinated  each  week. 
This  year  the  working  force  was  increased,  and  thirty  thousand 
\'accinations  a  week  were  performed.  Slowly  but  surely  the  plague 
yielded  to  this  assault,  and  the  number  of  new  cases  decreased 

.  week  by  week. 

Last  year  the  largest  number  of  cases  reported  iiTany  one  week 
was  during  the  seven  days  ended  May  24,  when  134  patients  were 
reported.  This  year  the  outbreak  reached  its  height  during  the 
week  ended  April  5,  when  seventy-five  cases  were  reported.  The 
work  of  vaccination  was  continued  unremittingly  during  that 
month.  May,  June  July  and  August,  and  they  are  still  vaccinat- 
ing five  thousand  persons  a  day,  though  the  disease  is  no  longer  a 
menace.  During  June  the  total  number  of  cases  was  191,  as 
against  about  400  cases  last  year.  In  July  there  were  80  cases, 
while  over  360  were  reported  last  year,  and  up  to  August  16  last 
but  eleven  persons  were  afflicted,  though  last  year  during  the  same 

•period  there  were  142.    Since  August  16  no  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  Manhattan,  and  but  three  cases  in  Brooklyn. 

Two  more  weeks  of  hard  work  should  eliminate  the  disease 
from  Brooklyn,  the  health  authorities  think;  but  their  vigilance 
will  not  be  relaxed  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  A  gratifying  feature 
of  the  campaign  for  health  is  the  decrease  of  smallpox  in  warm 
weather.    When  stamped  out  in  summer  it  seldom  makes  headway 

'  in  winter,  and  often  disappears  for  years. 

Not  only  has  smallpox  moved  to  the  vanishing  point,  but  New 
York's  death  rate  has  also  been  materially  reduced  during  1902. 

'  L^p  to  August  16  there  had  been  but  1,225  deaths  in  the  city  from 
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all  causes,  as  against  1,514  during  Ae  same  period  last  yean  The 
death  rate  was  17.60,  as  against  21.19  in  1901.  Manhattan's  death 
rate  was  17.76 ;  Brooklyn,  16,87 ;  that  of  the  Bronx,  1645 ;  Queens, 
19-97  i  Riclunond,  24.34.  These  figures  show  that,  irrespective  of 
its  population.  New  York  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
country,  and  ranks  in  comparative  mortality  records  with  thou- 
sands of  small  towns  and  villages. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Brooklyn, 

The  Health  Board  report  for  the  week  ending  August  23  shows 
seventy-two  cases  of  typhoid  with  eight  deaths  in  Manhattan,  and 
twenty-eight  cases  with  ten  deaths  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Raymond 
says  he  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  new  cases  in  Brooklyn, 
and  that  he  is  satisfied  many  physicians  fail  to  report  cases  of  this 
disease  when  they  discover  thenu  The  Health  authorities  have 
been  unable  to  trace  the  origin  and  cause  for  the  spread  of  the 
fever. 

A  New  Disinfection  Plant  in  Richmond  Borough. 

During  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  on  Staten  Island  last  winter, 
considerable  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the  removal  of  smallpox 
patients  to  North  Brother  Island,  and  separating  children  from 
their  parents.  In  consequence  of  this  the  foundations  for  a  new 
disinfecting  plant  that  is  to  be  built  by  the  city  at  the  County  Alms- 
house, Castleton  Comers,  are  being  laid.  That  structure  will  cost, 
complete,  $18,000,  and  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
clothing  and  household  goods  of  all  persons  suflFering  from  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  borough  of  Richmond. 

California. — San  Francisco,  360,000.  Report  for  June: 
Deaths,  551;  106  under  five  years;  annual  death  rate,  18.36. 
Deaths  from  specific  febrile  diseases,  31 ;  diphtheria,  21 ;  typhoid 
fever,  6;  consumption,  69;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sjrs* 
tern,  52;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  81;  pneumonia,  26;  broncho- 
pneumonia, 14 ;  bronchitis,  5 ;  cancer,  24. 

Plague:  Four  more  cases  and  deaths  reported  July  13,  18,  19, 20. 

Los  Angeles,  120,000.  Report  for  July:  Deaths,  172;  32  un- 
der five  years;  annual  death  rate,  14-33.  Deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, 36,  divided  as  follows:  Natives  of  Los  Angeles,  i; 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Coast  outside  of  Los  Angeles,  3 ;  from  other 
parts,  26;  of  the  36  deaths  from  tuberculosis  10  had  lived  here 
less  than  three  months,  4  between  three  and  six  months,  2  between 
six  and  twelve  months,  6  between  one  and  five  years,  2  between  five 
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and  ten  years,  5  over  ten  years,  4  life,  unknown,  3.  Deaths  from 
specific  infectious  diseases,  49;  typhoid  fever,  4;  diphtheria,  2; 
pertussis,  2;  cerebro-spinal  fever,  4;  cancer,  4. 

Colorado. — Denver,  133,859.  Bureau  of  health  report  for  June : 
Total  number  of  deaths,  223 ;  premature  and  still  births,  8;  cases  of 
phthisis  contracted  elsewhere,  39;  cases  of  phthisis  contracted 
in  Colorado,  3;  cases  of  phthisis  not  stated,  o;  death  rate 
per  1,000  per  annum,  17.84;  death  rate  per  1,000  per  an- 
num, excluding  phthisis  contracted  elsewhere,  14.72 ;  deaths  from 
phthisis,  42;  meningeal  tuberculosis,  8;  pneumonia,  19;  typhoid 
fever,  5;  measles,  7;  whooping-cough,  3;  entero-colitis,  26;  can- 
cer, 4. 

Connecticut. — By  Mortality  Reports  received  there  were  1,394 
deaths  during  the  month  of  July.  This  was  333  more  than  in 
June,  and  97  more  than  in  July  of  last  year,  and  55  more  than  the 
average  number  of  deaths  in  July  for  the  five  years  preceding. 
The  death  rate  was  19.9  for  the  large  towns,  for  the  small  towns 
14.5,  and  for  the  whole  Statje  18.5.  The  deaths  reported  from  in- 
fectious diseases,  including  diarrhceal,  were  527,  being  37.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

District  of  Columbia,  278,880 — 86,467  colored. — Of  the 
deaths  for  the  week  ended  August  16  there  was  a  decrease  of  over 
15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  District  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  week.  The  mortality  amounted  to  85,  repre- 
senting a  death  rate  of  1 5.1.  In  the  previous  week  it  was  loi 
(death  rate  17.9),  and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
115  (death  rate  21.4).  Of  those  who  died  last  week  41  were  white, 
affording  a  death  rate  of  10.5,  and  44  colored,  death  rate  25.5. 
There  were  6  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  as  compared  with  12  in 
the  previous  week,  and  8  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Deaths 
from  consumption  fell  from  14  to  7.  Those  among  children  un- 
der 5  years  of  age  decreased  from  36  to  31,  and  among  those 
under  i  year  old  from  26  to  22.  The  deaths  by  violence  were  3, 
one  of  which  was  suicidal  by  gunshot  in  brains  and  two  acci- 
dental, both  by  extensive  bums  by  fire. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  report  there  were  6  cases  of  smallpox 
tmder  treatment  in  the  hospital.  No  new  case  occurred  during 
the  week,  nor  were  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  discharged. 

Of  typhoid  fever  247  cases  were  under  medical  supervision  at 
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the  end  of  the  week.  New  cases  numbering  89  were  reported  and 
40  were  discharged,  leaving  296  cases  under  treatment 

Cases  o£  scarlet  fever  to  the  number  of  11  were  in  quarantine 
by  the  report  of  the  former  week.  No  new  case  developed,  and 
3  being  discharged,  8  cases  remained,  with  warning  cards  in 
5  premises. 

At  the  close  of  last  report  there  were  8  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
quarantine.  New  cases  numbering  3  were  reported,  and  2  were 
discharged,  leaving  9  cases  in  7  premises. 

SIGHT  AND  HEARING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILX)REN. 

Illinois. — ^The  State  Board  of  Health  has  issued  a  circular 
with  this  heading  to  county  superintendents  of  schools,  stating 
that : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  July,  1900,  it  was  deemed  essential' that  some  action  be 
taken  by  the  Board  to  protect  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  school 
children  of  the  State,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter  at  length,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  at  a  later  meeting. 

This  Department  made  a  systematic  examination  of  the  vision 
and  hearing  of  the  school  children  of  the  city,  and  found  that 
32  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  the  schools 
had  defective  vision,  falling  two-thirds  below  the  normal,  and  that 
this  number  grows  steadily  larger  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  school  life.  Also,  that  many  apparently  dull  pupils  are  only  so 
because  they  are  suffering  from  defects  of  vision.  The  committee 
was  impressed  with  methods  that  they  investigated,  and  a  plan  of 
examination  was  strongly  urged,  the  committee  recommending 
that  these  examinations  be  made  in  everv  school  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  Board  unanimously  approved  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

The  plan  of  examination  proposed  consists  of  a  brief  and  simple 
examination  of  each  child's  eyes  and  ears  once  a  year  by  the  schod 
teachers.  The  teacher  simply  asks  ten  questions,  which  disclose 
the  existence  of  important  eye  or  ear  diseases.  The  examination  is 
so  simple  that  the  teacher  can  easily  examine  a  child  in  five  min- 
utes. If  the  questions  and  answers  disclose  the  existence  of  some 
eye  or  ear  defect  in  the  pupil,  the  parent  is  notified  by  a  card  of 
warning.  This  card  merely  states  than  an  eye  or  ear  defect  is  be- 
lieved to  exist,  and  the  parent  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  matter 
be  attended  to,  as  the  existence  of  such  defects  necessarily  re- 
lards  school  progress,  and  militates  against  the  well  being  of  the 
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child.  Action  by  parents  is  not  compulsory,  but  no  parent  is  apt 
to  disregard  this  advice.  If  medical  advice  is  necessary,  the  par- 
ents are,  of  course,  at  perfect  liberty  to  consult  any  physician 
whose  services  they  desire. 

This  plan  is  now  in  use  quite  generally  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Government  schools  of  Southern  India,  and  is 
giving  satisfaction  wherever  used.  In  Connecticut  the  examina- 
tion is  required  by  law. 

Chicago,  1,758,025.  Measured  by  the  mortality  the  typhoid 
fever  "storm  cwiter"  is  in  the  area  south  of  Lake  Street,  west  and 
north  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river  and  east  of  Western  Avenue. 
This  area  is  supplied  by  the  Harrison  Street  and  the  Twenty- 
Second  Street  pumping  stations,  with  a  mixed  water  from  the 
four-mile,  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  and  the  Chicago  Avenue  tunnels, 
the  three  best  sources,  usuallv,  of  the  city  water  supply,  ranking 
in  the  order  given. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  this  mixed  supply 
averaged  81.4  per  cent,  "good/'  the  Hyde  Park  supply  66.7  per 
cent.,  and  the  Lake  View  88.3  per  cent,  "good."  Since  the  ist  of 
May  these  proportions  have  materially  changed,  but  the  mixed 
supply  has  been  the  least  affected  relatively,  the  averages  being 
75,  72  and  63  per  cent,  "good"  for  the  mixed,  the  Hyde  Park 
and  the  Lake  View  supplies  respectively.  And  yet,  in  the  area 
furnished  with  this  best  water  and  containing  less  than  on^fifth 
the  total  population  of  the  city,  seventy-three,  or  nearly  57  per  cent, 
of  the  129  August  typhoid  deaths  have  occurred. 

Obviously,  there  is  some  other  cause  for  this  excessive  dispro- 
portion than  a  polluted  water.  In  the  areas  supplied  with  the 
worse  water  of  the  Hvde  Park  tunnel  there  have  been  but  eleven 
deaths  in  a  population  of  approximately  230,000,  or  more  than 
one-eighth  the  total ;  in  the  area  supplied  with  the  still  worse  water 
of  the  Lake  View  tunnel  there  have  been  but  two  deaths  out  of 
an  approximate  population  of  152,000,  or  one-twelfth  the  total. 

The  malaria  prevalence,  however,  adds  another  complication  to 
the  typhoid  situation.  The  presence  of  the  malaria  parasite  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  laboratory  workers  in  patients  present- 
ing symptoms  of  p^phoid  and  being  treated  for  this  latter  disease. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  a  bacterial  ex- 
amination wherever  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  a  case  is  typhoid 
or  malarial,  or,  possibly,  both. 

There  were  but  thirteen  more  deaths  last  week  than  the  week 
previous,  the  principal  increase,  aside  from  the  typhoid  deaths,  be- 
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ing  in  heart  diseases — ^thirty-five,  as  compared  with  twenty-three 
the  week  before  and  twenty-five  in  the  corresponding  week  of  190 1. 
Compared  with  this  latter  week  the  annual  death  rate  last  week 
was  3.7  per  cent,  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Four  cases  of  smallpox  were  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital 
during  the  week,  the  first  since  Aug.  7.  Of  these  only  one  was  a 
resident,  the  others  arriving  here  with  the  disease  from  Qevdand; 
Ohio,  Merrytown,  Wis.,  and  Covington,  Ky.  None  had  ever 
been  vaccinated. 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  week  ended  Aug.  23,  1902,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week  and  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  1901.    Population,  1902,  1,820,000;  1901,  1,758,025: 

Aug.  23,  Aug.  16,  Aug.  24, 

1902.         1902.  1901. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 524           511  526 

Death  rate  per  annum  per  1,000. . .   15.00  14.64  15-59 

By  sexes — 

Males 286  289  290 

Females 238  222  236 

By  ages — 

Under  i  year 133  133  160 

Between  i  and  5  years 74  65  72 

Over  60  years 72  80  76 


Indiana. — The  July  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health  reports  2,907  deaths  in  July,  a  rate  of  13.6.  In  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year  the  number  was  3,162,  rate  14.8. 
By  ages  the  deaths  were :  Under  i  year,  583,  or  21.1  per  cent. ;  i  to 
5  years,  334,  or  12. i  per  cent. ;  5  to  10  years,  40,  or  1.4  per  cent; 
65  years  and  over,  689,  or  25  per  cent.  From  other  important 
causes:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  292,  rate,  136.9  in  100,000;  other 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  23,  rate  10.7;  typhoid  fever,  83,  rate  38.9; 
diphtheria,  7,  rate,  3.2 ;  scarlet  fever,  6,  rate,  2.8 ;  measles,  6,  rate, 
2.8;  whooping-cough,  15,  rate,  7;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  433,  rate, 
203 ;  pneumonia,  60,  rate,  28.1 ;  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  15,  rate, 
7;  influenza,  7,  rate,  7.2;  puerperal  septicemia,  o,  rate,  2.8;  cancer, 
125,  rate,  58.6;  violence,  143,  rate,  66.5 ;  smallpox,  15,  rate,  7. 

The  city  deaths  numbered  1,230,  rate,  16.9,  and  those  of  the  coun- 
try, 1,677,  ^*^>  I  ^•9-  Th^  city  rate  exceeded  the  rate  of  the  State 
by  3.3,  and  the  country  rate  was  less  by  1.7.    The  city  and  country 
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rates  per  loo^ooo  of  population  compare  as  follows  for  certain  dis- 
eases: Tuberculosis,  city,  166.4,  country,  121. 6;  typhoid  fever, 
city,  44,  country,  26.2;  pneumonia,  city,  35.7,  country,  24.1 ;  diar- 
rhoeal  diseases,  city,  344.8,  country,  181. 4;  influenza,  city,  5.5, 
country,  2.1 ;  cancer,  city,  81. i,  country,  46.9;  violence,  city,  81. i, 
country,  59;  smallpox,  city,  1.3,  country,  9.9.  Indianapolis  re- 
ported 269  deaths,  rate,  18.7,  and  Evansville,  the  second  city,  re- 
ported 62  deaths,  rate  12.3. 

•  Sickness. — Smallpox  for  eighteen  consecutive  months  has  been 
the  most  prevalent  disease.  The  cases  in  July  numbered  502  in 
46  counties  with  15  deaths;  in  June  the  cases  numbered  570  in 
60  counties,  with  3  deaths.  Twelve  of  the  deaths  occurred  in 
Knightstown,  in  Henry  County,  i  in  Laporte  County,  and  2  in 
Martin  County.  The  cases  of  smallpox  numbered  49,  of  which  19 
were  confluent,  and  12  of  these  died.  Not  one  of  the  persons 
having  confluent  smallpox  and  not  one  that  died  had  ever  been 
vaccinated.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  paralyzed  for  over  six 
weeks.  Diarrhoea  was  the  second  most  prevalent  disease  in  July, 
then  in  the  following  order  come  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  rheu- 
matism, typhoid  fever,  cholera  infantum,  tonsillitis,  bronchitis, 
nieasles,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  whooping-<:ough,  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  diphtheria,  puerperal  fever,  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
There  was  undoubtedly  more  typhoid  fever  in  July  than  usual. 
The  deaths  from  the  disease  numbered  83,  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year  they  numbered  67,  and  in  addition  it  appears 
sixth  in  prevalence  this  month,  and  tenth  in  the  same  month  last 
year.  Possibly  the  abundant  and  frequent  rains  have  had  some 
influence  in  spreading  the  disease. 

Iowa. — ^The  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  reports  infectious 
diseases  for  June :  Diphtheria  in  1 1  localities ;  measles,  5 ;  scarlet 
fever,  12;  smallpox,  33;  typhoid  fever,  i ;  whooping-cough,  2. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Clegg,  of  Columbus  Junction,  reports  twelve  cases  of 
smallpox  at  a  railroad  camp  in  Union  township,  Louisa  County. 
Nine  of  the  cases  had  never  been  vaccinated ;  two  were  vaccinated 
four  and  six  days  previous  to  the  initial  fever,  which  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  its  course.  One  was  vaccinated  thirty  years  before, 
only,  and  while  the  primary  fever,  head,  stomach  and  back  symp- 
toms were  quite  severe,  the  eruption  was  very  slight  and  no  sec- 
ondary fever.  The  lesson  to  the  public  has  been  that  vaccination 
does  protect.  Those  who  were  vaccinated  early  and  a  '*take''  ob- 
iain«d  escaped  the  disease.    Those  who  had  been  previously  vac- 
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cinated  and  revaccinated  failed  to  ''take''  and  were  immune  to 
smallpox. 

Davenport,  30,000.  Report  for  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1902 :  530 
against  473  in  preceding  year.  Death  rate,  15.03.  By  classes  the 
deaths  were:  Infectious  (including  60  from  tuberculosis),  112; 
digestive  (including  8  from  cholera  infantum),  54;  respiratory 
(including  18  from  pneumonia),  50;  circulatory  (all  but  10  being 
diseases  of  the  heart),  71;  nervous  (including  20  from  apoplexy 
and  16  from  paralysis),  83;  genito-urinary  (including  10  from 
Bright's  disease),  21 ;  cancerous,  25;  developmental  and  unclassi- 
fied (including  9  from  isolation  and  44  from  old  age),  87; 
accident,  17;  suicide,  8;  homicide,  2;  still  births,  19. 

Kansas. — The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  reports  smallpox 
for  the  month  of  July,  an  aggregate  of  ji  cases  in  ten  localities, 
with  I  death. 

Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  305,000  (81,500  colored). — Mor- 
tality report  for  July,  507 — 226  colored.  Death  rates:  White, 
15.08;  colored,  32.27:  19.94.  Deaths  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 88 — ^49  colored;  typhoid  fever,  13;  intermittent  fever,  mala- 
rial cachexia,  12;  diphtheria,  2;  tetanus,  10;  cancer,  14. 

Massachusetts  (Boston),  573,572. — Report  for  June:  Deaths, 
790;  under  five  years,  198;  death  rate,  16.52;  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  4;  smallpox,  15  ;  measles,  5  ;  scarlatina,  10;  whooping-cough, 
9;  diphtheria  and  croup,  15 ;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  102;  bronchitis, 
acute,  II,  chronic,  8;  broncho-pneumonia,  24;  pneumonia,  24; 
cancer,  29. 

Michigan. — The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  reports  for  July, 
1902,  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  diarrhoea,  cholera  mor- 
bus, typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  cholera  infantum  and 
whooping-cough  were  prevalent;  and  measles,  influenza,  inflam- 
mation of  kidney,  pleuritis,  pneumonia  and  diphtheria  were  less 
prevalent.  For  the  month  of  July,  1902,  compared  with 
the  average  for  July  in  the  lo  years,  1892-1901,  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet  fever,  pneumonia  and  smallpox  were  more  than 
usually  prevalent ;  and  intermittent  fever,  inflammation  of  kidney, 
dysentery,  cholera  infantum,  inflammation  of  bowels,  remittent 
fever  and  diphtheria  were  less  than  usually  prevalent.  Of ^  the 
most  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  meningitis  was  reported 
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present  at  11  places;  diphtheria  at  51  places;  whooping-cough  at 
52  places;  typhoid  fever  at  85  places;  scarlet  fever  at  100  places; 
smallpox  at  113  places;  measles  at  118  places,  and  consumption  at 
257  places.  Meningitis  was  reported  at  i  place  more ;  diphtheria 
at  I  place  less ;  whooping-cough  at  9  places  more ;  typhoid  fever  at 
12  places  more ;  scarlet  fever  at  19  places  less;  smallpox  at  8  places 
less ;  measles  at  5  places  more,  and  consumption  at  22  places  more, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1902,  than  in  the  preceding  month.  Deaths 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the  month  of  July,  2,347 — 
113  more  than  in  June,    The  death  rate  was  ii'.3  per  1,000. 

There  were  509  deaths  of  infants  under  i  year  of  age ;  186  aged 
I  to  4  years,  inclusive,  and  625  deaths  of  persons  aged  65  and 
over.  Important  causes  of  death  \yere  as  follows:  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  152;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  28;  typhoid  fever, 
37;  diphtheria  and  croup,  26;  scarlet  fever,  10;  measles,  13; 
whooping-cough,  26;  smallpox,  4;  pneumonia,  102;  tetanus,  4; 
lightning,  2;  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  200;  cancer^ 
140;  accidents  and  violence,  235. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Registry  of  deaths  for 
June,  1902:  Deaths,  186 — 42  under  five  years;  death  rate  on  na- 
tional census,  202,718 ;  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  tubercle  of  the 
lungs,  22;  pneumonia,  11;  broncho-pneumonia,  5;  diphtheria,  6; 
cancer,  10. 

St.  Paul,  170,000.  Report  for  June,  1902 :  Deaths,  no — 33  un- 
der five  years ;  death  rate,  7.76 ;  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup, 
7;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  12;  pneumonia,  croupous,  10;  can- 
cer, 3, 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  598,000  (38,000  colored).  Report  for 
June,  1902,  790 — 249  under  5  years  of  age.  The  annual  death 
rate  per  1,000  during  the  month  was  15.26,  this  being  based  on  a 
population  of  621,000,  computed  on  census  figures  of  1900  (575,- 
200)  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  annual  increase.  During  the 
month  there  were  114  less  deaths  than  the  previous  month;  58 
certificates  were  issued  for  deaths  occurring  outside  the  city  limits ; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  monthly  statement.  Percentage  of 
deaths  in  eleemosynary  and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character 
to  total  mortality,  14.05.  Percentage  of  deaths  in  city  institu- 
tions to  total  mortality,  26.82.  White  population,  582,000 ;  mortal- 
ity rate  per  thousand,  13.87.  Colored  population,  39,000;  mor- 
tality rate  per  1,000,  30.00.    Deaths  from  z}Tnotic  diseases,  129; 
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smallpox,  3;  scarlatina,  6;  diphtheria,  4;  whooping-cough,  17; 
.typhoid  fever,  7;  diarrhoea  (under  5  years),  64;  consumption, 
J06;  bronchitis,  14;  pneumonia,  32;  cancer,  26. 

New  Hampshire. — Sanitary  bulletin  for  July  (quarterly)  re- 
ports that  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  a  dozen  known  cases 
of  smallpox  in  New  Hampshire,  limited  to  four  localities,  all  thor- 
oughly isolated  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  public  in  the  least,  and 
most  of  the  cases  are  of  a  mild  type.  This  disease  is  so  promptly  and 
properly  handled  that  the  appearance  of  a  case  in  a  town  makes  but 
little  excitement,  as  the  public  understand  that  all  cases  are  immedi- 
ately isolated,  exposed  persons  kept  under  observation  for  a  given 
period,  and  these  acts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of  our  com- 
munities are  now  well  vaccinated,  tend  to  calm  the  public  mind 
with  reference  to  the  spread  of  this  disease.  But  for  the  occasional 
importation  of  a  case  of  smallpox,  the  disease  would  not  exist  in 
this  State. 

New  Jersey. — ^Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
409,810.  Report  for  June,  1902:  Deaths,  620 — ^243  under  five 
jears;  death  rate,  18.2;  deaths  from  smallpox,  21 ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  23 ;  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  scarlet  fever,  8 ;  all  zymotic  diseases, 
99 ;  consumption,  49 ;  bronchitis,  9 ;  pneumonia,  44. 

Newark,  255,000.  Report  for  the  week  ending  August  23, 1902 : 
Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported,  46,  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  week  of  14;  deaths  from  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  17;  deaths  from  general  diseases,  86;  deaths  from 
violence,  accidents  and  suicide,  4 ;  total  number  of  deaths  reported, 
107;  death  rate,  21.81. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  State  Board  reports  for  June, 
1902 :  Twenty-five  towns  with  an  aggregate  population  of  white, 
81,600;  colored,  55,650;  137,250.  Aggregate  deaths,  282 — 130 
colored;  10 1  under  5  years;  death  rates,  white,  22.5;  colored,  28.0: 

239- 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  7;  malarial  fever,  8;  consumption, 

45 ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  76 ;  smallpox  reported  in  twelve  counties, 

an  aggregate  of  66  cases,  no  deaths. 

Ohio. — State  Board  of  Health  bulletin  of  cases — deaths^ — of 
infectious  diseases  during  eight  weeks  ended  July  19,  1902 :  Fifty- 
eight  places,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,074,345:    Diph- 
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theria  and  croup,  239  cases,  22  deaths ;  scarlet  fever,  296  cases, 
47  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  255  cases,  47  deaths;  whooping-cough, 
87 cases,  7  deaths;  measles,  1,268  cases,  11  deaths;  smallpox,  June 
I  to  July  24,  952  cases,  61  deaths. 

Cleveland,  400,000.  Report  for  June,  1902 :  Total  deaths,  452 
— 151  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  13.56.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  43;  pneumonia,  31;  broncho-pneumonia,  19; 
typhoid  fever,  13;  smallpox,  28;  diphtheria  and  croup,  9;  can- 
cer, 15. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,293,697.  Report  for  week 
ended  August  16,  1902:  Deaths,  446 — 150  under  5  years.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  46 ;  cholera  infantum,  34 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 1 ; 
cancer,  18. 

Pittsburg,  346,000.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  for  week 
ended  August  16,  1902 :  Deaths,  130 — 62  under  five  years.  From 
diphtheria  and  croup,  6,  typhoid  fever,  9;  diarrhoea,  26;  gastro- 
enteritis, 9;  pneumonia,  5;  bronchitis,  i;  consumption,  ?;  can- 
cer, I. 

Tennessee. — Memphis,  110,000 — 49,000  colored.  Report  of 
deaths  for  June,  1902,  white,  75,  colored,  102;  177 — 56  under  5 
years.  Death  rates,  white,  11.79;  colored,  19.58:  15.26.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  2 ;  consumption,  28 ; 
diarrhcea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  33;  cancer,  i. 

Nashville,  81,320 — 30,192  colored.  Board  of  Health  report  for 
July,  1902.  Deaths,  168—69  colored;  under  5  years,  50.  Death 
rates,  white,  20.88;  colored,  27.42:  23.31.,  Deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  6;  intermittent  fever,  malarial  cachexia,  10;  scarlet  fever,  4; 
consumption,  22;  cancer,  4. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake  City,  70,000.  Report  for  June,  1902 :'  Deaths, 
75 — 29  under  five  years.  Annual  death  rate,  2.72.  Deaths  from 
consumption,  2 ;  diphtheria,  3 ;  scarlet  fever,  3. 

I 

Washington. — Seattle,  115,000.  Report  for  June,  1902: 
Deaths  59 — 11  under  five  years;  death  rate,  6.10.  Deaths  from 
consumption,  5;  pneumonia,  13;  typhoid  fever,  i;  diphtheria,  2; 
cancer,  4. 

'.    Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  300,000.     Report  for  June,    1902: 


1 
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Deaths,  294 — 102  under  five  years;  death  rate,  11.95.     Deaths 
from  measles,  9 ;  diphtheria,  5 ;  tubercular  diseases,  31 ;  cancer,  19. 

Cuba. — Havana,  275,000 — ^73,000  colored.  Carlos  J.  Finlay, 
chief  sanitary  officer,  reports  mortality  of  the  City  of  Havana  and 
the  town  of  Guanabacoa,  for  June,  1902,  540—163  under  5  years  of 
age.  Death  rate,  23.56.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  9,  an  in- 
crease of  5  over  preceding  month.  No  case  of  yellow  fever  has 
occurred,  and,  so  far  as  known,  none  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Republic.  Two  cases,  both  of  them  of  a  mild  character,  were  re- 
ported from  Vera  Cruz.^  The  first  occurred  in  a  steerage  passenger 
who  came  in  on-  the  Steamship  **Le6n  XIH,"  having  sailed  fnxn 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  24th  of  May,  touching  at  Prc^eso,  and  arriving 
at  Havana  on  the  27th.  On  the  day  of  arrival  this  passenger  was 
attacked  with  malarial  fevers,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  on  the 
31st  of  May  his  attack  of  yellow  fever  set  in.  The  CommissioQ 
of  experts  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  attributed  the  source  of  in- 
fection to  Vera  Cruz,  being  of  opinign  that  it  was  a  case  of  eight 
days'  incubation,  perhaps  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  malarial 
manifestations.  The  other  case  occurred  likewise  in  a  steerage 
passenger  who  came  on  the  Steamship  "Esperanzo,"  having  sailed 
from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  arriving  at  Havana  on 
the  4th  day  of  June.  This  patient  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever 
on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.  Both  of  these  vessels  had  shipped 
a  cargo  of  cattle  at  Vera  Cruz.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  any 
contaminated  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  happen  to  be  introduced 
with  the  cattle  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  those  insects  may  draw 
their  subsistence  during  the  trip  from  the  blood  of  the  animals, 
only  biting  the  non-imrfiune  passengers  at  the  time  when  the  cattle 
is  being  landed  at  the  port  of  arrival.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ex- 
acting five  days'  detention  at  the  Immigration  Camp  for  the  non- 
immunes arriving  on  such  vessels  from  infected  ports. 

CHOLERA    IX    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

More  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army  in  the  Philippines  have 
died  from  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  last  few  months  than  from  all 
other  diseases  combined.  The  epidemic  is  now  reported  to  have 
been  checked  by  the  rainy  season,  which  is  setting  in  at  this  time, 
but  the  reports  are  only  beginning  to  arrive  of  the  deaths  which 
were  caused  by  it  a  month  ago.  A  report  from  General  ChaflFee 
received  to-day  states  that  between  June  25  and  July  10  thirty-five 
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soldiers  died  from  the  disease.  Deaths  from  other  causes  during 
the  same  period  were:  Dysentery,  17;  tuberculosis,  2;  malarial 
fever,  5;  other  causes,  10;  total,  34-. 

Action  has  been  taken  in  Manila  looking  toward  the  demolition 
of  numerous  native  houses  where  the  chdera  has  prevailed  and 
where  sanitation  is  impracticable.  The  natives  will  be  housed  by 
the  Government  while  the  demolition  of  their  homes  is  in  progress, 
and  will  be  compensated  for  their  loss. 

CHOLERA  SPREADS  TO  JAPAN. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  August  13. — According  to  advices  received  here 
yesterday,  the  epidemic  of  cholera  has  spread  from  Manila  and 
the  ports  of  China  to  Japan.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July  cases  and 
deaths  had  been  reported  officially  as  follows : 

Tokio,  4  cases,  3  deaths;  Saga,  75  cases,  42  deaths;  Nagasaki,  3 
cases,  3  deaths ;  Fukuoka,  102  cases,  73  deaths ;  Fukuoka  Jail,  27 
cases,  12  deaths;  Formosa,  19  cases,  no  deaths;  total,  I231  cases, 
142  deaths. 

The  number  of  eases  in  Fukuoka  Ken  up  to  July  16  was  121, 
of  which  93  were  fatal. 

A  Tien-Tsin  dispatch  of  July  1 1  states  that  the  number  of  case^ 
in  the  city  up  to  that  date  was  1,049,  ^^  which  764  were  fatal.  The 
total  in  the  northern  section  was  1,015,  with  593  deaths.  The  epi- 
demic is  abating. 

CHOLERA   IN    CHINA. 

In  Hong  Kong,  from  the  first  of  the  outbreak  to  August  6  there 
had  been  523  cases,  six  of  the  patients  being  Europeans,  and  511 
deaths,  of  which  four  were  Europeans. 

In  Tien-Tsin  the  last  report  placed  the  number  of  cases  for  the 
year  at  1,049  ^"^  7^4  deaths  within  the  city  walls,  and  1,015  cases 
and  593  deaths  outside  the  city  walls.  In  other  places  in  China 
the  proportion  of  cases  and  deaths  is  just  as  great.  A  dispatch 
savs  hundreds  have  died  in  Java. 
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Sewage  Works  Analyses. — By  Gilbert  J.  Fowler,  M.Sc. 
(Vict.)  F.I.C,  Superintendent  and  Chemist,  Manchester  Cor- 
poration Sewage  Works.  i2mo,  vii+135  pages,  11  figures. 
Qoth,  $2.00.  Order  through  your  bookseller,  or  copies  will  be 
forwarded  postpaid  by  the  publishers  on  the  receipt  of  the  retail 
price.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  and  45  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York  City,  1902. 

Prefatorily :  This  book  has  been  written  in  response  to  several 
requests  for  an  account  of  the  methods  of  analysis  in  use  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Sewage  Works. 

The  methods  here  described  are  such  as  a  considerable  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  capable  of  being  rapidly  executed,  and  of 
giving  results  of  an  accuracy  amply  sufficient  for  practical  require- 
ments. 

It  is  a  book  of  practical  utility  on  a  relatively  new  an^l  increas- 
ingly important  subject — the  safety  of  sewage.  The  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  suspended  matters  in 
raw  sewage  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  difficult  problem  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  escapes  collection 
when  the  ordinary  samples  are  taken.  Heavy  sandy  detritus  and 
floating  garbage  must  therefore  be  separately  collected,  weighed 
in  bulk,  and  one  or  more  as  nearly  as  possible  average  samples 
taken  for  a  proximate  analysis.  The  details  of  all  the  processes  in 
the  work  indicated  are  lucidly  described  with  appropriate  diagrams 
and  illustrations  comprehending  the  chemical  control  of  sewage 
purification  processes ;  the  determination  of  absorbed  oxygen ;  the 
determination  of  ammonia;  the  determination  of  nitrites  and 
nitrates;  the  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen;  the  determina- 
ti<m  of  chlorine,  acidity  and  alkalinity,  and  iron  compounds;  the 
determination  of  solids  in  solution  and  suspension,  and  the  analysis 
of  gases  from  the  septic  tank  and  from  bacterial  filters.  Appended 
are  tables  of  atomic  weights ;  the  metric  system ;  conversion  table — 
grains  per  gallon,  quantity  in  one  million  gallons,  parts  per  100,- 
000 ;  conversion  table  for  recording  quantity  of  sewage  dealt  with 
per  given  area,  and  useful  data. 

Massage  and  the  Original  Swedish  Movements — ^Their 
Application  to  the  Various  Diseases  of  the  Body.^ — Lectures 
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before  the  training  schools  for  nurses  connected  with  the  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  German  Hospital,  Woman's 
Hospital,  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  Hospital,  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  the  Ken- 
sington Hospital  for  Women,  Philadelphia. — By  Kurre  W.  Os- 
TROM,  from  the  Royal  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. — Fifth  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  115  illustrations.  i2mo.  Pp. 
180.    Price  $1.00.    Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  excellent  book,  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  only  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  is  striking  evidence  of  its  value.  It  continues  to  main- 
tain its  prominence  on  the  subject  treated  of. 

The  Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology  and  Physiology; 
With  Over  One  Hundred  New  Illustrations,  Including 
A  Chart  for  the  Use  of  Practical  Phrenologists. — By  O.  S. 
and  L.  N.  Fowler.  Revised  by  Nelson  Sizer,  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Phrenology.  i2mo.  Pp.  192.  New  York, 
Fowler  and  Wells  Co.,  27  E.  21st  Street. 

This  book  has  been  long  the  accepted  authority  and  hand  book 
of  the  votaries  and  students  of  phrenology.  It  comprehends  the 
principles  upon  which  phrenology  is  based  and  notable  attesta- 
tions to  its  usefulness. 

Spiritism,  Hypnotism  and  Telepathy  as  Involved  in  the 
Case  of  Mrs.  Leonora  E.  Piper  and  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Research. — By  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Medico-Legal  Society. — ^And  the  Discussion  before  the  New 
York  Medico-Legal  Society  and  Its  Psychological  Section.  New 
York :    Published  by  Medico-Legal  Journal. 

A  brochure  of  169  pages  with  portraits  of  the  authors :  Clark 
Bell,  Esq.,  LL.D.;  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  LL.D.;  John  Duncan 
Quackenbos,  M.D.;  Judge  Abram  H.  Dailey;  Hon.  Luther  R. 
Marsh;  H.  C.  Wright,  Esq.;  Eleanor  Gridley;  T.  D.  Crothers, 
M.D. ;  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D. ;  Wm.  Lee  Howard,  M.D. ;  Prof. 
W.  Xavier  Sudduth;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lease;  Rev.  J.  Minot  Savage; 
M.  Louise  Thomas ;  Richard  Hodgson,  LL.D. ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop ; 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth ;  C.  Van  D.  Chenoweth ;  Leonora  E.  Piper; 
F.  E.  Daniel,  M.D.,  and  their  remarks. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of  Weather 
Bureau  Officials,  Held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  27-29, 
1901.    Edited  under  the  direction  of  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief  of 
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U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  by  James  Berry,  Secretary  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  W.  F.  R.  Phillips.  Bulletin  31,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  brochure  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pages,  comprising 
many  papers  of  interest  and  of  practical  value  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  utilize  the  knowledge  of  climates  and  weather  forecasts 
so  far  as  ascertained  by  expert  observers. 

Hurricanes:  Especially  Those  of  Porto  Rico  and  St. 
Kits. —  By  William  H.  Alexander,  Observer,  Weather  Bureau. 
Bulletin  No.  32,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Prepared  by  direction  of  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

An  interesting  and  lucid  description  of  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  in  general,  with  relation  to  storms,  cyclones,  hurri- 
canes, etc.,  and  of  the  West  Indies  in  particular-r-above  all,  with 
regard  to  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Kits,  to  whose  inhabitants  the  data 
presented  are  of  exceptional  value. 

publications  received. 

Migrated  Ovarian  and  Parovarian  Tumors,  Geo.  M.  Edebohls, 
M.D.,  New  York. 

Restoration  of  U.  S.  Quarantine,  Arguments  and  Appeals  for, 
at  Tortugas,  Fla. :  A  Memorial  to  Congress. 

Principles  of  Hydrotherapy,  Otto  Lerde,  M.D.,  New  Orleans, 
U. 

Epistaxis:  Its  Causation  and  Treatment,  Gordon  King,  M.D., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Haemorrhoids :  Causation  and  Treatment,  Julius  Lazard,  M^.D., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Gelatin  as  a  Styptic,  J.  C.  Willy,  M.D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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the  outlook  in   the  PHILIPPINES. 

The  American  love  of  freedom  has  been  somewhat  confused  in 
its  expression,  owing,  also,  to  the  unexpected  and  most  lamentable 
condition  of  affairs  following  our  occupancy  of  the  Philippines. 
Concerning  this  we  will  only  say,  at  the  moment,  that  American 
ideals  have  had  recently  very  marked  expression  in  two  notable 
deliverances :  one,  the  noble  and  impassioned  speech  of  the  vener- 
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able  Senator  Hoar,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
listened  to  without  interruption  and  with  the  most  profound  at- 
tention not  only  by  sympathizers  with  its  sentiments,  but  by  those 
who  strcMigly  differed.  The  other  notable  deliverance  was  that  by 
President  Roosevelt,  at  Arlington,  where  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
hold  out  tlie  idea  not  merely  of  increasing  self-government,  but  of 
possible  national  independence — ^when  the  people  should  be  fitted 
for  it.  Surely,  as  President  Schurman  has  said,  "the  ideas  and 
sentiments  awakened  by  the  very  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  are 
an  augury  of  good. hope  and  promise  to  the  Filipinos." 

If  America  has,  by  accident,  been  placed  in  a  false  position  with 
regard  to  the  desire  for  nationality  among  the  Filipinos,  the  good 
will  of  our  people,  as  shown  in  the  beneficent  and  educational  ad- 
ministration of  Gk>vemor  Taft  and  his  associates,  along  with  such 
assurances  as  those  volunteered  by  our  Chief  Executive,  may  make 
the  final  decision  of  the  inhabitants  favorable  to  some  closer  union 
than  would  be  implied  in  the  friendliest  independence.  But  the 
more  successful  our  efforts  to  educate  and  inform,  the  quicker 
will  approach  the  time  when  the  Filipinos  will  themselves  be  given 
a  voice  by  liberty-loving  Americans  in  the  decisions  as  to  their 
permanent  status. — The  August  Century  (editorial). 


SCBtOOL  GARDENS. 

Do  you  wonder  at  the  perplexity  of  the  little  girl  who,  upon  be- 
ing asked  by  her  teacher,  "How  is  it,  my  dear,  that  you  do  not 
understand  this  simple  thing?''  replied,  with  a  perplexed  look,  **I 
do  not  know,  indeed,  but  I  sometimes  think  that  I  have  so  many 
things  to  learn  that  I  have  not  time  to  understand." 

Contrast  with  this  the  spirit  of  the  boy  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

In  a  school  garden  properly  conducted  children  become  so  deeply 
interested  in  accomplishing  a  certain,  definite,  near,  and  under- 
standable result — the  raising  of  flowers  and  vegetables — that  they 
learn  to  work  hard  without  being  conscious  of  effort.  That  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  educating  children.  I 
said  to  a  boy,  who  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers  I  ever 
saw,  "Why,  you  are  the  hardest-working  boy  I  know."  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  know  it;  but  it's  fun,  just  the  same." — From  School 
Gardens,  by  Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  "The  Outlook,"  August  2. 
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WAI.KING  AS  AN  EXERCISE. 

The  Latin  advice.  ''Post  coenam  stabis  seu  passtis  mille  meabis,'' 
I  modify  by  resting  after  every  meal.  It  is  pernicious  to  strain 
an  overloaded  stomach,  and  I  would  rather  go  without  food  than 
without  walk.  Obstacles  increase  the  pleasure,  vexations  cannot 
dampen  the  ardor  for  the  luxury  I  covet  most.  Rain  or  shine,  in 
every  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  I  go,  when  feasible,  several  hours  a 
day — ^twice  as  long  when  my  spirits  are  depressed.  In  warm 
weather  it  may  increase  perspiration,  but  that  is  a  discomfort  which 
must  willingly  be  borne.  H.  W.  Beecher  said :  "There  are  many 
troubles  which  you  cannot  cure  by  the  Bible  or  hymn  book,  but 
which  you  can  cure  by  perspiration  and  fresh  air.'*  External 
gynmasiums  are  scarce ;  golf  and  most  other  outdoor  plays  require 
some  exertion  of  the  brain.  But  when  we  walk  we  can  give  the 
mind  a  complete  rest,  and  graduate  our  effort  according  to  our 
strength.  Let  those  who  are  feeble  walk,  at  an  easy  gait,  half  a 
mile — when  their  muscles  strengthen,  a  mile — and  they  will  socm 
find  the  exercise  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  penance ;  it  will  dispel  the 
gloom  which  they  hugged,  and  their  aches  will  vanish.  Air 
is  man's  element ;  he  has  no  more  excuse  to  refrain  from  walking 
through  it  than  a  fish  would  have  from  swimming  in  water. — 
From  Amenities  of  City  Pedestrians,  by  Louis  WindmiiDer,  in 
the  "American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews''  for  August. 

"The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine"  announces  that  it  has  obtained 
for  the  year  1902  the  exclusive  American  rights  to  H.  G.  Wells' 
work  and  an  option  on  a  like  privilege  in  1903.  By  way  of  preface 
to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wells'  "Mankind  in  the  Making,"  a  series 
of  papers  that  is  sure  to  excite  even  wider  comment  than  did 
"Anticipations"  from  the  same  pen,  the  August  "Cosmopolitan" 
publishes  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  and  character  study 
of  Mr.  Wells. 

The  Delineator,  for  September,  always  on  time,  is,  as  usual, 
brimful  of  practical  new  styles,  superbly  illustrated. 

Proctor's  plans  for  the  early  autumn  at  new  York's  most 
POPULAR  playhouses  comprisc  an  entirely  new  equipment  of  scen- 
ery and  fittings.  New  carpets  will  be  laid  upon  the  orchestra  floors, 
new  draperies  hung,  and  the  interior  decorations  will  be  new  and 
artistic  throughout.  Frederic  Bond,  general  stage  director  of  the 
Proctor  Stock  Co.,  will  head  the  permanent  organization  which  will 
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have  possession  for  the  presentation  of  the  best  comedies  with 
vaudeville  interludes  between  acts.  Meanwhile,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  are  open  and  prosper- 
ous. The  Twenty-third  Street  is  wholly  given  over  to  the  best 
vaudeville,  and  the  performances  ..are  continuous  from  noon  until 
midnight.  Artificial  aids  are  employed  to  keep  the  Proctor  theatres 
cool  and  ccxnfortable,  and  a  more  agreeable  place  to  spend  an  after* 
noon  or  evening  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere. 
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Paris,  December  10,  1823. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bull. — Having  often  heard  travelers  lament  not 
having  put  down  what  they  call  memorybillious  of  their  joumies, 
I  was  determined  while  I  was  on  my  tower,  to  keep  a  dairy  (so 
called  from  containing  the  cream  of  one's  information),  and  record 
everything  which  recurred  to  me— therefore  I  begin  with  my  de- 
parture frcMn  London. 

Resolving  to  take  time  by  the  firelock,  we  left  Montague  Place 
at  7  o'clock  by  Mr.  Fulmer's  pocket  thermometer,  and  proceeded 
over  Westminister  Bridge  to  explode  the  European  Continent.  I 
never  pass  Whitehall  without  dropping  a  tear  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  the  Second,  who  was  decimated,  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  opposite  the  Horse  Guards — ^his  memorable  speech  to  Arch- 
bishop Caxon  rings  in  my  ears  whenever  I  pass  the  spot.  I  re- 
verted my  head  and  aflfected  to  look  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was  by 
the  dial,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  It  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  notice  the  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  town,  the  beauti- 
ful view  which  one  gets  of  Westminster  Hall  and  its  curious  roof, 
after  which,  as  everybody  knows,  its  builder  was  called  William 
Roofus. 

Amongst  the  lighter  specimens  of  modern  architecture  is  Ash- 
ley's ampletheatre,  on  your  right,  as  you  cross  the  bridge  (which 
was  built,  Mr.  Fulmer  informed  me,  by  the  Court  of  Arches  and 
House  of  Peers).  In  this  ampletheatre  there  are  Equestrian  per- 
formances, so  called  because  they  are  exhibited  nightly  during  the 
season. 

The  toll  at  the  Marsh  Gate  is  ris  since  we  last  came  through — 
it  was  here  we  were  to  have  taken  up  Lavinia's  friend,  Mr.  Smith, 

^Thlt  jeu  d'esprlt  Is  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook. 
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who  has  promised  to  go  with  us  to  Dover — but  we  found  his 
servant  instead  of  himself  with  a  billy,  to  say  be  was  sorry  he 
could  not  come,  because  his  friend,  Sir  John  Somebody,  wished 
him  to  stay  and  go  down  to  Poll  at  Lincoln.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  Poll,  whoever  she  may  be,  is  a  very  respectable  young  woman, 
but  mentioning  her  by  her  Christian  name  only  in  so  abrupt  a 
manner  had  a  very  unpleasant  appearance  at  any  rate.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  till  we  reached  the  Obstacle  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  where  our  attention  was  arrested  by  those  great  Institu- 
tions— ^the  school  for  the  Indignant  Blind,  and  the  Misanthropic 
Society  for  making  shoes,  both  of  which  claim  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  leading  to  Peckham,  I  saw  that 
they  had  removed  the  Dolly  graph  which  used  to  stand  upon  the 
declivity  to  the  right  of  the  road — the  Dollygraphs  are  all  to  be 
superseded  by  Serampores. 

When  we  came  to  the  Green  Man  at  Blackheath,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  errors  of  former  travelers,  for  the  heath 
is  green  and  the  man  is  black.  Mr.  Fulmer  endeavored  to  account 
for  this,  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Colman  has  discovered  that  Moors 
being  black,  and  heaths  being  a  kind  of  moor,  he  looks  upon  the 
confusion  of  words  as  the  cause  of  the  mistake.  N.  B. — Mr.  Col- 
man is  the  itinerary  surgeon,  who  constantly  resides  at  St.  Pan- 
eras.  As  we  went  near  Woolwich,  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  Artil- 
lery Officers  on  a  conrnion,  a-firing  away  in  mortars  like  anything. 
At  Dartford  they  make  gunpowder — here  we  changed  horses.  At 
the  inn  we  saw  a  most  beautiful  Roderick  Random  in  a  pot  covered 
with  flowers— it  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  except  those  at  Drop- 
more.  When  we  got  to  Rochester,  we  went  to  the  Crown  Inn  and 
had  a  cold  collection — ^the  charge  was  absorbant,  I  had  often 
heard  my  poor  dear  husband  talk  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Bill  of  Wrights,  but  I  had  no  idea  what  it  really  meant, 
till  we  had  to  pay  one. 

As  we  passed  near  Chatham,  I  saw  several  Pitts,  and  Mr.  Ful- 
mer showed  me  a  great  many  buildings — I  believe  he  said  they 
were  fortyfications,  but  I  think  there  must  have  been  fifty  of  them ; 
he  also  showed  me  the  Lines  at  Chatham,  which  I  saw  quite  dis- 
tinctly, with  the  clothes  drying  on  them.  Rochester  was  remark- 
able in  King  Charles's  time,  for  being  a  very  witty  and  dissolute 
place,  as  I  have  read  in  books. 

At  Canterbury,  we  stopped  ten  minutes  to  visit  all  the  remark- 
able buildings  and  curiosities  in  it,  and  about  its  neighborhood; 
the  church  is  most  beautiful.   When  Oliver  Cromwell  conquered 
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Waiiam  the  Third,  he  perverted  it  into  a  stable — the  stalls  are 
now  standing.  The  old  Virgin,  who  showed  us  the  church,  wore 
buckskin  breaches  and  powder — he  said  it  was  an  archypiscopal 
sea — but  I  saw  no  sea,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  he  could  see  it 
either,  for  it  is  at  least  seventeen  miles  oif .  We  saw  Mr.  Thomas 
a  Beckett's  tomb^my  poor  husband  was  extremely  intimate  with 
the  old  gentleman,  and  one  of  his  nephews,  a  very  nice  young  man, 
who  lives  near  Golden  Square,  dined  with  us  twice,  I  think,  in 
London.  In  Trinity  Chapel  is  the  monument  of  Eau  de  Cologne, 
just  as  it  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Diarrhoea  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
It  was  late  when  we  got  to  Dover.  We  walked  about  while  our 
dinner  was  preparing,  looking  forward  to  our  snug  tete-a-tete 
of  three.  We  went  to  look  at  the  sea — ^so  called,  perhaps,  from 
the  uninterrupted  view  one  has  when  upon  it.  It  was  very  curious 
to  see  the  locks  to  keep  the  water  here  and  the  keys  which  are  on 
each  side  of  them,  all  ready,  I  suppose,  to  open  them  if  they  are 
wanted.  We  were  awake  with  the  owl  next  morning,  and  a-walk- 
ing  away  before  eight,  we  went  to  see  the^  castle — ^which  was  built, 
the  man  told  us,  by  Seizer,  so  called,  I  conclude,  from  seizing 
eyer3^hing  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  The  man  said,  moreover, 
that  he  had  invaded  Britain  and  conquered  it,  upon  which  I  told 
him,  that  if  he  repeated  such  a  thing  in  my  presence  again,  I  should 
write  to  the  Grovemment  about  him.  We  saw  the  inn  where  Alex- 
ander, the  Autograph  of  all  tho  Russians,  lived  when  he  was  here 
— ^and  as  we  were  going  along,  we  met  twenty  or  thirty  dragons 
mounted  on  horses,  and  the  ensign  who  commanded  them  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Fulmer's — he  looked  at  Lavinia  and  seemed  pleased 
with  her  Tooting  assembly — he  was  quite  a  "sine  qua  non^^  of  a 
man,  and  wore  tips  on  his  lips,  like  Lady  Hopkins'  poodle.  I 
heard  Mr.  Fulmer  say  he  was  a  son  of  Marrs;  he  spoke  as  if  every- 
body knew  his  father,  so  I  suppose  he  must  be  the  son  of  the  poor 
gentleman  who  was  so  barbarously  murdered  some  years  ago, 
near  Ratcliff  Highway — if  he  is,  he  is  uncommon  genteel.  At  12 
o'clock  we  got  into  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  packet ;  it  was  a  very 
fine  and  clear  day  for  the  season,  and  Mr.  Fulmer  said  he  should 
not  dislike  pulling  Lavinia  about  all  the  morning — ^this,  I  believe, 
was  a  naughty-call  phrase — which  I  did  not  rightly  comprehend, 
because  Mr.  F.  never  offered  to  talk  in  that  way  on  shore  to  either 
of  us.  The  packet  is  not  a  parcel,  as  I  imagined,  in  which  we  were 
to  be  made  up  for  exportation,  but  a  boat  of  very  considerable 
size;  it  is  called  a  cutter — why,  I  do  not  know,  and  did  not  like  to 
ask.  It  was  very  curious  to  see  how  it  rolled  about — ^however,  I 
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felt  quite  mal-a-propos — ^and  instead  of  exciting  any  of  the  soft 
sensibility  of  the  other  sex,  a  great  unruly  man,  who  held  the 
handle  of  the  ship,  bid  me  lay  hold  of  a  companion,  and  when  I 
sought  his  arm  for  protection,  he  .introduced  me  to  a  ladder,  down 
which  I  ascended  into  the  cabin,  one  of  the  most  curious  places  I 
ever  beheld — where  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  put  upon  shelves 
like  books  in  a  library,  and  where  tall  men  are  doubled  up  like 
bootjacks,  before  they  can  be  put  away  at  all.  A  gentleman  in  a 
heavy  cap,  without  his  coat,  laid  me  perpendicular  on  a  mattrass, 
with  a  basin  by  my  side,  and  said  that  was  my  birth.  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  my  death,  for  I  never  was  so  ill-disposed  in 
all  my  life.  I  behaved  extremely  ill  to  a  very  amiable  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  attending  on  his  wife, 
in  a  little  bed  under  me.  There  was  no  symphony  to  be  found 
among  the  tars  (so  called  from  their  smell),  for  just  before  we 
went  off  I  heard  them  throw  a  painter  overboard,  and  directly 
after  they  called  out  to  one  another  to  hoist  up  the  ensign.  I  was 
too  ill  to  inquire  what  the  poor  young  gentleman  had  done ;  but 
after  I  came  up  stairs,  I  did  not  see  his  body  hanging  anywhere, 
so  I  concluded  they  cut  him  down — I  hope  it  was  not  young  Mr. 
Marr,  a-venturing  after  my  Lavy.  I  was  quite  shocked  to  find 
what  democrats  the  sailors  are — they  seem  to  hate  the  nobility — 
especially  the  law  lords.  The  way  I  discovered  this  apathy  of 
theirs  to  the  nobility,  was  this — the  very  moment  we  lost  sight  of 
England  and  were  close  to  France,  they  began,  one  and  all,  to 
swear  first  at  the  Peer,  and  then  at  the  Bar,  in  such  gross  terms 
as  made  my  very  blood  run  cold.  I  was  quite  pleased  to  see 
Lavinia  sitting  with  Mr.  Fulmer  in  the  traveling  carriage  on  the 
outside  of  the  packet;  but  Lavinia  afforded  great  proofs  of  her 
good  bringing  up,  by  commanding  her  feelings.  It  is  curious  what 
could  have  agitated  the  bUly  ducks  of  my  stomach,  because  I  took 
every  precaution  which  is  recommended  in  different  books  to  pre- 
vent ill-disposition.  I  had  some  mutton  chops  at  breakfast,  some 
Scotch  marmalade  on  bread  and  butter,  two  eggs,  two  cups  of 
coffee,  and  three  of  tea,  besides  toast,  a  little  fried  whiting,  some 
potted  char,  and  a  few  shrimps,  and  after  breakfast  I  took  a  glass 
of  warm  white  wine  negus  and  a  few  oysters,  which  lasted  me 
till  we  got  into  the  boat,  where  I  began  eating  gingerbread  nuts 
all  the  way  to  the  packet,  and  there  was  persuaded  to  take  a  glass 
of  bottled  porter  to  keep  everything  snug  and  comfortable.  Adieu, 
Yours  truly,  Dorothea  Julia  Ramsbottom. 
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Hahnemannian  Doctrine  of  Increasing  Potency,  xxiv,  90. 

Haines,  Reuben,  The  Ammonia  Process  of  Water  Analyses,  xxvi. 

Hair,  Loss  of,  xliv,  50. 

Hair,  The  Therapeutic  Treatment  of,  L.  Hoffman,  xxiii,  84. 

'^Hale's,  Dr.,"  Celebrity,  xl,  493. 

Hall,  L.  M.,  Tenement-Houses  and  Their  Population,  xiv,  209; 
Our  Clothes,  xxiii,  487. 

Halley,  W.,  The  Plumber  as  a  Sanitarian,  xvi,  518;  The  Plum- 
ber's Plea  for  Representation  on  Boards  of  Health,  xviii,  241. 
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Hallucinations,  Census  of,  xxv,  95. 

Hamilton,  J.  Kent,  Sanitary  Condition  of  Toledo,  O.,  xx,  193. 

Hamlin,  C.  W.,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Public  Institutions  of 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  xviii,  138. 

Hammond,  Wm.  A.,  Sanitary  Influence  of  Light,  i,  58 ;  Railway 
Injuries  in  Their  Medico-L^;al  Relations,  iv,  289;  Reason- 
ing Mania, — Case  of  Guiteau,  x,  205;  Proper  Method  of 
Hanging,  664. 

Hanan,  A.,  Theory  of  Recovery  and  Immunity  from  Infectious 
Diseases,  xxii,  120. 

Hance,  I.,  Hydrotherapy  in  the  Treatment  of  Insomnia,  xliii,  25. 

Hance,  L.  H.,  Clinical  Study  of  Tuberculosis  and  Modification  of 
the  Lymph,  xxxi,  45. 

Hancock,  C,  Sewage  Disposal  in  London,  xxi,  35. 

Hand-feeding  of  Infants,  Eustace  Smith,  ii,  444,  505. 

Hands,  Care  of  the,  xlii,  190. 

Handwriting  Expert,  The  Art  of  the,  xlvi,  95. 

Hanson,  D.  S.,  Milk  Contamination,  xlvi,  401. 

Hankin,  F.  H.,  Bhowani,  the  Cholera  Goddess,  xxxvii,  410. 

Happiness,  The  Pursuit  of,  xlvi,  91. 

Hat-Headache  a  New  Disease,  Chancellor,  xxxvi,  387. 

Hatcher,  R.  A.,  Atmospheric  Ozone,  xlvi,  42. 

Hanging  Baskets  and  Window  Boxes,  v,  474. 

Haughton,  S.,  Reflections  on  the  Death-rate,  xx,  22. 

Hard  vs.  Soft  Water,  R.  S.  Nailor,  vii,  498. 

Hard  Times,  viii,9i. 

Hardee,  T.  S.,  Topography  and  Drainage  of  New  Orleans,  iii,  297. 

Hargis,  R.  B.  S.,  Nautical  Origin  of  Yellow  Fever,  viii,  175 ;  Yel- 
low Fever  Recognition  and  Isolation,  ix,  357;  Yellow  Fever 
Prevention,  xi,  97. 

Harmful  Effects  of  Foods,  Vaughan,  xliii,  560. 

Harmonizing  Quarantine  Efforts,  vii,  525. 

Harold  Frederick,  The  Killing  of,  xli,  555. 

Harris,  A.  C,  Address,  xlv,  499. 

Harris,  Elisha,  Diphtheria,  ii,  511 ;  The  Sanitarian,  iii,  87;  Homes 
for  the  Laboring  Classes,  145;  Sanitary  Appreciation,  283; 
Conservative  Medicine  and  the  Mission  of  the  Sanitarian,  v, 
126;  Diphtheria  in  Northern  Vermont,  vii,  353;  Drainage  for 
Health,  ix,  510. 

Harris,  Elisha,  Obituary  of,  xii,  281. 

Harrington,  C,  Food  Poisoning  and  Metallic  Irritants,  xliv,  193 ; 
Lowell's  Poisonous  Water,  xlv,  56,  228. 
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Harrington,  M.  W.,  Sensible  Temperatures,  xxxiii,  303 ;  Sanitary 

Climatology,  xxxiv,  181 ;  Sunshine  Statistics,  xxxv,  256. 
Harris,  Senator  Isham,  Epidemic  Diseases  Before  Congfress,  xi, 

643- 
Harris,  W.  J.,  Chemical  Disposal  of  Sewage,  xiii,  544. 

Harrison,  F.,  Examining  and  Cramming,  xxii,  327. 

Hart,  H.  M.,  Increase  of  Crime  and  Moral  Education,  xxix,  229. 

Hartzell,  Josiah,  Canton's  Water  Supply,  xxii,  48;  The  Missis- 
sippi River  as  a  Sewer,  xxxv,  411. 

Harrison,  Ex-President,  Address  on  Sanitation,  xlv,  498. 

Hartford  City  Water,  x,  564. 

Hartshorn,  Henry,  Prediction  with  Regard  to  Cholera,  i,  283; 
Watering  Places,  iv,  256. 

Has  New  York  a  Board  of  Health  ?  iv,  145. 

Hats,  Sweat-bands  of,  xxiv,  265. 

Hatting,  as  Affecting  the  Health  of  the  Operatives,  L.  Dennis,  vii, 
362. 

Havana  Commission,  The,  National  Board  of  Health,  viii,  274. 

Havana,  Engineering  Work  in,  General  Ludlow,  xlvi,  210. 

Havana,  Home  Life  in,  C.  E.  Fisher,  xliv,  411. 

Havana,  New  Orleans  and,  xlii,  356. 

Havana,  Prevalence  of  Yellow  Fever  in,  S.  E.  Chaille,  xi,  194; 
Unsanitary  Condition  of,  Erastus  Wilson,  xxix,  452;  xliii, 

471- 
Havana's  Good  Health,  xlii,  519;  xliii,  66. 

Havana,  Sanitation  in.  Colonel  Black,  xlii,  399;  xlvi,  353;  Vital  . 

Statistics,  278. 
Havard,  V.,  Sanitation  and  Yellow  Fever  in  Havana,  xlvii,  13, 

121. 
Haven,  E.  O.,  Moral  Culture,  vi,  455. 
Hawaii,  The  Varied  Climate  of,  C.  F.  Nichols,  xxxix,  282;  A.  B. 

Lyon,  xl,  333 ;  Health  of,  xli,  542 ;  J.  C.  Wise,  xliv,  223. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  The,  Walter  Maxwell,  xliii,  403. 
Hawaiian  Races — Demographic  Effect  of  Introduced  Diseases,  G. 

W.  Woods,  xix,  234. 
Hawkens,  J.  P.,  Canned  Foods,  xiii,  255. 
Hawley,  J.  S.,  Infant  Diet,  iv,  63. 
Hay  Fever,  F.  H.  Bosworth,  xv,  52 ;  Not  Incurable,  D.  F.  Wright, 

XXV,  319;  New  Cure  for,-  xxxiv,  362;  M.  Joal,  xxxvi,  249: 

Rixa,  xliv,  238. 
Haywood,  Julia,  Hygiene  of  the  Schools,  xlviii,  502. 
Hazard,  Hazard  &  Co.,  xxv,  248. 
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Hazen,  A.,  Sand  Filtration,  xxxvii,  427. 

He  Got  a  Receipt,  xxxi,  422. 

Headache,  Chrcxiic,  Treatment  of,  with  Calomel,  xxxvi,  342. 

'*Headache  Powders,'*  xli,  546 ;  Death  from,  xliii,  58. 

Head-Lice,  Treatment  of,  xxv,  277. 

Health,  i,  227 ;  xlii,  44 ;  a  Fragment,  204. 

Health  Administration,  General,  H.  B.  Baker,  xliv,  33. 

Health  Administration,  Local,  H.  R.  Mills,  xliv,  31. 

Health  Alphabet,  xi,  182. 

Health  of  the  Army,  xviii,  13,  145 ;  xxxiv,  249;  xxxvi,  258. 

Health  Authorities,  Medical  Support  of,  zxviii,  172. 

Health,  Better  than  Wealth,  v,  213.  ' 

Health,  Chief  Requirements  of,  W.  M.  P.  Noble,  xxiii,  193. 

Health  Bill,  and  Resolution  by  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, for  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Health,  i, 
II,  133;  xxxii,  172;  xxxvi,  77;  xl,  123. 

Health  Board  Organizations,  Report  on,  xx,  144. 

Health  Board,  Our  Bashful,  xlvii,  346. 

Health  Boards  and  Health  Laws,  Relations  of  Physicians  to, 
Lewis  Balch,  xx,  303 ;  Selection  of  Members,  xlv,  459. 

Health,  National  Board  of,  Proposed  Revision  of  the,  A.  N.  Bell, 
xxxii,  230. 

Health,  Supreme  Board  of  Mexico,  Orvananos,  xxvi,  508. 

Health  Board  Appointments  in  New  York,  i,  236. 

Health  Boards,  The  Plumbers'  Plea  for  Representation  on,  Halley, 
xviii,  241;  Duties  of,  as  Popular  Instructors,  xxxvii,  66; 
School  Directors  as,  xliii,  153. 

Health  Boards,  Unpaid,  x,  176. 

Health,  The,  of  Children,  J.  G.  Richardson,  xi,  121 ;  xvii,  66. 

Health  of  Boys  in  Schod  and  College,  xlii,  116. 

Health  and  Comfort,  xxxviii,  154. 

Health,  Comfort  and  Dress,  x,  563. 

Health,  Conditions  of,  John  Simpson,  xx,  390. 

Health  Congress  at  Hastings,  England,  xxiii,  150. 

Health,  Conventional  Mourning  or,  xxiii,  350. 

Health  and  Culture,  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  ii,  400. 

Health  Commissioner,  A  Woman  for,  xxxv,  267. 

Health  Department,  Limitations  of,  in  Brooklyn,  xxv,  249. 

Health  Department  of  New  York,  xi,  330;  xxii,  546;  Pension 
Fund  for  the  Employes  of,  xxx,  563;  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  Stephen  Smith,  xxxviii,  293 ;  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal Society's  Opposition  to.  xl,  250. 
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Health,  **Dq)artment"  of  Public,  Prosed,  xxxix,  509. 

Health  and  Economics,  F.  J.  Van  Voorhis,  xxxix,  133. 

Health,  Education  in  Relation  to,  D.  Clark,  xxi,  193. 

Healthy  Effects  of  Literature  on,  viii,  90. 

Health  and  Employment,  C.  Stephenson,  xxx,  426. 

Health  Exhibition,  The  Brooklyn,  xxiv,  193. 

Health  Exhibition,  Scientific  Aspects  of,  xiii,  439;  xxiii,  361. 

Health  Experiments  in  the  French  Army,  xxxvi,  91. 

Health-Foods,  Invalid-Foods,  Infant-Foods  and  Milk 
Sugar. — Prof.  Albert  R.  Leeds,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  N.  J. : 

*'If  a  food  is  all  that  it  should  be,  it  ought  to  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  body,  and  no  part  except  the  non-nutritious  portions  be  re- 
jected. But  there  is  practically  no  substance  known  that  will  en- 
tirely fill  that  role.  ...  It  is  very  important  to  recognize  the 
general  division  of  food  substances  into  two  great  classes — ^the  al- 
buminoids and  carbohydrates.  Now,  if  you  look  over  this  table 
of  the  composition  of  different  foods  it  might  seem  that  if  we 
knew  the  percentage  of  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates  in  the  com- 
position of  each,  we  could  easily  determine  the  relative  values  of 
the  different  foods,  simply  by  observing  the  ratio  of  these  two 
great  classes  to  each  other.  But  it  will  not  do  to  simply  add  to- 
gether the  numbers  representing  the  percentage  of  albuminoids  in 
the  composition  of  food  and  compare  it  with  the  number  represent- 
ing the  percentage  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  value  for  this  reason.  Dr.  Frankland  found  by  his  ex- 
periments that  one  pound  of  beef  fat  would  give  off  in  combustion 
an  amount  of  mechanical  energy  represented  by  5,600  foot- tons, 
while  arrow-root  starch  gave  off  but  little  more  than  2,000  foot- 
tons  of  energy;  and  therefore,  in  a  pound  of  beef  fat  there  is 
nearly  three  times  as  much  power,  or  heat,  as  in  an  equal  weight  of 
arrow-root  starch.  To  multiply  the  power  of  the  carbohydrates 
by  three  to  determine  the  relative  power  of  fats  is,  however,  con- 
siderably too  high  an  estimate  practically.  For,  in  those  well- 
known  physiological  experiments  made  at  Munich  by  Pettenkofer, 
he  showed  that  the  true  ratio  between  the  amount  of  mechanical 
energy  set  free  by  the  burning  up  of  the  fat  in  the  body  to  that  of 
other  foods  made  up  of  carbohydrates  was  1.75  to  i.  Now  when 
we  remember  this  fact  and  turn  to  our  table  and  begin  by  observ- 
ing the  composition  of  our  theoretical  food,  we  find  that  the  ratio 
of  the  albuminoids  to  the  carbohydrates  is  here  as  i  to  4,  and  that 
ratio  is  higher  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  foods  in  the  table,  ex- 
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cq)t  that  of  the  beef,  where  the  proportion  of  albuminoids  is  twice 

as  great  as  the  carbohydrates.    This  ratio  of  the  albuminoids  to 

the  carbohydrates  in  any  food  I  speak  of  as  the  'ratio  of  nutrition/ 

In  the  theoretical  food  it  is  as  i  to  4 ;  in  woman's  milk  it  is  i  to  7 ; 

and  in  cow's  milk,  i  to  3.2."     .     .     .    xi,  321. 

Health  of  Hawaii,  xli,  542. 

Health,  The  Indian  School  in  Relation  to,  M.  M.  Waldron,  xxxvii, 

303. 
Health,  Inequality  in  the  Inheritance  of,  xlii,  473. 

Health,  Influence  of  Ground  Water  on,  B.  Latham,  xvii,  394. 

Health,  Influence  of  Inundations  of  Louisiana  on,  Chaille,  xi,  357. 

Health  Insurance,  or  the  Financial  Relation  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession to  the  Public,  Woods  Hutchinson,  xviii,  3. 

Health  Item — An  Infected  Blanket,  xi,  56. 

Health  Laws,  Inequality  of,  xi,  30. 

Health  Legislation  for  New  York,  i,  570. 

Health  Legislation  and  Quarantine,  National,  H.  P.  Walcott, 
xxix,  385. 

Health  Legislation,  Needful,  Example  for,  in  America,  xxiv,  353. 

Health  Lift,  iv,  47. 

Health,  Local  Boards  of,  Their  Duties  and  Powers,  McAlvay, 
xliv,  30. 

Health  of  the  Mind,  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  xxiii,  17. 

Health  of  the  Navy,  xx,  261 ;  xxiv,  67 ;  xxvi,  121 ;  xxx,  228 ;  xxxi, 
251 ;  xxxiv,  254;  xxxvi,  56;  xxxviii,  67;  xl,  55. 

Health  the  New  Fashion,  iv,  164. 

Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  New,  xxxiv,  178. 

Health  OflScers,  School  of,  xliii,  253. 

Health  Officials,  Verdict  Against,  xliv,  254. 

Health,  Our  Pine  Forests,  as  Factors  of,  S.  S.  Satchwell,  xxxix, 

390. 
Health,  Public,  The  Relation  of  Agriculture  to,  S.  W.  Abbott,  xlv, 

435- 
Health  of  the  People,  J.  R.  Black,  ii,  408;  O.  C.  McCuUock,  xi,  65; 

Erastus  Brooks  et  al.  (The  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Conven- 
tion), xvii.  III. 

Health  and  Pleasure,  Jamaica  for,  Wilfred  Nelson,  xxxii,  117. 

Health  Protection,  Sociology  and,  in  New  Zealand,  xxxvii,  471. 

Health,  Public,  Necessity  for  More  Stringent  Laws,  and  Stricter 
Enforcement  of  Existing  Ones,  G.  H.  Rowe,  xxv,  215 ;  Pro- 
tection of  the,  xxxii,  140 ;  Relation  of  Animal  Diseases  to,  D. 
D.  Grout,  xlvii,  310;  Department  of,  xxxviii,  442;  Clean 
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Streets  and,  xxxix,  473 ;  School  o^  xlii,  537 ;  State  School  of 
Public  Health  Officers,  xliii,  366. 

Health  Protective  Guild,  xlv,  320. 

Health  Report,  A  Model,  xliv,  169. 

Health  of  Rome,  xxxvi,  557. 

Health  Service,  National,  xxx,  216 ;  The  Need  of,  xxxii,  372,  423 ; 
Walter  Wyman  on,  xxxiii,  81 ;  Evolution  of,  xxxv,  532 ; 
Awaiting  Congressional  Action,  xlii,  79;  National  Board  of, 
George  M.  Kober,  103. 

Health  Rules,  Prize  for,  xlii,  534. 

Health  Studies,  Cosmopolitan,  F.  L.  Oswald,  xlvii,  29,  231. 

Health,  Smoking  for,  xi,  248. 

Health  of  Rowing  Men,  E.  H.  Bradford,  v,  529. 

Health  Undervalued,  i,  312. 

Health  of  School  Teachers,  vi,  353. 

Health  and  Talent,  vi,  171. 

Health  of  New  York,  Prof.  Chandler,  iv,  60. 

Health,  Preservation  of,  Richard  McSherry,  xi,  657,  673,  684. 

Health,  Public,  and  Legislation,  W.  C.  Cook,  xiv,  316. 

Health,  the  Public,  The  Influence  of  Habits  and  Usages  on,  J.  W. 
Hervey,  xiv,  144. 

Health,  The  Relations  of  Temperature  to,  in  Dwellings,  D.  Benja- 
min, xviii,  124. 

Health  Resorts,  The  Atlantic  Coast,  E.  W.  Bowditch,  xi,  177,  202, 
213;  Selection  of,  W.  T.  Parker,  273,  309;  Western  North 
Carolina,  O.  W.  Marcey,  xvi,  193 ;  Midland  as,  C.  A.  L.  Reed, 
438;  Various,,  xvii,  132;  Ocean  and  Hight  Altitudes,  xl, 
24;  of  Pennsylvania,  xlii,  239;  Oceanic,  Bell,  xliii,  385. 

Health  Resort,  Pathology  of,  C.  E.  Ide,  xl,  231. 

Health  School,  The  Vermont  State,  xlv,  230. 

Health,  Sewers  and — ^The  Memphis  Example,  xliii,  227. 

Health,  State  Boards  of,  xvii,  350;  xxiv,  77. 

Health,  Village  Boards  of,  A.  Hutt,  xx,  419. 

Healthful  Buildings,  Suggestions  Concerning,  W.  C.  Van  Bibber, 
xi,  84. 

Healthful  Countr>-  Homes  and  Cheap  Farm  Lands,  vii,  i8t. 

Healthful  Homes,  V.  C.  Vaughan,  xvii,  140. 

Healthful  Influence  of  New  Jersey  Forests,  John  GiflFord,  xxxiv, 
178. 

Healthfulness,  Remarkable,  xi,  39. 

Hearing  with  One  Ear — School  Hygiene,  x,  511. 

Heart,  Effect  of  Violent  Exercise  Upon  the,  Williams,  xliii,  32. 
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Heart  Disease,  Effects  of  High  Altitude  on,  A.  L.  Loomis,  xvii, 
124;  Contra-indication  for  the  Use  of  Blisters  in,  xxi,  381; 
Chloride  of  Barium  in  the  Treatment  of,  xxiii,  277;  The 
Toxic  Nature  of  Dyspnoea  in  and  Treatment  of,  M.  Huchard, 
xxviii,  466;  Treatment  of  by  Baths  and  Gymnastics,  R.  H. 
Babcock,  xxxiii,  195;  Prognosis  in  Valvular  Affections  of 
the,  N.  S.  Davis,  xliii,  29 ;  Traumatic  Rupture  of,  R.  C.  New- 
ton, xliii,  31. 

Heart  Failure,  Signs  of,  in  Fevers,  M.  Huchard,  xxxiii,  263; 
Kelch,  xlvii,  238. 

Heart,  The  First  Sound  of,  xxxviii,  541 ;  Pathology  of,  Bouchard, 
xlii,  71. 

Heat,  Diffusion  of,  B.  Stewart,  vii,  204. 

Heat,  Summer,  The  Effect  of,  Upon  the  Public  Health,  Chapin, 
xlv,  100. 

Heating,  Artificial,  Atmospheric  Moisture  and,  W.  M.  Wilson, 
xliii,  399. 

Heating  and  Cooking  by  Gas,  J.  R.  Thomas,  xxiii,  41. 

Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Dwellings — Hot  Air  versus  Steam, 
for,  Dr.  Slusser,  xxii,  49. 

Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings,  Thomas  Elkinton, 
xxiii,  306;  The  Smead  System,  xxxiii,  156. 

Heating,  Factory,  xliv,  115. 

Heating-Pad,  An  Electric,  Chancellor,  xxxvi,  291. 

Hecker  &  Co.'s  Mills,  xi,  16. 

Heights  and  Weights  of  School  Children,  H.  I.  Bowditch,  iii,  201. 

Helen  Keller  a  Second  Laura  Bridgman,  xxxiii,  224. 

Help,  The,  that  Harms,  xliii,  477. 

Helplessness,  Total,  Legal  Definition  of,  xxv,  295. 

Helping-Hand,  The,  in  London,  xlvi,  285. 

Helthin — A  New  Method  of  Testing  Drinking  Water,  Herdmann, 
xlvi,  120. 

Hematemesis  and  Ulceration  of  the  Stomach,  F.  Ferrand,  xxxiv, 

517. 
Hemiatrophy,  Facial,  Rousseau,  xl,  44. 

Hemlock  Poisoning,  Case  of,  A.  N.  Bell,  iii,  117. 

Hemorrhage,  Intra-Uterine,  xxix,  250;  Neuropathic,  xlvi,  156. 

Hemostatic,  A,  Hot  Air  as,  Schneider,  xlii,  70. 

Henry,  Prof.,  What  Is  Heat  Lightning,  vi,  306. 

Henry,  Prof.  Joseph,  Obituary,  vi,  331. 

Hepatic  Disease,  xxix,  537. 

Hepatism  and  Biliary  Diathesis,  Glenard,  xlvi,  58. 
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Herbert,  T.,  Development  of  Malarial  Fever,  xix,  219. 
Hereditary  Diseases,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of,  xxxvii,  337. 
Heredity,  Degenerative,  Ch.  Denison,  xxxv,  510;  and  Individual 
Responsibility,  Grace  Peckham  Murray,  xl,  567. 

Heredity,  iii,  177;  in  Disease,  J.  Schilling,  xxiv,  49;  Run  Mad, 
xxxix,  345 ;  The  New  Theory  of,  The  Method  of  Evolution 
and  Heredity,  H.  W.  Conn,  xlvii,  39. 

Hermite,  E.,  Electrolytic  Methods  of  Disinfection,  xxx,  506. 
Hernia,  Inguinal,  The  Radical  Cure  of,  xxvi,  358;  xxxii,  368; 
xxxix,  354 ;  Strangulated,  Reduction  of,  xlvi,  57. 
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Referring  to  this  section,  it  may  be  said  that  engineers,  archi- 
tects, sanitary  officials,  and  the  various  allied  trade  branches,  form 
in  their  investigations  practical  works  of  defense,  and,  waging 
constant  war  against  the  ravages  of  pathogenic  and  other  harmful 
bacteria  and  various  causes  of  ill-health,  are  as  indispensable  to 
the  sciences  of  medicine,  bacteriology  and  chemistry  as  are  the 
army  and  navy  for  the  protection  of  our  empire.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, the  reason  for  our  position  in  the  various  great  health  con- 
gresses which  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  our 
own  and  other  great  countries,  and  in  which  Englishmen  rarely 
fail  to  take  a  prominent  part.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  by 
your  deliberations  and  discussions  on  the  various  papers  at  this 
congress  be  able  to  make  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement in  your  sphere  of  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  low  vitality  and  disease,  and  to  energize,  brighten  and 
prosper  our  nation.  Now,  what  are  the  chief  factors  of  health 
laid  down  by  the  great  medical  authorities  throughout  the  world 
which  come  within  the  province  of  our  section  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that  they  are  pure  air,  pure  water,  a  dry  and  clean  subsoil,  diminu- 
tion of  noise  from  the  traffic  in  our  streets,  exercise  and  personal 
cleanliness,  with  healthful  and  cheerful  homes  and  surroundings, 
and  plenty  of  honest  and  well-directed  work.  What  are  the 
works  in  connection  with  these  natural  laws  for  health  that  come 
within  our  sphere,  acting  in  our  respective  capacities  in  advising 
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and   serving   the   different   municipalities   and  local   authorities 
throughout  the  countr\' ? 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  requirements  are  briefly :  For  pure  air 
— Efficient  public  and  private  scavenging  and  cremation  of  the 
refuse ;  efficient  ventilation ;  wide  thoroughfares,  with  ample  inter- 
cepting streets;  proper  construction,  cleansing  and  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  drains,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements;  open  spaces 
in  centres  of  population;  ample  air  spaces  to  dwellings  and  around 
our  factories  znd  workshops,  to  insure  light  and  air ;  the  preven- 
tion or  abatement  of  smoke ;  due  restrictions  upon  noxious  trades ; 
electrification  of  our  poisonous  underground  railways ;  the  drain- 
age and  prevention  of  pollution  of  our  subsoil,  and  the  diminution 
of  malarial  and  other  troubles  by  the  reclamation  of  swamps,  im- 
proved drainage  and  the  carrying  out  of  floods-prevention 
schemes.  The  legislation  for  the  last-mentioned  is  far  from  what 
it  should  be  in  giving  facilities  to  small  local  authorities  to  rid 
their  districts  and  inhabited  areas  from  disastrous  floods. 

The  supplies  of  pure  water  are  to  be  insured  by  the  satisfactory 
disposal  and  efficient  purification  of  the  sewage  of  every  town, 
village  and  habitation;  the  prevention  of  fouling  of  our  rivers, 
water  courses  and  springs ;  the  compulsory  provision  of  a  practi- 
cally pure  public  water  supply,  not  only  to  our  large  towns,  but 
also  throughout  all  rural  districts,  where  large  populations  are 
now  depending  for  their  supply  upon  shallow  and  frequently 
highly  polluted  wells  in  close  proximity  to  their  dwellings.  There 
is  great  need  for  a  national  movement  in  conjunction  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  better  control  and  utilization  of 
our  catchment  and  drainage  areas,  so  as  to  facilitate,  and  even 
enforce,  the  joint  schemes  by  groups  of  municipalities  and  local 
authorities  for  the  supply  of  wholesome  water  within  the  various 
watersheds  of  the  country.  Good  work  has  been  of  late  done  by 
the  county  councils  and  rivers  conservancy  boards  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sources  of  water  supply,  especially  in  bringing  pressure 
upon  local  authorities  to  deal  with  their  sewage. 

The  noise  in  our  streets  can  be  much  reduced  and  the  sanitarv 
conditions  improved  by  the  extended  use  of  asphalt  and  hard- 
wood pavements,  which  should  be  regularly  washed  as  well  as 
swept,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  electric  traction  and  the 
perfection  and  development  of  self-propelled  vehicles,  with  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  horse  tfaffic,  with  all  its  attendant  foul- 
ing of  thoroughfares.  In  order  to  encourage  exercise  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  ample  provision  of  recreation  grounds,  gymna- 
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sia,  baths  and  open-air  bathing  stations,  etc.,  are  indispensable  in 
all  thickly  populated  districts.  It  is  notable  that  the  architects 
of  the  present  day  are  making  an  earnest  study  of  hygiene,  and 
are  taking  great  pains  to  adopt  up-to-date  sanitary  arrangements 
in  the  designing  of  dwellings  and  of  the  various  buildings  in 
which  a  great  portion  of  time  is  occupied  by  people  in  earning 
their  livelihood,  and  also  of  the  schools  for  the  young.  The 
duties  of  our  sanitary  and  building  inspectors  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  carrying  out,  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  intelli- 
gence, of  their  work,  not  only  in  discovering  insanitary  conditions 
and  defects  in  construction,  but  in  reporting  and  dealing  with  the 
neglect,  misuse  and  mismanagement  of  even  the  best  sanitary 
works  which  can  be  provided.  In  a  presidential  address  I  can- 
not, obviously,  undertake  to  deal  exhaustively  with  these  various 
subjects,  but  I  will  touch  briefly  upon  two  or  three  of  them  which 
are  just  now  within  my  personal  experience. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  as  this  congress,  largely  attended  by 
delegates  from  public  bodies,  that  among  other  questions  the 
great  need  should  be  emphasized  for  rigorously  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  for  the'  prevention  or 
abatement  of  smoke  nuisance.  This  is  highly  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  health  alone,  but  is  hardly  less  so  from  the  aspect  of 
injury  to,  and  disfigurement  or  defacement  of,  the  beauty  of  our 
towns,  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life  or  the  gloominess  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  reduction  of  smoke  from  fireplaces  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  the  future,  although  much  has  already  been 
effected  by  the  extended  use  of  gas  stoves  and  smoke-consuming 
grates ;  but  it  is  the  trade  chimney  stacks  that  do  the  mischief,  and 
I  venture,  from  practical  experience,  to  say  that  it  is  readily  pre- 
ventable to  a  sufficient  extent  without  retarding  and  injuring  trade 
interests,  and,  further,  that  it  pays  well  to  adopt  the  remedies  in 
the  saving  effected  by  the  more  complete  combustion  of  coal  in- 
stead of  charging  the  atmosphere  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  imper- 
fectly consumed  fuel  in  suspension.  The  chief  remedies  are: 
Sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  be  almost 
continuously  stoking  boilers  for  all  they  are  worth,  resulting  in 
the  unavoidable  issue  of  black  smoke ;  the  provision  of  automatic 
stokers  for  the  auxiliary  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  furnaces ;  chim- 
ney stacks  of  sufficient  capacity  and  height  for  the  horse-power 
required ;  and  the  employment  of  duly-qualified  and  careful  men, 
together  with  proper  supervision.  To  prevent  smoke  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  regularly  a  high  temperature  in  the  boiler  fur- 
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naces  by  careful  and  economical  stoking,  combined  with  a  uniform 
and  ample  supply  of  air  partly  heated  by  the  furnace  in  its  passage 
thereto,  and  so  admitted  as  to  combine  with  the  hydro-carbons 
given  off.  I  have  frequently  seen  these  desired  results  brought 
about  in  Leicester  and  other  towns,  and  there  is  now  no  lack  of 
knowledge  for  guidance  or  of  well-tried  apparatus  available. 

At  the  congress  last  year  1  had  the  honor  of  dealing  with  the 
exhaustive  tests  in  sewer  ventilation  which  I  had  carried  out  at 
Leicester,  and  of  the  system  there  adopted — viz.,  the  abolition  of 
surface-ventilating  grids  and  the  substitution  of  pipe  shafts. 
This  system  is  being  extended  in  Leicester.  No  open  grids  are 
put  on  any  newly  constructed  public  or  private  sewers,  but  they 
are  ventilated  by  shafts  alone;  and  as  each  well-grounded  com- 
plaint arises  the  open  grid  is,  after  due  investigation,  abolished 
and  a  shaft  provided.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
system,  with  a  most  thorough,  frequent  and  regular  system  of 
flushing  of  the  sewers,  is  successful,  and  where  adopted  it  has  put 
an  end  to  the  numerous  complaints  of  nuisance.  The  system  now 
obtains  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  many  towns  and  districts 
throughout  the"  country.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  this 
subject  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  at  the  last  congress 
that  a  joint  meeting  of  sections,  at  which  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
siding, was  held,  and  the  great  consensus  of  opinion,  largely 
voiced  by  eminent  medical  officers  of  health,  as  well  as  engineers 
and  others,  was  that  these  grids  were  a  source  of  nuisance,  con- 
tributed to  ill-health  and  should  be  abolished. 

This  brings  me  to  the  very  able  paper  which  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  L  Shone,  C.  E.,  on  "House  and  Town  Drainage  Systems  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,"  in  which  he  dealt  with  a  new  system  of 
mechanical  sewer  ventilation  which  he  had  invented.  I  introduce 
this  partly  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  arrangements  are  made 
for  a  practical  test  of  this  on  a  comparatively  small  section  of  sew- 
ers at  Leicester.  It  is  claimed  for  the  system  that  it  removes, 
dilutes  and  diffuses  gases  from  sewage  continuously,  without 
detriment  to  the  health  or  offense  to  the  sense  of  the  community, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  independent  of  and  superior  in  force  to  the 
variations  of  the  outside  air  and  the  air  inside  the  drains  and  sew- 
ers. In  the  experiments  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  at 
Leicester  the  inventor  estimates  that  a  volume  of  two  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  will  be  drawn  through  the  drains  and  sewers  for 
every  house  included  in  the  area  affected.  An  electric  fan  situ- 
ated in  a  chamber,  under  the  footwav  will  extract  the  air  from  the 
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sewers  and  discharge  it  through  a  standard  ventilating  shaft  suffiy 
ciently  high  to  expel  the  air  above  the  level  of  the  houses  adjoin- 
ing, inlets  for  fresh  air  being  provided  on  the  top  of  all  the  private 
ventilating  pipes  in  place  of  the  ordinary  cowls  or  terminals,  giv- 
ing a  constant  current  of  air  through  the  house  drains  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  sewage.  This  arrangement  applies  to 
the  system  of  house  drainage  adopted  at  Leicester — viz.,  that  in 
all  cases  where  drains  do  not  pass  under  the  houses  the  intercept- 
ing trap  is  allowed  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  wherever  drains  do 
pass  under  houses,  or  in  any  case  where  the  owner  prefers  it,  the 
intercepting  trap  is  used.  In  Mr.  Shone's  system  the  intercepting 
trap  arrangement  is  specially  provided  for,  so  as  to  admit  the  fresh 
air  to  the  sewer  at  the  end  of  the  drain  on  the  sewer  side  of  the 
trap.  It  is  proposed  that  very  exhaustive  and  complete  tests  shall 
be  made  of  this  system,  the  results  of  which  will,  I  hope,  be  made 
known  in  due  course. 

SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAU 

One  of  the  most  necessary,  but  too  often  neglected,  sanitary 
works,  in  addition  to  providing  new  main  intercepting  sewers  of 
towns,  is  to  clear  out  all  the  defective  old  branch  sewers,  which, 
although  they  may  appear  to  be  serving  their  purpose  of  carrying 
the  sewage  to  the  main  sewers,  are,  nevertheless,  through  leakage 
and  defective  construction,  great  sources  of  danger  by  constantly 
polluting  with  sewage  and  foul  air  the  subsoil  around  the  habita- 
tions of  the  people.  This,  having  regard  to  the  well-established 
fact  of  extensive  circulation  of  ground  air,  and  the  induced  inward 
currents  caused  by  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  within  houses,  is 
an  important  matter.  This  pollution  has  been  vividly  exemplified 
in  Leicester,  where,  our  system  of  new  main  intercepting  sewers 
being  completed  at  a  gjeat  cost,  we  are  undertaking  the  abolition 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  of  old,  defective,  tributary  brick  sewers  of 
small  diameter,  laid  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  substi- 
tuting for  them  new  sewers  constructed  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes 
with  patent  water-tight  joints.  We  have  already  completed  about 
nine  miles  of  this  work,  and  in  nearly  every  case  have  found,  not 
only  large  deposits  of  sewage  sludge  in  the  old  sewers,  but  also 
that  the  ground  around  and  underneath  was  saturated  and  highly 
polluted  with  sewage  matter,  which  in  some  cases  percolated  into 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  depth  below  the  old  sewer.  In  all 
such  cases  this  polluted  soil  has  been  removed,  in  addition  to  the 
old  sewer  itself.     Such  a  condition  of  subsoil  must  obviously  be 
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prejudicial  to  health,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  local  authorities 
'should  not  rest  satisfied  with  providing  new  intercepting  main 
sewers  only,  but  should  also  abolish  their  old  and  defective  branch 
sewers,  to  which  the  house  drains  are  connected  and  which  are  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  houses  and  properties  they  serve. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  than 
the  successful  purification  of  sewage,  and  certainly  nothing  has 
given  so  much  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  as 
the  recent  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  (mi  bacterio- 
logical lines.  In  the  past  many  methods  have  been  tried  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  none  have  been  supported  by  scientific 
investigation  to  the  extent  accorded  to  this  system.  Exhaustive 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  bacteriological  lines  in 
many  towns  in  this  country,  especially  in  Exeter,  Manchester, 
Leeds  and  under  my  own  direction  at  Leicester.  The  particulars 
and  results  of  the  Leicester  experiments  were  fully  set  forth  in 
the  report  I  prepared  thereon,  and  largely  embodied  also  in  the 
evidence  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  before  Lord  Iddesleigh's 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  The  workers  in  the  bac- 
terial purification  of  sewage  have  become  very  numerous,  but  one 
may  fairly  mention  broadly  such  distinguished  men  as  Klein, 
Houston,  Frankland,  Roscoe,  Woodhead,  Parry  Laws  and  An- 
drews, Dibdin  and  Thudichum,  Clowes,  Dupre,  Adney,  RideaU 
Scott-Moncrieflf,  Waring  and  Ducat,  and  the  well-known  eminent 
officers  of  Lord  Iddesleigh's  commission. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Cameron,  the  late  citv  survevor 
of  Exeter,  for  the  untiring  energy  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  his  now  famous  idea  of  adapting  to  modem 
bacteriological  practice  the  septic  action  which  has  for  ages  past 
prevailed  in  the  old  and  familiar  cesspool,  but  with  this  diflference 
— ^that,  although  some  advantage  was  derived  from  partial  lique- 
faction of  solid  matter  in  those  cesspools,  they  were  a  source  of 
great  danger  to  health,  from  defective  design  and  const  ruction, 
from  their  close  proximity  to  dwellings  and  sources  of  drinking 
water,  and  from  the  offensive  overflowing  liquid  therefrom  dan- 
gerously polluting  the  neighboring  ditches  and  brooks,  while 
Cameron's  septic  tanks,  with  his  excellent  automatic  appliances, 
are  so  designed,  -arranged  and  located  as  to  effect  a  large  amount 
of  liquefaction  of  suspended  matters  without  the  drawbacks  and 
dangers  peculiar  to  the  old  cesspool.  The  effluent  from  the  septic 
tanks,  which  is  usually  then  treated  on  bacteria  beds  on  the  inter- 
mittent-contact system  as  introduced  and  developed  by  Dibdin,  is 
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passed  through  one,  two  or  three  beds  successively,  accordingf  to 
the  strength  of  the  sewage,  in  order  to  reach  the  necessary  stand- 
ard of  purity.  The  continuous  process  of  slow  filtration  through 
bacteria  beds  is  now  also  much  advocated  by  some,  which  is  really 
the  old  system  of  filtration,  but  adapted  to  modern  practice.  It 
has  not  yet,  however,  made  such  successful  headway  as  the  con- 
tact or  intermittent  svstem. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  respective  artificial  bacterial  systems, 
apart  from  land  treatment,  which  are  now  practiced,  may  be 
grouped  as  follows :  Ordinary  subsidence  tanks  of  comparatively 
small  capacity,  followed  either  by  contact  beds  or  continuous  filtra- 
tion in  beds ;  open  or  closed  septic  tanks,  followed  by  contact  beds 
or  continuous  filtration  in  beds;  and  contact  beds  or  continuous 
filtration  alone.  In  some  towns,  where  the  trade  liquids  render 
the  sewage  very  stubborn  to  treatment,  some  preliminary  chemical 
precipitation,  in  conjunction  with  subsidence  tanks  and  contact 
beds  or  continuous  filtration  in  beds,  has  been  resorted  to.  These 
artificial  processes  are  defined  and  dealt  with  in  detail  by  the  pres- 
ent Roval  Commission.  There  are  several  combinations  of  these 
systems,  which  cannot  be  done  justice  to  in  the  scope  of  this  ad- 
dress ;  but  from  my  own  experiments,  extending  over  a  period  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  months,  treating  volumes  of  60,000  to  467,000 
gallons  per  day  by  seventeen  different  processes,  I  have  been  led 
to  certain  conclusions,  which  I  will  briefly  refer  to.  Neither  con- 
tact beds  nor  continuous  filtration  beds,  without  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage,  will  be  permanently  successful  unless  the 
sewage  is  extremely  weak  and  largely  free  from  matters  in  sus- 
pension. Open  or  closed  detritus  or  subsidence  tanks,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  dry  weather  flow  per  day,  in 
conjunction  with  first  and  second,  and,  where  necessary,  third 
contact  beds,  effect  a  thoroughly  efficient  purification,  and  in  these 
experiments  gave,  with  two  contact  beds,  an  average  purification 
of  83.12  per  cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia  and  of  90.15  per  cent,  in 
oxygen  absorbed  at  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  four  hours,  the  aver- 
age strength  of  the  crude  sewage  being  1.2481  grains  per  gallon 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  and  7.5929  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen 
absorbed.  The  same  process,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  third 
contact  bed,  gave  an  average  purification  of  86.74  per  cent,  in 
albuminoid  ammonia  and  of  91.32  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed, 
the  average  strength  of  the  crude  sewage  being  1.3641  grains  per 
gallon  of  albuminoid  ammonia  and  7.8160  grains  per  gallon  of 
oxygen  absorbed. 
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The  experiments,  with  the  use  of  a  closed  detritus  tank,  fol- 
lowed by  a  closed  septic  tank,  and  then  double-contact  beds,  gave 
an  average  purification  of  79.91  per  cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia 
and  of  89.72  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  the  average  strength 
of  the  crude  sewage  being  1.0094  grains  per  gallon  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  7.2152  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed;  and 
this  same  process,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  third  contact  bed, 
gave  an  average  purification  of  83.68  per  cent,  in  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  of  89.64  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  the  average 
strength  of  the  crude  sewage  being  .8837  grains  per  gallon  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  and  7.2019  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed. In  these  two  last  experiments  the  volume  treated  in  the 
septic  tank  for  each  twenty- four  hours  was  equal  to  one  and  a 
quarter  times  its  capacity  in  addition  to  the  detritus  tank. 

Other  important  experiments  which  were  carried  out  through- 
out the  whole  thirteen  and  a  half  months  included  the  preliminar)'' 
bacterial  treatment  of  the  sewage,  with  final  purification  on  old 
pasture  land  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  The  most  successful  of 
these  was  an  eight  months'  continuous  test  of  treatment  with  a 
closed  detritus  tank  worked  at  the  rate  per  day  of  six  and  three- 
quarters  times  its  capacity,  then  through  first  contact  bacteria  beds 
(three  fillings  a  day),  with  final  purification  by  broad  irrigation  on 
the  old  pasture.  An  average  of  numerous  analyses  gave  a  purifi- 
cation eflFected  of  86.76  per  cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia  and 
91.08  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  the  average  strength  of  the 
crude  sewage  being  1.1823  grains  per  gallon  of  albuminoid  ammo- 
nia and  7.4419  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  process  of  detritus  tank,  first  contact  beds  and  broad 
irrigation  effects  a  purification  quite  equal  to  closed  detritus  tanks 
with  triple  treatment  in  contact  beds. 

For  the  last  eleven  years  the  bulk  of  the  sewage  at  Leicester  has 
been  efficiently  purified  by  broad  irrigation  on  a  farm  with  a  heavy 
clay  subsoil;  1,350  acres  have  been  specially  laid  out  on  a  newly 
devised  method,  so  that  the  effluent  from  the  drains,  as  well  as 
from  the  surface,  can  be  intercepted  and  treated  over  and  over 
again  until  a  high  standard  is  reached;  and  upon  tljis  work  we 
expended  about  i6o,ooo.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  increase 
of  the  population  and  the  abolition  of  a  subsidiary  sewage  farm, 
it  w^as  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  system  of  treatment,  and 
these  experiments  were  carried  out  with  the  object  of  deciding: 
(i)  Whether  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  area  of  land  laid 
out,  (2)  or  adopt  a  system  of  preliminary  clarification  with  subse- 
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quent  final  purification  on  the  land  without  extension,  (3)  or  even 
to  adopt  a  complete  bacterial  treatment  to  supersede  the  land. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  proved  that  the  second-men- 
tioned scheme  —  zns.,  bacterial  clarification  and  land  —  gave  an 
-effluent  at  least  equal  to  the  best  system  of  bacterial  treatment  on 
artificial  lines,  and  the  utilization  of  the  land  already  laid  out  gives 
a  greater  certainty  of  permanent  success  than  there  has  yet  been 
time  to  establish  in  connection  with  complete  bacterial  treatment. 
One  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  system  is  that  the 
clarified  effluent  from  the  detritus  tank  and  first  contact  bed  does 
not,  when  applied  to  broad  irrigation,  foul  the  grass  land ;  in  fact, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  almost  ideal  process  where  plenty  of  land  is 
available.  I  therefore  designed  a  scheme  to  deal  with  our 
S,ooo,ooo  gallons  of  sewage  a  day,  comprising  detritus  tanks  with 
a  capacity  equal  to  one-sixth  the  daily  dry  weather  flow,  12  acres 
of  first  contact  bacteria  beds,  the  clarified  effluent  therefrom  to  be 
finally  purified  by  broad  irrigation,  chiefly  on  old  pasture  and  rye- 
grass land.  This  scheme,  which  includes  some  additional  pump- 
ing plant  and  sewerage  estimated  to  cost  about  £170,000,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  corporation,  and  is  now  before  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  may  add  that  so  satisfactory  has  been  this  com- 
bined  bacterial  and  land  treatment,  that  the  corporation  have,  on 
my  recommendation,  purchased  an  additional  1,269  acres  of  this 
sewage  farm  land,  which  they  previously  held  on  a  lease  expiring 
in  about  fifteen  years'  time. 

I  will  conclude  this  address  by  saying  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  of  this  and  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  congresses  is 
the  municipal  section,  securing  the  presence  as  delegates  of  the 
representatives  of  local  government  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  I  have  found  that  the  more  these  gentlemen  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  and  discussions,  and  the  more  knowledge 
they  acquire  thereby,  the  greater  is  the  advance  of  sanitary  science 
in  the  respective  towns  and  districts  they  represent,  and  the 
weightier  is  the  support  they  give  to  their  officials  in  the  further- 
ance of  schemes,  works  and  movements  for  the  health,  convenience 
and  prosperity  of  their  constituents. 


IS   TUBERCULOSIS   A   DISEASE   OF   ENVIRONMENT 

ONLY?* 


By  Henry  McHattox,  ^L  D.,  Macon,  Ga., 
\' ice- President  of  the  American  Congress  on  Tuberculosis. 


In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  considerable  numbers 
of  individuals  of  the  Caucasian,  Asiatic  and  negro  races  have  been 
practically  immune  from  this  disease  under  certain  surroundings, 
whereas  under  other  conditions  they  have  been  its  victims  in  large 
numbers. 

Prior  to  i860,  a  vast  majority  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  Cuba  lived  on  plantations.  These  plantations  were 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  isolated  communities  of  from  one  hun- 
'dred  to  five  hundred  inhabitants.  I'Tie  negro  quarters  were  in- 
variably placed  in  the  healthiest  available  spot,  the  houses  usually 
consisted  of  two  rooms  and  were  never  overcrowded,  each  room 
had  its  open  fireplace,  and  fuel  was  abundant — ^thus  the  best  venti- 
lation was  secured  all  the  year  around.  There  was  ample  air 
space  between  the  houses,  and  the  quarters  always  had  an  abun- 
dance of  shade  trees.  On  account  of  the  climate,  most  of  the  idle 
time  was  spent  out  of  doors.  Absolute  cleanliness  w^as  enforced 
in  and  around  the  quarters.  Each  house,  whether  wood  or  brick, 
had  its  coat  of  whitewash  inside  and  out,  three  or  four  times  a 
vear,  and  oftener  if  anv  disease  threatened.  Communication  be- 
tween  plantations  was  not  encouraged,  and  when  any  disease  be- 
came prevalent,  absolutely  prohibited.  The  water  supply  was 
always  a  source  of  solicitude,  and  the  best  obtainable  secured. 
All  innocent  amusements,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  African,  were 
not  only  permitted  but  encouraged.  Dissipation  of  all  types  was 
prohibited,  and  under  the  existing  conditions  this  prohibition 
could  be  easily  enforced.  There  was  no  mental  solicitude,  no 
competition  in  the  ordinar>'  sense,  and  no  care  for  the  future. 
Work  was  never  excessive,  always  in  the  best  hygienic  surround- 
ings and  of  the  healthiest  type,  also  in  proportion  to  the  age, 
strength  and  sex  of  the  individual.  Food  was  cooked  in  the  plan- 
tation kitchen,  abundant,  nutritious  and  well  prepared.  Clothing 
was  always  sufficient  and  in  accordance  with  the  season.  As  soon 
as  a  woman  was  over  her  lying-in  period,  the  infant  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  nursery,  where  it  was  only  nursed  at  regular  mter- 
vals,  and  fed  according  to  its  age.  Each  negro  reported  in  the 
morning,  sick  or  well;  if  sick,  he  went  to  the  infirmary.  The 
doctor  visited  each  plantation  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  was  called 
in  any  emergency.  Thus  each  negro  was  under  constant  medical 
supervision. 

In  Cuba  the  arrangement  of  the  quarters  was  different,  they 
being  on. the  type  of  the  old  Spanish  barracoon.  All  other  sur- 
roundings were  practically  the  same  as  in  the  South.  On  all 
plantations  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  was  the  rule,  with  a  long 
mid-day  rest  and  meals  by  the  clock.  Among  the  very  small  per- 
centage of  negroes  who  lived  in  the  cities,  the  plantation  rules 
were  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable.  I  can  state  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  no  race  of  human  beings  ever  lived  as  healthy 
a  life  as  the  plantation  negfo  in  the  South.  Tuberculosis  was 
practically  unknown.  I  was  born  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana, 
and  lived  on  plantations  in  the  South  and  in  Cuba  until  I  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  never  saw  a  tubercular  negro. 

Freedom  came.  The  entire  proposition  is  reversed.  They 
flock  to  the  cities  with  about  as  much  capacity  for  self -care  as 
children ;  hard  work,  inadequate  clothing,  poor  food,  poor  houses^ 
overcrowding 'in  insalubrious  localities,  no  attention  to  the  most 
elementary  laws  of  hygiene,  all  the  mental  cares  and  solicitude 
that  freedom  brings.  Scant  wages,  spent  in  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  vices  at  the  sacrifice  of  absolute  necessities,  irregular 
hours,  with  practically  no  medical  attention  or  care  in  sickness. 
To-day  the  town  negro  in  the  South  is  probably  the  most  tuber- 
cular being  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  in  my  practice  to  see  entire  families 
wiped  out.  In  1900  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  negro  mor- 
tality in  Macon  was  from  tuberculosis. 

About  i860  Spain  entered  into  a  coolie  contract  with  China. 
Under  this  contract,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chi- 
nese were  imported  into  Cuba  in  the  '6o's  and  '70's — the  vast 
majority  going  to  the  plantations,  where  they  were  put  under  the 
identical  surroundings  of  the  negro. 

These  coolies  were  all  men  ranging  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  They  were  the  scum  and  oflf-scourings  of  the  cities 
— principally  Canton  syid  Macao — bringing  with  them  the  city 
diseases  as  well  as  the  city  vices,  for  which  China  is  noted.  For 
obvious  reasons,  both  vices  and  diseases  could  be  rapidly  con- 
trolled, and  these  men  were  soon  put  in  nearly  as  good  a  physical 
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comlition  as  the  negro.  There  was  always,  even  with  the  most 
careful  selection,  a  fair  percentage  of  tubercular  cases  in  each 
gang  of  coolies.  I  can  safely  say  that  within  the  first  year  this 
was  eliminated  either  by  death  or  cure.  After  that  there  was  no 
more  development  of  the  disease.  The  half  breeds  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  races,  of  which  there  was  a  large  number,  were 
equally  immune. 

About  1790  there  landed  at  Trujillo,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a 
party  of  Spanish  emigrants.  This  party  consisted  of  members  of 
ten  families  of  the  Spanish  nobiHty — families  who  were  so  tuber- 
culous that  they  decided  to  emigrate  rather  than  become  extinct.' 
They  worked  their  way  in  the  course  of  time  across  Central 
America  and  settled  on  the  Pacific  slope,  not  far  from  Teguci- 
galpa, and  at  an  altitude  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  ^feet,  in 
probably  one  of  the  most  even  and  healthful  climates  in  the  world. 
They  have  always  been  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral.  Even 
to-day  there  is  not  a  road  leading  to  this  colony — ^nothing  but 
trails,  and  it  is  a  journey  of  days  to  reach  them  from  the  nearest 
port.  Their  village  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  climatic  re- 
quirements. They  hold  themselves  far  above  the  surrounding 
Indians,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  inter-marriage  between 
them  and  their  neighbors.  They  present  the  purest  strain  of 
Spanish  blood  in  America. 

The  Indians,  ten  or  fifteen  davs'  ride  from  this  colonv,  never 
fail  to  speak  of  it — ^always  as  "El  pueblo  de  los  blancos,"  the 
village  of  the  whites — and  to  extol  the  physique  and  endurance  of 
the  men  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  women,  which 
opinion  the  few  specimens  that  I  saw  fully  upheld. 

The  history  of  these  people  was  given  me  in  a  personal  inter- 
view by  Don  Torencio  Sierra,  President  of  Honduras,  and  a  most 
highly  educated  gentleman. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Hunter,  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
University,  learning  their  history,  became  so  much  interested  in 
them  that  he  spent  some  time  in  their  village  with  the  sole  object 
of  learning  their  present  condition.  He  met  some  of  the  children 
of  the  original  emigrants,  now  old  men  and  women,  who  in  every 
wav  corroborated  the  above  historv. 

Dr.  Hunter  informs  me  that  they  are  the  finest  race  of  people  in 
Central  America.  After  careful  inquiries,  he  could  get  no  history 
of  tuberculosis  for  a  long  period  back,  and  at  present  none  of 
them  gives  physical  evidence  of  this  disease  in  any  of  its  numerous 
forms. 
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In  direct  contrast  to  this  I  have  under  my  care  a  family  of  five 
children,  ranging  from  fifteen  up,  all  tubercular,  with  the  follow- 
ing family  history : 

Father  and  mother  physically  perfect.  Paternal  grandfather, 
82,  goes  to  his  work  daily  at  4  a.  m.  Grandmother,  80,  4o^s  her 
own  housework  and  keeps  no  servant.  Two  aunts  over  45, 
healthy.  Maternal  grandfather,  83,  farmer.  Maternal  grand- 
mother died  young  of  an  acute  disease.  No  other  children  on  the 
maternal  side;  a  remarkably  good  family  history.  All  of  these 
people,  excepting  the  children  in  question,  have  led  and  are  lead- 
ing healthy  and  active  lives.  The  father  in  early  married  life  was 
placed  in  easy  financial  circumstances,  built  himself  a  modern 
house  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  usual  modern  manner : 
Balls,  parties,  most  assiduous  avoidance  of  all  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  late  to  bed,  late  to  rise,  nervous  system  hypercultivated 
at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  no  rational  exercise,  no  duties  to 
perform ;  in  fact,  the  complete  history  of  such  children  so  familiar 
to  us;  no  known  source  of  infection,  excepting  such  as  all  city 
dwellers  are  exposed  to  daily.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples. 

What  would  be  the  rational  deduction  from  those  already  cited  ? 
The  negro  of  the  South,  practically  all  Creoles,  and  a  non-tuber- 
cular race,  changed  in  a  scant  forty  years  to  probably  the  most 
tubercular  race  in  our  country.  This  by  a  change  of  environment 
only,  which  change  did  not  even  include  that  of  climate. 

The  Chinese  coolie,  a  most  debased  subject,  with  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  tubercular  cases  as  would  be  found  in  the  same  number 
of  people  from  the  slums  of  this  city,  rendered  by  change  of  en- 
vironment non-tubercular,  which  immunity  extends  to  his  half- 
breed  children. 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  Spanish  colony  in  Honduras.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  personal  observation,  but  facts  obtained  on  the 
best  of  authority,  and  of  which  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no 
question. 

Ten  families,  probably  closely  related,  leaving  their  own  coun- 
try only  on  account  of  tubercular  infection — an  isolation  of  more 
than  a  centurj' — necessarily  a  continuous  intermarriage,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  superior  non-tubercular  race. 

The  American  family  mentioned  need  not  be  commented  on. 

It  is  so  common  that  all  of  you  have  seen  examples. 

Gentlemen,  iigain.  I  ask  the  question :  Is  tuberculosis  a  disease 
of  environment  only? — From  Advance  Sheets  of  '*The  Bulletin.'^ 
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The  casual  student  of  current  history  cannot  have  faiicu  buc  to 
note  the  fact  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of 
human  thought  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Its  foundations 
have  been  literally  rebuilt,  until  to-day  as  we  enter  the  new  cen- 
tury the  word  change  is  written  everywhere,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  as  a  Japanese  recently  said  of  Japan,  "Nothing 
remains  the  same  except  the  natural  scenery/' 

Of  the  great  problems  which  confront  us  and  which  press  for 
solution  as  we  thus  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, sociology — the  science  of  human  society — we  find  easily  to 
be  in  the  lead. 

To  sanitary  science,  one  of  its  chief  subdivisions,  is  assigned 
the  difficult  but  necessary  task  of  blazing  the  way,  and  as  its  scope, 
methods  and  results  obtained  in  these  later  times  are  recognized 
and  appreciated,  our  confidence  in  its  capabilities  is  strengthened 
and  increased  until,  indeed,  some  are  beginning  to  feel  that  herein 
will  be  found  the  key  that  is  to  unlock  the  portals  which  shall  lead 
out  into  the  bright  light  of  that  coming  high  noon. 

What,  then,  is  this  sanitary  science?  In  passing,  I  will  say 
that  "sanitary  science,"  "sanitation"  and  "hygiene"  are  inter- 
changeable terms  and  their  use  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste — 
they  will  be  so  used  in  this  paper.  In  brief,  it  may  be  defined  as 
the  science  and  art  of  preserving  health,  of  pr61onging  life  and  of 
showing  how  the  human  species  may  be  perpetuated  and  devel- 
oped in  the  greatest  perfection  and  maintained  in  the  highest  eflS- 
ciency  for  the  labors  of  peace  or  the  struggles  of  war.  To  be 
more  explicit,  we  will  give  the  words  of  Dr.  Guy: 

Hygiene  Defined. 
"It  has  to  do  with  persons  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  of 
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every  age.  It  takes  cognizance  of  places  and  houses  in  which  they 
live;  of  their  occupation  and  modes  of  life;  of  the  food  they  eat, 
the  water  they  drink,  the  air  they  breathe;  it  follows  the  child 
through  babyhood  and  to  school ;  the  laborer  and  artisan  into  the 
field,  the  mine,  the  factory,  the  workshop;  the  pauper  into  the 
poorhouse  or  hospital ;  the  lunatic  to  the  asylum,  the  thief  to  the 
prison;  it  is  with  the  sailor  in  his  ship,  and  the  soldier  in  his  bar- 
racks or  field  life.  To  all  these,"  he  adds,  **it  makes  application 
of  a  knowledge  remarkable  for  its  amount,  and  the  great  variety 
of  sources  whence  it  is  derived.  To  physiology  and  medicine  it  is 
indebted  for  what  it  knows  of  health  and  disease  ;*it  levies  large 
contributions  on  chemistry,  geology  and  meteorology;  it  co-oper- 
ates with  the  architect  and  engineer ;  its  work  commends  itself  to 
the  moralist  and  divine." 

Manifestly,  then,  it  is  plain  that  your  committee  when  inviting 
me  to  at  this  time  and  place  read  you  a  paper  upon  "Sanitation*' 
did  not  contemplate  my  covering  in  a  particular,  or  even  in  a  gen- 
eral, manner  a  subject  which,  while  so  fundamentally  important, 
yet,  as  we  see,  is  so  comprehensive,  and  one  about  which  volumes 
— indeed,  I  may  say  libraries — ^have  been  and  are  being  written. 

However,  that  we  may  get  from  our  meeting  this  evening,  and 
particularly  from  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow  this  paper, 
something  more  than  entertainment,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
restricting  its  scope  to  a  consideration,  through  the  twenty  minutes 
allowed  me  for  its  reading,  to  some  thoughts  on  man  as  the  social 
unit  and  his  sanitary  relations  and  obligations  to  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  in  turn  theirs  to  him. 

Society  brings  with  it  special  duties  and  special  obligations  that 
are  unknown  to  the  hermit  in  his  lonely  cell  or  amid  his  self- 
sought  solitude  in  the  wilderness,  and  these  duties  and  obliga- 
tions grow  and  multiply  in  proportion  as  man's  social  relations  en- 
large, and  become  more  intimate,  being  fewest  in  the  isolated  fam- 
ily and  most  complex  in  a  city  whose  houses  teem  with  a  crowded 
population  and  whose  streets  are  resonant  with  the  sounds  of 
business. 

Life  of  the  Solitaire. 

In  the  simple  life  of  the  solitaire,  he  has  but  to  consider  the 
hygiene  of  his  own  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  requisite  conditions 
for  the  preservation  of  his  bodily  health  are  simply  these :  That 
food,  clothing,  light,  heat  and  oxygenized  air  should  be  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  daily  waste  of  life;  to 
guard     the     body     against     injury     arising     from     external 
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natural  agencies,  and  to  secure  that  amount  of  light,  heat  and 
oxygen  which  will  insure  a  healthy  development  of  the  animal 
organism.  His  task  is  somewhat  simple.  If  it  be  neglected,  the 
result  of  the  neglect  is  visited  only  on  himself  in  the  shape  of  de- 
fective vitality,  blunted  senses,  enfeebled  constitution  and  an  un- 
timely death.  All  admit  that  care  for  whatever  will  prevent  such 
a  result  is  a  solemn  duty  that  weighs  heavily  upon  every  human 
being,  and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  preserve  his  faculties  free 
from  impairment  because  under  such  circumstances  he  can  best 
attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  been  specially  as- 
signed him.  Self-preservation  is  truly  the  first  law  of  Nature^ 
and  with  man  the  promotion  of  his  physical  well-being  and  com- 
fort is  but  a  logical  sequence.  In  that  ^'greatest  poem  in  the 
world's  great  literatures,*'  the  Book  of  Job,  Satan  is  represented 
as  saying  "Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life." 

But  where  the  family  relation  begins  to  introduce  other 
thoughts  than  those  that  belong  to  the  low  plane  of  self,  and  find 
their  highest  object  only  in  the  sphere  of  self-preservation,  when 
the  necessities  of  protection  against  the  rude  elements  of  Nature, 
and  of  controlling  and  subjugating  its  forces,  compel  man  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  fellow-men  and  demonstrate  the  great  advantages 
that  spring  from  co-operation  and  associated  labor,  then  his  obli- 
gations rapidly  increase.  He  can  be  no  longer  satisfied  with  what 
is  only  connected  with  his  own  comfort  and  convenience,  or  con- 
clude that  he  has  filled  the  full  measure  of  his  duty  when  he  has 
but  faithfully  provided  for  the  wants  of  his  family.  Gregarious 
by  nature  and  habit,  everything  that  affects  the  physical,  mental 
or  spiritual  character  of  his  neighbor  will  indirectly  and  insensibly 
make  its  impress  upon  him  so  that  he  will  be  forced  sooner  or  later 
to  bear  witness,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
an  isolate  unit  in  human  society,  but  is  so  connected  with  the 
other  members  of  his  race  that  what  is  detrimental  to  them 
will  be  detrimental  to  him,  and  what  will  improve  and  ele- 
vate their  condition  will  in  some  mysterious  way  exer- 
cise a  like  influence  upon  him.  So,  too,  will  our  sanitary  en- 
vironment be  found  to  determine  largely  our  physical  health,  as 
where  pure  air,  water  and  food,  together  with  the  other  necessary 
hygienic  conditions,  exist,  all  those  who  dwell  in  the  locality  will 
be  favorably  affected  and  disease  will  find  subjects  not  very  favor- 
able for  its  development,  while  the  prevalence  of  unsanitary  condi- 
tions will  result  in  depression  of  vital  forces  and  the  development 
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of  morbid  symptoms,  and,  if  prolonged,  in  premature  decay  and 
death. 

Permanent  Impressions. 

Babbage,  in  **The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,*'  sets  forth  most 
strikingly  the  permanent  impressions  that  our  words  and  actions 
make  on  the  globe  we  inhabit.  *'No  motion  impressed,"  he  says, 
**by  a  natural  cause,  or  by  human  agency,  is  ever  obliterated.  The 
ripples  on  the  ocean's  surface  caused  by  a  gentle  breeze,  or  the 
still  water  which  marks  the  more  immediate  track  of  a  ponderous 
vessel  gliding  with  scarcely  expanded  sails  over  its  bosom,  are 
equally  indelible.  The  momentary  waves  raised  by  the  passing 
breeze,  apparently  born  but  to  die  on  the  spot  which  saw  their 
birth,  leave  behind  them  an  endless  progeny,  which,  reviving  with 
diminished  energy  in  other  seas,  visiting  a  thousand  shores,  re- 
flected from  each  and  perhaps  again  partially  concentrated,  will 
pursue  their  endless  course  till  ocean  itself  be  annihilated." 

The  imagination  can  scarce  follow  the  writer  in  his  wonderful 
portrayal  of  the  permanent  influence  which  our  words  and  actions 
exercise,  but  the  extract  will  assist  us  in  comprehending  the  per- 
manent eflfects  for  good  or  evil  that  arise  from  our  physical  and 
intellectual  surroundings.  We  cannot  avoid  these  effects;  we 
must  be  bettered  and  improved  by  them,  or  we  shall  suffer  from 
their  deteriorating  influences  and  be  compelled  to  do  battle  ear- 
nestly and  vigorously  against  them.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  interest 
ourselves  in  such  surroundings,  however  perfect  our  homes  may 
be  in  all  those  conditions  that  insure  healthv  bodies  and  minds,  and 
assist  in  the  investigation  of  those  of  our  neighbors  that  they  may 
be  bettered  also. 

The  question  addressed  to  the  sanitarian,  as  he  plods  along  in 
his  efforts  to  eradicate  the  sources  from  whence  disease  originates 
and  flourishes,  addressed  not  only  by  the  thoughtlys  trifler,  but  by 
the  sensible  householder,  who  with  great  self -composure  is  con- 
tent with  having  made  his  own  home  neat  and  clean  and  pure,  is 
just  the  same  as  that  asked  by  Cain  when  God  inquired  concern- 
ing his  brother  Abel :  *'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?''  Am  I  in  any 
way  so  interested  in  the  preservation  of  my  neighbor's  health  that 
the  duty  rests  upon  me  to  see  that  the  unwholesome  sanitary  con- 
ditions with  which  he  is  surrounded  be  corrected  and  remedied^ 
whether  this  be  accomplished  through  the  employment  of  moral 
suasion  or  by  the  stern  authority  of  law?  Upon  the  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question  hinges  that  of  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  creation  of  health  boards  with  their  codes  of  sanitary  laws^ 
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and  in  addition  the  organization  of  auxiliary  sanitary  associations 
composed  of  scientists  and  philanthropists,  men  and  women,  who 
believe  that  human  life  in  any  form  is  something  worth  all  the 
labor,  care  and  love  that  can  be  gathered  up  to  make  it  vigorous, 
bright  and  happy. 

Demands  Upon  the  Man. 

The  subtle  agencies  instrumental  in  the  production  of  disease 
are,  in  many  cases,  susceptible  of  being  distributed  in  all  direc- 
tions and  in  many  wa}'s  from  the  person  affected  as  from  a  prolific 
focus,  impairing  the  invigorating  influences  of  those  conditions 
which  promote  health ;  hence  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of 
my  own  household  demand  that  I  become  interested  in  the  health 
and  sanitar>'  condition  of  my  neighbor.  Of  what  avail  are  all  my 
efforts  to  keep  my  house  and  grounds  sanitarily  pure  unless  my 
neighbor  is  alike  careful  and  interested?  If  he  is  indifferent  to 
the  injurious  effects  of  uncleanliness  in  his  house  and  grounds,  to 
the  offensive  odors  and  repulsive  appearance  of  kitchen  and  other 
refuse  undergoing  decay  at  his  back  door,  and,  as  it  may  be,  to  the 
unwholesome  and  nauseating  effluvia  that  pour  forth  from  an  ill- 
kept  stable  or  the  pen  where  swine  are  Leing  carefully  fattened  for 
family  use,  does  he  not  thereby  so  contribute  to  the  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  that  I  and  my  household  are  deprived  of  our 
Heaven-given  right  to  pure  air — an  essential  to  every  human 
being?  If  he  suffers  the  liquid  flowing  from  the  garbage  and  filth 
on  his  premises  to  percolate  through  the  soil  so  that  the  well  or 
spring  from  whence  I  am  obliged  possibly  to  obtain  the  water  that 
my  family  uses  for  domestic  purposes  becomes  the  receptacle  of 
this  filthy  and  germ-filled  extract,  does  he  not,  by  this  very  crimi- 
nal carelessness,  contribute  directly  to  the  introduction  of  disease 
into  my  household  and  make  himself  an  enemy  more  insidious  and 
deadly  than  if  ke  were  to  declare  war  openly  against  me  and  thus 
enable  me  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  my  fireside?  Most  as- 
suredly. 

Thus  it  is  the  tenement  house  or  the  alley  lodging  room  or  dive, 
with  its  overcrowded  population,  all  alike  indifferent  to  or  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  health  and  reeking  with  foul  emanations  and 
overflowing  with  human  beings  who  seem  to  have  lost  all  ambition 
and  desire  for  improvement,  whose  very  countenances  are  indic- 
ative of  the  physical  degradation  and  general  demoralization  that 
reign  within,  these  when  located  near  me  become  sources  of  in- 
finite peril  and  danger  to  my  household.  However  much  I  may 
preach  the  gospel  of  health  and  practice  its  precepts  in  my  own 
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premises,  the  influence  of  such  pest-houses  will  triumph  over  pre- 
cept and  example,  bearing  with  them  an  injurious  potency  that 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  conditions  that  con- 
stitute them  nuisances,  per  se,  and  leaves  me  but  two  lines  of 
defense  against  their  influence,  either  to  retreat  to  other  and 
healthier  surroundings,  or  to  become  interested  myself  directly 
in  their  sanitary  purification  and  the  amelioration  in  some  manner 
of  the  circumstances  which  force  my  neighbor  so  to  dwell.  Thus 
not  only  is  the  law  of  self-preservation  emphasized,  but  that  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  demonstrated  by  this  mysterious  power, 
for  good  or  ill,  that  one  member  of  the  race  exercises  over  the 
other. 

The  Joyous  Individual.  . 
In  the  hey-day  of  life,  when  the  glow  of  health  flushes  the 
cheek,  when  the  heart  beats  with  happy  impulse  and  joyous  rapid- 
ity, when  the  spirits  flow  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
bright  and  cheerful,  when  a  roseate  hue  invests  all  Nature  and  all 
the  events  of  life  with  a  bewitching  charm,  when  love  or  friend- 
ship binds  him  to  a  special  object  or  to  the  attraction  of  a  chosen 
few,  then  that  which  is  revolting,  miserable  or  degrading  pro- 
duces but  little  impression  upon  a  man.  His  life  is  in  another 
sphere  and  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  objects  that  are  com- 
monplace and  invested  with  sorrow.  Health  always  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  tolerate  the  thought  of  disease.  The  very  idea  is  repug- 
nant and  must  be  driven  afar  from  the  joyous  individual  lest  it 
bring  gloom  and  unhappiness  with  it;  and,  similarly,  the  miser- 
able condition  of  those  who  move  on  a  lower  plane  of  society  has 
no  more  recognized  appropriateness  amid  scenes  of  happiness  and 
hpurs  of  enjoyment  than  a  hideous,  ghastly  skeleton  amid  the 
glare,  glitter  and  revelry  of  a  ballroom.  At  such  a  time  the 
brother  who  thus  is  struggling  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence 
amid  agencies  and  influences  that  degrade  and  brutalize  has  no 
recognition.  And  by  some  sort  of  sophistry  we  persuade  our- 
selves he  has  descended  from  another  source,  and  that  the  human 
race  had  not  a  single  starting  point,  but  that  there  were  many  in- 
stead of  one  Adam.  This  neighbor,  then,  must  be  looked  after, 
for  although  he  may  have  no  interest  for  us  when  health  and  hap- 
piness keep  his  image  from  our  thoughts,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
may  be  the  innocent  means  of  driving  these  from  their  apparently 
secure  quarters,  and  of  thus  establishing  his  influence  over  us  in 
this  way  if  in  none  other.  He  has  the  power  of  dragging  us 
down  to  the  miserable  plane  on  which  he  lives,  if  we  will  not 
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bestir  ourselves  to  elevate  him  to  a  healthful  life.  If  we  will  have 
no  fellowship  or  fraternity  with  him  in  our  prosperity  and  success, 
he  will  insure  such  by  his  power  to  destroy  our  felicity  and  mar 
our  prosperity  even  when  most  attractive.  Now,  if  this  be  so^ 
then  are  we  compelled  to  undertake  the  sanitary  oversight  or 
guardianship  of  our  neighbor  by  an  argument  that  addresses  itself 
most  powerfully  to  us,  because  thereby  we  protect  ourselves  from 
the  injury  which  he  may  do  our  families,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  those  sanitary  con- 
ditions  in  the  neighborhood  which  will  enable  all  to  contend  most 
successfully  against  disease. 

The  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  involved  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  c^r  neighbor,  hence  we  must  be  his  keeper  on 
account  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  community  itself.  A  single 
case  of  disease  may  not  only  be  the  focus  from  which  injury  shall 
come  to  our  own  family,  but  may  be  the  cause  of  disease  and  death 
to  countless  others.  The  whole  community  is  thus  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  proper  sanitar}^  condition  of  every  house,  even  the 
humblest  in  its  midst.  Prevention  here  is  far  more  economical 
and  better  than  all  the  antidotes  that  science  can  furnish  to  meet 
the  danger  when  present.  Each  case  of  infectious  disease  i^  like 
an  explosive  missile  thrown  into  a  crowded  community;  it  may 
destroy  all  within  reach,  and  consequently  no  one  is  safe.  Hence 
the  best  protection  is  to  spike  the  gun. 

Men  Are  Bound  Together. 

The  closeness  of  the  health  and  sanitary  relations  of  the  social 
unit  or  individual  to  that  of  the  community  as  such  has  only  been 
carefully  studied  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  we  find  the  members 
of  a  community  are  so  closely  bound  together  that  the  term 
"organic"  might  be  employed  as  descriptive  of  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  them.  When  any  part  of  the  animal  body  is  affected 
by  disease  a  morbific  influence  pervades  the  whole  which  makes 
every  limb,  every  muscle — yes,  even  the  minutest  part — ^to  suffer 
from  its  presence.  Similarly,  there  is  no  member  of  a  community 
so  unimportant  but  that  his  sickness  will  pervade,  sensibly  or  in- 
sensibly, the  whole,  and  should  this  assume  the  form  of  com- 
municable disease,  the  whole  may  become  involved. 

A  case  of  typhus  occurs  where  conditions  ripe  for  its  develop- 
ment exist,  and  straightway  its  influence  is  felt,  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  until  the  unfortunate  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  the  most  dangerous,  person  in  the  neighborhood.     A 
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miserable  prodigal  returns  to  his  father's  house  after  wallowing 
with  the  swine  of  foreign  parts,  brings  with  him  the  seeds  of 
smallpox,  which  develop  and  infect  all  that  come  into  contact  with 
the  household,  and  deformity,  or,  perhaps,  death,  is  the  penalty  to 
friends  for  exposure  to  the  contagion.  And  thus  a  host  of  dis- 
eases may  be  brought  into  a  community  by  the  exposure  of  one 
person  to  the  conditions  favoring  their  development,  and  these 
may  then  spread  as  "a  circle  in  the  water"  until  the  morbific 
material  has  asserted  its  power  over  thousands,  or  until  sanitary 
science  has  proved  effective  in  staying  its  course.  The  young,  the 
pure,  the  good,  the  best  citizen  may  thus  become  the  victim  of  a 
neglect  of  a  fellow-mortal,  as  all  are  alike  subject  to  the  influence 
of  disease  when  once  developed,  and  all  are  interested  in  the  pre- 
vention of  such  development  and  in  the  crushing  out  of  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  the  very  first  case  where  they  may  have  germinated. 
A  mysterious  chain  binds  us  all  together.  We  cannot  break 
this  and  flee  in  a  cowardly  m.anner  from  the  world  and  its  respon- 
sibilities. To  mingle  with  the  world  and  to  do  battle  in  it  against 
ignorance  and  vice  is  a  duty  imposed  on  us  all.  The  heroic  indi- 
vidual will  endeavor  to  perform  this  without  fear  and  with  a 
manly  heart ;  he  will,  indeed,  rejoice  that  his  courage  is  to  be  tried 
in  such  a  contest ;  he  then  must  look  after  his  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bor, and  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to  rise  from  the  filth  and  degra- 
dation into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  whether  from  ignorance, 
crime  or  criminal  carelessness.  He  must  aid,  because  by  so  doing 
he  is  laboring  pro  bono  publico. 

Health  Stands  First. 

What  are  all  the  wealth,  refinement,  luxury  and  knowledge  held 
by  a  community  unless  they  are  possessed  by  those  whose  bodily 
health  may  give  the  power  of  enjoying  the  same  and  using  them 
for  the  good  of  others?  Mere  empty  possessions,  devoid  of  real 
significance,  brilliantly  adorned  sepulchres  full  of  rottenness  and 
dead  men's  bones!  What  are  pride  of  official  station  and  a 
boasted  line  of  ancestry,  when  disease  cripples  the  energies  and 
destroys  the  vital  powers,  but  a  sublime  mockery?  It  is  good 
health  that  is  the  normal  prerequisite  to  success,  whether  of  the 
individual  or  the  community.  This  nerves  the  arm,  strengthens 
the  spirit,  toughens  the  muscle  and  gives  power  of  doing  deeds  of 
daring,  or  of  carrying  on  the  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce that  betoken  prosperity.  This  makes  arts  of  peace  possible 
and  gives  significance  and  efficiency  to  warlike  eflForts.     This  in- 
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camates  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  which  the  human  brsun  pro- 
duces and  gives  them  meaning  and  value  for  the  race.  This 
enables  man  to  do  full  measure  of  work  that  is  meted  out  to  him  in 
the  very  problem  of  his  individual  existence,  and  to  solve  the  same 
in  its  best  and  highest  possible  form. 

But  such  health  is  man's  possible  possession.  True,  the  effects 
of  past  errors  in  ancestors  may  be  transmitted  through  genera- 
tions, and  many  may  be  thus  deprived  of  this  possession  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  or  vice  of  their  forefathers.  True, 
scrofula,  consumption  and  a  nameless  host  of  inherited  vices  of 
constitution  are  found  all  around  us,  bearing  with  them  sufferings 
despondency  and  misery.  True,  the  birthright  has  been  trifled 
with  and  impaired  by  those  who  should  have  transmitted  it  unsul- 
lied and  untainted.  But  science  enables  us  to  modify  and  mitigate 
many  of  these  evils,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  teachings  we  can  recover 
from  many  of  the  effects  of  the  impairment  and  regain  the  grand 
birthright,  partially  if  not  wholly.  Some  of  the  defects  of  con- 
stitution mav  be  removed,  some  inherited  vices  may  be  corrected 
and  the  bills  of  mortality,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  frightful  in- 
crease, may  be  reduced  to  a  rate  that  can  be  called  normal.  All 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  within  our  power.  The  results  attained 
by  sanitary  science  in  the  past  bid  us  press  on  along  the  same  line 
if  we  would  achieve  still  greater  success.  There  is  no  rest  for  the 
honest  sanitary  laborer  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  because 
he  finds  in  active  work  the  greatest  sphere  of  happiness  and  en- 
during usefulness ;  and  in  the  mitigation  of  suffering,  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  the  establishment  of  sanitary  conditions  favor- 
able to  good  health,  he  realizes  how  noble  a  thing  it  is  to  labor  for 
the  elevation  and  betterment  of  the  race. 

The  Citizen's  Position. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  reason  why  we  should  be  inter- 
ested in  our  neighbor,  because  we  may  thereby  make  him  a  more 
useful  member  of  society,  raising  him  from  the  condition  of  a 
physical  pest  to  that  of  a  public  blessing,  and  in  this  way  actually 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  community.  Every  citizen  is 
either  an  element  of  weakness  or  strength  in  the  body  politic, 
either  deprives  the  community  of  his  own  strength,  energ>',  skill 
and  talents  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  needed  to  support  him  in 
his  debility  and  sickness  in  the  way  of  actual  expenditure  and  per- 
sonal attendance,  or  he  adds  directly  to  the  general  sum  of  wealth 
by  his  natural  and  acquired  talents.     Hence  sickness  and  disease 
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are  direct  enemies  to  prosperity,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  by 
the  statesman  and  economist  as  well  as  by  the  sanitarian.  The 
arguments  resting  upon  personal  danger  and  damage  to  the  com- 
munity appeal  to  us  because  of  the  direct  loss  which  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  brother  may  inflict  on  the 
community,  but  the  present  argument  demands  our  special  atten- 
tion, because  it  involves  a  consideration  of  the  positive  gain  to  be 
secured  by  causing  him  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  hygiene.  A  life 
plucked  from  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  filth,  freed  from  those  in- 
fluences that  depress  and  dull  the  spirits,  and  made  to  glow  with 
health  is  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  itself. 
And  the  obligations  to  rescue  such  a  life  rests  upon  society  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  release  save  in  its  fulfillment.  No 
amount  of  knowledge  or  position  in  the  social  scale,  no  secular  or 
religious  calling  can  free  one  from  the  obligation  to  do  all  that 
may  lie  in  his  power  to  aid  in  this  rescue.  Men  are  needed,  how- 
ever populous  may  be  the  community,  and  work  can  always  be 
found  for  them  somewhere  within  its  borders  which  will  enhance 
its  reputation  and  prosperity.  There  is  room  for  workers  every- 
where, and  none  must  be  suffered  to  waste  with  preventable  dis- 
ease while  there  exists  so  widespread  and  urgent  a  demand. 

The  sanitarian  who  brings  one  citizen  into  relations  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  otherwise  a  burden  and  a  dead  weight  upon  soci- 
ety, contributes  directly  to  the  public  wealth  and  deserves  recogni- 
tion as  a  public  benefactor.  The  field  is  but  little  cultivated  as 
yet,  although  sanitary  science  has  taught  us  how  to  work  it  suc- 
cessfully, but  the  results  are  so  encouraging  that  the  laborers  are 
rapidly  increasing.  What  is  wanted  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  obligation  to  see  after  the  sanitary  needs  of  the  submerged 
classes.  Let  this  once  be  made  known  to  the  people  and  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  created  which  will  attach  disgrace  to  all  who  do 
not  insist  upon  a  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  action 
will  follow. 

A  Strong  Incentive. 

When  war  is  declared  against  a  civil  power,  whether  within  or 
without  its  borders,  and  threatens  peril  to  national  existence  or 
honor,  all  hearts  are  gladdened  by  the  uprising  of  the  citizens  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  soldiers.  The  standards  are  borne 
aloft  by  men  who  hail  the  flag  as  something  worth  living  and 
dying  for,  and  through  the  dangers  of  bivouac  and  camp,  of 
skirmish  and  battlefield  the  spirit  of  patriotism  urges  men  on- 
ward to  suffering  and  death.     The  heroic  survivor  is  greeted  by 
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young  and  old,  by  men  and  women,  with  huzzas,  welcomes  and 
crowns  of  victory.  But  here  is  another  field  on  which  death  or 
the  subjection  of  our  fellow-men  is  not  the  object  to  be  attained. 
A  higher  and  nobler  goal  is  that  toward  which  we  press,  a  purer 
and  brighter  ambition  stimulates  the  soldiers  in  this  army.  To 
bring  to  active  life  that  which  is  dying  a  daily  death,  to  drag  from 
degradation  and  misery  those  that  may  live  lives  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  to  bring  forth  from  unsanitary  hovels  our  fellow- 
beings  into  purer,  healthier  and  nobler  conditions,  surely  here  is  a 
grand  duty,  a  sublime  occupation  for  mankind.  And  when  this 
also  contributes  to  personal  and  public  protection,  as  well  as  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  community  of  which  these  unfortunates 
form  a  constituent  part,  does  not  the  duty  of  caring  for  their 
health  and  providing  for  their  betterment  become  of  so  high  and 
imperative  nature  that  to  be  recognized  as  such  it  need  only  to  be 
presented  in  its  naked  and  unadorned  simplicity  ? 

From  what,  then,  I  have  attempted  in  the  above  discussion  the 
following  corollaries  become  largely  axiomatic,  and  after  briefly 
stating  the  same,  I  shall  bring  this  already  too  long  paper  to  a 
close. 

I.  The  laws  of  health  and  the  results  of  their  violation  should 
be  freely  communicated  to  the  people,  so  that  health  officials  may 
secure  the  cordial  aid  of  the  people  in  their  prescribed  labors.  In 
order  to  insure  the  execution  of  a  law  in  a  republic  we  must  be 
supported  by  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  this  cannot  be 
secured  unless  the  people  are  fully  informed  as  to  its  necessity 
and  importance.  Hence  the  necessity  of  popularizing  the  laws 
of  hygiene.  Our  systems  of  instruction  frequently  omit  physi- 
ology and  all  that  relates  to  health  of  mind  and  body  from  their 
courses  of  study,  and  many  a  student  graduates  at  our  learned  in- 
stitutions with  a  smattering  of  the  classics,  a  vocabulary  of  meta- 
physical terms,  a  meagre  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  sundry 
physical  sciences,  and  some  superficial  acquaintance  with  historv* 
and  English  literature,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  or- 
ganism that  connects  him  with  the  earth  and  of  what  may  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  same  in  good  working  order.  This  is  truly 
really  an  opprobrium,  from  which  our  learned  institutions  should 
free  themselves  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  outlines  of  physiology  and  practical  hygiene  may  be  readily 
taught  to  the  upper  classes  in  our  grammar  schools,  and  a  still 
more  minute  and  thorough  course  should  claim  the  scholar's  at- 
tention as  he  advances  in  years  and  in  scholastic  attainments,  so 
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that  when  he  leaves  the  school,  whether  for  professional  or  prac- 
tical employment,  he  may  be  fitted  to  lend  in  an  intelligent  way  a 
helping  hand  in  whatever  concerns  the  health  of  the  community. 
Then  these  subjects  should  be  frequently  presented  and  discussed 
by  competent  persons  as  to  their  practical  application  in  the  Eco- 
nomic League  and  other  similar  associations  in  the  community. 

Give  the  People  a  Chance. 

Give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  know  something  about  them- 
selves, and  they  will  begin  to  take  active  measures  against  un- 
wholesome food  and  drink,  defective  plumbing,  improper  ventila- 
tion and  other  health  and  life-destroying  features,  and  they  will 
not  brook  delay  in  the  execution  of  all  needed  sanitary  reforms. 

2.  The  public  interest  in  hygiene  should  manifest  itself  in  the 
-encouragement  of  existing  health  organizations  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  auxiliary  sanitary  associations  to  be  composed  of  men  and 
women.  By  such  associations  a  special  stimulus  is  given  to  the 
branch  of  investigation  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Men  always 
study  most  thoroughly  that  which  concerns  themselves  personally 
and  which  is  directly  brought  to  their  attention  in  their  daily  con- 
tact with  their  fellow-men  and  strive  to  derive  most  practical  bene- 
fits from  it.  However,  m  associations  of  the  character  above  sug- 
gested the  subject  itself  should  be  presented  practically,  and  be 
divested  of  the  abstractions  in  which  mere  theoretical  study  more 
or  less  delights,  because  the  membership  should  not  be  confined  to 
mere  scientific  students  or  to  those  whose  life  is  devoted  to  medi- 
cine, but  should  comprise  engineers,  architects,  builders,  educa- 
tors and  all  interested  in  education,  professional  men  and  me- 
chanics, fathers  and  mothers;  in  fact,  representatives  of  every 
class,  occupation  and  station  of  life.  With  such  workers  in  the 
cause  of  public  health,  results  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  will 
show  diminished  rates  of  mortality  in  our  cities  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  high  rate  of  health  throughout  the  whole  community  or 
•commonwealth. 

3.  Health  boards,  or  better  still,  health  commissioners,  for  all 
centres  of  population  from  the  village  up  should  be  established  by 
legal  authority  and  endowed  with  all  necessary  powers  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  of  but  little  account  to  establish 
these  unless  they  are  founded  upon  an  intelligent  recognition  of 
their  importance  and  necessity,  but  where  sanitary  information 
has  been  widely  disseminated  and  the  people  recognize  its  value  in 
the  forming  of  organizations  for  its  further  dissemination  and 
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Study,  legal  health  boards  will  constitute  agencies  for  which  they 
will  clamor,  in  order  that  these  may  superintend  and  systemati- 
cally carry  out  all  that  may  be  required  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  the  public  health.  Their  necessity  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  determining  and  pronouncing  nuisances 
must  be  lodged  in  some  body  recognized  by  law  and  invested  with 
sufficient  authority  to  enforce  its  conclusions.  When  epidemics 
either  threaten  or  develop  in  a  community  it  is  necessary  that  there 
must  be  some  such  feature  of  government  and  one,  too,  which  is 
well  versed  in  the  requirements  and  methods  of  sanitary  science 
to  limit  their  sphere  of  disaster  and  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
citizens. 

Work  of  Health  Boards. 

Such  health  boards  wull  also  become  sources  of  advice  as  to  the 
systems  of  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  sewerage  to  be  adopted 
or  altered  as  the  case  may  be,  the  adulteration,  mislabeling  and 
condition  of  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale,  the  ventilation  of 
factories,  places  of  amusement,"  schools  and  other  buildings  in 
which  large  numbers  are  to  be  collected,  the  avoidance  of  certain 
diseases  which  spring  from  vitiated  air  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects of  like  importance. 

They  should  be  absolutely  non-political  in  their  character  and 
composed  of  experts  whose  selection  solely  depends  upon  their 
sanitary  knowledge  and  the  possession  of  executive  ability;  then 
will  the  public  commit  their  health  interest  to  them  with  confi- 
dence and  will  readily  lend  every  possible  aid  otherwise  in  the 
prompt  execution  of  such  plans  as  they  may  propose  and  the 
orders  they  may  issue. 

When  such  is  the  case,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  true  progress 
be  made  by  society,  for  then  only  will  man's  sanitary  relation  and 
obligations  to  his  fellow  beings  be  given  systematic  emphasis  and 
that  intelligent  appreciation  by  himself  which  is  now  so  much 
needed  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  no  particular  less  real  or 
extensive  than  are  those  of  the  community  to  him,  they  being 
mutually  reciprocal  and  absolutely  indissoluble  between  them. 


Got  His  Share. — "I  am  sorry,  doctor,  you  were  not  able  to 
attend  the  church  supper  last  night ;  it  would  have  done  you  good 
to  be  there.*' 

"It  has  already  done  me  good,  madam ;  I  have  just  prescribed 
for  three  of  the  participants." — "Richmond  Dispatch.^' 
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Xlll. — EGYPT. 

The  land  that  rivals  the  prestige  of  India  as  a  museum  of 
archaeological  curiosities  bears  witness  to  a  fact  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  all  the  records  of  warlike  monarchs,  viz.,  the  perma- 
nence of  the  evils  entailed  by  the  earth-blighting  insanity  of  forest 
destruction. 

The  Pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  half  a  thousand  cities  are  found 
on  the  plateaux  that  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  yet,  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  a  region  which  once  must  have  been  a  marvel 
of  productiveness  has  remained  in  a  state  of  desolation  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  a  volcanic  cinder-field.  Inducements  for  reclaim- 
ing that  land  of  death  have  not  been  wanting.  Its  elevations 
offered  strategic  advantages  and  deliverance  from  insect  plagues ; 
from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemvs  to  that  of  the  Turkish  stadtholders 
hundreds  of  health  seekers  attempted  to  reclothe  the  naked  ter- 
race lands  with  shrubs  and  trees,  but  outraged  Nature  refused  to 
be  conciliated.  The  toil  of  an  incessant  struggle  with  droughts 
and  sand-storms  wore  out  the  energy  of  the  refugees  and  forced 
them  to  return  to  the  vallev  that  borrows  its  bounties  from  the 
woodlands  in  the  far  interior  of  the  continent. 

And  in  that  valley  over-population  has  led  to  its  usual  results. 
Starving  farmers  sold  their  birth-right  of  freedom,  real  estate 
magnates  flourished  at  the  expense  of  their  tenants;  in  the  river 
deltas  of  the  lower  latitudes  monopoly  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  malaria  and  mosquito  plagues. 

A  year's  sojourn  at  Wad-el-Roos,  in  the  rice-field  district  of  the 
Fellahs,  might,  indeed,  have  sufficed  to  modify  the  dog^matism  of 
Dr.  Isaac  Jennings,  who  used  to  ascribe  nearly  all  the  afflictions  of 
the  human  race  to  the  habit  of  over-eating. 

Dogs  do  not  get  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  bones  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rice-farm  Helots  prowl  in  quest  of  breakfast.  They 
will  perch  on  a  sandhill,  watching  the  camp  of  a  tourist  for  hours 

^Continued  from  page  218. 
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together,  and  within  five  minutes  after  his  departure  may  be  seen 
rough-and-tumble  fighting  in  the  ardor  of  competition  for  refuse. 
They  will  crunch  up  dry  crusts  of  bread,  swallow  egg-shells  for 
the  sake  of  a  film  of  albumen,  and  masticate  wads  of  wrapping 
paper  with  a  lingering  perfume  of  fish-oil  or  butter. 

For  five  coppers  a  day  a  ragged  youngster  will  undertake  the 
task  of  protecting  an  acre  of  cereals  against  winged  marauders, 
and  a  dozen  of  these  living  scare-crows  are  often  employed  on  the 
same  plantation,  but,  in  their  turn,  are  watched  by  a  steward,  who 
moderates  their  appetite  with  a  cart-whip  if  he  catches  them  filch- 
ing a  handful  of  durrha-com.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hunger 
shortens  the  existence  of  those  poor  wretches,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  make  the  best  of  their  opportunity  for  conscious 
existence.  They  are  up  before  the  sun  and  contrive  to  keep  wide 
awake  in  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  hour  that  would  overcome  a 
glutton  with  drowsiness. 

Four-fifths  of  the  field  laborers  are  afflicted  with  sore  eves. 
Ophthalmia  alone  would,  however,  not  explain  the  strange  fact 
that  the  harrats,  or  dry  uplands,  are  considered  unhealthier  than 
the  wadys  (guadies)  or  swampy  river-bottoms.  Sand-storms 
aflFect  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  and  droughts  are,  even  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  a  more  serious  evil  than  an  excess  of 
moisture.  In  this  age  of  engineering  enterprise  foreigners  of 
diflFerent  nationalities  have  attempted  to  reclaim  portions  of  the 
harrats  by  means  of  artesian  wells  and  windmill  pumps.  A  few 
of  them  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  keeping  a  copse  of  leaf- 
trees  alive  and  attracting  the  visitors  of  the  temple  ruins  with  a 
promise  of  shade ;  but  the  natives  who  try  to  utilize  the  drippings 
of  the  pump  for  truck-farm  purposes  generally  succumb  to  cli- 
matic grievances. 

Consumption  exists  in  a  country  where  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer has  rarely  been  seen  within  forty  degrees  of  its  zero 
mark.  At  Sidi  Med  jit,  about  half  way  between  Cairo  and  the 
first  river  rapids.  Dr.  Alfred  Wiegand  saw  emaciated  Fellahs 
racked  by  a  hectic  cough,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  have  contracted  the  seeds  of  their  affliction  from  consump- 
tive travellers  and  developed  it  in  ill-ventilated  hovels,  where  fam- 
ilies of  half  a  dozen  persons  often  share  a  few  cubic  yards  of 
breathing  space. 

Some  of  the  native  domiciles  are,  indeed,  mere  burrows ;  others 
a  combination  of  a  dug-out  with  a  frame-work  of  driftwood.  The 
addition  of  a  few  shovelsful  of  loam  suffices  to  exclude  every 
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draught  of  fresh  air,  and  the  swelter-heat  of  midsummer  nights 
does  not  prevent  the  tenants  from  "catching  cold,"  as  a  Caucasian 
visitor  would  be  almost  sure  to  call  it.  The  little  door  is  kept 
closed  all  night,  and  the  children  of  the  lung-sore  farmer  awaken 
with  a  hacking  cough. 

Change  of  habitation  may  bring  relief;  the  eldest  daughter  has 
a  superior  chance  of  escape  and  may  outgrow  a  tubercular  diathe- 
sis in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  the  less  lucky  patients  will  prob- 
ably consult  a  Itakinij  or  prayer  doctor,  and  pay  a  couple  of  dimes 
for  a  faith-cure  charm. 

The  sand-dust  nuisance  can  hardly  originate  tuberculosis,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  it  helps  to  lessen  the  chance  of  recovery. 
There  are  days  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  dimmed  by  a  haze  of 
dust-clouds ;  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions  the  air  is  satu- 
rated with  minute  particles  of  silica.  Under  the  microscope  some 
of  these  motes  look  rounded,  but  the  plurality  appear  as  jagged  as 
chopped  flint,  and  in  accumulations  cannot  help  fretting  the  tissue 
of  the  respiratory  organs  and  thus  assisting  the  work  of  ravening 
microbes. 

The  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
compatible with  such  vicissitudes.  Even  within  historic  times 
Northern  Africa  was  densely  wooded  all  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Atlas  Range,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  forests  once  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and  southward  probably  far 
beyond  the  terraces  of  the  uplands.  It  is,  ip  fact,  probable  that 
the  climate  of  lower  Egypt  once  resembled  that  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  under  the  same  parallels.  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  New  Orleans^ 
La.,  are  about  equi-distant  from  the  equator,  and  the  elevated 
table  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  may  originally  have  been  as 
habitable  as  Northern  Georgia,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  where  North  Italian  summers  can  be  enjoyed  a  thousand 
miles  south  of  Rome. 

Under  the  Ptolemys  the  climate  of  the  lower  Nile  had  already 
become  so  enervating  that  the  lectures  of  the  pessimist,  Hegesias> 
provoked  an  epidemic  of  suicide.  Hundreds  of  his  hearers,  de- 
scended from  joy-loving  Greeks,  threw  away  life  like  a  burden, 
and  the  contagion  would  have  spread  to  Alexandria  if  the  precur- 
sor of  Schopenhauer  had  not  been  requested  to  cancel  his  engage- 
ments in  the  interest  of  internal  revenues. 

The  vitality  of  modern  Europeans  has  now  and  then  been  sus- 
tained by  scientific  enthusiasm,  but  generally  yields  to  homesick- 
ness before  the  end  of  the  first  summer,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  local  grievances  are  aggravated 
by  the  furnace-breath  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  March  the  afternoon  heat  almost  precludes  outdoor  ex- 
ercise. From  2  p.  m.  till  sunset  the  air  vibrates  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  temperature  that  overpowers  newcomers  and  dims  the 
eyesight  even  of  veteran  travellers  with  fits  of  vertigo.  The  ex- 
plorer, Burkhardt,  had  a  plan  to  counteract  those  afflictions  by 
frequent  baths — sponge  baths,  where  the  pools  of  the  ivadys  were 
too  far  apart — but  confesses  that  his  recipe  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  answer  its  purpose  after  the  end  of  May. 

"The  calms,"  he  says,  "are  worse  than  the  heat  itself ;  the  air 
stagnates,  the  pulsations  of  Nature  sometimes  seem  to  stop  alto- 
gether; feathers  dropped  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  would  de- 
scend straight  to  the  ground.  There  is  something  abnormal 
about  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  Egypt ;  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
is  the  only  mountainless  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coastlands." 

It  might  be  worth  knowing  how  the  Mamelukes  managed  to 
preserve  their  physical  vigor  in  a  climate  of  that  sort.  Their  an- 
cestors were  Circassian — natives  of  a  country  almost  as  bracing- 
cool  as  Scotland  or  Switzerland;  yet  two  centuries  after  their 
transfer  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  their  physical  prowess  could  still 
astonish  their  rivals — the  French  invaders — ^whom  the  campaign 
of  Italy  had  made  nearly  fatigue-proof. 

^'European  drill  methods,"  said  Napoleon,  "would  make  men 
of  that  sort'  invincible ;  they  are  athletes,  besides  being  fanatics 
and  dare-devils,  and  can  be  beaten  only  by  a  decided  superiority 
of  tactics." 

In  sexual  matters  those  fanatics  were  no  saints,  and  their 
climate-proof  vigor  has  been  plausibly  attributed  to  the  dietetic 
health  laws  of  their  creed.  They  abstained  from  pork  and  wine, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  also  from  the  alcoholic  shiftmake 
beverages  of  tlie  upper  Nile :  durrha  beer,  fermented  honey  water, 
etc. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  habit  of  daily  ablutions  saved  them 
from  the  fate  of  the  pious  crusaders  who  in  Syria  perished  of 
sandfleas  and  skin  diseases. 

Northern  Europe  pretended  to  have  inherited  the  civilization 
of  Rome,  while  North  Africa  was  reproached  with  a  penchant  for 
Oriental  superstitions,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Moors 
founded  health  schools  and  thousands  of  public  baths,  while  their 
opponents  inculcated  the  merit  of  self-torture  and  uncleanliness — 
in  short,  of  deliberate  physical  degradation.     The  countless  pre- 
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cepts  of  monastic  self-abasement  cannot  be  explained  away,  and 
only  a  week  ago  a  well-known  Roman  ecclesiastic  addressed  a 
memorable  petition  to  the  head  of  his  church.  "In  the  interest  of 
civilized  society  and  the  honor  of  his  creed,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  "London  Chronicle,"  "he  begs  the  Pontiff  to  grant  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  priests  or  monks  who  shall  wash  themselves 
daily,  with  partial  indulgence  to  those  shaving  regularly  at  least 
three  times  a  week,  during  a  specified  period.  Students  of  other 
colleges  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  general  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  but  in  the  Italian  seminaries  and  monastic  novitiates 
tfie  tradifional  sanctity  of  dirt  still  holds  sway.  In  most  of  them 
soap,  hair  brushes  and  looking  glasses  are  worldly  luxuries  ex- 
cluded by  rule,  and  the  clerics  emerging  therefrom  perpetuate  the 
tradition."     ("Daily  Chronicle,"  Sept.  6,  1892.) 

Well-to-do  Mohammedans  are  required  to  wash  themselves 
three  times  a  day;  in  stress  of  circumstances,  campaigning  or 
travelling,  at  least  once  a  day;  and  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of 
Egypt  observed  that  rule  to  the  letter. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  compelled  Egyptian  city  dwellers  to  clean  their 
streets  at  fixed  intervals,  and  after  the  Wahabee  campaign  used 
the  tribute  of  the  conquered  tribes  to  import  shiploads  of  trees 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  plant  them  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  first  attempts  failed,  but  the  experimenters  learned 
to  select  their  vegetable  colonists,  and  the  enterprising  pasha  lived 
to  see  his  plantations  develop  into  shady  groves. 

Altogether  some  8,000,000  piasters  are  said  to  have  thus  been 
invested  in  climatic  improvements,  and,  in  the  valley  regions  at 
least.  Nature  ratified  the  bai'gain,  and  rain  showers  have  been  seen 
descending  on  the  tree-parks  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  while  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills  the  drought  of  many  weeks  was  not  broken  by  a 
single  drop.  Five  showers  a  year  is  about  the  average  in  Cairo, 
and  nine  or  ten  at  Khartoum,  but  further  up  stream  the  climate 
rapidly  mends,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Nile  become  boom- 
ing torrents  in  June,  when  the  clouds  of  the  rainy  season  shroud 
the  peaks  of  the  highlands. 

Egypt  in  its  present  extent  includes,  indeed,  many  regions 
where  Caucasian  immigrants  would  thrive  as  well  as  in  any  part 
of  Texas,  and,  perhaps,  better  than  anywhere  in  Brazil.  Droughts 
in  the  Sierras  of  the  Soudan  are  just  persistent  enough  to  dry  out 
disease  germs,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  moral  tonic  in  the  air  of 
the  African  highlands ;  travellers  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  trouble-proof  good  humor  of  African  savages  and  apes  as 
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contrasted  with  the  melancholy  Jacques  of  the  South  American 
swamp-forests. 

Jovial,  chattering  Ethiopians,  taciturn  recluses  of  the  Brazilian 
woodlands,  and  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  romping  baboons 
east  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  ring-tailed  misanthropists 
who  wake  the  midnight  echoes  with  their  lugubrious  howls. 

Prince  De  Ligne,  in  his  essay  on  the  "Location  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise,^'  went  so  far  as  to  include  Egj^t  among  the  three  prob- 
able cradles  of  the  human  race.  Citv  builders  have  left  monu- 
ments  dating  back  some  forty  centuries  before  the  beginning  of 
our  chronological  era,  and  ages  before  their  arrival  agriculturists 
must  have  been  attracted  to  the  fertile  delta  of  the  Nile ;  yet  these 
pioneers  of  culture  may,  in  their  turn,  have  been  preceded  by  a 
thousand  generations  of  half-men.  Were  they  necessarily  immi- 
grants? The  name  of  our  American  aborigines  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  misnomer  on  the  tenable  ground  that  the  evolution  of 
the  New  World  fauna  did  not  reach  up  to  the  verge  of  the  an- 
thropoid, and  that  the  gap  between  the  largest  spider  monkey  and 
the  smallest  Aztec  is  too  wide  to  have  been  passed  at  a  leap. 

But  the  same  argument  could  be  used  against  the  claims  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Hindostan  produces  nothing  more  man-ape- 
like than  the  long-armed  gibbon;  orangs  are  found  only  on  the 
Sunda  Islands,  while  Africa  boasts  two  (according  to  Du  Chaillu 
even  five)  different  species  of  "primates,"  including  their  chief, 
the  physically  superhuman  gorilla. 

The  Dark  Continent,  then,  need  not  plead  guilty  to  the  worst 
of  man-producing  climates,  and  when  over-population  shall  com- 
pel our  descendants  to  "work  the  world  over  again''  the  home- 
steads of  Northern  Egypt  will  perhaps  once  more  be  quoted  at  a 
premium. 

It  can  be  no  accident  that  the  valley  of  the  upper  Nile  has 
evolved  the  largest  representatives  of  some  thirty  different  species 
of  manmials,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  in 
the  essential  conditions  of  his  physical  welfare  man  does  not  differ 
verv  far  from  his  fellow-creatures. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARE  VESSELS  INFECTED  WITH  YELLOW  FEVER? 
SOME  PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS.* 


By  Surgeon  H.  R.  Carter. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
at  Buffalo,  Sept.  i8,  1901,  Dr.  Doty,  the  quarantine  officer  of  New 
York,  affirms  the  absence  of  secondary  cases  of  yellow  fever 
aboard  vessels — i,  e,,  that  while  cases  of  this  disease  contracted 
ashore  develop  aboard  vessels,  yet  none  is  contracted  aboard  the 
vessel  itself — that  is,  the  vessel  does  not  become  ^'infected"  with 
yellow  fever. 

The  experience  of  other  quarantine  officers  has  been  different, 
and  it  may  be  of  service  then  to  group  some  cases  already  of  rec- 
ord in  which  the  contrary  was  observed.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
collate  a  number  of  examples  of  vessels  aboard  which  yellow  fever 
was  contracted,  from  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  to  give  very 
briefly  the  history  of  some  such  vessels  personally  observed  by  the 
writei:,  from  his  own  notes,  during  a  four  years^  service  (1888  to 
1891,  inclusive)  at  the  quarantine  of  the  Gulf,  Chandeleur  and 
Ship  islands.  Here  were  received  all  vessels  believed  to  be  in- 
fected with  yellow  fever  bound  for  all  of  the  Gulf  ports,  except 
for  New  Orleans  and  from  Tampa  south.  Consequently  our 
clientele  was  considerable.  The  bulk  of  them,  however,  although 
certainly  the  worst  class  of  vessels  which  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  "infected"  when  I  received  them 
— i.  e.,  yellow  fever  could  not  then  have  been  contracted  aboard 
them. 

I  premise  here  that  I  accept  without  reservation  the  conveyance 
of  yellow  fever  by  an  infected  mosquito  of  a  certain  kind,  and  that 
to  me  a  vessel  "infected"  with  yellow  fever  is  simply  one  which  is 
harboring  these  infected  mosquitoes.  Whether  they  came  aboard 
already  infected  or,  being  aboard,  became  infected  by  feeding  on 
cases  of  yellow  fever  developing  aboard  ship  but  contracted 
ashore,  can  in  general  be  determined  from  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  Indeed,  it  was  primarily  the  history  of 
these  and  other  ships  which  led  to  the  (tentative)  formulating  of 
the  laws  of  the  "interval  between  the  infecting  and  secondary^* 
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cases  of  yellow  fever  and  the  "period  of  extrinsic  incubation  of 
places"  of  that  disease,  which,  and  much  else,  are  so  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  conveyance  by  a  mosquito  host. 

The  deductions  as  to  the  disease  being  contracted  aboard  the 
vessels,  when  such  deduction  is  made,  are,  however,  independent 
of  the  assumption  of  any  theory  of  conveyance.  I  do  assume, 
however,  that  the  period  of  incubation  of  yellow  fever  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeds  six  or  six  and  one-half  days. 

1888. — SHIP   ISLAND. 

I.  Norwegian' bark  Magnolia,  946  tons,  fifty-six  days  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  via  Pensacola  Bar,  rock  ballast.  Left  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  20 ;  left  2  men  sick  in  hospital  and  had  i  aboard,  considered 
yellow  fever.  Master  sick  third  day  out.  May  22 ;  died  May  27. 
All  well  till  June  i,  then  several  (3)  got  sick  at  once.  First  mate 
sick  June  11 ;  died  June  17;  black  vomit.  All  were  sick  on  the 
way  up  except  2;  21  on  crew  list,  including  the  2  men  left  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  One  of  these  who  escaped  fever  had  had  yellow  fever, 
and  the  other  was  a  lad  from  Dantzig  on  his  first  deep-sea  voyage. 
In  all,  17  men  were  sick  of  fever  en  route,  of  whom  5  died.  The 
last  case,  Elias  Eliasen,  developed  June  14.  Here,  save  th^  cap- 
tain, all  sickened  not  less  than  eleven  days  after  leaving  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  first  mate  and  Eliasen  on  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-sixth  days,  respectively.  They  then  contracted  yellow 
fever  aboard  ship. 

The  picture  is  that  of  an  infection  introduced  aboard  the  vessd 
by  the  men  who  sickened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — ^1.  e.,  there  were  unin- 
fected stegomyiae  aboard  which  were  infected  from  these  cases  and 
conveyed  yellow  fever  to  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  except  the 
captain,  who  contracted  it  ashore.  I  did  not  record  the  dates  of 
the  cases  of  the  men  left  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  it  was  shortly  before 
clearing.  The  interval  between  an  infecting  and  a  secondary  case 
is  almost  always  fourteen  days  or  over. 

II.  Italian  bark  Riagino,  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Pensacola,  fifty-one 
days  out ;  rock  ballast,  560  tons.  No  sickness  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
until  just  before  leaving,  then  sent  2  men  to  hospital.  Left  five 
days  after.  Log  shows  men  were  taken  June  4  and  June  6  and 
removed  on  June  6.  Sailed  on  June  10.  No  one  had  been  ashore 
save  master  and  steward,  using  a  harbor  boat. 

First  case  reported  sick  en  route  June  21 ;  i  next  day;  6  sick  en 
route;  3  deaths,  June  28,  June  29  and  July  14,  all  with  black 
vomit.     Crew  refused  duty  at  second  death.     Last  case  well  July 
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13.  Sixteen  on  crew  list;  2  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Master  had  had 
yellow  fever ;  steward  sick  just  after  leaving,  not  considered  yel- 
low fever. 

Six  cases  developed  ten  days  after  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Same  remarks  as  were  made  of  the  Magnolia  apply  here. 

No  record  is  made  of  where  these  2  vessels  lay  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  writer  not  then  appreciating  the  importance  of  this. 

1889. 

My  notes  for  1889  are  lost,  and  indeed  there  may  have  been  in 
1888  more  than  the  2  vessels  given  above,  which  should  have  been 
included  in  this  paper ;  but  my  notes  taken  at  first  solely  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  period  of  incubation  of  yellow  fever,  give 
data  on  only  these  two  sufficiently  definite  to  determine  that  they 
were  infected — 1.  e,j  that  yellow  fever  was  contracted  aboard. 

1890.   . 

III.  British  ship  Avon,  in  rock  ballast;  22  in  crew,  4  immune  to 
yellow  fever.  Sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  April  20.  All  well  in 
port  and  en  route  until  thirty-eight  days  out,  when  a  boy  in  port 
watch  sickened  with  yellow  fever.  Taken  to  hospital,  Gulf  Quar- 
antine, on  third  day  and  died  on  sixth  day.  Another  case  devel- 
oped two  weeks  later  in  a  quarantine  attendant  who  helped  me 
clean  up  the  room,  sail  locker,  in  which  the  boy  was  sick  aboard 
ship. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been  only  i  case  of  yel- 
low fever  among  the  crew  aboard  this  vessel.  At  the  time  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  this  boy,  the  only  one  on  the  port  watch, 
helped  a  man,  shipped  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  immune  to  yellow 
fever,  overhaul  his  chest  a  few  days  before  the  boy  was  taken  sick. 
Whether  there  was  an  infected  mosquito  in  the  chest  which  had 
survived  this  length  of  time,  or  whether  there  was  any  relation 
between  the  chest  and  the  fever,  may  be  a  question.  It  in  nowise 
affects  the  present  question,  that  the  disease  was  contracted 
aboard.     It  was  the  first  case  seen  at  this  station  that  vear. 

IV.  British  ship  Curlezv,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  rock  ballast. 
No  sickness  was  reported  en  route,  in  port,  or  on  arrival.  She 
was  cleaned  July  22  to  July  23,  1890,  and  disinfection  completed 
July  25,  in  the  afternoon.  One  case  of  yellow  fever  developed 
July  27,  the  sixty-fourth  day  out,  in  the  early  morning  before  day. 

V.  British  ship  Chippeioa,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  rock  bal- 
last.    No  sickness  was  reported  in  port,  en  route,  or  on  arrival. 
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She  was  cleaned  July  26  and  July  2,^^  and  disinfection  completed 
July  28.  One  man,  the  quartermaster,  developed  yellow  fever 
July  29,  at  night,  sixty-eight  days  out  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Avon  made  no  port  after  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  com- 
municated with  no  vessel  en  route.  The  other  2  made  no  port 
save  Pensacola  Bar,  and  communicated  with  no  vessel  save  the 
pilot  boats  there  and  oflf  Mobile  Bar.  The  infection  in  these  3 
vessels,  then,  must  have  been  contracted  aboard.  They  lay  in 
open  roadstead  at  my  station,  i^  miles  oflf  shore  and  about  \  mile 
apart,  and  there  was  no  visiting  between  them  and  none  of  their 
crews  was  ashore. 

VI.  Spanish  bark  Castilla,  fifteen  days  from  Cienfuegos  via 
Round  Island  Quarantine,  in  rock  and  earth  ballast ;  14  in  crew. 
Eight  days  out  from  Cienfuegos  to  Round  Island.  All  well  in 
port,  en  route,  and  on  arrival.  Mate  sickened  fourth  day  after 
arrival  at  Round  Island  while  discharging  ballast.  Vessel  sent 
here  in  tow  Aug.  22.  Mate  had  yellow  fever;  died  on  the  sixth 
day  of  illness.  Captain  developed  yellow  fever  day  after  mate's 
death ;  taken  to  hospital.     No  other  cases  of  sickness  aboard ;  the 

.  remainder  of  the  crew  are,  save  i,  Manila  men,  and  all  probably 
immune  to  yellow  fever,  being  mainly  residents  of  Cuba  for  many 
years. 

Here  2  men  developed  yellow  fever,  i  twelve  and  i  seventeen 
days  after  leaving  Cienfuegos.  The  infecting  mosquitoes  may 
well  have  been  harbored  in  the  hold,  which  the  mate  would  prob- 
ably not  have  visited  until  he  anchored  at  Round  Island  and  began 
discharging  ballast,  and  in  which  the  master  would  not  be  apt  to 
go  while  the  mate  was  on  duty. 

VII.  Spanish  bark  Grand  Canaries,  seven  days  out  from 
Havana  July  7.  All  well  in  port,  en  route,  and  on  arrival  and 
while  in  quarantine.  Crew  probably  all  immune  to  yellow  fever, 
being  mainly  Manila  men  and  old  residents  of  Havana. 

O.  F.,  quarantine  employe,  went  aboard  as  ballast  master;  next 
day  developed  yellow  fever,  July  11.  This  man  had  been  exposed 
to  no  possible  source  of  infection  for  the  six  months  previous  ex- 
cept this  vessel.  A  case  nearly  similar  to  the  above  occurred  in 
1889,  but  I  have  no  notes  of  it. 

VIII.  Norwegian  bark  Queen  of  the  Seas,  in  rock  ballast,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  Pensacola,  fifty-four  days  out.  Left  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  17  men;  6  deaths  en  route.  All  well  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Lay  at  Moncanque,  a  healthful  part  of  harbor.  None 
save  master  allowed  ashore,  but  he  went  in  ship's  boat.     Left  x 
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man  at  Rio  de  Janeiro— consumption.  Shipped  i  man,  a  negro, 
in  his  place.  Sailed  April  23 ;  master  sick  April  26 ;  second  mate 
sick  night  of  May  10;  2  men  May  11 ;  i  man  May  12;  2  men 
morning  of  13th;  2  during  day  of  13th;  i  man  sick  and  i  died 
T5th;  I  man  died  17th;  2  sick  17th;  i  died  19th;  2  died  21st  and 
22d;  I  sick  21st;  i  died  25th;  13  sick  en  route,  5  died.  The  man 
shipped  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (negro)  and  i  of  the  others  immune  by 
previous  attack.  The  picture  is  very  clear  of  a  clean  ship,  infected 
by  the  illness  of  the  master  contracted  ashore — L  e,,  had  uninfected 
mosquitoes  aboard,  which  became  infected  from  the  master  sick  of 
yellow  fever,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  crew. 

IX.  British  ship  Curlezv,  fifty-seven  days  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  Pensacola.  Lay  in  the  Gamboa  last  eight  days.  Two  men 
sick  Feb.  27 ,  taken  to Jiospital  that  day;  sailed  March  i.  Master 
sick  March  i ;  5  men  besides  him  that  night.  Two  men  March  4, 
I  March  5,  and  2  more  during  the  day.  Two  men  sick  March  7. 
Two  men  died  the  19th,  sickening  the  13th  and  15th,  respectively, 
both  with  black  vomit.  All  aboard  here,  19,  were  sick  en  route 
except  I,  a  Barbados  negro;  but  don't  believe  all  had  yellow  fever, 
the  crew  having  been  badly  frightened.  The  earlier  cases  and  the 
3  who  died  were  undoubtedly  yellow  fever,  as  were  the  steward 
and  mate.  Here  we  have  2  cases,  at  least,  developing  thirteen  and 
fifteen  days  after  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

X.  Swedish  ship  Condoren,  seventy-nine  days  out  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  via  Pernambuco  for  Mobile.  Rock  and  earth  ballast;  18 
in  crew.  All  well  in  port.  Lay  in  Gamboa  last  five  days.  No 
shore  leave  allowed,  but  took  ship's  boat  to  go  ashore.  Sailed 
March  3 ;  3  men  sick  March  5 ;  16  men  sick,  all  told,  up  to  March 
26,  and  6  deaths.  Last  man  got  sick  March  26,  when  she  put 
into  Pernambuco  short-handed  and  sent  3  sick  men  to  hospital. 
Two  men  sick  March  20;  4  men  sick  March  18;  i  man  sick  March 
26  (really  night  of  2Sth).  At  Pernambuco  she  lay  eleven  days 
and  was  disinfected  by  sulphur.  Shipped  8  new  men,  4,  probably 
5,  of  them  immune  to  yellow  fever.  Developed  no  sickness  on  the 
rest  of  the  way  up.  Here  4  men  developed  yellow  fever  fifteen 
days  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

XI.  German  ship  Gustav  and  Oscar,  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Pensa- 
cola. Lay  at  Cobras,  a  healthful  place.  One  case  yellow  fever  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  22,  sent  to  hospital  March  24.  No  shore 
leave  allowed.  Sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  April  i ;  first  case 
sickness  April  7,  2  men ;  3  next  day ;  i  next  morning,  and  2  during 
the  day  of  the  9th.     One  death  on  the  loth,  leaving  6  men  sick. 
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Captain  sick  on  the  loth  at  night  after  supper.  Last  case  on  14th. 
Two  deaths  on  nth;  1  on  12th.  Crew  list  shows  21  men  left  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  14  sick  and  4  deaths  en  route.  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  4  of  the  remaining  crew  were  immune  to  yellow  fever  by 
previous  attack. 

XII.  Norwegian  bark  Croivn  Prince,  fifty-eight  days  out  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Ship  Island.  Lay  at  Moncanque.  No  sick- 
ness aboard  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  No  shore  leave  granted,  and  did 
not  use  ship's  boat  to  go  ashore.  Sailed  April  29.  Master  sick 
second  day  out  (April  30).  Next  case  May  16;  3  (2  aft  and  i 
forward)  became  sick.  May  17,  2  sick  in  morning,  1  in  the  day. 
May  18,  3  men  in  forecastle  sick.  May  20,  2  sick,  i  death.  May 
21,  I  death,  i  sick.  May  23,  2  deaths.  May  24,  i  sick.  May 
28,  I  death  last  night.  May  29,  i  sick  this  morning.  May  30,  i 
death.  The  i  case  on  the  29th  was  the  last  case  taken  sick. 
There  were  14  men  aboard  and  every  man  had  fever,  6  dying. 
She  put  into  Barbados  on  June  10,  disinfected  and  shipped  (in 
quarantine)  4  new  men,  i  probably  unacclimated.  No  more  sick- 
ness en  route.  All  of  these  cases,  ejccept  the  captain's,  were  not 
less  than  sixteen  days  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  before  developing. 

XIII.  French  ship  Emily  Postel,  twelve  days  from  Vera  Cruz 
via  Pensacola  quarantine.  Had  ''sickness''  aboard  just  before 
leaving  Vera  Cruz,  i  man.  Sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  July  28 ;  no 
sickness  since  until  crew  went  to  discharge  ballast,  Aug.  12.  One 
man  sick  yellow  fever  Aug.  15.  2  men  the  same  Aug.  19,  and  I 
man  Aug.  20.  Disinfection  by  sulphur  was  done  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  case  of  vellow  fever  and  no  case  occurred  save 
the  above.  All  were  developed  more  than  sixteen  days  after  leav- 
ing Vera  Cruz,  hence  from  infection  on  board.  The  history  points 
to  infection  (infected  mosquitoes)  in  the  hold. 

The  picture  given  by  the  Curleiv  and  Conderen  are  those  of  dis- 
ease conveyed  by  mosquitoes  coming  aboard  already  infected  just 
before  they  sailed.  The  infection  was  not  introduced  by  the  men 
who  first  sickened,  the  interval  between  them  and  the  next  cases 
was  too  short.  Observe  that  they  lay  in  the  Gamboa,  directly  in 
the  lee  of  a  town  badly  infected.  The  other  two  give  the  usual 
history  of  a  clean  place  (town  or  vessel)  infected  by  some  one  de- 
veloping yellow  fever,  contracted  elsewhere,  in  it. 

XIV.  Dr.  G.,  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
developed  yellow  fever  June  18  at  the  Gulf  Quarantine  Station, 
and  died  June  29.  He  was  immediately  from  New  York,  where 
he  had  been  on  duty  some  months,  and  had  been  at  the  station  but 
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fourteen  davs  when  he  was  taken  ill.  There  had  been  no  case  of 
yellow  fever  at  the  station  that  year.  There  were  a  number  of 
vessels  in  quarantine,  but  the  Gustav  and  Oscar  (No.  XI)  was 
the  only  one  I  judged  to  be  infected.  On  this  vessel,  as  on  the 
others,  he  had  been  with  me  inspecting,  opening  up  drawers  and 
boxes,  and  going  into  every  compartment,  etc.,  for  the  disinfec- 
tion. I  thought  his  infection  was  from  this  vessel.  It  was  cer- 
tainlv  from  some  vessel. 

I  think  it  will  be  granted  from  the  above  that  the  ability  of  a 
vessel  to  carrv  the  infection  of  yellow  fever  is  no  myth.  Here  are 
13  vessels  which  did  so  carry  it  collated  from  only  three  years' 
observation  at  a  single  station.  Such  vessels  are  indeed  rarer, 
much  rarer,  now  than  they  were  before  1894,  yet  they  still  come. 
I  saw  2  at  Tortugas  in  1894.  Other  cases  are  reported  by  Ged- 
dings  and  by  Echemendia  at  the  same  place  and  at  Port  Tampa 
quarantine.  Rosenau  reports  a  case  contracted  aboard  the  steam- 
ship Vigilancia,  from  New  York,  plying  between  New  York  and 
Vera  Cruz  via  Havana,  in  1899.  The  steamship  Bodo,  last  year 
(1900),  from  Bocas  del  Toro  for  Mobile,  developed  3  cases  of  yel- 
low fever,  seven,  eight  and  nine  days  out  from  Bocas  del  Toro.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  multiply  instances  of  recent  date, 
yet  that  they  are  rarer  is  without  question.  On  the  factors  which 
have  brought  this  about  we  can  barely  touch. 

Obviously  there  are  two  methods  by  which  vessels  can  become 
infected,  (a)  A  case  of  yellow  fever  contracted  elsewhere  may 
develop  aboard  a  vessel  already  harboring  stegomyia  mosquitoes 
which  become  contaminated  from  it.  (b)  The  stegomyia  mos- 
quitoes may  come  aboard  already  contaminated.  In  the  first  case, 
there  being  nearly  always  over  two  weeks  between  the  infecting 
and  the  first  secondary  cases  of  yellow  fever,  it  results  that,  if  the 
first  case  occurs  after  leaving  port,  vessels,  even  sailing  vessels, 
from  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  will  generally  reach  quarantine 
and  (if  at  a  southern  station)  be  disinfected — i.  e.,  mosquitoes 
killed,  before  it  is  time  for  the  secondary  cases  to  develop,  or,  in- 
deed, to  be  contracted.  This  agrees  with  all  observation.  In 
vessels  infected  in  the  second  way,  cases  of  yellow  fever  may  occur 
after  a  very  short  or  no  interval  from  leaving  port.  The  causes, 
then,  which  have  lessened  the  number  of  infected  vessels  at  United 
States  ports  are : 

I.  The  very  great  falling  off  of  vessels  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos  since  the  establishment  of  the  Brazilian  Republic.  This 
does  away  with  the  bulk  of  tlic  "long-trip  vessels"  we  used  to 
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have,  which  are  the  only  ones  developing  secondary  cases  en  route 
if  infected  by  a  case  of  yellow  fever  developing  aboard.   (Vide  a.) 

2.  The  replacing  of  sailing  craft  by  steamships.  That  steamers 
convey  yellow  fever  less  frequently  than  sailing  vessels  has  long 
been  known.  This  is  because  thev  lie  a  much  less  time  in  an  in- 
fected  port,  and  the  discipline  of  their  crews  is  better;  no  shore 
leave  means  no  man  goes  ashore.  They  also  make  quicker  trips, 
and  thus  are  not  apt  to  develop  secondary  cases  en  route,  even  if 
yellow  fever  contracted  elsewhere  develops  aboard  and  they  have 
the  stegomyia  aboard.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  worst  parts 
of  the  harbors  of  Havana  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  above  San  Jose 
wharf  and  the  Gamboa,  have  never  been  berths  for  steamships. 
Note,  too,  that  the  sailing  vessels  displaced  are  the  foreign  sailing 
vessels;  the  American  schooner  was  less  often  infected  than  for- 
eign vessels. 

3.  Especially  since  1893,  and  to  some  extent  before,  supervision 
had  been  kept  by  United  States  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  more 
dangerous  yellow-fever  ports  over  vessels  bound  for  the  United 
States,  especially  of  passenger  vessels.  Certain  anchorages  have 
been  recommended  as  safe,  others  have  been  forbidden,  notably 
the  Gamboa  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  certain  wharves  and  parts  of 
the  harbor  at  Havana.  Passengers  who  it  is  believed  will  de- 
velop infection  aboard  have  been  barred ;  shipment  of  new  men  in 
the  infected  port  carefully  supervised;  vessels  in  which  yellow 
fever  has  occurred  in  port  are  disinfected  before  leaving,  and 
many  other  measures  taken  to  have  the  vessel  leave  port  clean,  or 
as  nearly  clean  as  commercial  considerations  allow.  In  general, 
the  vessel  owners,  especially  of  the  regular  lines,  have  given 
hearty  co-operation  in  these  measures,  as  well  as  in  keeping  the 
crew  aboard  and  in  confining  the  visits  of  such  officers  as  must  go 
ashore  to  daylight.  These  restrictions,  especially  the  last,  have 
bv  no  means  been  absolute  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  but  are  well 
observed,  in  Cuban  and  Mexican  ports  at  least,  by  probably  over 
five-sixths  of  the  tonnage.  The  sanitary  measures  to  avoid  in- 
fection (3)  and  the  proportionate  substitution  of  foreign  sailing 
vessels  by  steamships  (2)  are  without  doubt  the  main  factors  act- 
ing in  co-operation  in  lessening  the  infection  of  ships.  No  one 
can  read  Burgess'  list  of  infected  vessels  in  Havana  Harbor  (Re- 
port, U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,  1896)  without  noting  how 
great  has  been  that  decrease  in  recent  years. 

We  have  said  that  if  a  case  of  yellow  fever  develops  aboard  a 
vessel  harboring  the  stegomyia  mosquito   (proper  conditions  of 
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temperature  being  premised)  that  they  may  become  contaminated 
by  feeding  on  him  and  infect  others.  A  vessel  which  has  no 
stegomyia  aboard  is  like  "non-infectible  territory"  and  will  not 
communicate  infection*  even  if  cases  of  yellow  fever  develop 
aboard.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  vessels  plying  to  and  from 
southern  ports  of  the  United  States  will,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, generally  have  the  stegomyia  aboard,  independently  of  its 
berth  in  tropical  harbors,  and  may  at  times  breed  them  in  their 
water  supply.  This  mosquito,  however,  seems  to  be  rare  north 
of  Virginia  Beach  (its  distribution  has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated, however),  and  a  vessel  plying  to  and  from  a  northern 
port  of  the  United  States  would  not  harbor  this  mosquito  unless 
it  came  aboard  in  the  tropical  port.  Now,  how  far  this  mosquito 
goes  or  is  borne  from  shore  has  not,  I  think,  been  directly  investi- 
g^ated,  but  we  do  know  that  the  crews  of  vessels  moored  off  from 
shore  (say  200  or  more  fathoms)  in  that  part  of  Havana  Harbor 
seaward  from  the  line  between  the  Sta.  Catalina  warehouses  and 
the  Machina  wharf  do  not  develop  yellow  fever  (unless  close  to 
some  vessel  which  is  infected).  This  means  that  contaminated 
stegomyia,  at  least,  do  not  go  so  far  from  shore.  Lying  then  at 
the  anchorages  accounted  safe  in  Havana  Harbor,  where  the  pas- 
senger vessels  for  the  United  States  lie,  one  would  think  that  the 
probability  of  any  stegomyia  coming  aboard  would  be  small.  At 
Vera  Cruz  the  vessels  must  lie  nearer  shore  (although  to  wind- 
ward of  it),  and  experience  shows  that  the  crews  of  vessels  lying 
there  are  not  entirely  safe,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  in  Havana, 
although  infection  in  the  part  of  the  harbor  picked  out  as  safe  is 
■decidedly  rare.  The  anchorages  in  both  harbors  regarded  as  safe 
are  well  to  the  windward  of  the  town  all  summer.  A  direct  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter — 1.  e.,  the  presence  of  the  stegomyia 
aboard  vessels  from  northern  ports  in  different  parts  of  the  harbor 
of  Havana  and  other  tropical  harbors — should  be  made. 

To  sum  up  : 

1.  Vessels  aboard  which  yellow  fever  had  been  contracted — 
i.  e.,  vessels  infected  with  vellow  fever — have  not  been  rare,  at 
least  at  southern  quarantine  stations. 

2.  Such  vessels  are  much  rarer  since  1893,  and  are  not  very 
common  now. 

3.  That  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  infected  vessels  reach- 
ing United  States  ports  is  due  mainly  to  the  sanitary  measures  for 
avoiding  exposure  to  infection  in  the  foreign  port,  and  to  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels.     To  some  degree  the  falling" 
off  of  the  vessels  from  Brazilian  ports  is  also  a  factor. 

4.  That  a  case  of  yellow  fever  developing  aboard  a  vessel  plyingf 
between  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  tropics  will 
probably  infect  the  vessel  so  that  other  cases  can,  if  time  be  given, 
be  contracted  aboard  her. 

5.  Such  vessels,  however,  if  short-trip  vessels,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  davs  en  route  after  the  occurrence  of  the  case  of 
yellow  fever,  will  in  general  be  disinfected  at  southern  quarantine 
stations  before  any  other  cases  have  been  contracted  aboard,  al- 
though harboring  infected  mosquitoes. 

6.  That  a  case  of  yellow  fever  so  occurring  aboard  a  vessel  from 
a  northern  port  of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  infect  her  or 
not  according  to  whether  she  had  acquired  the  mosquitoes  stego- 
niyia  fas.  in  the  tropical  port. 

7.  It  is,  in  general,  then  necessary  to  disinfect  all  vessels  run- 
ning between  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  tropical 
ports  if  a  case  of  yellow  fever  occurs  aboard,  no  matter  where  it 
be  contracted ;  while  vessels  running  between  northern  ports  and 
the  tropics  may,  through  precautions  in  tropical  harbors,  have  na 
stegomyia  aboard  and  are  thus  not  infectible  by  cases  of  yellow- 
fever  occurring  aboard. 

8.  Some  vessels  giving  no  history  of  yellow  fever  in  port,  en 
route  or  on  arrival — even  when  many  days  en  route — ^are  never- 
theless infected  and  communicate  the  yellow  fever  to  those  who  go 
aboard;  vide  Nos.  IV,  V,  VI,  VII.  Note,  also,  the  first  case 
aboard  the  Avon,  No.  Ill,  was  thirty-eight  days  out  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  infection  (infected  mos- 
quitoes) in  parts  of  the  vessels  unfrequented  by  the  crew  while- 
en  route,  or  to  the  crew  being  all  immune  to  yellow  fever. 


THE  SUICIDE  RECORD  OF  1901. 


By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 


The  suicide  record  for  1901  presents  the  usual  feature  of  a 
gradually  increasing  tendency  to  self-destruction  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  The  rate  per  100,000  of  population  has- 
changed  from  15.8  in  1900  to  16.6  during  1901.  The  detailed  rec- 
ord is  for  fifty  cities,  and  the  conclusions  apply  to  a  total  city  or 
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urban  population  of  14,000,000.  The  large  majority  of  the  cities 
are  such  as  have  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000,  but  if  all  cities 
of  30,000  inhabitants  and  over  had  been  included  the  rate  would 
have  been  practically  the  same  and  the  conclusions  would  have 
remained  unchanged.  The  annual  compilation  of  statistics  of  135 
cities  with  more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  gives  a  suicide  rate  of  16.3  per  100,000 
for  the  year  1900.  Hence  the  conclusions  deduced  from  a  tabular 
summary  for  fifty  cities  may  be  safely  assumed  to  appl>^  to  all 
urban  communities  with  a  population  in  excess  of  30,000,  while 
for  the  entire  country  a  somewhat  lower  rate  governs,  to  which  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  brief  consideration. 

The  census  vital  statistics  for  the  year  1900,  which  have  re- 
cently been  published,  deal  almost  entirely  with  what  is  called  the 
registration  area,  or  States  and  cities  having  a  reasonably  accurate 
system  of  registration  of  vital  statistics.  For  this  area,  which  in- 
cludes urban  as  well  as  rural  communities,  the  suicide  rate  is  given 
as  1 1.8  per  100,000.  If  this  rate  is  applied  to  the  probable  present 
population  of  the  United  States,  estimated  at  79,000,000,  we  have 
an  approximate  annual  mortality  of  almost  10,000  suicides  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  following  table  the  returns  for  fifty  cities  have  been 
brought  together,  the  table  showing,  first,  the  average  actual  and 
relative  mortality  from  suicide  in  each  of  the  cities  during  the 
decade  1891-1900;  while,  second,  the  actual  and  relative  mortality 
from  suicide  during  1901 ;  and,  third,  a  column  has  been  added 
showing  by  plus  and  minus  signs  whether  the  rate  during  1901 
has  been  above  or  below  the  average  for  the  respective  cities  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade.  The  cities  have  been  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  suicidal  tendency  of  the  population,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  average  prevailing  rates  during  the  decade  1 891 -1900. 

It  is  shown  by  this  table  that  the  average  mortality  from  suicide 
during  1891-1900  was  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  15.7  per  100,000  of 
population.  During  the  year  1901  the  rate  was  16.6,  an  increase 
of  0.9  per  100,000  of  population.  The  city  in  which  suicide  has 
been  of  most  frequent  occurrence  during  the  ten-year  period  is  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  while  the  rate  was  lowest  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  In 
the  former  city  the  rate  was  25.7  per  100,000  against  only  2.9  in 
the  latter.  During  the  year  1901  the  suicidal  frequency  was  not 
exactly  the  same  as  established  by  the  ten-year  average,  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  cities  subject  to  an  excessive  mortality  from 
suicide  maintained  their  respective  ratios  during  successive  years. 
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Suicides  in  Fifty  American  Cities — i8pi-ipoi. 

1891- 
Ifo.  of 
Citie;  Suicide*. 

1.  St.  Louis,  Mo 1^327 

2.  Chicago,  111 3,282 

3.  Hoboken,  N.  J 123 

4.  Oakland,  Cal.  ... 125 

5.  New  York  City  (Man- 

hattan and  Bronx).  3,769 

6.  Milwaukee,  Wis 495 

7.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 562 

8.  Newark,  N.  J 353 

9.  New  Orleans,  La....  422 

10.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1,557 

11.  Boston,  Mass 779 

12.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  .  .  206 

13.  New  Haven,  Conn...  140 

14.  Jersey  City,  N.  J 272 

15.  Rochester,  N.  Y 215 

16.  Washington,  D.  C...  350 

17.  St.  Paul,  Minn 201 

18.  Haverhill,  Mass 42 

19.  Cleveland,  Ohio 430 

20.  Dayton,  Ohio 90 

21.  Erie,  Pa 57 

22.  Passaic,  N.  J 23 

23.  Providence,  R.  1 175 

24.  Louisville,  Ky 204 

25.  Pittsburg,  Pa 311 

26.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1,289 

27.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  .  200 

28.  Hartford,  Conn 72 

29.  Baltimore,  Md 503 

30.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 298 

31.  Detroit,  Mich 241 

32.  Lowell,  Mass 79 

33.  Reading,  Pa 63 

34.  Manchester,  Pa 46 

35.  Chelsea,  Mass 28 

36.  Worcester,  Mass 90 

;^7.  Elizabeth,  N.  J 39 


1900. 

1 

ISOI. 

Rate  per 

No.  of 

Rate  per 

100,000. 

auicidf. 

100.000. 

257 

143 

24-3  — 

233 

399 

22.5  — 

23.0 

22 

36.4  + 

2I.S 

20 

28.9  + 

20.9 

470 

22.3  + 

19.8 

59 

20.1  + 

18.0 

73 

22.2  + 

16.2 

75 

297  + 

159 

32 

II.O  — 

15.7 

191 

16.0  + 

154 

87 

151  — 

14.9 

27 

15-2  + 

14.7 

15 

135 

14.6 

36 

17.0  + 

144 

12 

7.2 

13-7 

30 

10.6  — 

135 

24 

14-4  + 

13.3 

9 

23.2  + 

13.2 

56 

14.1  + 

12.2 

7 

7-9 

12.1 

8 

14.8  + 

11.7 

2 

6.6 

1 1.6 

15 

8.2 

II. I 

26 

12.4  + 

II.O 

44 

13-3  + 

10.9 

142 

10.7  — 

10.8 

20 

9-7  — 

10.7 

10 

12.0  + 

10.6 

57 

11.0  + 

9-7 

51 

14.0  + 

9.7 

49 

16.6  + 

9.2 

9 

9-3  + 

91 

8 

9.8  + 

9.0 

4 

6.8 

8.9 

2 

5.8- 

8.9 

15 

12.2  + 

8.7 

6 

II. I  + 
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38.  Mobile,  Ala 30 

39.  Fitchburg,  Mass.  ...  23 

40.  Cambridge,  Mass.  ...  66 

41.  Lawrence,  Mass 38 

42.  Lynn,  Mass 41 

43.  Orange,  N.  J 13 

44.  Holyoke,  Mass 21 

45.  Trenton,  N.  J 33 

46.  Somerville,  Mass.  ...  26 

47.  New  Bedford,  Mass..  21 

48.  Newton,  Mass 11 

49.  Camden,  N.  J 25 

50.  Fall  River,  Mass 26 


8.6 

3 

7.6- 

8.5 

2 

6.1 

8.0 

10 

10.6  + 

7-1 

12 

18.5  + 

6.5 

4 

5-7 

5-8 

5 

20.5  + 

5-1 

6 

12.8  + 

5-1 

5 

6.6  + 

5-0 

5 

7.8  + 

3-9 

7 

10.9  + 

3.8 

... 

... 

3.8 

5 

6.4  + 

2.9 

3 

2.8  — 

Totals 18,832        15.7     2,322        16.6  + 

Of  the  fifty  cities,  thirty-one  show  an  increase  in  the  rate,  while 
nineteen  show  a  decrease,  when  the  year  1901  is  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  city  having  the  high- 
est ratio  during  1901  was  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  while  the  city  having 
the  lowest  ratio  was  also  Fall  River,  Mass.,  although  no  suicides 
occurred  during  the  year  in  Newton,  Mass.  The  ten  cities  with 
largest  suicidal  frequency  are  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Ho- 
boken, N.  J.;  Oakland,  Cal. ;  New  York  City  (Manhattan  and 
Bronx);  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Newark,  N.  J.; 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

If  the  aggregate  returns  of  the  fifty  cities  are  compared  by  indi- 
vidual years  since  1890  it  is  shown  that  the  indicated  increase  in 
the  suicide  rate  has  been  quite  gradual  and  persistent. 

Suicides  in  Fifty  American  Cities — 1890-1901, 

Total  Population 
(50  Cities). 

1890 10,202,017 

189I 10,499,098 

1892 ; 10,805,729 

1893 11,102,211 

1894 11,447,848 

1895 11785^348 

1896 12,131,332 

1897 12,478,410 


Suicides. 

Suicide  Rate 
per  100,000  of 
Population. 

1,223 
1,465 

12.0 
14.0 

1,409 
1,764 

13.0 
15.9 

1,773 
1,839 

15.5 
15.6 

1,934 
2,161 

15-9 

17.3 

2,230 

17-3 

2,121 

16.0 

2,156 

15.8 

2,322 

16.6 

9473 

14.4 

12,924 

16.5 
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1898 12,863,239 

1899 13,238,013 

1900 13,631,180 

1901 14,014,808 

1890-1895 65,842,251 

1896-1901 78,356,982 

The  rate  for  1890  was  12.0  per  100,000  of  population,  increasing 
to  15.6  by  1895  and  to  16.6  by  1901.  The  rates,  however,  were 
highest  during  the  two  years  1897-8.  If  we  compare  the  rate 
prevailing  during  the  first  six  years  with  the  last,  it  is  shown  that 
the  average  mortality  from  suicide  was  14.4  per  100,000  during 
1890-95,  against  16.5  during  1896-1901.  The  implied  conclusion 
is  that  a  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicidal  tendency  in  the 
cities  of  this  country  may  be  expected  during  the  next  decade,  and 
the  suicide  question,  like  arson  in  fire  insurance,  is  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  one  of  utmost  importance  to  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  special  interest  of  life  insurance  companies  in  the  mortality 
from  suicide  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  recently  published  mortality  experience  of  the 
Mutual  Life.  The  table  is  for  males  only,  since  the  mortality  of 
females  from  suicide  is  not  numerically  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  presented  in  tabular  form : 

Mortality  Experience  of  the  Mutual  Life — 1843-18^8. 

MORTALITY  FROM  SUICIDE MALES. 


Deatha 

1843-1&85. 

Deaths 

law-isM. 

from  all 

Per  Cent 

from  all 

Per  Cent, 

Ages. 

Causes, 

Suicides, 

Suicides. 

Causes. 

Suicide: 

Stiicides, 

Under  45. 

.  .    5702 

121 

2.1 

7,921 

3" 

3-9 

45-60.  .  . . 

.  .    6,154 

I4S 

2.4 

8,694 

280 

3-2 

60 

.  .    4*184 

43 

I.O 

12,308 

91 

0.7 

Unknown. 

22 

•     ■     ■ 

•  •  • 

•    •    • 

•  •  ■ 

Totals  .  ..16,062        309         1.9        28,923        682        2.4 

During  the  first  period,  ending  with  1885,  ^^  ^^e  deaths  from 
all  causes  suicides  formed  1.9  per  cent.,  the  percentage  having  in- 
creased during  the  second  period  to  2.4  per  cent.  In  the  aggre- 
gate there  have  been  991  suicides  among  males  during  the  period 
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under  observation,  and  the  relative  increase  in  the  proportionate 
mortality  has  been  26  per  cent.  If  separate  age  groups  are  con- 
sidered, it  appears  that  at  ages  under  forty-five  the  proportion  of 
suicides  to  the  total  mortality  increased  from  2.1  per  cent,  to  3.9 
per  cent.  At  ages  forty-five  to  sixty  the  increase  was  from  2.4 
per  cent,  to  3.2  per  cent.,  while  at  ages  sixty  and  over  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  proportionate  mortality  from  i.o  per  cent,  to  0.7 
per  cent.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable proportionate  increase  in  the  relative  mortality  from  sui- 
cide at  ages  under  sixty.  Had  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
suicide  at  ages  under  sixty  during  the  period  1886- 1898  been  the 
same  as  under  the  rates  prevailing  during  the  earlier  period  there 
would  have  been  377  suicides  instead  of  591,  which  actually  oc- 
curred. 

Among  females  the  proportion  of  suicides  was  0.2  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  at  all  ages  during  the  first  period  under  observation. 
The  proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause  increased  to  0.9  per 
cent,  during  the  period  ending  with  1898.  Of  the  actual  mortal- 
ity from  suicide  during  1886-1898,  70  per  cent,  occurred  at  ages 
under  forty-five,  the  relative  percentage  to  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  at  this  age  period  having  been  1.7  per  cent.  At  ages  forty- 
five  to  sixty  the  percentage  of  suicides  to  the  total  mortality  was 
0.8  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  shown  that  among  females  suicides 
have  occurred  at  a  much  lesser  ratio  than  among  males. 

This  brief  consideration  of  the  subject  emphasizes  the  views 
previously  expressed  in  the  annual  review  of  the  suicide  record 
that  the  subject  is  one  deserving  of  special  attention  on  the  part 
of  all  life  insurance  companies  interested  in  the  best  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  business. — From  "The  Spectator,''  Aug.  14, 
1902. 


Curiosity  Extraordinary. — ^Among  many  other  remarkable 
things  Montana  will  send  to  the  world's  fair  is  the  tallest  man  in 
America.  Edward  Beaupre,  aged  21,  is  7  feet,  10  1-2  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  367  pounds.  He  sleeps  on  the  floor  in  hotels 
because  no  bed  is  large  enough  to  hold  him.  On  the  ranch  where 
he  has  worked  five  years  he  often  takes  a  1,000  pound  horse  under 
his  arm  and  carries  it  about  the  pasture.  He  can  walk  off  with 
2,000  pounds  on  a  straight  lift.  Unlike  many  giants,  Beaupre  is 
well  developed  generally. 
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Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Mayor  Low's  '*talk/'  on  the  resumption  of  his  duties  after  a 
brief  vacation,  Sept.  11,  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  than  whom 
no  one  has  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  first  duty  of  his  office — the 
promotion  of  the  public  health.     He  said,  in  part : 

"The  effort  to  promote  the  public  health  takes  two  forms — ^pre- 
vention of  disease  and  its  cure.  Of  the  two,  the  first  is,  in  a  sense, 
much  the  more  important ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  it  is  both  easier 
and  better  to  create  conditions  that  make  for  health  than  it  is  to 
cure  people  after  they  have  been  taken  sick. 

"Several  years  ago  1  found  myself  in  the  company  of  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  of  New  York  and  of  an  equally  distinguished 
physician.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  upon  what  fundamental 
idea  or  discovery  modern  surgery  was  founded.  Quick  as  a  flash 
the  physician  took  up  the  answer,  meanwhile  remarking  that  al- 
though the  surgeon  would  not  put  it  exactly  as  he  proposed  to, 
the  surgeon,  nevertheless,  would  not  be  able  to  gainsay  the  truth 
of  his  statement.  The  physician  then  said  that  a  surgeon  used  to 
think  that  the  wound  was  his  enemy ;  but  that  modern  surgery  was 
born  when  the  surgeon  learned  that  he  himself  was  the  enemy  to 
be  dreaded;  that  from  his  hands,  his  instruments,  his  bandages, 
organisms  entered  into  the  wound  that  prevented  it  from  healing. 
This  led  to  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  everything  coming  near  the 
wound,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  these  hurtful  organisms ; 
and  so  modern  surgery,  with  its  marvelous  triumphs,  became  pos- 
sible. The  physician  added  that  the  progress  of  medicine  would 
be  along  parallel  lines,  parallel  but  not  identical ;  for  there  were 
too  many  avenues  by  which  hurtful  organisms  could  enter  the 
body  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  them  altogether  out,  as  they  could 
be  kept  out  of  a  localized  wound.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
we  should  learn  more  and  more  how  to  render  the  body  safe 
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against  the  harmful  effects  of  dangerous  organisms,  even  if  they 
did  get  in. 

SanUation. 

"This  reply  illustrates  very  well  the  two-fold  duties  of  the 
Health  Department  in  relation  to  the  public  health.  These  duties 
are  partly  sanitary ;  that  is,  the  effort  is  made  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  dangerous  organisms  from  getting  a  chance  to  attack  the 
people ;  and  they  are  partly  medical.  That  is,  the  effort  is  made  to 
limit  the  spread  of  such  disease  as  may  actually  get  a  foothold  in 
the  city.  The  Department  of  Health  is  the  department  mainly 
charged  with  these  duties.  It  requires,  however,  the  active  co- 
operation of  other  departments  as  well.  The  Water  Department, 
for  example,  must  keep  the  water  supply  free  from  contamination. 
The  Sewer  Bureau  must  keep  the  sewers  and  catch  basins  clean, 
and  the  Street  Qeaning  Department  must  keep  the  streets  as  free 
as  possible  frcffn  animal  matter  and  dirt. 

"The  work  of  the  Department  of  Health,  apart  from  the  record 
of  vital  statistics,  divides  itself  into  sanitary  and  medical  inspec- 
tion. On  the  sanitary  side,  it  aims  to  correct  defective  plumbing 
and  drainage,  and  other  matters  likely  to  affect  the  health  of 
households.  It  has  for  its  allies  in  this  field  the  Building  Depart- 
ment and  the  Tenement  House  Department.  It  inspects  foods, 
such  as  milk,  meat  and  even  bottled  waters,  and  has  the  pow^r  to 
destroy  the  bad  and  to  compel  the  use  by  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers of  methods  calculated  to  produce  good  and  wholesome  meat 
and  drink.  It  has  power  to  suppress  nuisances,  such  as  are  caused 
by  offensive  trades,  by  excessive  noise  and  the  like.  Along  all 
these  lines  the  Health  Department  is  exceptionally  effective  at  the 
present  time. 

"During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  with  a  force  of  inspec- 
tors smaller  than  a  year  ago,  it  made  51,500  inspections  of  plumb- 
ing against  48,000  last  year.  Of  condemned  food,  6,500,000 
pounds  have  been  destroyed  in  1902.  as  compared  with  3,500,000 
pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1901.  The  fines  collected  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  for  attempting  to  sell  impure  milk,  have 
been  $6,500,  as  compared  with  $2,500  a  year  ago.  All  of  these 
things  show  increased  attention  to  the  public  health.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  noise,  many  flat-wheeled  cars  have  been  removed  by  the 
street  railway  companies  under  directions  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  The  sanitary  inspection  of  mercantile  establishments  has 
been  carried  much  further  than  ever  before,  7,500  of  such  inspec- 
tions having  been  made  this  year,  against  700  last  year. 
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The  City's  Fight  Against  Smallpox  and  Diphtheria, 
**But  the  effort  to  prevent  disease  is  not  confined  to  sanitary 
measures,  important  as  these  efforts  are.  Disease  is  attacked, 
also,  in  its  own  domain.  Smallpox  might  easily  have  been  epi- 
demic in  the  city  last  spring,  except  for  the  great  activity  of  the 
Health  Department.  Cases  were  very  numerous  as  it  was.  The 
free  vaccinating  corps  performed  700,000  vaccinations  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  as  against  300,000  in  the  spring  of  igoi. 
As  a  result,  the  threatened  epidemic  was  held  in  check. 

"In  this  connection  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  Dr.  Lederle, 
the  health  commissioner,  although  a  chemist  by  profession  and  not 
a  physician,  has  visited  the  smallpox  hospital  on  North  Brother 
Island  almost  every  week  since  the  ist  of  January.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn,  therefore,  when  the  health  commissioner  gives 
his  personal  attention  to  such  matters,  that  many  important  re- 
forms have  been  effected  in  connection  with  this  hospital  for  in- 
fectious diseases.  Every  pavilion  on  the  island  has  been  reno- 
vated; the  disinfecting  plant  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled;  a 
new  nurses'  home  and  new  quarters  for  help  have  been  or  are 
being  erected,  and  also  open-air  convalescent  pavilions.  A  naph- 
tha launch  has  taken  the  place  of  rowboats  on  the  ferry  to  the  isl- 
and ;  telephone  service  has  been  installed,  connecting  every  ward 
on  the  island  with  the  resident  physicians*  house,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  perfected  so  that  friends  of  patients  can  readily 
learn  how  their  relatives  or  friends  are  progressing.  Cards  of  in- 
struction are  also  given  to  every  family  from  which  a  patient  is 
removed,  informing  them  how  to  make  their  inquiries.  A  gentle- 
man, removed  to  North  Brother  Island  last  spring,  sick  with 
smallpox,  from  one  of  the  good  hotels  of  the  city,  wrote,  after  his 
recovery,  that  he  had  received  as  good  care  as  he  could  possibly 
have  had  in  his  own  home. 

"Diphtheria,  as  well,  is  rapidly  yielding  to  medical  attack  di- 
rected along  the  lines  indicated  by  modern  medical  science.  So 
recently  as  1894  the  deaths  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  from 
diphtheria  and  croup  amounted  to  2,900.  This  year,  in  the  first 
six  months,  there  were  only  589  deaths  from  those  diseases.  In 
this  case  the  Department  of  Health  co-operates  with  the  private 
physicians  of  the  city,  by  conducting  Examinations  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  department  of  matter  taken  from  the  throat  of  the 
patient.  As  many  as  16,000  cultures,  so  called,  have  been  exam- 
ined during  the  last  six  months,  and  the  system  of  culture  collec- 
tion and  report  thereon  has  been  reorganized  and  extended  all 
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over  the  city,  so  that  physicians  obtain  the  information  they  need 
much  more  promptly  than  heretofore.  The  department  also  has 
treated  with  antitoxine  directly  411  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the 
poorer  tenement  house  districts,  and  these  show  a  very  low  mor- 
tality. 

*'Even  consumption,  that  great  scourge  that  carries  off  about 
one-eighth  of  all  who  die  in  the  city  every  year,  shows  some  signs 
of  yielding  to  modern  medical  attack.  There  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  from  this  cause,  since  1886,  of  more  than  35  per 
cent. — ^the  equivalent  of,  say,  3,000  lives  per  year;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  with  sufficient  hospital  accommodations  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  death  rate  can  be  reduced  by 
one-third  more  in  five  years.  This  would  insure  the  further  sav- 
ing of  2,500  to  3,000  lives  per.aijnum. 

More  Hospitals  Needed, 

"This  leads  me  to  point  out  the  great  need  of  the  city  for  more 
hospital  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 
London  has  6,500  beds  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  or 
one  bed  for  each  1,000  of  population;  the  city  of  New  York  has 
only  750  such  beds,  or  one  for  each  5,000  of  population.  London 
is  engaged  in  adding  1,500  beds  to  its  present  supply,  and  New 
York,  through  an  issue  of  bonds,  authorized  this  year,  is  adding 
225  beds.  In  London,  this  year,  out  of  nearly  20,000  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease,  nearly  88  per  cent,  were  treated  in  hospitals;  in 
New  York  only  9^  per  cent,  were  so  treated.  Modern  sanitary 
science  demands  the  increasing  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  in 
hospitals,  and  New  York  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  this  great 
element  of  safety.  Until  bonds  were  issued  for  the  purpose  this 
year,  there  was  absolutely  no  provision  made  either  for  the  disin- 
fecting plants  or  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  disease  in  the 
three  boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond,  having  to- 
gether a  population  of  500,000  people.  An  issue  of  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $425,000  was  authorized  this  spring  for  these  general  pur- 
poses, and  the  most  urgent  needs  are  being  met ;  but  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  ought  to  be  spent  within  the  next  three  years  for  in- 
fectious disease  hospitals  alone,  to  make  good  New  York's  appal- 
ling deficiencies  in  this  direction.  The  recent  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals  shows,  also,  the  great  need  of 
the  city  for  new  and  enlarged  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  the  sick 
who  are  not  suffering  from  infectious  diseases. 

"The  alternatives  open  to  the  citv  are  ( i )  to  go  without  these 
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hospitals;  (2)  to  pay  for  them  through  the  tax  lev>%  or  (3)  to  in- 
crease the  city's  borrowing  capacity,  so  that  the  cost  of  them  may 
be  distributed  over  many  years. 

*'I  am  sure  that  the  conscience  of  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  good  judgment,  will  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  less  than  one-fifth 
as  thoughtful  of  its  sick  poor  and  of  its  own  health  as  the  city  of 
London.  I  am  equally  sure  that  these  hospitals  cannot  be  erected 
through  the  tax  levy.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  duty,  therefore,  for  the 
city  to  place  itself  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  avail  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed to  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  to  place  itself  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  the  front  rank  of  cities  that  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  preservation  of  human  life." 


SALT  WATER  FOR  THE  DUST. 

Dust  and  disease  have  been  long  recognized  by  sanitarians  as 
closely  related  subjects,  and  nowhere,  to  the  close  observer,  more 
apparent,  or  with  more  encouragement,  than  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  particularly  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Meanwhile  The 
Sanitarian  has  repeatedly  urged  the  utilization  of  salt  water  as 
an  exhaustless  and  economical  means  for  laying  the  dust,  flush- 
ing and  cleansing  the  street  gutters  and  trapping  the  culverts  in 
the  low-lying  and  filthy  districts,  which,  in  addition  to  the  dust  in 
the  air,  are  constantly  reeking  stench  and  poisoning  the  neighbor- 
hood. Moreover,  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Bronx,  where 
such  service  is  most  needed,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  water 
during  the  past  summer — as  indeed  for  several  summers.  The 
use  of  salt  water  for  the  purpose  indicated  would  be  proportion- 
ately beneficial  in  this  regard. 

It  would  seem  but  a  small  task  of  engineering  skill  to  render 
this  means  available,  as  compared  with  the  continued  outcr\'  for  a 
more  plentiful  water  supply  from  distant  sources. 

NEW  SLRGEON-GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Brigadier-General  William  H.  Forwood,  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  retired  on  Sept.  6,  on  account  of  age,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Brigadier-General  Robert  M.  O'Reilly.  Greneral 
O'Reilly  was  until  recently  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Department  of  California,  and  has  just  returned  to  Washington 
from  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  more  important  military  posts 
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between  that  city  and  San  Francisco.     He  was  official  physician  at 
the  White  House  during  the  two  terms  of  President  Cleveland. 

DIGESTIVE  VALUE  OF  FOODS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  bulletin  just  given  out  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  of  Minnesota :  The  opinion  enter- 
tained by  a  great  many  people  that  whole  wheat  and  graham  bread 
is  more  nutritious  than  that  made  from  standard  patent  flour,  the 
flour  used  in  every-day  baking,  is  erroneous.  When  milk  was 
used  as  a  ration  with  bread,  butter,  beans,  eggs  and  potatoes  all 
the  protein  of  the  milk  was  digested  and,  in  addition,  4.91  per  cent, 
more  of  the  protein  of  the  other  foods  with  which  it  was  combined 
was  digested  than  when  the  milk  was  omitted.  The  highest  de- 
gree of  digestibility  was  secured  in  a  mixed  ration.  Experiments 
made  with  butter  showed  that  it  has  a  high  degree  of  digestibility, 
98  per  c^nt.  of  it  being  available  to  the  body.  Cheese  should  be 
used  m  the  diet  regularly  and  in  small  quantities  rather  than  at 
irregular  intervals  and  in  large  quantities,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  Cheese  ordinarily  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritious 
foods  that  can  be  procured.  It  is  possible  to  secure  a  larger 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  and  available  energy  from  cheese, 
costing  15  cents  a  pound,  than  from  meat,  costing  10  cents  a 
pound. .  Oatmeal,  like  cheese  and  beans,  is  slow  of  digestion,  re- 
quiring much  intestinal  work  for  the  digestive  process ;  but  if  well 
prepared  and  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  a  suitable  food  for  persons 
of  all  habits. 

DANGER  IN  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  SALADS. 

It  has  generally  been  conceded  (**  Sanitary  Inspector,''  August, 
1902)  that  there  is  quite  an  element  of  danger  in  the  consumption 
of  raw  salad  plants  which  have  been  grown  upon  soil  that  is  pos- 
sibly infected  with  disease  germs  which  may  be  present  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  stable  manure  to  the  soil.  All  such  salad 
plants  should  be  carefully  washed  with  an  abundance  of  water. 
A  writer  in  an  Italian  journal,  "Policlinico,''  concludes  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  Aat  such  salad  plants  may  be  effectually 
sterilized,  so  far  as  disease  germs  are  concerned,  by  immersing 
them  a  half  an  hour  in  3-per-cent.  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
cholera  spirillum  was  sterilized  in  five  minutes  by  a  2-per-cent. 
solution,  and  the  bacilli  of  pest  and  of  diphtheria  are  killed  in  five 
minutes  by  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 
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THE  POSITION   OF  THE   BODY   FAVORING  DIGESTION. 

A  recent  issue  of  ** Medicine"  refers  to  a  communication  by  a 
French  writer,  who  states  that  with  the  person  upon  the  right  side 
there  is  a  natural  gravitation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into 
the  pylorus,  favoring  the  passage  of  food  into  the  intestines.  Such 
a  position  was  held  to  be  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  acute  forms 
of  indigestion,  and  the  writer  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
passive  stasis  of  the  stomach  contents  was  not  relieved  by  this 
simple  procedure.  Recently  the  subject  has  been  studied  by  A. 
Ogarkow  (F.  v.  Maring,  ''Archiv  fiir  Klinische  Medicin,"  1901, 
Bd.  Ixxi),  who  has  determined  experimentally  that  the  stomach 
empties  itself  most  rapidly  when  the  individual  is  lying  upon  the 
right  side,  and  also  when  he  is  walking  rapidly.  When  standing, 
sitting,  lying  on  the  left  side  or  walking  slowly  the  conditions  are 
less  favorable  for  the  rapid  emptying  of  the  organ.  When  lying 
upon  the  back  or  face,  the  conditions  are  less  favorable  than  when 
upon  the  right  side,  but  somewhat  more  so  than  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion. Recently  Link  ("Die  Therapie  der  Gegenwart,"  May, 
1902)  has  examined  the  subject  and  comes  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions. Link  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  in  certain  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  stomach  to  have  the  patient  keep  a  position 
upon  the  right  side  for  a  considerable  time  after  taking  food.  #  It 
is  stated  that  this  simple  procedure  is  of  considerable  therapeutic 
value. 

UNCLEANLINESS  NO  LONGER  REGARDED  AS  EVIDENCE  OF  GODLINESS. 

London,  Sept.  6. — According  to  the  "Daily  Chronicle's''  Rome 
correspondent,  a  well-known  ecclesiastic  has  forwarded  a  remark- 
able petition  to  the  Pope.  "In  the  interests  of  civilized  society 
and  the  honor  of  religion  in  Italy,*'  he  begs  the  Pontiff  to  grant 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  priests  or  monks  who  shall  wash  them- 
selves daily,  with  extra  partial  indulgence  to  those  shaving  regu- 
larly at  least  three  times  a  week  during  a  specified  period. 

"Students  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  colleges 
at  Rome,"  continues  the  correspondent,  "are  easily  recognizable 
by  their  general  neatness  and  cleanliness,  but  in  the  Italian  semi- 
naries and  monastic  novitiates  the  traditional  sanctity  of  dirt  still 
holds  sway.  In  most  of  them  soap,  hair-brush  and  looking-glass 
are  worldly  luxuries,  excluded  by  rule,  and  the  clerics  emerging 
therefrom  perpetuate  the  tradition.  The  Pope  on  occasions  has 
evinced  annoyance  at  the  unkempt  condition  of  monks  who  have 
come  in  close  contact  with  his  august  person.  Visitors  to  Italy 
will  heartily  welcome  the  innovation." 
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STATERS   RIGHT  TO   MAKE  QUARANTINE   LAWS. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  June  2,  1902,  declared  the 
right  of  a  State  of  the  Union  to  pass  laws  excluding  the  body  of  a 
person  going  into  a  city  or  community  which  is  quarantined.  The 
case  in  which  this  decision  was  given  is  one  which  was  brought 
against  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health  by  the  owners  of  the 
Britannia,  a  French  steamer  which  sought  to  land  Italian  immi- 
grants in  New  Orleans  in  1898.  The  city  then  was  infested  with 
yellow  fever  and  a  quarantine  was  in  force  against  it.  The 
Board  of  Health  enforced  the  State  law  authorizing  exclusion 
from  a  quarantined  municipality,  refusing  to  allow  the  immigrants 
to  land.  The  owners  of  the  steamer  took  the  case  to  the  State 
courts,  where  the  decisions  were  against  them.  There  was  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  prosecuted 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  is  a  violation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  and  also  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1803  with 
France. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  handed  down  by  justice 
White  and  sustained  the  State  law,  on  the  ground  that  until  Con- 
gress takes  the  quarantine  power  from  the  States  each  State  is  en- 
titled to  make  and  enforce  its  own  quarantine  regulations.  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Brown  unite  in  a  dissenting  opinion. 

Physical  Violence  Not  Necessary  to  Extreme  Cruelty. — 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  says,  in  the  case  of  Ellison  vs. 
Ellison,  that  it  was  formerly  thought  that  to  constitute  extreme 
cruelty,  such  as  would  authorize  the  granting  of  divorce,  physical 
violence  was  necessarv;  but  the  modern  and  better  considered 
cases  repudiate  that  doctrine  as  taking  too  low  and  sensual  a  view 
of  the  marriage  relation.  Wherefore,  it  is  now  very  generally 
held,  as  this  court  here  holds,  that  any  unjustifiable  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife,  which  so  grievously 
wounds  the  mental  feelings  of  the  other,  or  so  utterly  destroys  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  other  as  to  seriously  impair  the  bodily  health 
and  endanger  the  life  of  the  other,  or  such  as  utterly  destroys  the 
legitimate  ends  and  objects  of  matrimony,  constitutes  ^'extreme 
cruelty"  under  the  statutes,  although  no  physical  or  personal  vio- 
lence may  be  inflicted  or  even  threatened. 

a  zoologist  for  the  public  health  and  marine  hospital 

SERVICE. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles,  who  has  been  zoologist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  transferred 
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to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  where  he  will 
continue  the  special  work  which  he  has  been  doing  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  relations  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  to 
human  diseases  with  a  view  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
knowledge  thus  gained. 

HERBERT  M.  KING,  M.  D.,  APPOINTED  AT  LOOmIS  SANITARIUM. 

Dr.  Herbert  M.  King,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed physician  in  charge  of  the  Loomis  Sanitarium  at  Liberty, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  King's  name  is  well  known  throughout  the  West  for 
his  writings  and  researches  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  will 
bring  to  his  appointment  the  skill  and  experience  of  an  expert. 


MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


VIRCHOW. 

Of  Rudolf  L.  C.  Virchow,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  Sept.  7,  1902,  The  Sanitarian  was  privileged,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  to  publish  a  brief  sketch,  with  portrait,  from  a  pho- 
tograph and  some  notes,  kindly  sent  to  the  editor  by  himself.  He 
was  even  then  the  most  distinguished  pathologist  in  the  world 
for  having  at  that  time  overthrown  the  greatest  lolly  that  ever  ob- 
tained in  the  practice  of  medicine.  With  reference  to  that  tri- 
umph, in  the  seventieth  volume  of  his  **Archives,"  then  but  re- 
cently issued,  he  says  of  himself:  **What  anxiety  it  has  cost  to 
uproot  the  doctrines  of  the  Humoral  pathology,  buried  amidst  the 
ruins  of  thousands  of  volumes,  and  to  erect  in  its  place  a  system 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  one  that  forms  the  true 
basis  of  pathology  and  therapeutics !"  This  he  had  done,  and,  if 
he  had  never  done  anything  else,  he  would  have  merited-  the 
homage  that  is  now  aw^arded  him.  But  from  that  time  to  this  he 
has  continued  to  occupy  foremost  place  in  the  evolution  of  the 
science  of  medicine  in  its  noblest  aspect — that  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. Indeed,  it  w-as  in  this  sphere  that  his  aggressive  work 
against  chronic  fallacies  first  became  manifest.  For  whefi  he  was 
but  twenty-six  years  old,  in  1847,  soon  after  he  with  Reinhart 
had  founded  "Archiv  fiir  Pathol.  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,"  of 
original  research,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
visit  Silesia  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  most  efllicient  meas- 
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ures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  typhus  in  that  country.  The  results 
of  his  observations  on  the  so-called  "Hunger  Typhus''  were  pub- 
lished in  Berlin,  in  1848,  under  the  title:  "Communication  on 
Typhus  in  Silesia"  ("Mittheilungen  fiber  den  oberschles. 
Typhus"). 

The  Bavarian  Government  invited  him,  in  1852,  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  a  famine  then  prevailing  in  the  Spessart.  This  he 
analyzed  in  a  treatise,  "Die  Noth  im  Spessart." 

In  1859  the  Spedalska,  a  species  of  leprosy,  raged  with  unusual 
severity  in  some  parts  of  Norway,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  invited 
Virchow  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  epidemic.  His  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  "Ueber  Morbus  Spedalska,^'  were  subse- 
-quently  given  to  the  public. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1848,  assisted  by  his  friend  Leubuscher,  he 
founded  the  "Medicinische  Reform.''  In  the  first  number  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that :  "All  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  beautiful  science,  the  most  beautiful  department  of 
human  knowledge,  would  take  an  active  part  in  aiding  and  en- 
couraging the  publishers.* 

He  wished,  also,  "to  remove  the  dissensions,  the  spirit  of  isola- 
tion and  indifference  to  the  common  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion, .  .  .  and  to  excite  once  more  among  its  members  unity, 
enthusiasm  and  associated  efTorts.'^t 

The  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  follow- 
ing he  wrote,  in  the  last  number:  ** Medical  Reform  has  had  its 
day,  and  Sanitary  Reform  is  the  question  of  the  hour.^J 

He  advocated  alike  "sanitary  reform  and  social  reform" :  he 
believed  that  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
productive  classes,  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  furnish- 
ing to  them  their  daily  bread. 

Virchow 's  contributions  to  sanitary  science  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  says,  however,  that  very  many  doctors  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  sanitary  subjects,  and  that  some  look  on  them 
even  with  disfavor.  In  1848  he  published  his  "Report  on  Typhoid 
Fever  in  Silesia,"  in  which  he  studied  both  the  sanitary  and  the 

^"Pass  alle  Diejenigen  welche  es  mit  der  Entwickelung  unserer  schonen 
WlaEenEchaft,   dem   8ch()naten  inbegrlff  menschlicher  Brkenntnisa  gut  meinen, 
•die   Krftfte   der   Herausgeber  dureh   thatige   Thcllnahme   stUrken   und  stutzea 
werdeu." 

t**WohiD  die  Zersplitterung,  die  Theilnahmloslgkeit,  die  Isolirung  ftthren, 
davon  giebt  der  Zustand  unserer  Medlciu  ein  sprecfaendes  Zeugnise;  ver- 
suchen  wir  jetzt  elnmal  wohln  Einhelt,  Enthusiasmus  und  Verbindung  una 
bringen  konnen." 

t^Auch  die  Medicinische  Reform  hat  ihre  zelt  gohabt.  und  das  vomehmen 
•der  offentllchen  Geeundheitspflege  geschah  zu  seiner  zeit." 
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social  condition  of  the  people.  In  1848  and  1849  he  wrote  on 
cholera.  It  is  well  known  that  he  and  Pettenkofer  differed  in  re- 
gard to  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  Virchow  does  not  hold  the 
same  views  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  ground  water  with  his 
distinguished  rival.  In  1856,  in  an  article  in  the  **Gazette  Heb- 
domadaire,"  he  said :  **It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  considering  the 
subject  from  too  narrow  a  standpoint  to  regard  the  predisposing 
cause  as  due  to  a  single  principle,  and  to  make  no  allowance  for 
atmospheric,  hygienic  and  other  conditions,  as  well  as  for  indi- 
vidual predispositions."  Yet  their  diflferences  would  not  seem  to 
be  irreconcilable,  for,  in  1869,  he  said. in  regard  to  the  same  sub- 
ject: **I  hope  that  we  are  approaching  still  nearer  to  each  other.*' 

In  1862  he  published  his  **Four  Lectures  on  Life  and  Sickness.*' 

In  1865  appeared  his  "Studies  of  Trichinosis,''  and  in  1866  it 
reached  a  third  edition. 

In  1865  he  published  his  essay  on  **The  Education  of  Women 
for  Their  Station  in  Life." 

In  1869  he  published  his  essay,  "Some  of  the  Influences  of 
Schools  on  the  Health  of  Children  in  After-Life."  In  1870,  "The 
First  Sanitary  Efforts  of  the  Berlin^  Aid  Society." 

"The  Influence  of  the  Natural  Sciences  on  the  National  Life  of 
Germany"  is  the  subject  of  a  carefully  prepared  treatise,  published 
in  1 87 1.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  paper  on  "Lazar  Houses 
and  Barracks,"  and  in  1873  ^  valuable  paper  on  "The  Mortality  in 
Berlin.*' 

His  best  known  works  on  sanitary  subjects  are  his  essay  on  the 
"Sewerage  of  Berlin"  and  "Sewerage  or  Scavanage." 

This  proposition  he  subsequently  proposed  to  modify  so  as  to 
read  "Sewerage  and  Scavanage,"  because  he  considered  that  sew- 
erage was  absolutely  necessary  for  all  large  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  water;  for  small  towns,  scavanage  is 
the  only  practical  method.  His  last  work  of  magnitude  is  on  the 
"Qeaning  of  Berlin  and  Its  Water  Supply,  a  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission Appointed  in  1867  to  Study  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
City."  The  complete  report,  of  which  this  is  but  an  abstract,  is  an 
exhaustive  one  in  nine  parts  (Hefte). 

These  works  were  the  outcome  of  his  charge  of  the  sanitary  ad- 
ministration of  Berlin,  given  him  on  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1870,  though  comprehending  important  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  had  arrived  from  previous  studies. 

There  is  no  need  of  detail  on  the  excellence  of  his  contributions 
to  preventive  medicine,  so  generally  are  they  known  and  appre- 
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dated;  or  of  his  works  on  anatomy,  pathology,  physiology  and 
clinical  medicine,  so  prominently  noticed  by  our  medical  contem- 
poraries.    A  bare  catalogue  of  his  works  would  fill  a  page. 

New  York. — The  State  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts  as 
follows :  Maritime  District :  Includes  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester  County.  Hudson  Valley 
District:  All  the  counties  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
except  Westchester,  to  and  including  Albany  and  Rensselaer. 
Adirondack  and  Northern  District:  The  northern  section  of  the 
State — the  counties  of  Washington,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex, 
Qinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis.  Mohawk 
Valley  District :  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Saratoga,  Montgomery, 
Fulton,  Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  Southern  Tier  District : 
The  seven  counties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  East 
Central  District :  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Madison,  Chenango, 
Onondaga  and  Cortland  counties.  West  Central  District:  Ca- 
yuga, Tompkins,  Seneca,  Schuyler,  Ontario,  Yates,  Livingston, 
Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties.  Lake  Ontario  and  Western 
District:  Oswego,  Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie 
counties. 

Bulletin  for  July,  1902 : 

Maritime  District,  3,948,906;  deaths,  6,987;  death  rate,  21.0; 
per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  47.0;  from  zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  326;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
34;  from  typhoid  fever,  64;  from  malarial  diseases,  16;  from 
smallpox,  24;  scarlet  fever,  98;  measles,  43;  erysipelas.  17; 
whooping  cough,  87;  diphtheria  and  croup,  142;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 1,739;  consumption,  675;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  545; 
cancer,  230. 

Hudson  Valley,  690,000:  Deaths,  907;  death  rate,  15.5;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  23.0;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000,  from  all  causes,  213;  typhoid,  10;  scarlet  fever,  4;  diph- 
theria and  croup,  1 1 ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  89 ;  consumption,  97 ; 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  42;  cancer,  28. 

Adirondack  and  Northern,  394,72^ :  Deaths,  385 ;  death  rate, 
12.0;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  21.5 ;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  82;  from  typhoid,  5;  whooping 
cough,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  5;  diarrhceal  diseases,  13;  con- 
sumption, 52;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  26;  cancer,  18. 

Mohawk  Valley,  419,773:  Deaths,  522;  death  rate,  15.3;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  23.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 
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i,ooo,  from  all  causes,  150;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  3;  from 
typhoid,  5 ;  smallpox,  i ;  scarlet  fever,  4 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  6 ; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  57;  consumption,  44;  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 22 ;  cancer,  29. 

Southern  Tier,  429,530:  Deaths,  423;  death  rate,  12.0;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  16.2;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  75 ;  from  typhoid  fever,  6;  scarlet  fever,  i ;  whoop- 
ing cough,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  4;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  13; 
consumption,  38;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  21 ;  cancer,  24. 

East  Central,  402,660:  Deaths,  409;  death  rate,  12.7;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  17.0;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  75 ;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  3 ;  from  ty- 
phoid 4 ;  erysipelas,  3 ;  whooping  cough,  3 ;  diphtheria  and  croup, 
3;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  16;  consumption,  27;  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 16;  cancer,  32. 

West  Central,  316,000:  Deaths,  336;  death  rate,  13.0;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  14.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  40;  from  typhoid,  i ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  i ; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  7;  consumption,  31 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases, 
20;  cancer,  17. 

Lake  Ontario  and  Western,  876,206:  Deaths,  969;  death  rate, 
13.0;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  26.5;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  150;  from  cerebrospinal  fever, 
4;  typhoid,  12 ;  smallpox,  7 ;  scarlet  fever,  3 ;  measles,  9 ;  whooping 
cough,  10;  diphtheria  and  croup,  8;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  104;  con- 
sumption, 74;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  60;  cancer,  56. 

Entire  State,  7,467,050:  Deaths,  10,938;  death  rate,  17.5;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  38.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000,  from  all  causes,  250;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  54; 
typhoid,  107;  malarial  diseases,  21;  smallpox,  34;  scarlet  fever, 
76;  measles,  57;  erysipelas,  23;  whooping  cough,  115;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  180;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  2,038;  consumption,  1,038; 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  752 ;  cancer,  434.  Pneumonia  and 
Bright's  disease  caused  respectively  535  and  591  deaths  in  June, 
and  400  and  600  in  July. 

City  of  New  York,  3,632,501  :  Deaths  during  the  four  weeks 
ended  September  13,  5,009;  death  rate,  17.98;  deaths  from  con- 
sumption, 543;  diphtheria  and  croup,  97;  measles,  656;  scarlet 
fever,  28;  smallpox,  5;  typhoid  fever,  91 ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  904, 
diarrhoeal  diseases  under  5  years,  839;  deaths  under  5  years, 
2,109. 
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California. — San  Francisco,  360,000.  Bubonic  plague  re- 
ported (**C)ccidental  Medical  Times"  for  September).  August 
6,  17,  19  (2),  20,  22,  23 :  7  cases,  all  Chinamen,  and  all  fatal ;  total 
to  date,  68. 

Los  Angeles,  120,000.  Report  for  August:  Deaths,  174,  35 
under  five  years;  annual  death  rate,  14.50.  Deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, 32;  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  outside  of  Los  Angeles, 
10;  from  other  parts,  22;  10  had  lived  here  less  than  three  months, 
2  between  three  and  six  months,  2  between  six  and  twelve  months, 
7  between  one  and  five  years,  4  between  five  and  ten  years,  4  over 
ten  vears,  2  life. 

Colorado. — Denver,  133,859.  Bureau  of  Health  report  for 
July :  Total  number  of  deaths,  236 ;  premature  and  still  birth,  1 1 ; 
deaths  from  phthisis,  40,  Contracted  elsewhere,  38,  contracted  in 
Cdorado,  2;  death  rate  per  1,000  per  annum,  18.80;  deaths  from 
meningeal  tuberculosis,  7;  pneumonia,  10;  typhoid  fever,  10; 
measles,  i ;  whooping  cough,  2 ;  entero-colitis,  20 ;  cholera  infan- 
tum, 8 ;  cancer,  4. 

Connecticut. — By  mortality  reports  received  there  were  1,348 
deaths  during  August.  This  was  46  less  than  in  July,  and  38  more 
than  in  August  of  last  year,  and  46  less  than  the  average  number 
of  deaths  in  August  for  the  five  years  preceding.  The  death  rate 
was  18.3  for  the  large  towns,  for  the  small  towns  16.2  and  for  the 
whole  State  17.8.  The  deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases, 
including  diarrhoeal,  were  503,  being  37.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality.  ^ 

Smallpox. 

The  question  of  prime  importance  relating  to  public  health  at 
the  present  time  is  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  smallpox.  At 
no  time  in  the  historv  of  the  United  States  has  this  disease  been 
more  generally  prevalent.  The  only  safety  of  any  individual  is  by 
vaccination.  The  only  protection  for  a  community  is  vaccination. 
The  fact  of  its  protective  power  is  as  well  settled  as  any  fact  in 
sanitary  science. 

The  general  vaccination  of  a  community  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  average  cost  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  a  town 
is  often  many  times  what  it  would  have  cost  for  full  protection 
from  it.  And  with  the  epidemic  comes  the  cost  of  both.  It  is 
well  for  prudent  selectmen  and  city  councils  to  think  of  this. 

District  of  Columbia,  278,880 — 86,467  colored. — Deaths  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  September  6,  1902,  106,  as  against  92  in  the 
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week  preceding  and  93  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  death  rates  were  18.8  for  last  week,  16.3  for  the  week  before, 
and  17.3  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of  the  de- 
cedents for  the  last  week,  55  were  white  (death  rate  14. i)  and  51 
were  colored  (death  rate  29.9).  There  were  6  fatal  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  and  i,  each,  of  measles  and  whooping  cough;  from 
violence,  7.  Of  the  6  accidental  deaths,  2  were  by  falling  down 
stairs,  2  by  falling  from  street  cars,  i  by  drowning  and  i  by  steam 
railway  accident. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  to  the  number  of  367  were  carried  for- 
ward from  the  previous  week.  These  were  increased  by  76  new 
cases  and  lessened  by  63  discharges,  leaving  380  cases  under  medi- 
cal treatment  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Of  smallpox,  i  case  re- 
mained in  the  hospital,  2  new  cases  developed  and  were  taken  to 
the  hospital,  making  3  patients  in  that  institution  at  the  close  of 
this  report.  Of  scarlet  fever,  6  cases  were  in  quarantine  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  week;  5  new  cases  have  been  reported  and 
there  have  been  no  discharges.  Of  diphtheria,  4  cases  in  quaran- 
tine last  week;  since  that  time  4  new  cases  have  occurred  and 
there  were  2  discharges.  At  the  end  of  this  report  6  cases  are  un- 
der medical  supervision  in  6  premises. 

Illinois. — Chicago,  1,758,025.  Bulletin  of  the  week  ended 
September  13,  1902.  At  the  close  of  the  week  there  were  gratify- 
ing indications  that  the  typhoid  fever  epidemic  was  abating.  The 
total  typhoid  deaths  reported,  43,  were  12  less  than  those  for  the 
previous  week,  and  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  week — 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday — ^they  were  only  5,  i  and  2  re- 
spectively, or  a  daily  average  of  less  than  3,  as  compared  with  a 
previous  daily  average  of  7  for  the  six  weeks  previous.  This  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaths,  as  an  indication  of  the  decline  of 
the  epidemic,  was  further  corroborated  by  the  returns  of  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  various  hospitals.  In  the  County  Hospital  there 
were  only  240  cases  under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  week,  as 
compared  with  373  three  weeks  previous — a  reduction  of  35  per 
cent.  Although  there  was  some  slight  improvement  in  the  sani- 
tary quality  of  the  water  supply  during  the  week — enough  to  war- 
rant the  department  in  resuming  the  characterizing  of  certain  sup- 
plies as  "good" — ^the  decrease  in  the  typhoid  mortality  cannot  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  It  is  due  rather  to  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cation begun  by  the  department  nearly  two  months  ago  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  typhoid  and  the  method  of  its  prevention — a 
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campaign  in  which  the  department  has  been  most  effectively  as- 
sisted by  the  volunteer  medical  inspectors,  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation and  the  public  press.  The  leaflet  of  the  department  and 
the  placard,  "Typhoid  Fever,  the  Typical  Filth  Disease,"  have 
been  distributed  by  the  thousand  through  these  agencies  and  by 
employers  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  is  to  this  and  to  the  lesson 
and  explanations  accompanying  that  the  reduction  of  typhoid  must 
be  credited.  Another  fact  that  is  construed  as  an  indication  that 
the  height  of  the  epidemic  has  been  reached  is  the  increasing  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  fatal  cases.  The  average  duration  of  the 
sickness  in  the  fatal  cases  in  August  was  seventeen  days.  EHiring 
the  first  thirteen  days  of  September  it  was  twenty-two  days  and 
during  the  last  week  it  was  more  than  twenty-seven  days.  As  the 
average  period  of  the  incubation  of  the  disease  after  infection  with 
the  poison  is  two  weeks,  these  latter  figures  show  that  the  infection 
occurred  at  least  forty-one  days  previous,  or  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  when  the  water  supply  was  badly  polluted.  Unless  the 
water  supply  should  again  become  seriously  polluted,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  backbone  of  the  typhoid  epidemic  is  broken. 

The  total  deaths  reported  for  the  week  (494)  are  thirty  fewer 
than  for  the  previous  week,  and  four  per  cent,  fewer  in  proportion 
to  population  than  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1901.  The  chief 
reduction  is  in  the  deaths  of  those  under  five  years  of  age — 3,  re- 
duction chiefly  due,  as  heretofore  noted,  to  the  low  temperature, 
which,  among  other  things,  has  helped  conserve  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  digestibility  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  yo«ng,  especially 
milk.  Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  remain  unusually  low  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  but  whooping  cough,  which  has  been  abnor- 
mally prevalent  and  fatal  during  the  whole  year,  continues  its  ex- 
cessive contribution  to  the  death  rate  of  the  young.  Next  to  scar- 
let fever,  this  disease  demands  the  attention  of  the  various  investi- 
gators of  the  causes  and  methods  of  prevention  and  cur^  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases  of  childhood. 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  week  ended  September  13,  1902, 
compared  with  the  preceding  week  and  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  1901.  Death  rates  computed  on  estimated  population  of 
1,820,000  for  1902,  of  1,758,025  for  1901 : 

Sept.  13,  Sept.  6,  Sept.  14, 

1902.  1902.         1901. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 494  524  497 

Death  rate  per  annum,  per  1,000. . .   14.13  15.00         1474 
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Bv  sexes — 

Males 274  293  260 

Females 220  231  237 

By  ages — 

Under  i  year 102  120  123 

Between  i  and  5  years 59  70  51 

Over  60  years 80  66  94 


Indiana. — The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
reports  3,158  deaths,  a  rate  of  14.8  in  August.  In  the  same  month 
last  year  the  deaths  numbered  2,932,  a  rate  of  13.7.  By  certain 
ages  the  deaths  were :  Under  i  year,  701 ;  i  to  5  years,  365 ;  5  to 
10  years,  60;  10  to  15  years,  51 ;  65  years  and  over,  687.  Of  the 
total,  23.4  per  cent,  were  under  i  year  of  age  and  23.9  per  cent, 
were  65  years  and  over.  Important  causes  of  death  were  as  fol- 
lows: Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  275;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
38;  typhoid  fever,  167;  diphtheria,  20;  scarlet  fever,  7;  measles,  5; 
whooping  cough,  20;  pneumonia,  69;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  550; 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  5;  influenza,  2;  cancer,  104;  violence, 
129;  smallpox,  2. 

Morbidity. — Smallpox  for  the  nineteenth  consecutive  month 
was  the  most  prevalent  disease.  Typhoid  fever  was  second  in 
prevalence,  having  been  sixth  in  July.  All  but  6  of  the  92  coun- 
ties reported  typhoid  fever  present  and  the  167  deaths  were  re- 
ported from  65  counties.  Of  all  diseases  reported,  the  order  of 
prevalence  was  as  follows:  Smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea, 
rheumatism,  consumption,  cholera  morbus,  dysenter>%  intermittent 
fever,  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  cholera  infantum,  inflammation  of 
bowels,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  pleuritis,  pneu- 
monia, diphtheria  and  croup,  erysipelas,  measles,  puerperal  fever 
and  cerebrospinal  meningitis ;  245  cases  of  smallpox  in  30  counties 
and  2  deaths.     In  July  502  cases  in  46  counties  and  15  deaths. 

Iowa. — At  the  regular  quarterly  session  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  Des  Moines,  August  6,  the 
secretary  reported  the  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  for  the 
quarter  ending  July  31  as  follows: 

Diphtheria  :  In  May,  1 1  localities ;  June,  1 1 ;  July,  7.     Total,  29. 

Scarlet  Fever :  May,  12 ;  June,  15 ;  July,  8.     Total,  35. 

Measles :  May,  5 ;  June,  2 ;  July,  i.     Total,  8. 

Smallpox :  May,  37 ;  June,  63 ;  July,  25.     Total,  125. 

Typhoid  Fever :  May,  i ;  June,  3 ;  July,  3.     Total,  7. 

Whooping  cough :  May,  2 ;  June,  2 ;  July,  i.     Total,  5. 
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Daily  reports  have  been  made  to  this  office  from  the  Health  De- 
partment in  Des  Moines  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  there 
is  no  case  of  smallpox  at  present  within  the  city  limits  nor  has 
there  been  for  several  weeks  past.  In  the  cases  of  smallpox  above 
reported  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  for  the  disease  to  spread, 
because  of  the  prompt  measures  taken  to  stamp  it  out,  supple- 
mented by  better  atmospheric  conditions. 

Variolinum. — ^The  question  of  the  internal  use  of  "variolinum" 
as  a  substitute  for  vaccination  by  scarification  was  called  up. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  and  its  adoption 
moved : 

Resolved,  By  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health,  that  vaccination 
for  immunization  against  smallpox  is  defined  as:  An  inoculation 
by  scarification  of  the  epidermis  to  the  derma  and  an  immediate 
application  thereto  of  sterile  bovine  virus,  producing  in  a  reason- 
able time  the  typical  vaccine  vesicle  and  resultant  scar,  with  the 
associating  constitutional  symptoms  common  to  such  an  applica- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  of  the  next  meeting. 

Outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  reported  during  the  month  of 
July:  Diphtheria  in  6  localities;  scarlet  fever  in  8;  smallpox  in 
22]  typhoid  fever  in  Vinton;  whooping  cough, in  Des  Moines. 

Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  305,000  (81,500  colored). — Mor- 
tality report  for  August,  508 — 189  colored.  Deaths  under  five 
years  of  age,  97 — 34  colored.  Death  rates :  White,  17.72 ;  colored, 
27.82 :  19.95.  Deaths  irom  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  61-^29  col- 
ored; typhoid  fever,  16;  intermittent  fever,  malarial  cachexia,  15; 
diphtheria,  3 ;  tetanus,  8 ;  cancer,  18. 

Maine. — "Sanitary  Inspector"  for  August: — SomeCofisolation 
from  Smallpox:  ''Vaccination  must  go"  is  the  refrain  found  in- 
terspersed very  plentifully  among  the  paragraphs  in  anti-vaccina- 
tion Hterature.  Yes,  at  times  it  may  go — a  little  ways,  only  to 
come  back  like  the  accelerated  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

There  is  one  philosophical  consideration  for  the  well-wisher  of 
the  human  race  when  he  sees  any  degree  of  success  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  antivaccinationists  and  it  is  this :  The  greater  the 
number  of  antivaccinationists  the  larger  the  number  of  cases  of 
smallpox  among  them,  and  consequently  the  sooner  the  return  of 
the  pendulum.  The  bacteriologist  finds  that  his  bacteria,  planted 
in  fresh  culture  media,  flourish  luxuriantly  for  a  while,  then  cease 
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to  multiply,  and  then  die.  They  die  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
poison.  Perhaps  the  antivaccinationists  can  see  the  meaning  of 
this  new  parable  of  the  bacterium. 

In  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  which  the  city  of  Glasgow  had  in 
1900,  the  death  rate  at  all  ages  in  vaccinated  persons  was  9.1  per 
cent.,  in  unvaccinated  persons,  51.6  per  cent.,  and  in  persons 
doubtfully  vaccinated,  54.3  per  cent. 

Michigan.  —  The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  reports  for 
August,  1902,  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  diarrhoea,  neu- 
ralgia, cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  influenza,  ty- 
phoid fever,  inflammation  of  kidney,  inflammation  of  bowels  and 
remittent  fever  were  more  prevalent ;  and  pneumonia,  measles  and 
diphtheria  were  less  prevalent.  Scarlet  fever,  pleuritis  and  small- 
pox were  more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  cholera  infantum,  con- 
sumption, dysentery,  intermittent  fever,  inflammation  of  bowels, 
remittent  fever,  measles  and  diphtheria  were  less  than  usually 
prevalent. 

The  most  dangerous  communicable  diseases  reported  by  regular 
observers  and  others:  Meningitis  at  13  places;  whooping  cough  at 
39  places ;  diphtheria  at  41  places ;  smallpox  at  50  places ;  measles 
at  56  places ;  scarlet  fetter  at  92  places ;  typhoid  fever  at  148  places, 
and  cofisumption  at  22y  places.  Reports  from  all  sources  show 
meningitis  reported  at  2  places  more;  zvhooping  cough  at  13  places 
less ;  diphtheria  at  10  places  less ;  s7naUpox  at  63  places  less ; 
measles  at  62  places  less;  scarlet  fever  at  8, places  less;  typhoid 
fever  at  63  places  more,  and  consumption  at  30  places  less  in  the 
month  of  August,  1902,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Smallpox  outbreaks  since  the  ist  of  January  to  September  13, 
1902,  have  been  caused  to  cease  in  659  localities,  and  in  380,  or  58 
per  cent,  of  these  outbreaks,  the  disease  zvas  restricted  to  the  one 
household  Tvhere  the  first  case  occurred.  Notwithstanding  this 
record  of  effective  work  by  the  health  services.  State  and  local,  the 
disease  has  continued  to  spread,  because  in  the  other  outbreaks 
where  the  disease  was  not  restricted  to  the  first  household,  it  was 
first  called  "Cuban  itch,"  "cedar  itch,^'  syphilis,  chicken-pox,  im- 
petigo contagiosa,  or  acne,  and  not  reported  to  the  health  oflScers 
so  that  restrictive  measures  could  be  taken ;  in  a  very  few  instances 
the  fault  has  been  with  the  health  officer  himself.  Because  of 
such  lack  of  proper  reports  or  proper  action,  smallpox  continued 
to  spread.  During  the  present  epidemic  the  greatest  number  of 
places  at  which  the  disease  was  reported  present,  in  any  one  week,. 
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occurred  in  the  week  ending  March  29,  1902,  when  it  was  reported 
present  in  58  counties  at  165  places.  It  is  now  present  in  17  coun- 
ties, at  26  places  in  Michigan,  the  same  number  of  places  as  in  the 
preceding  week. 

Mortality  reported  to  the  Department  of  State  for  August,  1902, 
2466,  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  month.  The  deatfi 
rate  was  11.8  per  1,000  population,  as  compared  with  11.3  for  July 
and  12.2  for  August,  1901.  There  were  585  deaths  of  infants 
under  i  year  of  age;  191  deaths  of  children  aged  i  to  4  years,  and 
630  deaths  of  elderly  persons  aged  over  65  years.  Important 
causes  of  death  were  as  follows:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  158; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  20 ;  typhoid  fever,  45 ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  33;  scarlet  fever,  12;  measles,  8;  whooping  cough,  27; 
smallpox,  3;  pneumonia,  88;  diarrhoeal  diseases  under  two  years 
of  age.  325;  cancer,  124;  accidents  and  violence,  173. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Registry  of  deaths  for 
July,  1902:  Deaths,  170 — 47  under  five  years;  death  rate,  10.87. 
Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  i ;  scarlet  fever,  5 ;  tubercle  of  the 
lungs,  22;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  8;  peritonitis,  10;  pneu- 
monia and  broncho-pneumonia,  7 ;  diphtheri^,  5 ;  cancer,  8. 

St.  Paul,  170,000.  Report  for  July,  1902:  Deaths,  127 — 41  un- 
der five  years ;  death  rate,  8.96 ;  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup, 
4;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  16;  pneumonia,  6;  cancer,  4. 

Sewerage  System  and  Water  Supplies. — In  the  following  cir- 
cular letter  the  State  Board  of  Health  defines  its  position  as  to  sew- 
erage systems  and  water  supplies : 

Section  431  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1894  states  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  springs, 
wells,  ponds,  lakes,  streams  or  rivers  used  by  any  town,  village  or 
city  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  with  reference  to  their  purity^ 
together  with  the  waters  feeding  the  same,  and  shall  examine  the 
same  from  time  to  time,  and  inquire  what,  if  any,  poHution  exists, 
and  their  causes. 

In  trying  to  determine  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  relation  to  water  supplies,  our  attorney,  Mr.  Harris  Richardson, 
was  asked  for  an  opinion.     His  reply  is  as  follows : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  board  has  full  power  and  author- 
ity to  supervise  the  sources  of  all  water  supplies  of  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  in  this  State,  with  reference  to  the  purity  of  their  water, 
and  full  power  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the  water  supplies, 
and,  in  case  of  the  pollution  of  any  thereof,  to  stop  the  use  of  such 
water  whenever  the  public  health  requires  it. 
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"In  my  judgment,  examinations  with  respect  to  the  purity  of 
water  supplies  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  your  board, 
upon  resolution. 

"In  case  at  any  time  you  find  that  pollution  of  a  water  supply 
exists,  a  time  and  place  may  be  appointed  by  your  board  for  hear- 
ing the  parties  to  be  affected.  Notice  of  such  hearing  should  be 
given  to  all  parties  interested,  and  if  upon  the  hearing  your  board 
determines,  in  its  judgment,  that  the  public  health  requires  it,  you 
may  order  the  difficulty  remedied. 

"In  case  your  orders  are  not  obeyed,  you  are  authorized  to  apply 
to  the  district  court  and  have  your  orders  enforced. 

(Signed)  "Harris  Richardson/' 

Following  this  instruction,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  its 
meeting  July  9,  1902,  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  from  this  date  all  villages,  cities  and  public  in- 
stitutions contemplating  putting  in  new  water  plants,  or  repairing 
or  extending  old  systems,  shall  submit  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  a  statement  showing  the  source  from  which  the  water  is  to 
be  taken,  and  the  plans,  if  any,  for  purification  or  filtration  of  the 
water. 

Resolved,  That  from  this  date  all  villages,  cities  and  public  in- 
stitutions contemplating  putting  in  new  sewerage  systems,  or  re- 
pairing or  extending  old  systems,  shall  submit  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  a  statement  showing  the  course  and  place  of  discharge 
for  all  sewage  from  such  systems,  and  the  plans,  if  any,  for  the 
purification  or  filtration  of  the  sewage. 

I  trust  you  will  appreciate  the  position  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  its  effort  to  aid  the  various  villages  and  cities  through- 
out the  State  in  securing  and  maintaining  pure  water  supplies.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  State  Board  to  prevent  the  construction  of  un- 
sanitary water  plants  or  sewerage  systems,  and  the  consequent 
waste  of  money. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  621,000 — 39.000  colored.  Report  for 
July,  1902.  Deaths,  910 — 303  under  five  years.  The  annual  death 
rate  per  1,000  during  the  month  was  17.58,  this  being  based  on  a 
population  of  621,000,  computed  on  census  figures  of  1900  (575,- 
200)  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  annual  increase.  During  the  month 
there  were  120  more  deaths  than  the  previous  month.  Forty-four 
certificates  were  issued  for  deaths  occurring  outside  the  city  lim- 
its ;  these  are  not  included  in  the  monthly  statement.  Percentage 
of  deaths  in  eleemosynary  and  other  institutions  of  a  public  char- 
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acter  to  total  mortality,  25.27.  Percentage  of  deaths  in  city  insti- 
tutions to  total  mortality,  13.29.  White  population,  582,000; 
mortality  rate  per  1,000,  16.40.  Colored  population,  39,000;  mor- 
tality rate  per  1,000,  29.23.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  194 — 
diphtheria  15,  whooping  cough  25,  cerebrospinal  fever  14;  other 
fevers,  12;  infantile  diarrhoea,  93;  phthisis,  105;  pneumonia,  26; 
bronchitis,  6;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  20;  can- 
cer, 32. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
409,810.  Report  for  July,  1902:  Deaths,  794 — 391  under  five 
years;  death  rate,  23.3;  deaths  from  smallpox,  16;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  16;  typhoid  fever,  9;  scarlet  fever,  5;  diarrhceal  diseases, 
85;  all  zymotic  diseases,  155;  consumption,  71;  bronchitis,  13; 
pneumonia,  40. 

Newark,  255,000.  Report  for  the  week  ending  September  6, 
1902 :  Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported,  35,  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  week  of  i ;  deaths  from  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  21;  smallpox,  2;  cholera  infantum,  6;  deaths 
from  general  diseases,  58 ;  consumption,  7 ;  cancer,  3 ;  deaths  from 
violence,  accidents  and  suicide,  i ;  total  number  of  deaths  reported, 
80;  death  rate,  16.31. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  State  Board  reports  for  July, 

1902 :  Twenty-six  towns  with  an  aggregate  population  of  white, 

81,500;  colored,  57,650:  139,150.      Aggregate  deaths,  283 — 160 

colored;  118  under  five  years;  still-born,  21;  death  rates,  white, 

18. 1 ;  colored,  33.3 :  24.4. 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  22 ;  malarial  fever,  20 ;  consumption, 
27;  diarrhceal  diseases,  57;  smallpox  reported  in  twelve  counties, 
an  aggregate  of  66  cases,  no  deaths. 

Ohio. — State  Board  of  Health  bulletin  of  cases — deaths — of 
infectious  diseases  during  four  weeks  ended  August  16,  1902: 
Forty-three  places,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  828,595. 
Diphtheria  and  croup,  99  cases,  9  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  122  cases, 
6  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  177  cases,  25  deaths;  whooping  cough, 
75  cases,  10  deaths ;  measles,  47  cases,  2  deaths ;  smallpox,  July  26 
to  August  15,  311  cases,  23  deaths. 

About  the  smallpox  in  Cleveland  and  how  it  was  stopped, — 
The  following  communication,  unsigned  (no  doubt  an  oversight), 
dated  August  8,  1902,  was  received  August  11 : 
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August  8,  1902. 
C.  O.  Probst,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Columbus, 
Ohio: 

Dear  Doctor — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  28,  1902,  allow 
me  to  give  you  the  following : 

First — Since  January  i,  1902,  to  August  i  we  had  435  cases  of 
smallpox  in  Cleveland,  60  of  which  died. 

Second — On  August  i  we  had  74  cases  in  the  hospital  and  9 
outside  of  it.  These  nine  were  divided  into  two  families,  eight 
developing  in  one  family. 

Third— Of  the  total  number,  405  have  been  treated  at  the  hospi- 
tal and  30  at  their  homes. 

Fourth — The  measures  in  force  to  suppress  the  disease  are 
quarantine,  vaccination  and  disinfection. 

Fifth — Since  we  have  vaccine  virus  which  is  positively  free 
from  pathogenic  germs  and  at  the  same  time  active,  vaccination  is 
encouraged  throughout  the  city.  It  is  practically  enforced  where 
people  were  exposed  to  smallpox,  as  every  one  prefers  vaccina- 
tion to  a  seventeen  days*  quarantine.  Where  the  disease  has 
broken  out  in  larger  institutions,  as  for  instance  the  City  Infirm- 
ary and  St.  V^incent  Orphan  Asylum,  etc.,  every  inmate  has  been 
at  once  vaccinated.  When  it  made  its  appearance  in  larger  blocks 
the  whole  block  was  disinfected.  I  insist  upon  vaccination  only  of 
the  families  who  have  the  same  closet  or  the  same  hallway  with 
the  infected  family.  The  rest  are  told  of  the  danger  of  smallpox 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  vaccinated.  Furthermore,  from  July 
12  to  August  6,  I  had  employed  fourteen  physicians  as  investiga- 
tors and  vaccinators  at  the  same  time.  They  worked  eight  hours 
a  day  and  went  from  house  to  house  in  the  infected  district  look- 
ing for  cases  of  smallpox  and  vaccinating  every  one  who  was  will- 
ing. These  men  went  back  every  five  or  six  days  and  looked  over 
all  vaccinations  done.     In  this  way  we  determined  which  virus 

IT 

was  the  most  active.  We  are  using  this — the  most  active  virus — 
exclusively.  Ten  of  these  men  were  district  physicians  at  the 
same  time.  The  law  department  hinted  to  me  that  it  was  illegal 
to  employ  them  as  district  physicians  and  vaccinators  at  the  same 
time,  so  I  had  to  let  the  district  physicians  go  on  August  6.  The 
other  four  are  still  going  on  with  their  work.  I  shall  replace  the 
men  I  had  to  lay  off  and  add  100  more  if  necessary  to  check  small- 
pox. 

Furthermore,  I  have  appointed  24  physicians  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  as  stationary  vac- 
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cinators,  where  people  can  go  and  be  vaccinated  free  of  charge. 
Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  town. 
I  am  just  making  up  another  list  for  the  east  side,  appointing  from 
40  to  50  physicians  as  stationary  vaccinators.  The  list  will  ap- 
pear in  the  local  papers  next  week,  most  likely  Monday.  Further- 
more, I  have  pointed  out  to  the  health  committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Qeveland  that  to  admit  children  to  school  on  a  so- 
called  satisfactory  certificate  of  vaccination  is  equal  to  filling  the 
schools  with  unvaccinated  children,  as  an  actual  examination 
showed  that  hardly  one-half  of  the  children  were  vaccinated,  al- 
though every  one  of  them  had  brought  a  certificate  of  vaccination 
to  their  teacher.  This  ordinance  is  changed  now.  Next  fall  chil- 
dren and  teachers  will  have  to  have  a  certificate  of  the  health  offi- 
cer before  they  are  admitted  to  school.  This  means  an  inspection, 
a  gigantic  task,  as  we  have  over  100,000  school  children,  but  I  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  having  it  done. 

Last  summer  I  stopped  vaccination,  for  the  clinical  facts  showed 
that  the  virus  used  was  not  pure.  The  first  point  examined  pro- 
duced 2,200  colonies  of  pathogenic  germs.  One-fourth  cc.  of  a 
bouillon  culture  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  killed  it  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Such  horrible  stuff  was  advertised  as  pure  vaccine 
virus  and  used  on  human  arms.  I  then  promised  the  people  of 
Cleveland  that  I  would  not  resume  vaccination  until  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  the  vaccine  virus  was  absolutely  pure  from 
pathogenic  germs.  By  making  an  arrangement  with  three  differ- 
ent firms  to  send  me  samples  of  all  new  lots,  such  samples  to  be 
tested  by  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  I  have  obtained  virus 
which  is  pure  and  active  at  the  same  time  and  could  resume  vacci- 
nation, keeping  my  word  with  the  people  of  Qeveland  just  as 
given.    Most  respectfully. 


Health  Officer. 

As  this  statement  in  no  way  modifies  or  contradicts  the  claim 
that  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  was  arrested  in  Cleveland  by  disin- 
fection, without  vaccination,  the  only  point  at  issue,  and  as  this 
claim  has  done,  and  is  still  doing  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  vac- 
cination, the  board  deems  it  unwise  to  longer  refrain  from  publish- 
ing all  the  facts  in  connection  with  smallpox  in  Cleveland.  To  al- 
low the  statement  to  go  uncorrected  may  induce  other  communi- 
ties to  abandon  this  most  useful  of  all  measures  in  fighting  small- 
pox vaccination. 
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Cleveland,  400,000.  Reports  for  July,  1902 :  Total  deaths,  647— 
288  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  19.41-  Deaths 
from  consumption,  30;  pneumonia,  31;  broncho-pneuraonia,  16; 
typhoid  fever,  12;  smallpox,  28;  diphtheria  and  croup,  7;  can- 
cer, 20. 

Pennsylvania,— PhUadelphia,  1,293,697.  Report  for  week 
ended  September  13,  1902:  Deaths,  379^^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  y^' 
Deaths  from  consumption,  48;  cholera  infantum,  34;  typhoid 

fever,  13;  diphtheria,  6;  cancer,  18. 

Pittsburg,  346,000.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  for  week 
ended  September  13,  1902:  Deaths,  120—47  under  five  years. 
From  diphtheria  and  croup,  5;  typhoid  fever,  11;  diarrhoea,  13; 
gastro-enteritis,  4;  pneumonia,  8;  consumption,  7;  cancer,  4. 

Washington.— Seattle,  115,000.  Report  for  August,  1902: 
Deaths,  89—27  under  five  years ;  death  rate,  9.28.  Deaths  from 
cholera  infantum,  9;  typhoid  fever,  5;  diphtheria,  i ;  cancer,  3. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  300,000.  Report  for  July,  1902: 
Deaths,  314 — 131  under  five  years;  death  rate,  12.35.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  3 ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  58 ;  measles,  4 ;  diph- 
theria, 5 ;  whooping  cough,  8 ;  tubercular  diseases,  27 ;  cancer,  19. 

Cuba. — Havana,  275,000 — 73,000  colored.  Carlos  J.  Finlay, 
sanitary  chief,  reports  the  total  mortality  for  July,  584 ;  death  rate, 
24.98.  The  increased  mortality  as  compared  with  that  of  June 
(24)  is  almost  entirely  due  to  typhoid  fever  (+13),  to  tuberculo- 
sis (+17),  cancer  (+7),  and  to  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  of  chil- 
dren under  two  years  old  (+  12). 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  monthly  reports  have  been 
showing  an  unusual  frequency  of  typhoid  fever,  the  source  of 
which  probably  lay  in  the  use  oi  raw  contaminated  veg<*tables,  as 
pointed  out  in  my  previous  reports,  but  the  more  rapid  propaga- 
tion of  the  typhoid  has  apparently  coincided  "with  the  accident 
which  occurred  to  the  main-pipe  of  the  Vento  Aqueduc  near  Be- 
lascoain  in  the  middle  of  June.     During  a  whole  week  after  the 
breakage  of  the  main-pipe,  the  people  in  Havana  had  to  procure 
their  supplies  of  Vento  water  in  barrels,  demijohns,  buckets  or 
other  improvised  receptacles,  while  many  found  it  more  conven- 
ient to  obtain  their  drinking  water  from  wells,  cisterns  or  springs 
situated  in  the  subsoil  of  the  city  in  close  proximity  to  sewers  or 
privies     The  precautions  recommended  in  my  report  for  June 
must  therefore  be  insisted  upon.     The  drinking  water  should  be 
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filtered  or  boiled,  and  the  milk,  during  the  summer  months,  should 
be  boiled  every  six  or  eight  hours,  preserved  in  the  same  pan  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
the  dust.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that,  apart  from  its 
liability  to  turn  sour,  it  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  typhoid 
infection  through  the  impure  water  with  which  some  unscrupulous 
milkmen  are  apt  to  adulterate  it,  or  through  that  which  has  been 
used  for  washing  the  pans  and  cups  in  which  the  milk  is  con- 
tained, if  the  boiling  has  been  omitted. 

Another  channel  through  which  typhoid  fever,  like  cholera  and 
other  intestinal  infections,  may  easily  be  transmitted  in  some  quar- 
ters of  the  city  is  the  Zanja,  which  runs  at  the  back  of  many 
houses  of  the  Cerro  and  other  districts  of  the  town,  and  where 
many  of  the  houses  have  their  privies  emptying  directly  into  th^ 
said  water-course,  while  others  have  baths  built  over  it.  This  de- 
partment has  been  carefully  investigating  this  matter  and  the  nui- 
sance, as  far  as  possible,  will  be  promptly  abated.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Zanja  water  should  not  be  used  for  any  domestic  pur- 
poses, nor  for  bathing,  not  even  for  washing  the  floors. 

The  only  case  of  yellow  fever  reported  in  this  island  during  the 
month  of  July  was  that  of  a  laborer  of  Gibara,  who  died  on  the 
loth  of  the  month ;  but  the  information  so  far  obtained  makes  it 
doubtful  that  it  was  a  case  of  yellow  fever  at  all,  all  the  more  so  as 
no  other  case  had  occurred  there  in  several  years,  nor  has  any  been 
reported  since,  though  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  reckoned  as 
non-immunes. 

The  showing  of  the  present  report  is  therefore  very  satisfactory 
so  far  as  the  most  dreaded  local  infections  are  concerned,  with  the 
only  drawback  of  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  brought  under  control  provided  that  the  public  takes  heed 
of  the  recommendations  issued  by  this  department  and  carries 
them  into  practice. 

City  of  Mexico,  368,777.  Bulletin  for  April,  1902:  Total 
number  of  deaths,  1,840.  Prevailing  causes  of  50  and  upward, 
severally:  Diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  368;  pneumonia,  206;  typhus 
exanthematous,  189;  tuberculosis,  174;  bronchitis,  120;  broncho- 
pneumonia, 76;  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  55 ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  53 ; 
meningitis,  50.     Death  rate  for  the  month,  4.98 ;  annual,  49.76. 

CHOLERA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  P.  Maus,  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army,  who  has  lately  been  relieved  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
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Health  for  the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  transport  Meade,  September  12,  reports  that:  "Just 
before  I  left  Manila,  on  August  7,  the  city's  daily  death  rate 
from  cholera  was  about  twentv-five.  The  cases  were  found  al- 
most  wholly  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  natives  and  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Xipa  district. 

**The  cont3Lgion  never  reaches  the  Americans  except  as  a  result 
of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  victims.  The  disease  is  taken 
in  through  the  mouth,  generally  in  food  or  water. 

"Cholera  was  brought  to  the  Philippines  from  Hong  Kong  by 
ships.  I  had  charge  of  the  first  two  cases  reported,  and  traced 
their  origin  to  some  vegetables  that  had  been  thrown  overboard 
from  a  Hong  Kong  steamer  and  picked  up  and  eaten  by  natives. 

"I  instituted  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  prevent  an  epidemic, 
but  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  natives  this  was  impossible.  They 
are  pretty  much  all  fatalists,  and  disregard  sanitary  regulations 
when  they  can  do  so  without  danger  of  arrest. 

**  Sterilized  water  was  supplied  to  every  family  in  the  city. 
They  would  sneak  through  the  quarantine  lines  at  ever>'  oppor» 
tunitv  and  eat  all  kinds  of  food.  While  I  was  there  about  seven- 
teen  hundred  cases  were  reported,  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  were 
fatal.    The  epidemic  had  spread  all  over  the  archipelago. 

"The  advent  of  the  rainy  season,  contrary  to  expectations, 
marked  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases.  Cholera  hospitals 
were  established  everywhere  and  every  known  victim  was  isolated. 
The  worst  is  certainly  over  and  the  cases  are  growing  less  numer* 
ous  day  by  day.  November  i  will,  in  my  opinion,  see  the  disease 
wholly  eradicated. 

"Had  the  Americans  not  been  there,  the  results  would  have 
been  as  direful  as  in  1882  and  1888.  We  fought  the  disease  as 
hard  as  we  could,  and  could  we  have  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
the  Filipinos  themselves  there  never  would  have  been  an  epidemic. 

"The  Spanish  friars  troubled  us  considerably  by  telling  the  na- 
tives that  there  was  no  cholera  in  the  islands.  They  encouraged 
them  also  to  disregard  our  sanitary  regulations." 

CHOLERA  IN  EGYPT. 

According  to  latest  reports  from  Cairo  to  20th  ultimo,  Egypt, 
from  Assouan  to  Damietta,  is  in  the  grip  of  the  cholera  fiend.  The 
efforts  of  officials  of  the  Sanitary  Department  and  other  officers  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  are  meeting  with  little  success. 

The  outbreak  has  been  traced  to  the  Omdeh,  or  head  man,  of  a 
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large  village  in  the  Assiout  Province,  who  went,  with  various  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  during  last  spring,  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  at  the  end  of  June  landed  again  on  his  return  journey  at  the 
quarantine  station  at  Tor,  not  far  from  Suez.  Here  a  most  elabo- 
rate  system  of  quarantine  and  purification  is  in  force,  but  the  head 
man  and  his  retinue  reached  Moucha  once  more  in  the  early  days 
of  July,  and  at  once  deaths  from  cholera  occurred  among  his  fam- 
ily and  neighbors. 

The  deaths  were  concealed  from  the  authorities  and  it  was  not 
until  a  man  was  brought  into  Assiout,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant, 
to  die,  that  the  reality  of  the  danger  became  known.  Half  a  bat- 
talion of  Eg>'ptian  troops,  under  a  British  officer,  was  at  once  dis- 
patched to  form  a  cordon  around  Moucha  and  British  doctors  and 
sanitary  officers  were  sent  up.  It  was  too  late,  however ;  the  vil- 
lage wells  had  become  thoroughly  infected  and  many  people  had 
already  fled  from  their  plague-infested  homes. 

As  fast  as  the  disease  is  extinguished  in  one  place  it  springs  up 
in  another,  and  of  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  have  died. 

The  number  of  fatal  cases  among  Europeans  has  so  far  been 
ver>'  small. 

In  addition  to  cholera  and  plague,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  lowest  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  this  addi- 
tional calamity  there  is,  however,  one  redeeming  feature — ^namely, 
the  fact  that  the  Barrage  of  Assiout,  which  was  closed  and  shut 
down  a  few  days  ago  at,  some  think,  considerable  risk,  will  almost 
certainly  save  the  agricultural  situation  in  Upper  Egypt. 

INSECTS  AND  CHOLERA. 

Andrew  MacKaig  describes  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  India 
which  seemed  to  appear  almost  simultaneously  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  in  every  case  where  large  numbers  of  people 
were  gathered  together  on  famine  relief  works.  The  chief  point 
of  interest  is  how  the  disease  attacked  persons  who  had  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  contaminated  water  and  were  most  careful  in  all 
hygienic  measures.  The  number  of  flies  swarming  about  every 
article  of  food  was  beyond  description,  and  at  Godhra,  in  the  house 
where  the  author  lived,  every  care  was  taken  to  prevent  flies  set- 
tling, and  there  were  no  cases  of  cholera.  He  holds  that  the  num- 
ber of  cholera  cases  varied  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
flies  at  any  given  time.  Certainly,  cholera  and  flies  increased  and 
•decreased  with  each  other.     Native  cholera  sufferers  are  usually 
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found  lying  on  the  floor,  covered  partially  with  a  few  rags,  the 
ground  being  in  a  state  too  awful  to  be  described.  A  cloud  of 
flies  is  present,  which  rise  with  a  loud  hum  on  a  motion  being 
made  near  the  patient,  but  at  once  settle  again.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  these  flies  could  escape  being  cholera  carriers. — ^**Medical 
Record.'' 

Infant  Mortality. — Only  4i  per  cent,  of  the  babies  bom  an- 
nually live  to  the  end  of  their  allotted  (?)  threescore  years  and 
ten,  remarks  the  "Chicago  Clinic."  Yet  of  the  other  95^  per  cent, 
nearly  20  per  cent,  die  unnecessarily. 

These  facts  came  out  in  a  paper  on  "Unnatural  Death,*'  read  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  English  Sanitary  Institute.  The  author 
told  his  hearers  that  about  one  million  babies  were  born  annually 
in  England.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  million  died  violent  deaths 
from  accident,  30,000  died  unnecessarily  from  tuberculosis,  and 
120,000  more  from  absolutely  preventable  causes,  such  as  small- 
pox, measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Only  45,000  lived  their  natural 
lives,  and  nearly  one  in  twenty  died  from  wearing  out.  One- 
fourth  of  all  the  diseases  which  destroy  life  are  preventable,  and 
fifteen  years  would  at  once  be  added  if  the  practice  of  hygiene 
were  placed  on  a  level  with  its  theory. 

Negro  Mortality. — Dr.  F.  J.  Shadd,  of  the  Freedman's  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.  C,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Sanitary  Problems,  in  his  report  to  the  Hampton  Negjo  Confer- 
ence, recently  held,  said  that  "the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the 
alarming  death  rate  among  the  colored  people  are  the  following: 
Infant  diseases,  tuberculosis,  specific  infection,  gastro-intestinal 
disease,  heredity  and  environments."  His  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  these  conditions  can  be  changed  by  the  negro 
himself  without  the  aid  of  any  outside  influence.  Dr.  Shadd  says 
that  the  death  rate  of  the  negro  is  double  that  of  the  whites,  except 
in  the  army,  showing  that  the  negro,  per  se,  is  healthy  and  strong, 
but  needs  proper  environments. 

Fumigation  of  School  Books. — The  Health  Department  of 
Buffalo  has  undertaken  to  fumigate  the  250,000  books  used  in  the 
public  schools.  The  old  books  will  be  placed  in  large  receptacles 
and  fumigated  thoroughly  with  formaldehyde.  Health  Commis- 
sioner Green  believes  that  danger  of  infection  from  communicable 
diseases  will  be  averted  in  this  way. 
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The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. — By  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  University)  ;  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and  to  the 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  With  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Illustra- 
tions, Including  Nine  Colored  Plates.  Sold  only  by  subscription. 
Prices :  Cloth,  $6 ;  half  leather,  $6.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.^  Pub- 
lishers, 436  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

This  work  is  devoted  pre-eminently  to  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  young  childhood,  but,  while  the  emphasis  of  the  author  is  laid 
upon  disease  as  it  is  seen  in  very  young  children,  it  aims  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  pediatrics.  It  contains  no  exhaustive  articles 
on  rare  diseases,  but  the  space  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  those  subjects  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
general  practitioner  and  the  medical  student,  because  they  are 
questions  which  relate  to  every-day  experience.  It  is  essentially 
an  original  work,  representing  seventeen  years  of  hospital  experi- 
ence among  young  children. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  the  book  special  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  chapters  on :  ( i )  The  Care  and  Diseases  of  the  Newly 
Bom  Child;  (2)  Nutrition,  its  Derangements  and  Diseases,  in 
which  is  given  an  extended  discussion  upon  breast  milk  and  cow's 
milk,  their  composition,  examination,  tests,  etc.,  together  with 
very  full  and  explicit  directions  regarding  infant  feeding;  (3) 
The  Acute  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  the  Intestinal  Tract,  The 
chapters  upon  these  important  subjects  are  very  full  and  contain 
a  great  deal  of  material  which  is  new  and  original  and  of  emi- 
nently practical  importance.  (4)  The  Specific  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. In  the  consideration  of  these,  200  pages  are  devoted,  no 
less  than  50  pages  being  given  to  diphtheria,  which  has  been 
brought  down  to  date.  Tlie  illustrations  are  eminently  illustra- 
tive, admirably  executed,  and  show  pathological  appearances  in 
many  of  the  more  common  diseases.  Much  space  is  devoted  to 
clinical  descriptions  and  questions  of  general  and  differential  diag- 
nosis; and  treatment  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practicing  physician.  Though  not  encyclopaedic,  it  is  singularly 
comprehensive,  but  explicit,  telling  the  reader  not  only  what  to  do, 
but  how  to  do  it.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  various  therapeutic  measures  useful  in  children.     While  Dr. 
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Holt's  intimate  relation  with  medical  students  and  young  physi- 
cians, as  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  enabled  him  to 
clearly  appreciate  and  state  their  needs,  he  no  less  effectually  com- 
prehends the  requirements  of  the  busy  practitioner,  to  whom  the 
work  is  alike  commendable  as  a  source  of  information  on  all  that 
is  most  valuable  on  the  subject. 

General  Paresis,  Practical  and  Clinical.  —  By  Robert 
Rowland  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician-in-Chief,  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia;  Late  Resident  Physician, 
State  Hospital,  Xorristown,  Pa.  I2m6.  290  pages.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  net,  $1.75.  Will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Publishers,  1012  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

This  book  ver>'  clearly  accomplishes  its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  to  present  for  the  use  of  general  practitioners  a  brief, 
thorough  guide  to  Symptomatology  and  Differential  Diagnosis, 
with  such  instructions  for  treatment  as  have  been  found  of  value 
in  his  large  experience. 

Paresis  is  considered  in  its  origin  and  in  each  of  its  successive 
stages,  each  symptom  being  carefully  described  and  the  experience 
of  alienists  and  writers  of  authority  consulted  to  illustrate,  espe- 
cially from  typical  cases,  the  emphatic  symptoms  useful  in  diagno- 
sis. While  written  from  the  author's  own  work,  his  book  is  of 
broader  significance  from  this  inclusion  of  many  illustrated  refer- 
ences from  the  similar  work  of  others. 

The  illustrations  form  a  new  and  more  complete  series  than  any 
heretofore  presented.  They  are  reproductions  of  photographs 
from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Norristown ;  and  in  each  stage  of  paresis  are  given  four  or 
more  likenesses  most  typical  of  the  exact  conditions  described. 
While  there  have  been  represented  portraits  of  confirmed  paretics, 
there  has  been  no  series  hitherto  published  showing  the  earlier 
and  more  or  less  indistinct  and  vague  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  illustrations  in  this  respect  reflect  a  most  commendable  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  text— namely,  the  effort  to  give  the 
greatest  aid  in  differential  diagnosis  and  in  the  recognition  of  in- 
cipient disease. 

Founded,  as  this  book  is,  upon  wide  observation  and  experi- 
ence, and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  it  is 
a  work  of  unquestionable  value  on  a  subject  but  sparsely  treated 
of  hitherto  and  fills  the  place  of  a  long-needed  want. 
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Emergency  Report  on  Surra. — By  D.  E.  Salmon^  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  Charles  Wardell 
Stiles^  Ph.  D.,  Pathologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Surra  and  Allied  Trypanosomatic  Dis- 
eases, by  Albert  Hassall,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Acting  Assistant 
Zoologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Bulletin  No.  42,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 

A  pamphlet  of  150  pages  on  a  comparatively  rare  but  danger- 
ous disease  of  animals,  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  because  of  its  existence  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  its  possible  liability  to  transportation  hither.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "specific  and  infectious  febrile  disease  occurring  in 
solipeds  and  camels,  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  inocula- 
tion to  other  animals.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  flagellate  pro- 
tozoon  (Trypanosoma  Evansi)  in  the  blood.  It  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  an  epidemic  form,  during  certain  months  of  the  year — 
namely,  during,  or  immediately  following,  the  wet  seasons.  It  is 
characterized  by  an  intermittent,  remittent,  and  sometimes  relap- 
sing, type  of  fever,  which  .continues  for  varying  periods,  from  a 
few  days  to  months,  according  to  the  species  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  animals  attacked,  and  presents  definite  symptoms  following 
one  another  in  regular  sequence.  The  chief  symptoms,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fever,  are  the  occasional  appearance  of  an  urticarial 
eruption,  general  or  localized,  closely  following  the  first  rise  in 
temperature,  but  which  may  make  its  appearance  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease ;  then  the  presence  of  petechiae  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  chiefly  those  covering  the  membrana  nicti- 
tans;  lacrymation,  and  the  exudation  of  a  yellow  semi-gelatinous 
material  into  the  subcutaneous  and  other  connective  tissues.  There 
is  rapid  wasting  and  great  weakness,  although  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  appetite  remains  good  throughout,  no  matter  how 
high  the  fever  is.  There  is  extreme  pallor  of  the  visible  mucous 
membranes,  and  this  is  followed  at  a  later  period  by  yellowness. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  progressive  anemia;  the  blood  at  first 
presents  a  normal  character,  but  after  a  varying  period  of  time 
undergoes  marked  changes.  The  w^hite  corpuscles  are  increased 
in  number,  and  the  red  corpuscles  usually  cease  to  form  normal 
rouleaux,  lose  their  individuality  and  run  together,  forming  ir- 
regular masses,  which  are  at  first  dark,  but  gradually,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  almost  entirely  lose  their  coloring  matter  and  be- 
come pale.     .     .     .     The  disease  is  invariably  fatal,  death  being 
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generally  due  to  exhaustion,  but  sometimes  to  ccwicurrent  compli- 
cations/' 

It  seems  to  have  been  long  known  in  India.  Also  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  animals  have  succumbed  to  it  in  Abyssinia, 
the  Zambesi,  East  Africa,  Australia,  North  America,  Brazil  and 
Southern  Europe.  Of  its  existence  in  the  Philippines,  informa- 
tion is  as  yet  rather  indefinite.  "From  present  incomplete  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  data,  it  was  carried  to  China  by  the  English 
troops  from  India,  and  that  our  troops  carried  it  from  China  to  the 
Philippines.' 


it 
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CHILD  LABOR  REFORM  BY  VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENT. 

The  Southern  movement  against  the  evil  of  child  labor  in  the 
cotton  factories  has  been  temporarily  embarrassed  by  the  act  of 
one  of  its  friends.  The  president  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  moved  by  the  fact  that  the  cotton  manufacturers 
are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  cultivated  men  in  the  State, 
issued  an  appeal  that  the  opponents  of  child  labor  should  stop 
working  for  legislation,  and  instead  work  to  secure  their  reform 
through  a  **voluntary  agreement"  among  the  managers  of  the 
mills.  This  appeal  was  so  attractive  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  historic  attitude  of  the  upper  classes  toward  economic  re- 
forms that  Chairman  Murphy,  of  the  Executive  Committee  which 
has  directed  the  child  labor  agitation  in  Alabama,  has  issued  an 
effective  reply,  showing  that  law  alone  can  secure  such  restriction 
as  the  consciences  of  the  more  humane  manufacturers  would  sug- 
gest.    The  central  point  of  his  argument  is  as  follows : 

**\Ve  have  no  definite  nor  tangible  assurance  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  cotton  mills  in  Alabama  are  ready  to  offer  such  a 
voluntary  agreement.  The  agreement  of  the  best  mills  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  worst  would  leave  out  of  account  those  very 
points  at  which  there  is  the  most  of  suffering  among  the  children. 
Its  history  is  everywhere  the  same.  It  has  failed  in  Georgia.  It 
has  failed  conspicuously  in  South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina, 
too,  there  has  been  agitation  for  a  child  labor  law.  In  order  to 
defeat  this  effort  the  mill  men  of  the  State  covenanted  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  Legislature  that  they  w^ould  not  work  the 
younger  children  at  night  and  that  they  would  refrain  from  the 
employment  of  children  under  twelve.    State  Commissioner  Var- 
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ner  now  declares  that  this  agreement,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Legislature  and  solemnly  spread  upon  the  journals  of  that  body, 
has  been  violated.  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
1901  it  is  officially  recorded  that  there  are  in  the  mills  of  the  State 
nearly  8,000  (7,996)  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  1  Those 
representatives  of  the  mills  who  would  honestly  keep  a  ^voluntary 
agreement'  to  employ  no  children  under  twelve,  save  the  orphaned 
and  the  children  of  the  widowed  and  the  helpless,  could  find  no 
hardship  in  a  law  containing  the  same  provisions.  A  law  bears 
upon  all  alike.  A  mere  agreement  binds  the  best  and  is  violated  by 
the  worst." 

Even  if  the  mill  owners  were  alone  concerned  in  preventing  the 
exhaustion  of  bodies  and  starvation  of  minds  which  result  from 
the  imprisonment  of  half-grown  and  unschooled  children  in  the 
factories  a  voluntary  agreement  among  them  could  not  enforce 
the  regulations  which  a  majority  of  them  would  wish.  The  least 
humane  employer  could  dictate  the  minimum  of  requirements  by 
which  all  should  be  bound.  That  the  public  should  accept  this 
method  of  enforcing  the  regulations  which  the  public  welfare  de- 
mands is  out  of  the  question. — From  "The  Outlook/'  September 
20,  1902. 

THE  TAINT  OF  COMMERCIALISM. 

Somebody  once  defined  dirt  as  "good  matter  out  of  place,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  So  when  we  speak  of  the  "taint"  of  com- 
mercialism, we  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersion  upon  the  true 
spirit  of  commerce,  or  to  imply  that  per  se  it  is  a  thing  unworthy. 
But  it  must  be  in  place,  or  its  presence  becomes  a  contamination. 
There  are  at  least  two  fields  wherein  the  commercial  spirit  is  dis- 
tinctly not  in  place — religion  and  the  healing  art.  It  is  true  that 
neither  the  minister  of  religion  nor  the  minister  of  health  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  dictum  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" ; 
but  recompense  for  labor  and  responsibility  is  not  commercial- 
ism. That  consists  in  the  lust  of  acquisition,  the  desire  of  ac- 
cumulation, the  pursuit  of  material  success,  principles  which  lead 
rather  to  the  idealization  of  "getting  ahead"  than  of  that  perfect 
work  which  foreshadows  the  nearest  approach  on  earth  to  the 
time 

"When  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for 
fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working." 

We  are  startled  into  these  reflections  by  learning  through  the 
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"Lancet**  for  June  28  of  an  advertisement  in  a  religious  news- 
paper, by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Buckfast  Abbey,  in  Devon- 
shire, England,  in  which  the  "Buckfast  Abbey  Remedies,"  a  tonic, 
tonic  pills,  a  salve,  anti-bilious  pills  and  an  antipyretic  liniment, 
are  vaunted  in  the  language  of  the  nostrum  seller,  even  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  asserting  inter  alia  that  the  salve  will  cure  "cancerous 
tumors,  wounds,  carbuncles,  tumors,*'  etc.  The  "Lancet's**  re- 
marks thereon  are  to  the  point:  "We  invite  the  bishop,'*  it  says, 
"to  whom  we  have  referred  and  the  heads  of  the  order  which  seem 
to  be  responsible  for  these  paragraphs  to  inquire  carefully  whether 
the  terms  in  which  the  goods  oflFered  are  recommended  are  justi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  goods  themselves.  If  not,  the  buyers  are 
deceived  and  the  sale  becomes  a  questionable  transaction  in  which 
more  than  dignity  and  decency  are  involved."  Once  more  we  will 
repeat  a  felicitous  aphorism  that  we  quoted  recently  in  another 
connection:  "When  religion  marries  quackery,  quackery  is  the 
husband,  and  one  name  has  to  do  duty  for  both" — ^"New  York 
Medical  Journal/* 

PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  no  quality  is  more  characteristic  of  the  work  of  Booker 
T.  Washington  than  the  sanity  of  his  point  of  view.  His  article, 
"Problems  in  Education/*  in  the  September  "Cosmopolitan,'*  deals 
not  only  with  the  work  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  but  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  entire  colored  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  race  problem  is  not  one  which  can  be  left  to  settle  itself,  and 
every  thinking  man  or  woman  should  read  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  a  discussion  whose  importance  will  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease in  the  years  to  come. 

CONSOLIDATING  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  mandate  that  has  gone  forth  is  to  the  effect  that  neigh- 
boring districts  must  consolidate  in  order  to  build  a  good  central 
school  building,  with  several  rooms  and  several  teachers,  and  a 
consequent  opportunity  for  grading  the  scholars.  It  is  further  de- 
creed that  the  children  must  be  brought  to  this  central  school  on  a 
co-operative  plan,  in  suitable  conveyances  for  protection  from  cold 
and  wet  and  fatigue.  Further,  it  is  in  the  air  that  the  new  con- 
solidated country  school  must  adapt  its  methods  of  instruction  to 
the  real  conditions  of  life.  It  must  be  a  social  and  intellectual 
centre  for  grown-up  people  as  well  as  for  the  children  of  the  re- 
gion. It  must  have  an  ample  piece  of  ground,  and  this  must  be 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  as  one  of  the  primary  interests  and 
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duties  of  the  school.  Nature  study  must  enter  largely  into  school 
life  and  work,  and  a  positive  taste  for  rural  pursuits  and  for  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  must  be  inculcated.  The  school 
grounds  must  furnish  object  lessons  in  the  planting  and  mainte- 
nance of  trees  and  flowers,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  may  wdl  be 
utilized  to  teach  practical  gardening.  A  certain  amount  of 
manual  training  for  both  girls  and  boys  should  enter  into  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  every  neighborhood  should  strive  to  surpass  all 
others  in  its  zeal  to  secure  good  teachers  by  oflFering  proper  in- 
ducements.— From  "The  Progress  of  the  World,'^  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews"  for  September. 

OVER  THE  HILLS. 

A  Sketch,  by  Doris  Francklyn  (Age  15). 
Tommy  longed  to  be  a  painter,  but  his  hopes  grew  faint  and 
fainter.  His  teacher  said:  "Just  as  you  see  put  in  your  colors 
bold  and  free.'*  Over  the  hills  in  purple  west,  the  sun  was  sinking 
to  its  rest.  "A  lovely  picture  I  shall  make,"  quoth  Tonu  "I'll  use 
my  crimson  lake."  Goodness!  Ere  he'd  time  to  think,  the 
heavens  were  a  sweet  rose-pink.  Then,  before  his  very  eyes,  to 
his  wondering  surprise,  yellow,  red  and  purple  rays  followed  in  a 
perfect  bUze.  Tommy  gazed  with  much  delight,  and  suddenly 
realized  that  'twas  night !  Our  friend  resources  did  not  lack ;  he 
brushed  his  canvas  o'er  with  black. — ^A  Contribution  to  the  Sep- 
tember "St.  Nicholas  League.^' 

WIDE   STREETS. 

A  narrow  residential  street  may  be  a  very  attractive  one  if  the 
houses  stand  well  back  from  the  street  line,  with  pleasant  grounds 
about  them.  In  a  growing  town,  however,  the  danger  from  such 
conditions  comes  with  the  liability  to  convert  the  street  to  busi- 
ness purposes,  or  to  erect  more  compactly  disposed  dwellings.  If 
business  comes  in,  the  transition  is  commonly  marked  by  jagged 
lines.  Commercial  structures,  often  of  a  cheap  and  undesirable 
aspect,  are  built  out  to  the  street,  while  the  dwellings  stand  re- 
cessed back  at  irregular  intervals.  And  when  at  last  the  street  is 
fully  occupied  for  business  purposes,  it  is  altogether  too  narrow; 
the  roadway  and  the  sidewalks  are  cramped,  and  often  a  widening 
has  to  take  place  at  the  public  expense.  If  built  up  closely  to  the 
line  with  dwellings,  the  street  is  likely  to  lack  air  and  sunshine, 
and  the  tendency  is  toward  squalid  conditions. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  these  evils  is  offered  in  the  Massachu- 
setts law  that  empowers  municipalities  to  establish  building  lines 
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at  any  desired  distance  back  from  the  street  line.  When  such  a 
line  is  established,  no  buildings  can  be  erected  on  the  intervening 
space.  The  municipality  acquires  an  easement  in  this  strip  of 
land,  which  can  still  be  used  by  the  owner  for  an)rthing  but  build- 
ing purposes,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  such  a  line,  owners  may 
claim  damages,  as  in  case  of  takings  for  a  street  widening. 

Ideals  for  attractive  street  planning  are  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  more  charming  as  a 
rural  street  than  that  of  a  New  England  village  at  its  best — lofty 
aisles  of  leafage,  the  trees  with  feet  in  a  carpet  of  turf  at  the  side- 
walk border;  the  houses,  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  standing  well 
back,  and  marked  with  the  true  home  character,  whether  they  are 
humble  cottages  or  abodes  of  the  rich.  The  noblest  development 
of  such  rural  streets  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  towns  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley  and  in  Western  Massachusetts.  There  the  main 
highways  have  an  extraordinarily  generous  width,  often  giving 
room  for  quadruple  rows  of  old  elms  and  broad  spaces  of  turf,  the 
roadway  requiring  only  a  narrow  space  in  the  total  width  of  the 
thoroughfare. — Sylvester  Baxter  in  the  September  "Century." 

NEWS   FROM   proctor's. 

All  four  of  Manager  Proctor^s  New  York  theatres  are  now  open 
for  the  season ;  in  fact,  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  was  the  only  theatre 
on  the  Proctor  circuit  which  closed  during  the  summer.  Exten- 
sive alterations  and  a  complete  refitting  of  the  interior  of  this 
popular  East  Side  house  have  been  accomplished  during  the  period 
of  closure. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street's  permanent  will  in- 
clude many  of  last  season's  favorites.  Adelaide  Keim  will  be  lead- 
ing lady  and  Ned  Howard  Fowler  will  be  leading  man.  Others 
will  be  Sol  Aiken,  Charles  M.  Seay,  Sadie  Handy,  Hudson  Liston, 
Ivah  M.  Wills  and  Loretta  Healev. 

At  the  Fifth  Avenue,  James  Wilson  will  be  the  leading  man 
with  a  strong  working  company  of  favorites.  Florence  Reed, 
Mrs.  Ada  Levick,  Margaret  Kenmore,  Florence  Leslie,  Frank  A. 
Thompson,  George  Edwin  Bryant,  Charles  W.  King  and  Paul 
McAllister  will  be  located  on  Broadway. 

The  Twenty-third  Street  will  continue  presentations  of  refined 
vaudeville  in  continuous  performance.  The  best  American  and 
European  vaudeville  novelties  will  be  seen  at  this  house  as  well  as 
at  Proctor's  Newark  Theatre.  Proctor's  Montreal  and  Albany 
theatres  will  have  stock  company  presentations  of  the  best  come- 
dies with  occasional  bills  of  vaudeville  bv  way  of  variation. 
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Inebriates,  Statistics  of,  xxxv,  386. 

Inebriety,  xi,  293;  Contagiousness  of,  xiii,  564;  and  Its  Treat- 
ment, Crothers,  xix,  248 ;  Pliny  Cure  for,  xxxi,  430 ;  Restric- 
tion in  Norway,  xxxiv,  496;  Among  Railroad  Men,  xxxv, 
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Infants,  The  Care  of. — The  Sixteen  Commandments  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Ten  Commandments  of  Holy  Writ : 

I.  During  the  first  year  the  only  suitable  nourishment  for  an  in- 
fant is  its  own  mother^s  milk,  or  that  of  a  healthy  wet  nurse. 
Suckling  should  be  repeated  every  two  hours — less  frequently  at 
night. 

II.  When  it  is  impossible  to  give  breast  milk,  either  from  the 
mother  or  a  suitable  nurse,  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  given  tepid,  re- 
duced at  first  one-half  by  the  addition  of  water  slightly  sweetened 
— and  after  a  few  weeks  one-fourth  only,  is  the  next  best  sub- 
stitute. 

III.  In  giving  milk  to  an  infant  always  use  glass  or  earthenware 
vessels,  not  metallic  ones,  and  always  observe  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  their  management,  rinsing  whenever  used.  Always 
avoid  the  use  of  teats  of  cloth  or  sponge  so  frequently  employed  to 
appease  hunger  or  quiet  crying. 

IV.  Avoid  carefully  all  those  nostrums  and  compounds  so  liber- 
ally advertised  as  superior  to  natural  food. 

V.  Never  forget  that  artificial  nourishment,  whether  by  nursing 
bottle  or  spoon  (without  the  breast),  increases,  to  an  alarming 
degree,  the  chances  of  producing  sickness  and  death. 

VI.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  give  an  infant,  especially  during 
the  first  two  months  of  its  life,  solid  food  of  any  kind — such  as 
bread,  cakes,  meats,  vegetables  or  fruit. 

VII.  Only  after  the  sci'enth  month,  and  when  the  mother's  milk 
is  not  sufficient  to  nourish  the  child,  should  broths  be  allowed. 
After  the  first  year  is  ended,  then  it  is  appropriate  to  give  light 
broths  of  paps,  made  with  milk  and  bread,  dried  flour,  rice  and  the 
farinaceous  articles,  to  prepare  for  weaning.  A  child  ought  not 
to  be  weaned  until  it  has  cut  its  first  twelve  or  thirteen  teeth,  and 
then  only  when  it  is  in  perfect  health. 

VIII.  A  child  should  be  washed  and  dressed  every  morning,  be- 
fore being  nursed  or  fed.     In  bathing  a  child,  temper  the  water  to 
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the  weather,  carefully  cleanse  the  body,  and  especially  the  genital 
organs,  which  require  great  cleanliness  and  care;  and  the  head 
should  be  carefully  freed  from  all  scabs  and  crusts  which  may 
form.  Where  the  belly  band  is  used,  it  should  be  kept  up  at  least 
one  month. 

IX.  An  infant's  clothing  should  always  be  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  the  limbs  freedom  of  motion,  and  not  to  compress  any  part 
of  the  body. 

X.  An  infant's  clothing  should  be  studiously  adapted  to  the 
weather,  avoiding  at  all  times  exposure  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  vyithout  proper  covering;  but 
nurseries  and  sleeping  apartments  should  invariably  be  well  ven- 
tilated. 

XL  An  infant  should  not  be  taken  into  the  open  air  before  the 
fifteenth  day  after  birth,  and  then  only  in  mild,  fair  weather. 

XII.  It  is  objectionable  to  have  an  infant  sleep  in  the  same  bed, 
either  with  its  mother  or  nurse. 

XIII.  No  mother  should  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  have  a  child 
walk ;  let  it  crawl  and  accustom  itself  to  rising  on  its  feet  by  climb- 
ing on  articles  of  furniture,  or  assisted  by  the  arms  of  a  careful  at- 
tendant. Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  too  early  use  of  baby- 
wagons,  etc. 

XIV.  No  trifling  ailments  in  infants,  such  as  colics,  frequent 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  coughs,  etc.,  should  be  neglected;  a  physi- 
cian's advice  should  be  at  once  obtained. 

XV.  In  cases  of  suspected  pregnancy,  either  of  mother  or  nurse, 
the  child  should  be  weaned  at  once. 

XVI.  A  child  ought  to  be  vaccinated  after  the  fifth  month,  or 
earlier,  should  smallpox  be  prevalent,     xi,  328. 

Infant  Feeding,  xiv,  81 ;  Leeds,  xi,  321 ;  xix,  239;  Symposium  on, 
Smith,  et  aL,  xxi,  iii ;  Report  on,  xxi,  106;  The  Problem  of, 
Atkinson,  xxi,  100;  Nursing  with  Asses'  Milk,  xxii,  323; 
Foods,  xxviii,  571. 

Infantile  Diarrhoea,  Buck,  xv,  393 ;  xxxiii,  269. 

Infant  Diet,  E.  N.  Chapman,  iii,  305,  351,  391 ;  J.  S.  Hawley,  iv, 
63,  J.  H.  H.  Burge,  268 ;  Hen's  Eggs  in.  Cotton,  xliv,  414. 

Infant's  Life,  An,  The  Cash  Value  of,  xlv,  398. 

Infant  Mortality,  Corbally,  xii,  75;  High  in  Germany,  xxv,  84; 
Causes  and  Prevention  of,  McDonald,  xxvii,  498 ;  Prevention 
of,  Wende,  xli,  496;  Jacobi,  xlvi,  31. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  observation  as  old  as  the  history  of  man  that 
all  animals  are  not  alike  affected  by  the  same  diseases,  and  that 
epidemics  which  decimate  certain  species  are  wholly  without  effect 
upon  the  health  or  Hfe  of  others.  Primitive  man  undoubtedly 
recognized  the  fact  that  one  attack  of  certain  diseases  gives  a  more 
or  less  permanent  immunity  to  the  disorder.  It  has  also  been 
long  known  that  some  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  which  are  so  highly  fatal  among  children,  rarely  attack 
adults.  The  question  of  immunity  has  long  been,  is,  and  probably 
will  long  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which 
medical  science  has  attempted  to  solve.  With  so  many  chances 
of  infection  the  question  may  be  asked,  How  it  it  that  the  human 
race  continues  its  existence,  and  why  has  it  not  been  swe|>t  out  of 
the  world  by  epidemics  ?  The  answer  to  that  is  not  easy,  and  the 
time  has  not  come  when  it  can  be  given  with  perfect  satisfaction, 
but  we  are  now  in  possession  of  numerous  facts  bearing  upon  this 
point,  and  I  will  attempt  to  briefly  state  the  most  important  of 
These. 

In  the  outset  it  should  be  plainly  understood  that  the  factors 
involved  in  securing  immimity  against  the  infectious  diseases  are 
multiple  in  number  and  varied  in  character.  A  mistake  has  been 
made  in  endeavoring  to  explain  immunity  as  being  due  to  one  or 
even  to  a  few  antibacterial  properties  of  the  animal  body.  Some 
of  the  factors  which  lead  to  immunity  in  the  infectious  diseases 
pertain  to  the  animal  organisms,  while  others  are  due  to  liniita- 
tions  of  capability  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  infecting  agents. 
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For  instance,  but  few  if  any  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  able 
to  penetrate  the  unbroken  skin,  and  infection  through  this  avenue 
occurs  only  when  there  is  some  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cov- 
ering of  the  body.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  powerful  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  are  practically  harmless  when  introduced  into 
the  body  subcutaneously,  while  they  may  speedily  cause  death 
when  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  true  of  the  vibrio 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli  of  tetanus  and 
anthrax  may  do  no  harm  when  taken  into  a  healthy  stomach, 
while  they  are  likely  to  cause  speedy  death  when  injected  subcu- 
taneously. These  examples  render  it  evident  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  pathogenic  micro-organism,  even  one  to  which  man  is 
highly  susceptible,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  human  body  in 
order  to  cause  disease,  but  it  must  first  find  its  suitable  port  of 
entry,  and  even  after  this  has  been  reached  there  are  other  dan- 
gers  to  the  life  of  the  invader  with  which  it  may  have  to  meet  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  place  where  it  can  entrench  itself  and  begin  the 
struggle.  Such  guards  are  furnished  by  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  by  the  tortuosity  of  certain  pas- 
sages, by  coming  in  contact  with  such  fluids  as  the  gastric  juice,  or 
by  being  hurried  through  the  body  and  passed  out  in  the  ex- 
cretions, as  undoubtedly  often  happens  to  typhoid  bacilli  when 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Moreover,  every  toxicogenic 
germ  is  not  capable  of  maintaining  even  for  a  short  time  a  parasitic 
existence.  ITie  obligate  saprophytes,  which  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  which  undoubtedly  produce  powerful  toxins,  are  capable 
of  harming  man  only  under  exceptional  conditions  which  are 
specially  favorable  to  their  growth  and  multiplication.  Indeed, 
many  members  of  this  class  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  growth 
and  reproduction  when  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  animal 
body,  and  consequently  they  are  harmful  to  man  only  when  their 
already  formed  toxins  are  introduced  into  his  body.  These  bac- 
teria in  and  of  themselves  are  not  able  to  influence  the  health  or 
endanger  the  life  of  man.  Other  powerful  toxicogenic  bacteria 
liave  their  intracellular  poisons  locked  up  in  cell  walls  which, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  are  impermeable,  and  it  is  only  when 
some  unusual  condition  gives*  opportunity  for  the  disintegfration 
of  the  bacterial  cell  that  its  toxin  is  liberated  and  becomes  capable 
of  doing  harm.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  the  colon  bacillus,  which 
normally  has  its  habitat  in  the  intestines  of  man,  and  which  con- 
tains a  powerful  intracellular  poison.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
his  bacillus  does  not  become  harmful  to  man  because  its  toxin 
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does  not  diffuse  from  the  bacterial  cell  and  consequently  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  wall,  but  if  the  colon  bacillus  finds  its 
way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  where  its  cell  wall  is  broken  down 
by  phagocytic  or  other  action,  its  toxin  is  liberated,  to  the  great 
•danger  of  the  host. 

Animals  differ  widely  not  only  in  their  susceptibility  to  bacterial 
infection,  but  also  to  bacterial  intoxication.  For  instance,  certain 
animals,  especially  birds  and  reptiles,  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
toxin  of  tetanus,  and  mice  and  rats  bear  large  doses  of  the  diph- 
theria toxin  without  ill  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  many  animals 
which  are  susceptible  to  the  toxins  cannot  be  infected  by  the 
bacteria  which  elaborate  these  toxins.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  there  are  both  bacterial  and  toxin  immunity. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience  we  will  discuss  the  subject  of 
immunity  under  the  following  heads :  ( i )  Natural  immunity,  or 
that  possessed  by  certain  species  or  races  of  animals  at  all  times 
against  certain  diseases;  (2)  Inherited  immunity,  or  that  which  is 
transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  placental 
circulation,  or  from  the  mother  of  the  child  through  the  milk;  (3) 
Acquired  immunity,  or  that  which  is  brought  about  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease,  by  vaccination,  or  by  repeated  treatments  with  ster- 
ilized or  unsterilized  cultures  of  the  specific  micro-organism.  Ac- 
-quired  immunity  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  By  an  active 
immunitv  we  understand  that  form  which  is  induced  bv  the  direct 
treatment  of  the  animal  with  filtered  or  unfiltered  cultures,  and  in 
which  case  the  antitoxic  or  antibacterial  substance  is  produced 
in  the  body  of  the  animal  thus  treated.  Passive  immunity,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  secured  by  injecting  the  blood  serum  of  an 
animal  actively  immunized  into  a  second  animal.  We  may  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  active  and  passive  immunity  by  the 
method  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  diphtheria  antitoxin. 
The  horse  is  treated  with  successive,  non- fatal,  gradually  in- 
creased doses  of  diphtheria  toxin  until  this  animal  furnishes  a 
blood  serum  containing  a  large  amount  of  diphtheria  serum  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  horse's 
serum,  when  injected  into  a  child  sick  with  diphtheria,  supplies 
the  antitoxin  which  neutralizes  the  toxin  and  thus  protects  the  tis- 
sues of  the  child  against  the  injury  that  would  otherwise  be  in- 
flicted on  its  cellular  elements  by  the  noxious  agent.  In  this 
illustration  an  active  immunity  is  induced  in  the  horse,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  this  condition,  certain  cells  within 
the  animal  are  stimulated  to  a  form  of  activitv  bv  which  the  anti- 
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toxin  is  generated.     In  other  words,  the  horse  treated  with  suc- 
cessive doses  of  the  diphtheria  toxin  comes  to  possess  an  act 
immunity.     The  horse's  serum,  containing  the  antitoxm,  is  m 
jected  into  the  child,  which,  for  the  time  being,  becomes  phvsio- 
logically  a  part  of  the  horse,  and  possesses  only  a  passive  i 

munity.  u-,^^  ni 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  detail  concerning  the  subject  oi 

liatural  immunity  and  the  lessons  which  we  may  draw  from  this 
condition.     It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  as  well  as  of  ex- 
perimental   demonstration   that    the   lower   animals    are    wlioi } 
immune  to  certain  bacterial  infections  to  which  man  is  markedly- 
susceptible.     For  instance,  among  men  typhoid  fever  is  one  o 
the  grave  diseases  causing  a  great  morbidity  and  increasing  to  a 
marked  extent  the  mortality  lists,  while  among  the  lower  amn^i^ 
this  disease  does  not  occur  naturally  nor  has  any  one  as  yet  been 
able  to  induce  it  by  inoculation  with  the  bacillus.     It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  disease  among  horses  known  as  horse  typhoid  fever,  but 
it  is  due  to  a  wholly  different  germ  from  that  which  causes  the 
disease  in  man.     A  true  infection  with  Eberth's  bacillus  has  not 
been  established  in  any  of  the  lower  animals,  although  many  have 
been   used   for  experimental   purposes.     leprosy,    scarlet    fever, 
>ellow  fever,  measles  are  other  diseases  which  inflict  themselves 
upon  mankind,  but  to  which  the  lower  animals  are  apparently  in- 
susceptible.    Some  infections  are  prevalent  among  certain  species 
of  animals,  while  upon  others  they  seem  to  be  without  effect.     As 
an  illustration  of  this  we  may  state  that  anthrax,  while  common 
among  sheep  and  cattle,  is  incapable  of  affecting  most  of   the 
carnivorous  animals.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  nature  some 
animals,  such  as  the  guinea  pig  and  rabbit,  are  not  known  to  suffer 
from  epidemics  of  anthrax,  while  this  disease  can  be  easily  in- 
duced in  these  animals  by  artificial  inoculation.     One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  natural  immunity  is  that  the  toxicogenic  germ 
is  unable  to  multiply  in  the  animal  body.     The  bacillus  pyocyaneus 
is  often  found  upon  the  surface  of  man's  body,  especially  in  the 
axillary  and  inguinal  regions,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  in- 
testines, but  notwithstanding  this  almost  constant  proximity  of 
this  organism,  man  is  but  rarely  injured  by  it,  yet  nevertheless^ 
this  bacillus  produces  a  toxin  to  which  man  is  susceptible.     The 
micrococcus  prodigiosus  is  not  classed  among  the  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, and  yet  experimentation  has  shown  that  its  toxin,  which  ha» 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  growths,  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  man.     It  is  more  than  probable  that   most   of   the 
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saprophytic  bacteria  contain  intracellular  substances  which,  when 
injected  into  animals  in  relatively  large  amounts,  are  capable  of 
causing  death.  The  sarcines  are  usually  regarded  as  altogether 
iaarmless,  but  recent  experiments  in  my  own  laboratory  have 
shown  that  the  intraperitoneal  injection  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
both  the  lemon  and  orange  sarcine  causes  death  in  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits.  It  has  been  found  that  large  amounts  of  the  spores  of 
the  tetanus  bacillus,  when  completely  freed  from  the  toxin,  may  be 
injected  into  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  with  no  further  injury  than 
the  formation  of  a  pocket  of  pus  at  the  place  of  injection,  but  these 
animals  are  highly  susceptible  to  tetanus  toxin,  which  causes  in 
them  the  t>'pical  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  induces  speedy 
death.  The  natural  immimity  possessed  by  some  animals  to 
tetanus  infection  may  be  overcome  by  the  employment  of  mixed 
cultures,  even  when  the  accompanying  micro-organism  is  appar- 
ently altogether  without  effect.  A  like  result  may  be  secured  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  into  the  animal  body  of  certain  chemicals^ 
such  as  lactic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  animals  are  quite 
insusceptible  to  the  toxin,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  infecteil 
with  the  micro-organism.  The  healthy  man  is  relatively  insus- 
ceptible to  tuberculin,  but  is  easily  invaded  by  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  after  becoming  infected  with  the  germ  he  loses  his  suscepti- 
bility to  the  toxin.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  illustrations,  and 
numerous  others  might  be  given,  that  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
micro-organism  to  grow  in  the  animal  body  is  an  important  factor 
in  natural  immunity,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  this  condition. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  alexins,  or  bactericidal  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  played  a  large  part  in  the  establishment  of 
natural  immunity,  but  more  extended  investigation  has  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  blood  serum  of  the  rabbit  has 
relatively  strong  bactericidal  eft'ect  upon  anthrax  bacilli,  and  yet 
this  animal  is  highly  susceptible  to  this  infection.  The  discovery 
of  the  germicidal  action  of  rat's  blood  on  anthrax  bacilli  was  at 
one  time  suggested  by  Behring  as  an  explanation  of  the  relative 
immunity  possessed  by  this  animal  to  anthrax  infection,  but  more 
extended  observation  has  shown  that  the  white  rat  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  anthrax  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  and  yet  the 
bactericidal  action  of  rat's  blood  on  the  anthrax  bacillus  can  be 
demonstrated  not  only  outside  the  animal  body,  but  also  within 
the  organism.  If  anthrax  bacilli  be  mixed  with  rat's  blood  and 
the  mixture  be  injected  into  mice,  the  latter  animals  escape  in- 
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fcction,  but  the  rat  from  which  the  bactericidal  blood  was  obtained 
succumbs  to  infection  with  the  bacillus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adult  dog  is  immune  to  anthrax  infection,  while  the  blood  serum 
of  this  animal  has  no  germicidal  action  on  this  organism ;  and  in- 
deed anthrax  bacilli  grow  abundantly  in  the  blood  serum  of  the 
dog.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  an  animal 
highly  susceptible  to  anthrax  infection,  has  marked  germicidal 
action  on  anthrax  bacilli  outside  the  body,  while  the  blood  of  the 
dog,  an  animal  immune  to  anthrax  infection,  furnishes  a  good 
culture  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  bacillus.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  attempt  to  explain  natural  immunity  solely 
or  even  largely  by  the  bactericidal  properties  of  the  blood  must  be 
abandoned.  However,  1  do  not  claim  that  the  alexins  can  be 
wholly  disregarded  in  the  study  of  this  problem. 

Metschnikoff,  by  a  series  of  most  thorough  and  brilliant  experi- 
ments, has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  natural  immunity  is  to  be  found  in  the  phagocytic 
action  of  certain  cells  within  the  animal  body.  According  to  this 
authority,  phagocytes  consist  of  both  mobile  and  fixed  elements. 
Among  the  former  he  places  the  mono  and  polynuclear  leucocytes 
and  the  so-called  wandering  cells,  while  the  fixed  phagocytes,  or 
macrophags,  consist  of  endothelial  cells,  the  elements  of  spleen 
pulp  and  bone  marrow,  some  connective  tissue  cells,  and  possibly 
certain  nerve  and  muscle  cells.  When  bacteria  are  introduced  into 
a  naturally  immune  animal  they  are  seized  upon  and  devoured  by 
either  the  mobile  or  fixed  phagocytes  or  both.  When  the  micro- 
organism is  introduced  into  a  place  where  there  are  no  phagocytes, 
as.  for  instance,  under  the  skin,  into  the  cornea,  or  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  the  mobile  phagocytes  collect  at  the 
point  of  bacterial  invasion,  engulf  the  bacterial  cells  with  the  aid 
of  their  pseudopodia,  and  then  digest  them  or  in  some  other  way 
deprive  them  of  their  capability  of  harming  the  body.  Even  those 
who  have  produced  the  best  arguments  against  MetschnikoflF's 
doctrine  of  phagocytosis  admit  that  this  phenomenon  is  especially 
observablc  in  animals  which  are  relatively  immune  to  the  invading 
micro-organism,  or  in  other  words,  they  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
natural  immunity  phagocytosis  is  at  least  a  frequently  observed 
phenomenon.  As  has  been  stated,  the  dog  is  insusceptible  to 
anthrax  infection,  and  it  has  been  found  that  when  anthrax  bacilli 
are  injected  under  the  skin  of  this  animal  a  very  energetic 
phagocytosis  takes  place.  Even  spores  are  taken  up  by  the 
pliagocvtes  and  sometimes  they  develop  into  bacilli   within  the 
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phagocyte,  thus  destroying  the  organism  which  has  engulfed 
them ;  but  ordinarily  their  development  is  rendered  impossible  jmi 
their  destruction  finally  accomplished.  The  phenomeiMMi  o€  pha- 
gocytosis can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumpdtfn  tliat  the  phago- 
cyte contains  some  chemical  iihutMii  by  virtue  of  which  it 
destroys  the  capitrred  micro-organism.  What  this  chemical  com- 
pound is,  or  whether  it  is  the  same  in  all  phagocytes  or  not,  we 
cannot  at  present  determine.  All  phagocytes  contain  nucleic 
acid,  and  the  germicidal  properties  of  this  have  been  abundantly 
demonstrated,  but  whether  or  not  there  may  be  other  and  more 
powerful  bacteriological  agents  in  certain  phagocytes  we  have  no 
means  at  present  of  knowing.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  or  not 
the  germicidal  substance  contained  in  the  leucocytes  is  a  secretion 
of  these  organisms  or  a  disintegration  product.  It  is  possible  that 
a  blood  which  furnishes  a  highly  bactericidal  serum  on  the  disin- 
tegration of  its  leucocytes  outside  of  the  body,  gives  off  but  little 
or  no  germicidal  substance  to  the  plasma  in  the  living  body.  It  is 
probable  that  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  certain  animals  dis- 
integrate more  rapidly  when  removed  from  the  body  than  happens 
to  the  leucocytes  of  other  animals.  In  instances  of  the  first  kind 
we  would  expect  to  find  a  blood  serum  possessed  of  marked  germi- 
cidal properties,  while  in  cases  of  the  second  kind  the  serum  might 
be  quite  devoid  of  bactericidal  action.  Again,  it  is  possible  that 
the  phagocytes  in  the  blood  of  one  animal  may  retain  their  germi- 
cidal constituents  longer  than  the  phagocytes  in  the  blood  of  other 
animals  do.  In  the  serum  of  a  blood  of  the  first  kind  we  would 
not  expect  to  find  a  large  amount  of  germicidal  substance,  and  yet 
within  the  body  the  phagocytes  of  this  animal  may  be  very  effec- 
tive in  the  destruction  of  germs ;  more  than  are  those  in  the  blood 
of  an  animal  whose  serum  is  rich  in  germicidal  substances. 

That  bacteria  may  retain  their  vitality  after  being  taken  into  the 
phagocyte  has  been  demonstrated  by  injecting  phagocytes  contain- 
ing bacilli  into  susceptible  animals  and  thus  inducing  infection. 
When  phagocytes  containing  bacteria  are  removed  from  the  body 
the  phagocytes  die,  and  some  of  the  contained  bacteria  demon- 
strate their  retention  of  life  by  growth  and  multiplication.  It 
sometimes  happens  within  the  body  that  the  bacterium  proves  too 
powerful  an  opponent  and  the  phagocyte  is  destroyed.  This  con- 
dition can  be  brought  about  by  the  employment  of  a  highly  viru- 
lent culture  or  by  placing  the  animal  after  inoculation  under  un- 
favorable conditions.  For  instance,  Pasteur  and  Jubert  demon- 
strated that  while  the  chicken  is  naturally  immune  to  anthrax. 
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susceptibility  may  be  secured  by  keeping  the  inoculated  animal  at 
a  low  temperature  under  the  unfavorable  influence  of  which 
normal  phagocytic  action  is  not  possible. 

There  is  another  chemical  process  in  the  phenomenon  of  pha- 
gocytosis which  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  phagocytes 
are  attracted  by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  certain  sub- 
stances and  repelled  by  others.  This  is  known  as  chemotaxis, 
which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  In  other  words,  a  for- 
eign substance  introduced  into  the  animal  body  may  attract  pha- 
gocytes or  it  may  repel  them.  In  the  former  instance  the  phago- 
cytes will  gather  in  large  numbers  about  the  foreign  substance 
introduced  into  the  body,  and  phagocytic  action  will  be  most 
marked.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  factor  in  natural  im- 
munity, so  far  as  the  action  of  the  blood  of  the  body  on  the  invad- 
ing organism  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  natural  immunity 
chemotaxis  is  positive,  and  the  more  marked  the  natural  immunity 
is,  the  stronger  is  the  chemotaxis.  It  should  be  understood  that 
in  making  this  statement  I  have  reference  only  to  natural  im- 
munity against  infection  and  that  I  do  not  include  in  this  statement 
my  opinion  in  regard  to  natural  immunity  against  toxins. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  plasmolysis  is  an  important  factor  in 
natural  immunity.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  removal  of 
bacteria  from  one  medium  into  another  containing  slightly  more 
or  less  of  certain  mineral  constituents  may  be  followed  by  the 
death  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  micro-organisms.  Bacteria 
consist  of  cell  walls  with  contents.  Diffusion  through  the  cell 
wall  is  constantly  taking  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  By 
altering  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  medium,  an  osmosis  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  bacterium  will  result.  The  removal  of  the 
bacterial  cell  from  an  isotonic  medium  to  one  which  is  either  hypo- 
tonic or  hypertonic  leads  to  greater  or  less  injury  to  the  cell. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  my  subject  I  may  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  most  important  factors  in  natural  immunity  to  bac- 
terial infection  are  the  following : 

( 1 )  Inability  on  the  part  of  the  micro-organism  to  multiply  in 
the  animal  body. 

(2)  The  destructive  action  of  the  phagocytes  on  the  invading 
micro-organism. 

(3)  Plasmolysis,  or  the  destruction  of  the  invading  cell  on 
account  of  the  composition  of  the  new  medium  in  which  it  finds 
itself  placed. 
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NATURAL  IMMUNITY — EHRLICH's  THEORY. 

The  subject  of  natural  immunity  to  toxins  is  one  of  quite  as 
much  interest  as  that  which  we  have  been  discussing.  Instances 
of  insusceptibility  to  powerful  poisons  have  long  been  known,  and 
have  formed  the  subject  matter  of  much  theoretical  discussion. 
For  instance,  hogs  can  eat  large  amounts  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
with  impunity,  and  certain  insects  not  only  live  but  apparently 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  formaldehyde. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  vertebrates  are  highly  resistant  to  the 
most  potent  venom  of  snakes.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  mon- 
goose and  hedgehog.  Many  birds,  including  the  barnyard  fowl, 
are  insusceptible  to  the  tetanus  toxin.  A  generally  accepted  ex- 
j)Ianation  of  natural  immunity  to  toxins  is  that  offered  by  Ehrlich's 
theory.  This  author  holds  that  in  order  for  a  substance  to  be 
toxic  to  the  animal  organism  the  latter  must  contain  cells,  the 
molecules  of  which  furnish  side  chains  capable  of  forming  chemi- 
cal compounds  with  the  toxin.  When  the  toxin  is  not  capable  of 
forming  a  chemical  combination  with  some  constituent  of  the  cell 
it  has  no  poisonous  action  on  that  animal.  Some  bacterial 
toxins,  such  as  that  of  tetanus,  form  a  destructive  combination 
with  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system,  while  others  prob- 
ably form  similar  compounds  with  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
According  to  Ehrlich,  natural  immunity  to  toxins  is  due  to  the 
failure  to  form  combinations  in  the  animal  body  which  are  de- 
structive to  some  of  its  cellular  elements. 

The  study  of  acquired  immunity  has  furnished  the  bacteriologist 
a  rich  field  for  research.  Early  in  his  development  man  must 
have  observed  that  one  attack  of  certain  diseases  gave  to  those 
who  recovered  more  or  less  permanent  immunity  to  that  disease. 
The  Chinese  recognized  this  fact  many  centuries  ago,  so  far  as 
smallpox  is  concerned,  and  this  led  to  their  practice  of  inoculation 
for  this  disease.  This  custom  probably  spread  from  the  Orient 
through  Tartar  tribes ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Turkey.  The  next  step  made  in  the  study  of  ac- 
quired immunity  was  the  discovery  of  vaccination  for  smallpox 
by  Edward  Jenner,  but  inasmuch  as  up  to  that  time  the  specific 
bacteria  remained  unknown,  the  philosophy  of  vaccination  could 
not  be  investigated.  The  scientific  study  of  acquired  immunity 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  early  investigations  of  Pasteur,  who 
in  1880  discovered  that  inoculations  with  non-virulent  cultures  of 
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chicken  cholera  gave  immunity  to  subsequent  inoculations  with  a 
virulent  culture  of  this  micro-organism.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1877 
Pasteur  observed  that  susceptible  animals  inoculated  with  cultures 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus  mixed  with  other  bacteria  did  not  acquire 
the  disease.  This  discovery,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  others.  It  may  be  well  to  proceed  in  the  discussion  of 
acquired  immunity  by  considering  the  different  agents  employed 
in  securing  this  condition.  These  are  as  fcJlows :  ( i )  By  treat- 
ment with  attenuated  cultures  of  the  germ  of  the  disease.  (2) 
By  the  emploj-ment  of  sterilized  cultures  of  the  specific  micro- 
organism, or  by  the  use  of  toxins.  (3)  By  treating  the  animal 
with  cultures  of  the  specific  micro-organism  mixed  with  the  other 
bacteria;  or  by  the  employment  of  mixed  cultures,  in  which  the 
specific  micro-organism  is  present. 

Pasteur  found  in  some  of  his  earlier  experiments  that  when  the 
bacillus  of  chicken  cholera  is  grown  on  artificial  culture  media 
through  successive  generations  it  gradually  loses  its  virulence  and 
finally  reaches  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  inducing- 
the  disease  in  susceptible  animals.  Then  he  found  that  animals 
treated  with  these  non-virulent  cultures  and  subsequently  inocu- 
lated with  virulent  cultures  remained  uninfected.  With  the 
anthrax  bacillus  it  was  found  that  there  is  no  loss  of  virulence  in 
successive  growths  on  artificial  media.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  some  other  means  of  robbing  this  organism  of  its- 
virulence.  Pasteur  found  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  sev- 
eral ways,  the  most  important  of  which  were:  (i)  Growth  at 
relatively  high  temperatures,  and  (2)  Growth  in  culture  media 
containing  small  amounts  of  certain  antiseptics,  such  as  carbolic 
acid.  By  both  of  these  methods  he  was  able  to  secure  vaccines 
which  were  found  to  give  temporary  immunity,  notably  for  an- 
thrax, but  the  immunity  secured  in  this  way  is  in  most  instances, 
at  least,  of  relatively  short  duration,  and  this  method  cannot  be- 
said  to  be  altogether  successful.  It  is  true  that  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  may  be  protected  from  a  prevailing  epidemic  in  this  way, 
btit  revaccination  must  be  frequently  practiced,  and  there  is  always 
danger  unless  great  care  is  exercised  of  not  sufficiently  reducing 
the  virulence  of  the  germ,  and  epidemics  have  even  been  extended* 
by  the  employment  of  imperfectly  prepared  vaccines. 

Attempts  to  secure  immunity  by  the  employment  of  sterilized 
cultures  were  probably  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
imiTiunity  to  the  venom  of  snakes  may  be  obtained  by  frequent 
successive  injections  of  non-fatal  doses.     As  early  as  i885  Sewalb 
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immunized  pigeons  to  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  soon 
thereafter  Salmon  and  Smith  immunized  animals  to  the  bacillus- 
of  hog-cholera  by  successive  treatments  with  sterilized  cultures  of 
the  bacillus  of  this  disease.  The  later  and  more  complete  re- 
searches of  Ehrlich  with  abrin  and  ricin  gave  great  impetus  to 
study  along  these  lines,  and  time  cannot  be  given  to  even  an  enum- 
eration of  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  immunity 
by  treatment  with  sterilized  cultures.  A  certain  degree  of  immu- 
nity to  some  of  the  infectious  diseases  may  be  secured  by  previous 
treatment  of  the  animal  with  substances  of  non-bacterial  origin. 
The  first  hint  that  this  might  be  accomplished  was  offered  by 
Wooldridge,  who  reported  that  he  had  secured  immunity  against 
anthrax  by  previous  treatment  of  the  animals  with  extracts  of 
testicles  and  thymus  glands.  Although  subsequent  investigations 
have  not  fully  confirmed  this  statement,  they  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  many  interesting  facts.  It  has  been  found  that  at  least 
temporary  immunity  against  infection  may  be  secured  by  previous 
treatment  of  the  animal  with  normal  blood  serum,  nucleinic  acid, 
bouillon,  or  even  physiological  salt  solution.  In  accordance  with 
the  phagocytic  doctrine  of  Metschnikoff,  it  is  supposed  that  these 
substances  of  non-bacterial  origin  give  temporary  immunity  on  ac- 
count of  the  phagocytosis  which  they  induce.  Temporary  immu- 
nity against  some  of  the  most  virulent  bacteria  may  be  secured  in 
this  manner.  Some  years  ago  I  immunized  rabbits  to  a  most 
virulent  culture  of  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  by  previous  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  yeast  nucleinic  acid.  This  form  of  secur- 
ing immunity  is  more  easily  demonstrated  by  peritoneal  inocula- 
tion than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  possible  that  the  injection  of  the 
preventive  substance  leads  to  more  or  less  phagolysis  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  the  peritoneal  fluid  becomes  unusually  rich  in  bacteri- 
cidal substances,  which  results  from  the  disintegration  of  the  pha- 
gocytes. Metschnikoff  suggests  that  the  phagolysis  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  the  preventive  solution  is  the  active  agent  in  caus- 
ing the  accumulation  of  the  phagocytes  at  the  place  where  the  pha- 
golysis has  occurred.  For  instance,  if  beef  tea  is  introduced  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig,  phagocytes  collect  in  this 
locality  and  undergo  disintegration  whereby  the  fluid  content  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  becomes  rich  in  dissolved  bactericidal  sub- 
stances. Subsequently  when  the  bacteria  are  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  -cavity  many  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the  soluble 
germicidal  substances,  and  those  that  escape  this  action  are  seized 
i^pon  by  the  incoming  phagocvies.     If  a  drop  of  the  peritoneal 
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fluid  be  examined  at  this  time  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the 
bacteria  have  met  with  extracellular  death,  while  others  are  en- 
gulfed in  the  phagoc3rtes. 

When  the  animals  are  immunized  by  successive  treatments  with 
a  micro-organism  or  its  products,  the  blood  serum,  or  other  fluids 
obtained  from  the  body  acquire  either  bactericidal  or  antitoxic 
properties.  In  some  instances  the  immunit\'  secured  is  whfrfly 
antibacterial,  while  in  others  it  is  antitoxic.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  the  production  of  artificial  immunity  we  may  expect  to  find 
marked  differences,  depending  upon  the  micro-organism  used  and 
the  kind  of  animal  immunized.  The  bactericidal  properties  pos- 
sessed by  the  fluids  of  the  body  of  the  immunized  animal  can 
manifest  themselves  only  by  an  inhibitory  action  on  the  growth  of 
the  germ  or  by  partially  depriving  it  of  its  capabilit>'  of  Irberating 
toxins.  Early  in  his  investigations  on  this  subject  Metschnikoflf 
found  that  the  anthrax  bacilli  grown  on  the  blood  serum  of  sheep 
immunized  to  this  disease  are  without  effect  upon  rabbits,  but  are 
still  possessed  of  enough  vitality  to  induce  fatal  anthrax  in  mice. 
This  indicates  that  there  is  something  in  the  blood  serum  of  the 
immunized  sheep  which  reduces  the  virulence  of  the  anthrax  bacil- 
lus. In  some  instances  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  immune  serum 
manifests  itself  by  depriving  the  bacterium  of  its  ability  to  produce 
certain  of  its  characteristic  products.  Thus,  Charrin  and  Rogers 
found  that  when  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  is  grown  in  the  blood 
serum  of  animals  immunized  to  this  micro-organism  it  no  longer 
produces  its  characteristic  coloring  matter.  The  inhibitory  action 
of  the  body  fluids  may  not  be  permanent,  and  when  the  bacillus  is 
removed  from  their  direct  influence  it  mav  recover  all  of  its  ordi- 
nary  virulence.  Bordet  found  that  when  streptococci  grown  in 
the  serum  of  immunized  horses  were  completely  freed  from  this 
medium  they  are  as  vinilent  as  those  developed  in  the  blood  serum 
of  an  unvaccinated  horse,  and  Rogers  observed  that  *the  same 
organisms  grow  well  in  the  serum  of  immunized  rabbits,  but  when 
thus  grown  and  injected  into  other  animals  along  with  some  of 
the  immune  serum,  they  induce  only  a  temporary  local  disturbance. 
Next  he  inoculated  rabbits  with  normal  streptococci  placed  in  the 
blood  serum  of  immunized  animals  and  found  that  the  rabbits 
treated  with  this  mixture  remained  well,  while  those  in  which  the 
streptococci  and  the  serum  were  injected  on  different  parts  of  the 
bodv  succumbed  to  the  infection. 

The  phenomenon  of  agglutination  is  a  manifestation  of  the  in- 
iiiitorv  action  of  the  sera  of  immunized  animals  orutheir  homo- 
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logQus  bacteria.  The  fact  that  there  may  be  immunity  without 
agglutination,  and  vice  versa,  is  no  proof  that  this  phenomenon  is 
not  a  result  of  the  inhibitory  action  in  those  cases  in  which  it  does 
occur.  It  should  be  understood  that  agglutination  is  only  one  of 
various  indications  that  the  body  juices  of  immunized  animals  rob 
their  homologous  bacteria  in  part  of  their  virulence.  Why  ag- 
glutination does  not  take  place  in  all  instances  we  are  not  as 
vet  able  to  determine,  but  when  it  does  occur  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  blood  of  the  immunized  animal  has  some  effect  upon  the 
growth  and  virulence  of  the  micro-organism.  It  is  true,  as 
Metschnikoff  has  pointed  out,  that  agglutination  is  not  always  ob- 
served and  that  there  are  immunized  animals  which  furnish  sera 
in  which  the  homologous  bacteria  grow  quite  normally,  but  this 
observation  does  not  overthrow  the  fact  that  the  agglutination  is 
an  evidence  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  sera  of  immunized 
animals  on  the  bacteria  to  which  such  animals  have  been  im- 
munized. 

The  bacteriolytic  effect  is  the  most  marked  form  of  bactericidal 
action  that  has  been  observed  in  the  body  juices  of  artificially 
immunized  animals.  When  the  blood  serum  completely  dissolves 
its  homologous  bacterium  it  so  completely  destroys  it  that  it  no 
longer  has  infectious  or  toxic  properties.  It  has  been  shown  quite 
positively  that  agglutinins  and  lysins  are  not  identical,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  they  represent  the  products  of  different 
stages  reached  in  the  process  of  immunization.  A  given  blood 
serum  may  have  an  agglutinating  action  and  be  without  bacte- 
riolytic effect,  or  vice  versa,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pos- 
session of  either  one  of  these  properties  by  the  body  juices  mili- 
tates against  the  growth  of  the  infective  agent  and  consequently 
each  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  artificial 
immunity. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  anti-infectious  substances  in 
the  production  of  artificial  immunity  is  one  concerning  which  at 
present  we  do  but  little  more  than  theorize.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  by  successive  injections 
of  the  micro-organism  or  its  products  the  leucocytes  are  stimu- 
lated to  increased  secretion  of  germicidal  substances.  Metsch- 
nikoff claims  that  it  is  a  general  rule  that  phagocytosis  is  more 
pronounced  in  immunized  animals  than  in  those  not  immunized. 
He  states  that  when  a  micro-organism  is  injected  into  an  animal 
which  has  been  immunized  to  this  germ,  the  phagocytes  of  the 
animal  take  up  the  invader  more  promptly  than  is  done  when 
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susceptible  animals  are  inoculated  with  the  same  germ.  That  pha- 
gocytosis is  more  marked  in  immunized  animals  is  shown  by  in- 
troducing the  micro-organism  in  localities  ordinarily  free  from 
phagocytes,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.  When  this  experiment  is  made  the  phago- 
cytes collect  at  the  point  of  inoculation  very  much  as  they  do  in  an 
animal  possessed  of  natural  immunity,  and  there  they  devour  the 
invading  micro-organism.  The  probabilities  certainly  are  that 
the  bactericidal  substances  found  in  the  serum  of  immunized  ani- 
mals originate  in  the  phagocytes,  whose  capability  of  secreting 
these  substances  is  heightened  by  the  process  of  immunization. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  phagolysis  also  plays  a  part  in  increas- 
ing the  anti-infectious  properties  of  the  body  juices  of  immunized 
animals. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  immunity  to  bacterial  toxins. 
According  to  Ehrlich.  we  are  to  consider  that  certain  cells  of  the 
animal  body  consist  of  a  nucleus  which  he  designates  as  a  special 
executive  center  from  which  there  radiate  many  side  chains.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  is  a  chemical  and  not  a  morphological 
conception  of  the  cell.  These  side  chains  physiologically  are  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  nutrition.  Nutritive  substances  brought 
to  the  cells  by  blood  or  lymph  can  be  utilized  in  its  nutrition  only 
after  thev  have  entered  into  combination  with  one  or  more  of 
the  side  chains.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these  side  chains 
combine  with  carbohydrates,  others  seize  upon  proteids,  and  still 
others  may  fasten  themselves  to  molecules  of  fat.  In  this  way  all 
serve  in  securing  nutritive  material  for  the  growth,  repair  or  re- 
production of  the  cell.  It  is  also  possible  that  certain  pharmaco- 
logical agents  act  upon  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  by  virtue 
of  combinations  effected  by  these  cellular  side  chains.  Now  in 
order  for  any  substance  to  be  poisonous  to  a  given  animal,  there 
must  be  in  the  body  of  that  animal  cells  with  side  chains  capable 
of  combining  with  the  substance.  A  body  which  is  unable  to 
effect  a  combination  with  any  animal  tissue  cannot  be  poisonous. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  any  cells  possess  side  chains  especially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  poisons,  but  it  is  possible 
that  certain  atomic  groups  which  ordinarily  are  concerned  in  se- 
curing nutritive  material  for  the  cell  may  combine  with  substances 
which  are  capable  of  bringing  about  cellular  destruction.  On  ac- 
count of  the  close  chemical  resemblance  between  the  bacterial 
toxins  and  certain  food  principles,  notably  those  proteid  in  char- 
acter, this  supposition  seems  quite  plausible.     In  the  first  place. 
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then,  we  may  sa>'^  that  the  body  cells  must  possess  toxophile  side 
chains.  By  this  we  mean  that  in  the  molecular  construction  of 
certain  constituents  of  the  cell  there  are  groups  of  atoms  which 
may  combine  with  bacterial  toxins.  Both  the  toxophile  groups  of 
the  cell  and  the  cytophile  groups  of  the  toxin  may  be  designated 
as  haptophorous  bodies.  This  means  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  these 
groups  that  the  toxin  enters  into  combination  with  certain  mole- 
cules within  the  cell.  However,  the  toxin  is  possessed  not  only  of 
a  haptophorous,  but  also  of  a  toxophorous  group,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  latter  that  injury  to  the  cell  may  be  accomplished. 
The  ordinary  nutritive  substances  must,  according  to  this  theory, 
possess  cytophile  haptophorous  side  chains,  but  they  do  not  con- 
tain toxophorous  elements.  Now  when  a  small  amount  of  bac- 
terial toxin  is  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal  by 
virtue  of  its  haptophorous  group  it  combines  with  some  cell  in  the 
body.  Whether  it  causes  a  destruction  of  that  cell  depends  upon 
the  immediate  injury  done  by  this  combination.  If  the  toxin  be 
introduced  in  sufficiently  large  quantity  it  may  completely  destroy 
the  cell,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  be  destroyed,  death  will 
result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  toxin  introduced  be 
relatively  small  and  the  number  of  toxophile  groups  in  the  cell 
used  up  in  the  combination  be  also  small,  the  cell  soon  recovers 
from  the  slight  injury  done  by  it,  but  recovers  deprived  of  the  side 
chain  which  has  combined  with  the  toxin.  Feeling  this  loss,  and 
needing  this  side  chain  in  order  to  supply  itself  with  nutritive 
material,  the  cell  throws  out  a  new  side  chain,  and  when  stimu- 
lated by  frequent  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  toxin  it  finally 
not  only  makes  good  the  loss  with  which  it  has  met,  but  also 
throws  out  more  side  chains  than  it  can  possibly  use.  In  other 
words,  the  over- stimulated  cell  secretes,  as  it  were,  toxophile 
groups,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  case  of  tissue  stimulation, 
the  process  continues  to  a  point  of  over-compensation.  Finally 
the  excess  of  toxophile  groups  thrown  out  by  the  cell  becomes  so 
great  that  many  of  them  are  cast  off  into  the  blood,  lymph  and 
other  fluids  of  the  body.  These  cast-off  toxophile  groups  consti- 
tute the  antitoxin.  Now  if  a  toxin  be  introduced  into  the  body  of 
an  animal  whose  blood  and  lymph  are  filled  with  loose  toxophile 
groups,  the  toxin  is  neutralized  by  these  detached  side  chains  and 
the  cell  escapes  injury  altogether.  In  this  way  Ehrlich  accounts 
for  the  formation  of  antitoxins  and  the  production  of  toxin  im- 
munitv.  If  the  blood  serum  of  an  immunized  animal  be  injected 
into  a  non-immune  animal  and  the  latter  be  treated  with  the  homo- 
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logous  toxin,  the  poison  thus  introduced  combines  with  the  anti- 
toxin dissolved  in  the  body  juices,  and  the  cells  of  the  animal  thus 
treated  wholly  escape  any  injurious  effect. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  given  that  according 
to  Ehrlich's  theory,  antitoxins  are  not  modified  toxins,  but  are  the 
products  of  certain  cells  of  the  animal  body,  and  are  produced  by 
the  stimulation  of  these  cells  by  the  toxin.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
antitoxins  have  their  origin  in  the  toxin  molecule,  Ehrlich's  theory 
will  be  overthrown.  The  evidence  against  the  theory  that  anti- 
toxins are  modified  toxins  is  well  nigh  conclusive,  and  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  The  taking  of  large  quantities  of  blood,  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  contents  of  the  body,  from  immunized  ani- 
mals at  intervals  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  animal  to 
recover  to  such  an  extent  that  its  life  is  not  seriously  impaired 
does  not  diminish  the  immunity  of  this  animal  as  markedly  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  antitoxin  was  a  modified  toxin,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  former  could  not  be  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  employed  in  immunizing  the  animal.  Again,  if  an  im- 
munized animal  be  bled  to  death  and  its  vascular  system  be  washed 
with  physiological  salt  solution  until  all  the  blood  that  can  possibly 
be  washed  out  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  still  that  infusions  of 
certain  tissues  of  this  animal  contain  antitoxin.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  granted  that  the  tissues  may  retain  some  of  the  modified 
toxin  in  the  form  of  antitoxin  after  the  most  thorough  washing- 
out  of  the  vascular  system.  Still  another  indication  that  anti- 
toxin is  not  modified  toxin  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
01  antitoxin  obtained  is  not  always,  at  least,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  toxin  used  in  the  production  of  the  immunity,  as 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  antitoxin  originated  in  the 
toxin.  Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  antitoxin  comes 
from  the  toxin  the  amount  of  the  former  produced  could  never  be 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  latter  used  in  its  production ;  or  in 
other  words,  a  part  can  never  be  greater  than  the  whole. 

The  brilliant  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria  by  the  use  of  its  specific  antitoxin  have  led  to  a  wide 
range  of  experimentation  with  the  hope  of  securing  similar  results 
in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases,  but  so  far  no  great  success  has 
attended  these  efforts.  However,  we  must  not  be  discouraged, 
because,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  bacterial  toxin  has  been  ob- 
tained in  a  condition  which  even  approximates  chemical  purity. 
Undoubtedly  work  along  this  line  will  be  pushed,  and  valuable 
contributions  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.     Whether  or 
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not  we  will  ever  secure  au  anti-bacterial  serum  of  value  remains  for 
future  investigations  to  determine.  Encouraged  by  the  past,  and 
hopeful  for  the  future,  scientific  medical  men  will  continue  in  their 
untiring  search  for  means  necessary  to  prevent  and  to  cure  dis- 
ease.— ^"Indiana  Medical  Journal,"  June,  1902. 
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Here  is  a  tangle  for  you  to  straighten  out.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  article  may  not  know  how  to  spell,  but  he  does  know 
what  tobacco  does  for  folks.  I  wish  every  one  of  my  boys  would 
write  this  out,  spelling  all  the  words  correctly,  and  "do  the  sum'* 
to  see  if  the  answer  $1,338.54  is  correct.  Captain  Mary. 

I  hav  of  lait  got  at  sum  stubbun  fax  and  iiggers.  2  siggars  a 
day,  costing  only  a  nikkle  eech,  for  20  years  at  ist  Site  appeers  to 
Bee  a  smol  matter.  Let  us  figger  the  cost.  10  sents  daly  for  365 
daze  reeches  the  sum  ov  $36.50.  We  will  not  rekkon  interrist  the 
first  yeer,  but  the  interrist  on  $36.50  for  19  yeers  at  6  purr  sent  is 
$73.92,  and  the  Totle  ov  prinsipple  and  interrist  at  6  Purr  sent, 
kompounded  yeerly,  at  the  end  ov  20  yeers  maiks  the  neet  little 
Sum  ov  $1,338.54.  That  izzn't  a  great  deel  but  it  wood  Bi  200 
barrils  ov  good  flower,  and  in  Sum  sekshuns  ov  the  kuntry  wood 
maik  wun  tlie  oaner  ov  a  good  farm,  with  houce,  bam,  wel,  siss- 
tern,  froot  treeze  and  wood-lot  on  it,  possibly  a  jurzy  cow  and  sum 
Uther  niknax  throne  into  the  bargin.  But  my  expeeryunce  has 
tot  me  that  fax  and  figgers  prodoose  but  a  Slite  impresshun  on 
wun  who  has  fully  dessided  to  maik  bacon  ov  his  Branes  bi  turn* 
ing  his  mouth  into  a  smoak-houce.  He  communly  prefnrs  the  hi 
and  eggvalid  priwylige  ov  bloin  smoak  thru  his  noze  to  having 
enny  uther  erthly  pozeshun. — "National  Advocate. 
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By  H.  M.  Bracken,  M.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  St.  Paul. 


We  often  hear  the  sentiment  expressed  that  "the  function  of  the 
physician  primarily  is  to  cure  people.*'  Rather  let  us  assume  that 
to  prevent  disease  is  even  better  than  to  "cure  people." 

Preventive  medicine  is  constantly  receiving  increased  attention. 
It  is  not  ihe  medical  education  of  medical  men  that  will  bring 
about  the  greatest  advancement  in  preventive  medicine,  but  rather 
the  education  of  medical  men  alone  the  lines  of  dealing  with  well 
recognized  facts  as  to  the  control  of  prez'entable  diseases  that  will 
produce  the  greatest  good. 

Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  physician  who  is  acting  as  health 
officer  in  a  village  or  city  is  handicapped  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  the  ignorant  opposition  of  the  laity  and  the  commercial 
opposition  of  certain  of  his  brother  practitioners.  The  former 
should  be  overcome  by  the  united  effort  of  the  medical  profession 
to  educate  the  people  as  to  the  actual  needs  in  connection  with 
isolation,  disinfection,  and  quarantine.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished through  local  sanitary  organizations  which  should  be 
made  up  of  the  prominent  people  (including  women)  in  every  vil- 
lage and  city.  Such  organizations  may  be  under  the  name  of 
civic  league,  improvement  association,  or  such  other  title  as  a 
given  place  may  choose.  Of  course,  physicians,  physicians' 
wives,  and  school  teachers  should  be  active  members  of  such  an 
organization. 

If  the  people  understand  the  cause  of  the  various  communi- 
cable diseases,  the  manner  in  which  these  causes  are  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  means  to  be  used  to  prevent 
such  transmission,  the  work  of  the  medical  profession  will  be  made 
easy  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  continued  opposition  to  the 
health  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  those  unprinci- 
pled physicians  who  try  to  make  professional  capital  through  sid- 

*Read  at  the  eleyentb  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Madl- 
cal  Association  at  Owatonna,  Aug.  7,  1902. 
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tag  with  the  quarantined  individuals  in  their  opposition  to  sanitary 
requirements. 

In  addition  to  educating  the  laity  in  villages  and  cities  along 
sanitary  lines,  thus  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  preventable  dis- 
eases from  such  places,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  sanitary  edu- 
cational work  to  the  country  districts.  Here  a  somewhat  different 
plan  will  have  to  be  followed  so  far  as  the  laity  is  concerned,  for 
the  people  are  scattered.  Still  further,  the  sanitary  demands  are 
more  easily  fulfilled  in  the  covmtry  districts,  for,  with  a  scattered 
population,  the  danger  of  spreading  infectious  diseases  is  much 
less  than  that  existing  in  villages  and  cities.  For  example,  if 
diphtheria  should  appear  in  a  family  in  the  country  the  disease 
should  be  easily  limited  to  the  one  family,  provided  it  is  recog- 
nized early,  for  there  need  be  no  direct  communication  between 
those  who  are  hosts  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  the  people  who 
are  germ-free  in  the  surrounding  country.  Such  isolation  of  all 
hosts  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  a  village  or  city  is  sometimes 
secured  only  with  great  watchfulness. 

Sanitation  in  the  country  districts  can  be  greatly  aided  through 
the  township  officials,  who  should  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  matters  pertaining  to  infectious  diseases,  and  there  should  be  a 
close  association  of  such  officials  with  intelligent  county  and  State 
sanitary  officials.  As  yet  the  intelligent  county  sanitary  official 
can  hardlv  be  said  to  have  an  existence  in  this  State.  A  bill 
passed  by  the  L^islature  of  1901  provided  for  a  county  health 
officer,  but  made  little  provision  for  him  to  exercise  intelligent 
authoritv. 

There  is  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  sanitary  advisor 
between  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  township  officials.  It 
too  often  happens,  therefore,  that  when  sanitary  problems  present 
themselves  in  country  districts  no  effort  is  made  to  dispose  of  them 
until  the  conditions  demanding  attention  become  widespread  and 
alarming. 

Every  county  should  have  an  intelligent  medical  health  crfficer. 
Such  officers  should  be  men  of  ability,  with  a  good  standing  in 
their  profession.  They  should  be  able  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  should  receive  reason- 
able compensation  for  their  services.  Tliey  should  be  worthy  of 
their  hire,  looking  at  the  matter  both  from  the  sanitary  and  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  for  through  their  efforts  lives  are  saved, 
and  at  the  same  time  expenses  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
both  for  individuals  and  for  tlie  county.     As  a  money  investment 
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a  county  health  <^cer,  if  he  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  at  the 
same  time  conscientious  and  thoroughly  honest  in  his  dealings^ 
should  be  an  important  element  in  every  county  in  this  State. 

With  such  organizations  as  now  eicist  and  should  exist,  as  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  paper,  the  sanitary  machinery 
should  be  in  perfect  working  order ;  in  country  districts  the  town- 
ship and  the  covmty  health  officers  should  work  together ;  in  vil- 
lages and  cities  the  sanitary  organizations  and  the  health  officers 
should  work  together;  while  all  of  these  organizations  should  join 
hands  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  throughout  the  entire  State. 

To  bring  about  this  latter  proposition  nothing  can  be  of  more 
value  than  the  Minnesota  State  Sanitary  Association  that  was 
organized  last  January.  This  should  have  among  its  members 
every  health  officer  throughout  the  State,  as  also  a  strong  repre- 
sentation from  the  laity  ^nd  the  various  professions. 

This  Sanitary  Conference  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  for  this  year  to  urge  local  authorities  to  send  health 
officers  to  this  Association,  paying  their  expenses  while  in  attend- 
ance. 

To  place  the  sanitary  machinery,  outlined  above,  in  thorough 
working  order  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  revision  of  our 
present  sanitary  laws.  Here  it  is  that  a  quotation  taken  from  the 
"Philadelphia  Medical  Journal''  of  recent  date,  is  apropos :  "Pre- 
ventive medicine  and  hygiene  often  need  the  aid  of  doctors  in 
politics.'^  I  hope  all  assembled  here  to-day  will  use  their  influence 
with  their  respective  Representatives  and  Senators  to  secure  the 
passage  of  such  sanitary  laws  next  winter  as  will  make  this  a 
model  State  as  bearing  upon  these  questions. 

In  summing  up,  these  propositions  are  before  us : 

1.  In  dealing  with  sanitary  problems  the  physician  should  be  a 
leader. 

2.  In  villages  and  cities  there  should  be  sanitary  organizations 
having  in  their  membership  lay  representatives  as  well  as  phy- 
sicians. 

3.  In  country  districts  the  sanitary  problems  should  be  under 
the  strict  supervision  of  a  county  health  officer  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  various  township  health  officials  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

4.  The  county  health  officer  should  be  a  physician  of  good 
standing  among  his  fellow  practitioners,  and  should  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  rendered. 
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5.  The  Minnesota  State  Sanitary  Association  should  have  full 
representation  from  the  various  county,  city,  and  village  organi- 
zations.— From  **The  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal,"  October,  1902. 


SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES.* 


A  meeting  of  the  combined  sections  of  sanitary  science  and  of 
engineering  and  architecture  was  hdd  September  26th,  with 
Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  in  the  chair,  for  the  discussion 
cf  the  subject  of  '* Sanatoria,"  of  which  several  important  papers 
treated,  and  respecting  which  oral  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  Cooper  Pattin,  from  the  municipal.  Dr.  Moritz  from  a  chemi- 
cal, and  by  Dr.  F.  Milson  Rhodes  from  a  general  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Scurfield  (Sunderland)  also  presented  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  employment  of  consumptives  after  successful  treat- 
ment in  sanatoria.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, which  included  Dr.  Nocard  (Academic  de  Medecine,  Paris), 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  French  Government,  and  many  other 
medical  men. 

Dr.  MiLSOM  Rhodes  (Didsbury,  Manchester)  said  the  advo- 
cates of  sanatoria  should  be  able  to  show  a  good  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them  and  prove  to  the  ratepayers  that  they  were 
not  mere  fads  for  spending  money.  The  slum  was  the  breeding 
ground  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  There  were  two  districts  in 
Manchester  in  which  there  happened  to  be  the  same  number  of 
deaths — ^469  in  each — in  a  given  period.  In  one  there  was  a 
population  of  135,000  and  in  the  other  244,000.  That  proved  that 
it  was  the  overcrowded  slum  that  was  responsible  for  the  high 
death  rate.  The  provision  of  sanatoria  would  effect  a  saving  to 
the  nation.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  multiplication  of  sana- 
toria,  but  wnat  he  would  most  like  to  see  was  that  every  man's 
house  should  become  a  sanatorium  itself. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  subsequently  read  his  paper  on 

'Sanitary  Congress  at  Manchester.  Eng.,  Sept.  26,  1902.— Prom  the  "Sur- 
▼eyor  and  Municipal  Engineer,"  Oct.  3,  1902. 
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SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

This  dealt  chiefly  with  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  their 
construction.  1  hree  most  important  factors  had  to  be  considered : 
(i)  Site,  which  included  questions  of  subsoil,  altitude,  shelter^ 
prospect  and  aspect;  (2)  water  supply;  and  (3)  sewage  disposal. 
Stiff  clay  soils  and  low-lying  sites,  even  on  sand  or  gravel,  should 
be  avoided.  The  ideal  site  was  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  shel- 
tered from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  trees.  The  best  types  of 
sanatorium  abroad  and  at  home  had  elevated  positions.  Wide 
clearings,  particularly  on  the  south  side,  should  let  in  plenty  of 
sunlight.  Proximity  to  high  road  should  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  dust.  The  source  of  water  supply  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
spring  on  the  higher  side  of  the  sanatorium. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  sewage  disposal,  the  author  said 
as  a  good  site  for  a  sanatorium  would  generally  be  far  from  public 
sewers,  some  method  of  disposal  must  be  considered.  It  was  a 
common  practice  in  South  Germany  to  mix  sewage  with  sulphur 
earth.  At  Falkenstein  the  mixture  was  contained  in  a  closed 
vessel  placed  in  the  outlet  chamber  of  a  divided  sewage  tank.  Tlie 
inlet  chamber  received  the  sewage,  from  which,  by  a  screen  or 
tray,  it  was  separated.  This  chamber  emptied  itself  at  a  certain 
level  by  syphonage.  To  the  top  of  the  syphon  a  small  pipe  from 
the  mixture  vessel  was  attached,  and  as  the  sewage  passed  it  drew 
a  charge  of  the  mixture  by  suction.  The  effluent  was  then  con- 
veyed from  the  second  chamber  to  another  receiving  tank  at  a 
distance,  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  ultimately  to  four  set- 
tling tanks,  used  in  rotation,  and  after  resting  there  for  a  period 
ranging  from  two  to  four  weeks  the  liquid  was  discharged  on  to 
the  land.  There  was  no  smell  whatever,  and  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  installation  was  commendable.  The  septic  tank 
treatment  was  used  in  South  Germany  and  at  Wokingham,  in 
Surrey,  where  the  effluent  passed  on  to  the  land. 

The  size  and  construction  of  the  sanatorium  were  next  con- 
sidered. The  design  should  suggest  inexpensiveness,  limitation 
of  height  of  buildings,  separation  of  administrative  buildings  from 
the  hospital  proper,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  angles,  ledges  and 
crevices  where  dust  could  harbor.  The  question  of  separate  bed- 
rooms or  of  rooms  for  two  or  three  beds  must  be  settled  before 
pencil  could  be  put  to  paper,  and  whether  to  provide  for  reclining 
balconies,  liegehjllen,  as  the  Germans  called  them.     At  Falken- 
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Stein  there  was  a  sanatorium  for  120  patients,  seventy  rooms  had 
single  beds  and  twenty-five  had  two  beds,  the  frontage  extending 
ifioo  feet  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  with  a  central  block  facing 
east-southeast,  and  two  wings  at  an  obtuse  angle  enclosing  on 
three  sides  a  terraced  garden.  The  sanatorium  for  poorer  pa- 
tients at  Ruppertshain  would  accommodate  ninety  male  and  thirty- 
two  female  patients.  It  had  eighteen  rooms  for  single  beds,  sev- 
enteen for  four  beds,  and  six  ior  six  beds. 

The  arrangements  in  other  Continental  types  were  described, 
and  then  the  paper  turned  to  some  modern  English  institutions — 
Crookesbury  Ridges,  directed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Walters;  Pinewood 
(Wokingham),  and  the  new  sanatorium  at  Frimley  (Surrey)  now 
being  erected  for  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  from  the 
author's  designs.  The  latter  was  for  non-paying  patients,  of 
whom  100  will  be  accommodated.  The  bed-rooms,  of  which 
forty-eight  were  for  single,  eight  for  two,  and  twelve  for  three 
beds  (the  maximum),  faced  either  south,  south-southeast  or 
south-southwest.  The  sanatorium  proper,  or  patients'  block,  con- 
sists of  a  central  building  three  stories  high,  all  built  of  brick, 
the  upper  story  tile  himg  on  the  brick,  the  roof  being  also  tile-cov- 
ered. All  wings  are  practically  detached,  and  in  a  pine  country 
this  tends  to  limit  the  risks  of  fire  and  consequent  danger  to  pa- 
tients. In  the  new  Camberwell  Infirmar\',  for  800  patients,  the 
author  had  arranged  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  special  pro- 
vision to  be  made  in  three  wards,  each  of  twenty-four  beds,  for 
tuberculosis  patients.  The  whole  length  of  the  walls  on  three 
sides  were  made  to  open  so  as  practically  to  form  liegcnhallen, 
where  the  patients  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  Above  were 
flat  roofs,  easy  of  access,  where  some  patients  could  actually  re- 
main in  the  open  air  all  day  long.  "As  far  as  I  am  aware/'  con- 
cluded the  author,  "this  is  the  first  Poor  Law  institution  in  the 
kingdcxn  where  this  has  been  done,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  open-air  treatment  .to  the  poor  at  their  own 
doors  in  a  practical  way." 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hardisty,  architect  (Manchester), 
which  fdlowed,  the  author  said  that,  although  the  altitude  of  sites 
so  often  found  in  Continental  sanatoria  were  seldom  available  in 
this  country,  altitude  was  not  everything,  provided  that  the  prin- 
cipal requirements — dryness  and  shelter — were  complied  with. 

but  of  twelve  sanatoria  in  England  only  three  had  a  greater 
altitude  than  400  feet  above  sea-level,  yet  good  results  were  re- 
corded at  all  of  them.     Single  hetlroonis  should  be  the  rule,  though 
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a  smaU  number  of  four  or  six-bed  wards  might  be  allowed.  The 
balcony  was  more  air>'  than  the  veranda;  but  a  better  plan  was 
the  provision  of  small  shelters  in  the  grounds,  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  building.  This  would  compel  a  little  walking  ex- 
ercise, and  it  would  induce  the  patients  to  indulge  more  fully  in 
the  open-air  treatment.  The  furniture  should  be  plain  and  not 
upholstered,  and  there  should  be  no  tapestry  curtains  and  no  pile 
carpets.  In  the  bedrooms  there  should  be  no  superfluous  furni- 
ture— ^the  less,  the  better  in  fact.  The  keynote  of  a  sanatorium 
must  be  brightness,  cheerfulness  and  homeliness. 


Dr.  Glover  Lyon  (London  Hospital  for  Chest  Diseases), 
speaking  on  the  question  of  the  construction  of  sanatoria,  said  he 
tkought  they  should  not  be  aggregations  of  architectural  struc- 
tures, but  simply  clusters  of  shelters.  If  they  adopted  the  right 
line  the  sanatorium  would  be  sheltered  from  the  most  prevalent 
winds  and  would  get  as  much  sun  as  possible.  The  rarest  winds 
in  this  country  were  those  from  the  southeast  and  the  northwest. 
If  the  sanatorium  had  a  southern  aspect  the  inmates  would  lose 
the  beautiful  evening  sun,  which  was  so  delightful  at  certain  times 
in  our  climate. 

Dr.  NiVEN  (medical  officer  of  health,  Manchester)  said  he 
thought  that  too  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  people,  which  was  loaded  with  difficulties 
and  would  not  be  solved  for  a  great  number  of  years.  If  they 
could  not  fight  it  successfully  they  must  seek  out  other  e3q)edients. 
It  might  be  that  removal  of  the  population  to  the  outside  of  the 
large  towns  might  afford  a  remedy.  He  regarded  the  movement 
outwards  as  one  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  our  race.  It 
would  be  an  immense  counterpoise  to  the  poorer  classes  crowding 
into  the  towns.  It  was  objected  that  rents  would  rise;  but  why 
should  the  municipalities  build  houses,  and  so  check  the  tendency 
which  would  be  upwards  if  left  to  private  enterprise? 

Before  the  sitting  closed  the  combined  sections  passed  unani- 
mously the  following  rcsolufion,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  James  Arm- 
strong, seconded  by  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes : — 

*'That  this  congress  request  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  prepare 
and  issue  in  a  condensed  form  a  summary  of  the  present  knowl- 
edge on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  as  obtained  at  the  recent 
international  congress  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  committee  of 
the  Kinp:'s  sanatoria  he  invited  to  join  in  the  publication." 


HOW  TUBERCULOSIS  IS  CO.\niUXICATED. 


All  tuberculosis  affections  are  due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
body  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  or  its  spores.  Phthisis  is  always  due 
to  the  development  in  the  lung  of  tubercles  and  the  lesions  (inflam- 
matory, etc.)  which  are  associated  with,  and  which  result  from 
such  development  and  growth  of  tuberculous  lesions.  Phthisis 
may  be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  tuberculous  lesion.  So  far 
as  is  known  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  never  generated  de  novo  but 
is  always  derived  from  some  previous  case  of  tubercle.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  is  given  from  the  bodies  of  human  beings  affected 
with  tubercle,  either  in  the  sputum,  in  the  faeces,  in  the  urine,  or  in 
the  discharges  from  tuberculous  lesions  (diseased  bones,  joints, 
skin  ulcerations,  etc.).  The  expired  air  from  a  case  of  phthisis 
does  not  contain  the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  cases  of  phthisis  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  chiefly  given  off  in  the  sputum.  As  long  as 
the  sputum  remains  moist  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  not  im- 
pregnated with  the  tubercle  bacilli ;  but  when  the  sputum  dries  and 
becomes  pulverized,  the  germs  readily  pass  into  the  air,  so  that 
the  dust  derived  from  the  dried  sputum  of  cases  of  phthisis  is  tlie 
■chief  means  by  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  conveyed  from  per- 
sons affected  with  phthisis  to  other  healthy  human  beings.  Sus- 
ceptible persons  who  inhabit  the  rooms  and  houses  in  which  dust 
impregnated  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  allowed  to  remain  and 
accumulate,  run  some  risk  of  being  infected.  Tuberculous  dis- 
ease in  the  human  subject  may  also  be  due  to  the  introduction  into 
the  body  of  tubercle  bacillus  or  its  spores  derived  from  the  lower 
animals ;  in  other  words,  tuberculous  disease  in  the  human  subject 
may  be  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of 
tuberculous  milk  or  tuberculous  meat. 

Tuberculous  milk  is  a  frequent  cause  of  human  tuberculosis. 
Butter  made  from  such  milk  is  also  infective.  The  milk  of  a 
tuberculous  cow  only  becomes  tuberculous  when  the  milk-pro- 
ducing apparatus  (mammary  glands,  milk  ducts,  and  udders)  is 
itself  infected  with  local  tuberculous  disease.  Infection  by  such 
milk  is  a  most  important  soitrce  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  therefore  of  generalized  tuberculosis;  it 
occurs  chiefly  in  children. 
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Tuberculous  meat  is  probably  also  an  occasional,  but  by  no 
means  a  frequent,  cause  of  tubercle  in  the  human  subject.  Pri- 
mary tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  is  rarely  due  to  infection  by 
meat  or  milk.  The  channels  through  which  the  tubercle  bacillus 
or  its  spores  are  introduced  into  the  human  subject  are  ( i )  with 
tlie  inspired  air;  (2)  with  food  or  drink;  or  (3)  by  means  of  in- 
oculation. 

In  man  inoculation  seems  very  rarely  to  produce  internal  tuber- 
culosis. When  tubercle  is  induced  in  this  way  it  usually  remains 
local. — FnMn  Lecture  on  *'The  Causation  and  Prevention  of 
Phthisis/'  by  Dr.  Bramwell ;  "Lancet,"  July  5.  1902. 


GI\E  HIM  AIR;  HE'LL  STRAIGHT  BE  WELL. 


In  view  of  the  award  to  Dr.  Arthur  Latham  of  the  first  prize 
of  £500  for  his  essay  in  regard  to  the  proposed  King  Edward's 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis  some  interest  attaches  to  an  address 
delivered  a  few  months  ago  before  the  Hunterian  Society  of  St» 
George's  Hospital,  London,  Eng.,  by  the  successful  competitor,  on 
the  Modem  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  In  it  Dr. 
Latham  throws  well-deserved  scorn  upon  the  treatment  which  has 
been  so  often  meted  out  to  unfortunate  sufferers  from  this  disease, 
a  treatment  by-the-way  which  can  even  at  the  present  be  found  in 
full  swing  in  the  out-patient  departments  of  many  a  hospital,  even 
of  special  consumption  hospitals,  where,  if  anywhere,  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  better  things.  "It  is  not  an  uncommon  experi- 
ence," he  says,  "to  find  some  unfortunate  workman,  who  lives 
continuously  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  and  eats  an  indifferent  amount 
of  coarse  and  unnutritious  food,  taking  all  of  the  following  medi- 
cines during  the  twenty-four  hours :  A  mixture  of  cod-liver  oil 
with  malt,  to  supply,  so  it  is  said,  the  place  of  the  fast-ebb1ng  vital 
oil ;  a  mixture  of  gentian  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  to  assist  the 
jaded  appetite!  an  ether  mixture  to  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  when  the  patient  feels  more  than  usually  ill ;  scxne  form  of 
lozenge  to. allay  the  cough  during  the  daytime,  tc^ether  with  a 
new-fangled  antiseptic  as  an  inhalation ;  and  some  pernicious  prep- 
aration of  opium  to  bring  sleep  at  night.''  It  is  one  of  our  amiable 
weaknesses  to  hold  patent  medicines  in  ridicule  and  contempt,  but 
what  could  be  more  ridiculous,  coVisidering  the  teachings  of  the 
dead-house,  than  the  current  treatment  of  consumption  so  aptly 
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described  by  Dr.  Latham — ^a  mere  pouring  in  of  drugs  without 
any  attempt  to  touch  the  root  of  the  disease.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  drugging,  going  on  far  longer  than  we  can  remember, 
there  have  been  men  who  saw  the  truth.  So  far  back  as  1840, 
George  Bodington  insisted  on  the  importance  of  a  generous  diet 
and  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air,  and  propounded  the  terrible 
heresy  that  "cold  is  never  too  intense  for  a  consumptive  patient." 
In  185s  Dr.  Henry  MacCormac,  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  William 
MacCormac,  published  a  book  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  and  in 
1861  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety in  which  he  advocated*  what  arc  now  established  principles. 
Yet  what  was  the  treatment  which  these  pioneers  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  professional  colleagues?  Bodington's  book,  says 
Latham,  "met  with  much  bitter  and  fierce  oppositicm,  and  eventu- 
ally the  disapproval  of  his  methods  became  so  universal  that  pa- 
tients were  driven  from  his  sanatorium,"  while  **the  members  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  refused  to  pass  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  MacCormac,  because  they  thought  that 
the  paper  was  written  by  a  monomaniac/' 

The  posjtion  taken  up  by  the  medical  profession  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  consumption  has  indeed  been  most  deplorable,  and 
has  thrown  into  strong  light  the  bar  sinister  which  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  medicine — ^a  science,  if  it  be  a  science,  springing  in  the 
far  past  from  mystery  and  witchcraft;  tainted  with  the  methods 
of  the  sorcerer,  and  even  now  dominated  by  that  overmastering 
faith  in  drugs  and  nostrums  which  is  the  direct  and  disastrous 
heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  immediate  ancestors,  the 
apothecaries.  It  has  been  an  ignoble  spectacle ;  no  one  taking  a 
broad  view  ;  each  man  limited  by  his  education  and  trudging  along 
in  the  rut  of  his  old  habits — ^physicians  pouring  in  drugs,  sur- 
geons scraping  out  bits  of  diseased  tissue,  while  even  now,  in  the 
full  light  of  bacteriological  science,  we  find  men  attempting  .to  cure 
consumption  by  soaking  the  patient's  tissues  with  antiseptics;  and 
all  this  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  pathology,  which  go  to  show 
how  frequently  the  disease  gets  well  if  the  patient's  vitality,  the 
vis  medicatrix  natura:,  is  but  given  a  fair  chance.  Yet,  how  near 
we  were  to  the  truth  if  we  would  but  have  listened,  if  we  would 
cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  prejudices  ingrained  in  us  by  our 
education,  and,  in  the  words  of  one  great  man,  have  thrown 
*'physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  in  those  of  another,  have  investigated 
aH  things  by  "observation  and  experiment."  Once  a  year  we 
have  met  together  to  do  honor  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  and  then 
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we  have  returned  to  this  miserable  drug-giving  as  if  Harvey  had 
never  existed.  Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  our  ostracism  of  new 
ideas,  the  teachings  of  Bodington,  of  MacCormac,  and  of  the  mod- 
em host  of  sanatorium  owners  has  prevailed ;  and  now,  at  last,  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  royal  patronage,  we  admit  how  simple  is  the 
truth,  expressed  as  it  is  by  the  motto  of  Dr.  Latham's  essay :  "Give 
him  air ;  he'll  straight  be  well.'*  What  sycophants  we  all  are !  It 
is  high  time  that,  as  a  profession,  we  sang  a  litany,  "From  the 
thraldom  of  dc^^a  and  the  limitations  of  the  physic  bottle,  Good 
Lord  deliver  us." — "The  Hospital." 


THE  UNITY  AND  INTERCOM MUNICABILITY  OF  HUMAN  AND  BOVINE 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  M.  p.  Ravenel,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  ("Medical  News" 
Abstract,  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  Proceedings,  September 
27,  1902)  a  brief  summary  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement.  These  experiments  have  proven 
indisputably  that  this  is  true,  and  that  Koch's  postulates  were 
wrong.  The  claim  of  the  unity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  animals 
is  based  on  several  points :  ( i )  A  study  of  cultures  of  each,  old 
tubes  of  which  cannot  be  differentiated  from  each  other;  (2)  the 
changing  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  bovine  form  by  passing 
them  through  several  series  of  animals,  this  change  in  form  being 
true  as  regards  cultural  characteristics,  morphology  and  patho- 
genicity for  small  animals;  (3)  the  gross  pathology  of  the  lesions, 
and  (4)  their  pathological  histology.  The  intercommunicability 
of  the  human  and  bovine  varieties  was  proven  by  transmission 
from  man  to  animals  by  means  of  ingesta  of  sputum  and  also  by 
inoculation.  Of  the  latter  Dr.  Ravenel  has  four  cases.  The  hu- 
man bacillus  from  mesenteric  glands,  when  introduced  into  cattle 
intraperitoneally  or  intravenously,  caused  their  death  in  from  17 
to  27  days.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  experiments 
with  animals,  and  also  by  human  postmortems,  is  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus  can  pass  through  the  intestinal  tract  of  man  and  set  up 
its  characteristic  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  without  having 
left  a  trace  of  its  entrance  in  this  manner.  Experiments  with 
swine  demonstrated  that  the  tonsils  may  be  the  point  of  entrance 
for  the  bacilli.  Dr.  Ravenel  closed  by  saying  that  the  chief  means 
of  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  is  the  sputum  of  affected  per- 
sons, but  that  children  should  also  be  protected  from  infection  by 
the  destruction  of  all  tuberculous  cattle. 
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XIV. — ^ALGERIA. 

The  history  of  Algeria,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
embodies  the  records  of  reforms,  attempted  by  two  con- 
trasting civilizations.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Mohammedan  rulers  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Atlas  country 
due  south  of  the  region  that  once  formed  the  domain  of  Carthage, 
and  proceeded  to  enforce  the  theological  and  dietetic  ^Puritanism 
of  their  creed. 

Sixty  years  ago  secularized  France  assumed  control  of  the  en- 
terprise— ^the  civilization  of  the  wild  highland  tribes  who  had 
partly  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  Her  methods  differed 
from  those  of  her  predecessors  in  all  but  their  ultimate  purpose. 

**Achieve  your  salvation  by  prayer  and  abstinence,^'  had  been 
the  injunction  of  the  Arab  Mullah. 

0 

"Work  out  your  redemption  by  industry  and  science,"  was  the 
advice  of  the  French  Commissioner. 

"Islam  iind  its  rival  had  almost  exchanged  their  traditional  roles. 
Almost ;  not  altogether,  an  impartial  student  of  Old  World  history 
is  obliged  to  admit.  In  spite  of  her  revolution,  in  spite  of  a  hun- 
dred years'  progress  in  science  and  in  what  Moncure  Conway  calls 
the  *'earthward  pilgrimage,*'  France  has  not  yet  quite  reached 
the  standpoint  of  secular  rationalism  which  the  Moors  of  South- 
em  Spain  attained  five  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  has  the  bigotry 
of  the  modern  Mussulman  ever  approached  the  uncompromising, 
inhuman  fanaticism  of  the  medireval  monk.  The  Koran  has 
e\'olved  no  Inquisition.  The  Crescent  has  not  been  clouded  by 
the  smoke  of  the  stake. 

But  just  now  the  devotee  of  the  Prophet  stands  obstinately  for 
reaction  and  supematuralism ;  the  exponent  of  French  culture  for 
progress  and — "materialism"  would  hardly  be  too  radical  a  term. 
The  marvels  of  the  New  Zion  are  never  mentioned  in  the  stere- 
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opticon  lectures  by  which  the  school-board  of  Algiers  is  trying  to 
wean  the  natives  from  their  traditions. 

General  Clausel  summed  up  the  contrast  in  the  remark  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  turbaned  reformers  dealt  in  **don'ts/'  that  of  their 
successors  in  "  do's/' 

It  may,  however,  have  been  justly  charged  that  those  successors 
are  carrying  their  indifference  to  the  "don'ts"  a  little  too  far.  A 
French  judge  of  the  Prision  Arabe  would  scout  the  idea  of  com- 
mitting a  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  mere  intoxication,  of  drunken- 
ness not  aggravated  by  outrageously  disorderly  conduct.  In  com- 
munities where  alcoholic  liquors  were  once  classed  with  poisons, 
rum,  wine  and  absinthe  are  now  sold  on  the  open  street  in  broad 
daylight,  and  not  all  the  natives  have  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation.  They  would  sooner  l>e  pilloried  than  let  a  Giaour 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing  them  drunk  in  his  gutter,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  have  begim  to  buy  forbidden  drink  by  proxy  and 
smuggle  it  to  some  hiding  place  in  the  house  of  a  friend  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  palliate  the  consequences.  The  fasts  of  the 
faith  are  no  longer  enforced,  and  among  a  large  class  of  Uni- 
tarian citv-dwellers  have  ceased  to  be  observed.  In  the  Rhamadan 
season,  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  it  was  formerly  considered  a  scan- 
dal to  see  a  man  eat  meat,  or,  indeed,  touch  any  food  before  sun- 
down; now  Mohammedan  officials,  artisans  and  business  men  en- 
ter the  restaurants  of  the  harbor  towns  and  quietly  take  a  seat  at  a 
lunch  counter,  where  viands  all  but  exclude  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions. 

"Doesn't  the  Koran  warn  you  against  touching  pork?"  a  banter- 
ing French  merchant  asked  a  neighbor  who  was  helping  himself  to 
a  large  section  of  sausage.  **Just  so,  friend,"  said  the  man  with 
the  fez,  "that's  just  the  reason  I  came  in  here  where  they  are 
Thoughtful  enough  to  sell  forbidden  food  in  skins." 

But  the  countr}'  dwellers  kept  aloof.  The  words  "pagan"  and 
"heathen"  were  derived  from  the  conservatism  of  rustics  (pagani, 
heath- folk)  who  held  the  fort  in  the  rocks  of  Mount  Olympus  for 
centuries  after  their  city  fieighbors  had  joined  the  procession  to 
Golgotha.  The  Algerian  highlanders  have  declined  the  blessings 
of  French  culture.  Thousands  of  them  have  become  Moorish- 
orthodox  to  a  degree  unknown  to  their  ancestors — just  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  ethics  of  the  detested  invaders.  And  that  an- 
tipathy not  rarely  assumes  aggressive  forms.  Gangs  of  indig- 
nant Kaibyles  will  leave  their  fastnesses  after  dark  to  destroy  the 
vinevards    of    the    European    colonists.     Pig-shooting   and    p^^- 
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poisoning  have  become  common  practices.  Moreover,  these 
zealots  now  remember  that  their  creed  enjoins  abstinence  from  the 
flesh  of  all  rodents.  Rabbits  have  multiplied.  Native  rabbit- 
trappers,  wine-drinkers,  and,  indeed,  all  who  betray  symptoms  of 
compromise  with  the  habits  of  the  Giaours  risk  to  be  mobbed. 
"Catch  him,  baptize  him,"  yell  the  true  believers,  and  the  renegade 
can  be  glad  to  get  off  with  a  plunge  in  a  horse  pond. 

A  few  years  ago  the  mountain  district  of  Jalep-Kebir  was  con- 
vulsed by  evidences  of  the  fact  that  a  cannibal  was  abroad.  The 
highlanders  organized  vigilance  committees,  and  after  a  still  hunt 
of  several  weeks  their  scouts  caught  the  monster  in  flagranti,  but 
contented  themselves  with  kicking  his  shins  when  they  found  out 
that  his  victim  had  been  only  a  French  settler. 

"I  shot  him  dead  from  a  distance  of  sixty  rods,'*  admitted  the 
defendant,  "and  I  thought  you  would  glory  in  a  deed  helping  to 
rid  the  land  of  these  curs." 

"Yes,  but  ]fOU  have  soiled  that  glory,"  growled  the  leader  of  the 
regulators ;  "don't  you  know  that  the  Koran  prohibits  the  eating  of 
dogs  ?" 

The  Kabyles  and  Beni-Jebel  are  gaunt,  strong-jawed  savages, 
agile  as  mountain  baboons,  and  about  as  innocent  of  con&s  and 
soap.  Their  "ablutions"  are  performed  in  an  altogether  perfunc- 
tory manner,  often  a  mere  raising  of  hands,  as  if  for  purposes  of 
mesmeric  charms,  as  Captain  Bernault  assures  us,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, skin  diseases  prevail,  and  are  counteracted  chiefly  by  the 
horrid  custom  of  anointing  the  patient  an  inch  thick  with  stale 
mutton-tallow  and  then  replacing  his  unlined  wool  coat.  Wool 
and  camel's  hair  almost  supersede  vegetable  fibres  in  the  camps  of 
the  pastoral  nomads,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Jaeger  school  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  fact ;  all  who  can  afford  the  expense  pro- 
cure linen  under-garments,  and  Abd-el-Kader,  during  his  captivity 
in  France,  admired  the  thrift  of  the  peasants  who  had  saved  the 
means  of  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  wearing  linen  altogether. 

A  number  of  warm  sulphur  springs  in  the  foothills  of  Mount 
Atlas  enjoy  a  great  popularity.  Scores  of  health-seekers  may  be 
seen  huddled  together  in  a  steaming  pool,  half  buried  in  the  mal- 
odorous ooze,  some  of  them;  men  of  quality  bestriding  a  tripod, 
and  for  hours  together  mingling  their  tobacco  smoke  with  the 
remedial  fumes. 

But  whenever  a  French  speculator  undertakes  to  improve  one 
of  these  spas,  the  natives  transfer  their  patronage  to  a  less  acces- 
sible health  resort.     Thev  will  not  touch  fluids  bottled,  filtered  or 
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immured  by  misbelievers,  whom  they  think  capable  of  about  every 
rascality. 

"Fling  that  cup  of  coffee  out  of  the  window,"  said  Napoleoa 
in  a  fit  of  petulance,  after  an  interview  with  his  jailer,  "it  would 
give  me  the  colic  to  drink  it,  and  remember  that  scoundrel  stand- 
ing alongside  of  it  for  half  an  hour." 

But  a  mountain  sheikh,  invited  to  the  mess-table  of  a  French 
officer,  would  entertain  such  apprehensions  in  gloomy  earnest, 
and  a  wounded  guerrilla  in  a  hospital  of  Oran  made  his  escape  the 
first  night  his  nurse  happened  to  fall  asleep.  They  recaptured 
him  some  twenty  miles  out  of  town,  and  all  things  considered,  de- 
cided to  let  him  go,  but  incidentally  ascertained  that  he  had  re- 
moved his  plasters,  carefully  scraped  and  washed  them,  and  then 
replaced  them  in  the  form  of  bandage  strips. 

The  natives  have  hakinis,  or  semi-professional  doctors,  but  their 
ideas  of  hygiene  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  Sioux  medicine 
man.  Bleeding  and  purging  are  the  Alpha  and  Ojjieg^  of  their 
methods,  and  they  stick  to  strange  traditions  about  the  peculiari* 
ties  of  herba  that  must  be  administered  during  special  phases  of 
the  moon,  after  dark,  but  not  after  midnight,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Slips 
of  paper,  with  quotations  from  the  sanitary  treatises  of  the  Pro- 
phet, are  worn  as  amulets,  and  sometimes  swallowed  in  a  cup  of 
water. 

Sunstroke  victims  have  their  heads  shaved,  and  may  be  seen 
standing  about  turbanless,  praying  for  the  clouds  on  their  brain  to 
clear  off. 

Delirium  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  fevers  that  prevail  in 
the  fens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chains. 

"Vache-Etangs"  (a  corruption  of  "Guad-el-Sheytan" — "Devil's 
water"),  the  French  colonists  call  these  swamps,  that  are  formed 
by  the  infiltration  of  obstructed  mountain  streams,  and  swarm 
with  gnats,  but  continue  to  attract  settlers  by  the  rank  fertility  of 
their  alluvium.  The  main  range  of  the  Atlas  rises  rather  abruptly 
at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  scores  of 
mountain  brooks,  coming  down  dancing  and  bubbling  from  the* 
highlands,  never  reach  the  sea,  their  volume  of  water  being  in- 
sufficient to  carry  them  across  the  sand-drifts  of  the  intervening 
plain.  Forest  destruction  has  nipped  their  career  in  its  prime,  but 
in  perishing  they  avenge  their  fate  upon  the  destroyers  by  form- 
ing malarial  jungles,  as  malignant  as  the  Pontine  swamps,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year. 

French  engineering  skill  has  drained  a  number  of  these  fens,. 
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by  guiding  their  effluents  into  a  ring-ditch,  which,  in  its  turn,  sup- 
pKes  a  network  of  irrigation  canals,  miles  away  from  the  gnat- 
infested  jungle. 

Thus  isolated,  the  Vache-etang  withers,  and  eventually  dries 
up  altogether,  but,  for  the  past  few  years,  becomes  more  noxious 
than  before:  the  ooze  of  former  pools  being  exposed  and  evolving 
fever-germs  in  far-reaching  swarms. 

Something  similar  is  often  experienced  on  our  Southern  Gulf 
Coast,  where  fevers  are  ripe,  not  during  rainy  summers,  but  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  periods  of  dry  weather  that  evaporates  the  pal- 
liating surface  waters  of  the  lagoons. 

In  one  or  two  cases  land  speculators  have  solved  the  still  more 
difficult  problem  of  uniting  the  waters  of  several  little  brooks,  and 
in  that  way  enabled  them  to  reclaim  long-forsaken  channels  and 
protract  their  coastward  journey  by  dozens  of  miles. 

Artesian  wells,  too,  have  created  oases  in  the  heart  of  the  sand 
wastes. 

Roads  have  been  improved,  and  new  highways  across  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  passes  have  been  surveyed  and  graded  at  a  con- 
siderable expense. 

The  aborigines  could  not  permanently  resist  such  arguments 
in  favor  of  secularism.  They  have  rented  land  from  real  estate 
syndicates,  or  from  the  government  direct,  here  and  there,  and 
resumed  agriculture  under  guarantee  of  absolute  toleration  of  al! 
non-aggressive  religious  practices.  Nay,  immigrants  from  Mor- 
rocco  have  crossed  the  border  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
chance  to  raise  abundant  crops  in  peace.  Their  ancestors,  they 
explained,  never  had  any  quarrels  with  the  Franks,  and  could  ac- 
cept them  as  neighbors,  where  the  men  of  Argel  were  prevented 
by  the  pledge  of  war  feuds. 

Climatic  diseases  have  thus  been  considerably  abated,  and  the 
European  colonists  who  had  their  pick  of  the  best  homesteads, 
have  enjoyed  good  health  to  a  more  than  expected  degree.  The 
climate,  it  is  true,  is  not  only  warm,  but  hot,  for  five  months  of 
every  year,  but  it  is  also  very  dry,  corresponding  very  nearly  to 
that  of  Cape  Colony,  where  lymphatic,  corpulent  Hollanders  were 
transformed  into  athletic  Boers.  A  retired  French  army  sur- 
geon, who  bought  a  ranch  near  Sidi  Barrat,  some  fifty  miles  south 
of  Constantine,  but  took  his  medicine  chest  along,  reports  that 
the  list  of  prevalent  maladies  is  almost  limited  to  enteric  disorders, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  due  mostly  to  over-eating.  The  tempta- 
tion to  surfeits,  he  admits,  is  considerable.    The  orchards  produce 
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enormous  crops  of  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  egg-plums,  cherries, 
cranges  and  pears^ — ^and  such  pears,— varieties  that  could  be  sold 
in  Paris  at  a  quarter-franc  apiece,  but  can  here  be  had  at  fifty  cen- 
times a  bushel.  E)ates  are  brought  in  from  the  south  plains,  ex- 
cellent honeycombs  from  the  limestone  hills  of  the  coast  range; 
hens  flourish  in  the  bush  tangle  of  the  ravines  and  Ij^  the  year 
round;  there  is  no  winter  in  the  North  American  sense  of  the 
word,  and  no  risk  of  famine,  where  settlers  can  be  induced  to 
work  three  days  in  the  week. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Caucasian  immigrants  took  their  lives 
into  their  hands  by  pitching  their  tents  in  the  uplands  of  the  At- 
las proper;  now  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  studded 
with  cottages,  and  the  settlers  describe  the  climate  as  out  and  out 
superior  to  that  of  soilthem  Switzerland,  and,  indeed,  of  any  other 
part  of  modern  Southern  Europe.  Greeks  in  the  times  of  Xeno- 
phon  may  have  enjoyed  such  series  of  bright,  genial  days  and  cool 
nights — ^not  one  hour  of  swelter  weather,  for  months  together,  and 
rarely  more  than  three  or  four  hoar  frosts  in  the  year. 

Cold  springs  abound  in  that  Eden  of  the  slandered  continent. 
For  the  great  mountain  chain  that  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  east- 
ward for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  has  preserved  its  highland 
forests  in  all  their  primeval  glory;  Algeria  alone  boasts  1,200,000 
hectares  of  timberlands.  In  some  of  the  wooded  glens  south  of 
Fort  Maret  squirrels  and  pheasants  have  reared  their  broods  un- 
disturbed for  many  thousands  of  generations,  unconcerned  about 
the  wars  and  devastations  that  raged  all  around.  Among  all  the 
countries  known  to  the  land-devouring  Romans,  the  Atlas  high- 
lands alone  have  enjoyed  perpetual  peace,  here  alone  the  aspects 
of  Nature  have  never  changed  during  the  millenniums  of  the 
present  geological  period. 

The  French  conquest  of  Algeria  may  thus,  after  ail,  prove  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  It  has  half-reclaimed  a  land  which  once 
combined  the  prestige  of  a  granary  with  that  of  an  unrivaled  hunt- 
ing ground ;  French  mountain  howitzers  have  forced  the  gates  to 
the  most  attractive  natural  sanitarium  of  the  present  world. 

(To  be  continued:) 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


PTOMAINE   POISONING. 

Dr.  Alex.  Rixa  ("The  Medical  Summary,"  May,  1902),  says 
that  during  the  preceding  summer  he  had,  perchance,  more  cases 
of  ptdmaine  poisoning  than  in  all  his  previous  twenty-nine  years  of 
active  practice.  He  attributes  the  prevalence  to  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  summer.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  some  of  the 
cases,  his  patients  all  recovered.     He  proceeds : 

"Before  entering  into  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  most 
severe  cases,  a  definiti6n  of  the  word  *pitomaine,'  with  some  views 
of  competent  authors,  will  be  placed  here. 

"  Ttomaine,'  says  V.  C.  Vaughan,  'may  be  defined  as  an  organic 
chemical  compound,  basic  in  character  and  formed  by  the  action 
of  bacteria  on  nitrogenous  matter.'  He  further  states  that  *some 
fish  are  always  poisonous.  Others  are  poisonous,  or  at  least  mark- 
edly so,  only  during  the  spawning  season.  Still  others  are  subject 
to  epidemic  bacterial  diseases,  and  those  aflfected  with  certain  of 
these  diseases  furnish  flesh  that  is  toxic  to  man,  or  in  other  words, 
the  bacterial  disease  is  transmitted  to  man  with  his  food.  Lastly, 
fish,  like  other  kinds  of  meat,  may  become  infected  with  sapro- 
phytic germs  that  may  harm  man.' 

^'Schmidt  says:  *The  poisonous  substance  is  not  distributed 
throughout  the  animal,  but  is  confined  to  certain  parts.  The  poi- 
sonous portion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  non-poisonous/ 
either  macroscopically  or  microscopically.' 

"I  treated  altogether  twelve  cases,  of  which  nine  were  fish,  and 
three  lobster  poisoning. 

"The  best  illustration  of  a  severe  case  of  fish  poisoning  is  the 
case  of  William  R.,  a  grocer,  thirty-two  years  of  age,of  robust  and 
good  health.  He  made  his  lunch  of  fish  (none  in  the  family  could 
give  me  any  information  about  the  class  of  fish).  It  was  an  un- 
lisually  hot  day,  in  the  month  of  July.  He  felt  no  discomfort 
until  after  midnight  that  day,  when  he  was  awakened  by  nausea 
and  griping  pain  in  his  bowels.  Soon  vomiting  set  in  of  mucus, 
colored  with  bile.  When  I  was  summoned,  L  found  the  man  with 
^dld  perspiration  j)ouring  down  his  face.  Soon  after,  fever  set 
m  to  a  temperature  of  162;  pulse,  140;  respiration  about  40,  shal-' 
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low  and  irregular.  Pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  great 
sensitiveness  on  pressure.  I  proceeded  to  wash  his  stomach  and 
large  intestines,  administering  right  after  a  dose  of  five  grains  of 
calomel,  following  it  up,  the  coming  morning,  with  a  bottle  of 
citrate  of  magnesia,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  small  intestines. 
Morning's  temperature,  loi ;  pulse,  130;  with  excessive  tenderness 
to  the  digestive  tract.  Second  day,  temperature  the  same,  pulse 
more  firm ;  sensitiveness  to  stomach  and  bowels  diminished ;  hav- 
ing had  a  number  of  watery  stools  during  previous  day  and  night. 
I  prescribed  an  antiseptic  intestinal  wash,  glycozone,  two  ounces> 
hot  water,  twenty-four  ounces,  for  mornings  and  evenings.  At 
my  evening's  call  the  temperature  was  100;  pulse,  no;  respiration^ 
28.  Having  had  some  favorable  experience  with  the  internal  use 
of  glycozone  in  acute  gastritis,  I  then  prescribed  a  teaspoonful  to 
be  given,  diluted  with  water,  every  three  hours.  I  then  prescribed 
a  teaspoonful  to  be  given,  diluted  with  water,  every  three  hours. 
This  treatment  was  kept  up  for  a  week,  until  all  unfavorable 
symptoms  disappeared. 

"The  other  case  of  serious  nature  was  a  lobster  poisoning.  Mrs. 
M.  S.,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  eating  a  "fresh**  lobster 
in  a  first-class  restaurant,  at  night,  after  a  theatre  performance. 
She  felt  some  discomfort  right  after  eating  it,  but  thought  to 
counteract  it  by  drinking  a  big  dose  of  whiskey.  She  slept  all 
night  without  disturbance.  However,  in  the  morning,  when  I 
was  summoned,  I  found  her  suffering  from  nausea,  vertigo,  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  *like  big  bells/  as  she  expressed  it,  pain  in  all  the 
joints,  and  griping  pain  in  the  bowels;  no  stool.  Temperature, 
101.5;  pulse,  140;  respiration,  36.  The  same  treatment  as  above 
was  prescribed,  and  the  woman  made  a  quick  recovery. 

"All  other  cases  were  treated  similarly,  with  gratifying  results. 

"However,  taking  good  advice  from  my  first  case,  I  started  with 
the  antiseptic  treatment  at  once,  as  I  don't  know  of  any  better 
remedy  to  stop  vomiting  than  Glycozone." 

To  Control  Cough. — In  the  supplement  to  the  "Journal  of 
Tuberculosis''  (Januar}%  1902,  page  loi)  the  whole  subject  of 
tuberculosis  is  covered  by  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Dr.  Carl 
Von  Ruck.  For  controlling  the  cough  of  pleurisy,  one  of  the 
complications  of  phthisis,  the  doctor  says :  "Cough  must  be  allayed 
bv  heroin,  codeine  or  even  morphine,  the  choice  being  in  the  order 
named,  but  only  when  required  on  account  of  severe  pain.  I  have 
also  employed  papine,  which  has  given  me  very  satisfactory  re- 
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suits  and  which  possesses  the  very  desirable  advantage  of  not 
causing  constipation.^ 


9f 


Membranous  Complications. — Walter  M.  Fleming,  M.  D., 
New  York  (**The  Medical  Era/'  September),  says:  *'With  all 
die  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  winter  cough,  and  its  complications  of  laryngeal,  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  irritability,  also  dyspnoea,  asthmatic  spasms, 
and  finally  whooping  cough — ^usually  the  most  persistent  and  tena- 
cious of  all  of  these  membranous  maladies — I  find  no  one  remedy 
more  strongly  indicated,  or  which  yields  more  prompt  and  satis- 
factory results  than  antikamnia  and  heroin  tablets,  composed  of 
antikamnia,  5  grains,  and  heroin  hydrochloride,  i-i2th  grain.  The 
purpose  of  this  combination  is  manifest  at  once,  for  it  provides, 
primarily,  a  respiratory  stimulant;  secondly,  a  soothing  sedative 
to  the  irritable  mucous  membrane,  and  thirdly,  an  antipyretic  and 
ansilgesic.  Result :  A  prompt  and  efficient  expectorant,  which  at 
once  relaxes  the  harsh  and  rasping  cough,  and  releases  the  tena- 
cious, sticky  and  gelatinous  mucous,  while  its  soothing  influence 
is  at  once  manifested,  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  contentment  of 
the  patient." 

Articular  Rheumatism. — ^Dr.  F.  W.  Stewart,  late  assistant 
physician  to  Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  reports  excellent  results 
from  the  use  of  Lambert's  Lithiated  Hydrangea  in  the  treatment 
of  two  cases  of  complicated  articular  rheumatism  due  to  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  and  which  had  resisted  the  remedies 
usuaUy  prescribed  in  such  cases.  The  lithiated  hydrangea  was 
administered  in  one  dram  doses,  three  times  daily ;  the  effects  were 
prompt  and  satisfactory,  a  complete  recovery  resulting  after  two 
weeks'  medication  and  diet. — 'Teoria  Medical  Monthly." 

Insomnia. — The  "sure  cures"  for  insomnia  are  almost  in- 
numerable. One  of  the  latest  is  that  of  a  German,  Prof.  Fischer 
(^'Doctor's  Magazine"),  who  claims  that  it  will  not  only  bring 
about  profound  and  refreshing  sleep,  but  also  increased  mental 
strength.  The  discovery  consists  essentially  in  putting  the  pillow 
or  pillows  under  the  feet  instead  of  the  head.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  innovation  are  that  the  venous  circulation  is  fa- 
vored and  the  heart  needs  to  work  less  during  sleep,  hence  the 
tired  feeling  on  waking  is  prevented.     The  professor  claims  to  be 
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in  receipt  of  a  great  many  communications  from  ladies  all  over  the 
German  Empire  who  are  profuse  in  their  praises  of  his  epochal 
discovery. — ''Denver  Medical  Times/' 


VIRTUES  OF  THE  PINEAPPLE. 

The  partaking  of  a  slice  of  pineapple  after  a  meal  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  physiological  indications,  since,  though  it  may  not 
be  generally  known,  fresh  pineapple  juice  contains  a  remarkably 
active  digestive  principle  similar  to  pepsin.  This  principle  has 
been  termed  "bromelin,"  and  so  powerful  is  its  action  upon  pro- 
teids  that  it  will  digest  as  much  as  one  thousand  times  its  weight 
within  a  few  hours.  Its  digestive  activity  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  kind  of  proteid  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Filbrin  disap- 
pears entirely  after  a  time.  With  the  coagulated  albumen  of  eggs 
the  digestive  process  is  slow,  while  with  the  albumen  of  meat  its 
action  seems  first  to  produce  a  pulpy  gelatinous  mass,  which,  how- 
ever, completely  dissolves  after  a  short  time.  When  a  slice  of 
fresh  pineapple  is  placed  upon  a  raw  beefsteak  the  surface  of  the 
stelak  becomes  gradually  gelatinous,  owing  to  the  digestive  action 
of  the  enzyme  of  the  juice. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  digestive  agents  exist  also  in 
other  fruits,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  an  average-sized  pine- 
apple will  yield  nearly  two  pints  of  juice,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
<ligestive  action  of  the  whole  fruit  must  be  enormous.  The  activ- 
ity of  this  peculiar  digestive  agent  is  destroyed  in  the  cooked  pine- 
appkj  but  unless  the  pineapple  is  preserved  by  heat  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  tinned  fruit  should  not  retain  the  digestive  power. 
The  active  digestive  principle  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice  by 
dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt  in  it,  when  a  precipi- 
tate is  obtained  possessing  the  remarkable  digestive  power  just 
described. 

Unlike  pepsin,  the  digestive  principle  of  the  pineapple  will  oper- 
ate in  an  acid,  neutral,  or  even  alkaline  medium,  according  to  the 
kind  of  proteid  to  which  it  is  presented.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as- 
sumed that  the  pineapple  enzyme  would  not  only  aid  the  work  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  but  would  continue  that  action  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  Pineapple,  it  may  be  added,  contains  much  indi- 
gestive matter  of  the  nature  of  woody  fibre,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  decidedly  digestive  properties  of  the  juice  compensate  for 
this  fact.— "The  Lancet." 
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Sanitarian^  November^  1902. 


Embarrassment  incidental  to  the  death  of  the  intended  managed,  under  the 
new  business  arrangements,  announced  in  October  number,  delays  the 
completion  of  the  organisation.    Meanwhile: 

All  Contmnulcations,  business  and  otherwise,  all  exchanges  and  all  publi- 
cations for  review,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  as  heretofore: 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell.  337  Clinton  Street,  Brx>oklyn,  N.  Y.  . 


GOOD     NEWS     FOR     CONSUMPTIVES.  ' 

.  The  evidence  is  accumulating  on  every  side  (but  on  no  side 
with  more  gratification  to  the  votaries  of  preventive  medicine  than 
the  promotion  of  the  effort  to  exterminate  the  disease  by  true 
public  press,  anent  this,  from  the  New  Orleans  *Times-DenK>- 
crat^),  that  tuberculosis  will  by  and  by  be  numbered  with  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  rabies  and  other  diseases  which  have  had  the 
sting  taken  out  of  them  by  the  discoveries  of  science.        .     . 

"We  saw  the  other  day  that,^  while  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago, 
tuberculosis  was  responsible  for  a  greater  amount  of  mortality 
than  any  other  individual  disease,  it  has  now  been  passed  in  the 
race  by  pneumonia,  which  last  year  claimed  more  victims,  than 
did  tuberculosis.  We  saw,  moreover,  that  this  was  due  to  a  two^ 
fold  fact — ^that  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  had  materially 
increased,  while  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  had  as  materially 
decreased.  It  is  in  this  laist  fact  that  consumptives  will. see  good 
news  for  themselves.  Had  pneumonia  merely  increased  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  as  to  overtop  the  mortality 
f rom  Jtuberculosis,  there  would  have  been  no  evangel,  or  outlook  of 
hope  for  consumptives  in  that;  but  as  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  was  concurrent  with  the  increase  in 
the  mortality  frotn  pneumonia;  there  was  in  that  somethiilg  to 
make,  consumptives  take  heart. 

:  "When  in  the  ten.  years — --i 890- 1900 — the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis fell  from  245.4  in  every  io,Qoo  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  to  190.5  in  every  io,00Q  of  the  same  population,  the 
indication  clearly  established  by  these,  statistics  was  that  the 
dreaded  disease  was  not.  only  being,  held  in  Check  by  improved 
methods  of  scientific  hygiene,  but  that  the  ultimate  disappearance 
of  it  was  prefigured,  even  if  it  had  not  yet  reached  anywhere  near 
to  the  disappearing  point.  The  back  of  a  conflagration  is  brokeij 
when  the  firemen  manage  to  hold  the  fire  in  check,  and  there  is 
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nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  keep  on  pouring  water  on  the 
flames  until  the  fire  is  totally  extinguished.  It  is  the  same  with 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease;  when  hygienic  science  is  not 
only  able  to  hold  the  disease  in  check  but  also  to  contract  its 
volume,  the  disease  is  in  a  fair  way  toward  extinction;  and  the 
extinction  will  gradually  but  surely  come  if  consumptives  them- 
selves and  the  friends  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  choose  to 
observe  strictly  the  rules  which  hygienic  science  prescribes  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease. 

"Consumptives  and  their  friends  can  never  be  too  cautious  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  patient's  sputum  is  disposed  of.  The  care- 
less handling  of  the  sputum  is  what  generally  kills  the  patient. 
Being  allowed  to  lie  in  open  spittoons  or  in  handkerchiefs,  the 
sputum  evaporates  and  the  tubercular  germs  escape  into  the  room, 
where  they  are  again  inhaled  by  the  patient  and  proceed  to  re- 
poison  him.  If  either  the  sputum  were  destroyed  or  if  it  were 
deposited  outside  in  the  c^en  air,  where  the  germs  would  have  a 
chance  of  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  the  patient  would  not  only 
be  unable  to  poiscm  any  one  else  with  his  sputum,  but  he  would 
have  an  immeasurably  better  chance  of  recovery  himself. 

"We  have  frequently,  in  these  columns,  called  attention  to  the 
healing  powers  of  open  air  and  sunshine  on  cases  of  consumption. 
The  open  air  treatment  which  the  g^eat  physicians  all  over  the 
world  now  prescribe  for  consumptives  is  having  triumphs  recorded 
every  day  for  its  sanatory  effects.  In  another  column  to-day,  we 
print  a  dispatch  from  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  from  the  United  States 
sanatorium  for  soldiers :  *  "You  may  quote  me  as  saying  that  we 
can  cure  consumption  in  every  stage,"  said  Major  Appel,  chief 
surgeon  at  Fort  Bayard :  "I  have  never  before  made  that  statement, 
hut  we  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  it  beyond  doubt.*'  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  Major  Appd  from 
the  fort,  indorsed  the  statement,  and  declared  he  had  never  been 
so  much  astonished  and  pleased  with  anything  in  his  life  as  the 
result  of  careful  investigation  of  the  work  at  the  government 
soldiers*  sanatorium  at  Fort  Bayard.  The  main  features  of  the 
treatment  that  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
elevated  region  are  life  out  of  doors,  the  most  carefully  selected, 
nutritious  diet,  and  absolute  rest  in  the  base  of  reduced  patients.' 

"This  is  evidence  which  is  really  indisputable  as  to  the  healing 
effect  on  consumptives  of  the  open  air  treatment;  General  Mac- 
Arthur  would  have  no  interest  in  making  such  a  statement  if  it 
were  not  literally  true.    C'onsumptives,  therefore,  should  get  them 
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into  the  open  air,  into  the  open  air  day  and  night,  even  if  the  air 
be  not  that  of  an  elevated  region.  The  worst  open  air  is  better  for 
tuberculosis  patients  than  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  a  roomJ 


w 


The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  New 
York  has  begun  its  work  with  a  study  of  existing  conditions.  A 
plan  of  research  is  being  worked  out  under  a  committee  on  sta- 
tistics, of  which  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  CoIund>ia  Uni- 
versity, is  chairman. 

Arrangements  for  lectures  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  with 
the  commendation  of  workers  in  the  social  and  religious  field. 
The  halls  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  auditoriums  of  the 
large  instituticmal  churches,  and  the  meeting-rooms  in  the  various 
settlements,  have  all  been  freely  offered  to  the  committee  for 
lectures.  Mothers'  Meetings  and  Girls'  Clubs  will  be  addressed 
by  women  physicians,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure 
lectures  in  Italian  and  Yiddish.  The  Board  of  Exlucation  will 
arrange  for  lectures  in  its  lecture  course,  after  the  holidays.  Dr. 
Leipziger,  who  has  this  matter  in  charge,  said  that  if  he  had  but 
four  lectures  at  his.  disposal  he  would  make  this  one  of  them.  At 
the  New  York  Normal  College  the  president.  Dr.  Hunter,  will 
arrange  for  lectures  before  the  2,800  young  women  who  are  stu- 
dents in  that  institution.  The  students  will  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  will  take  notes  and  review  them.  Dr.  Hunter  says  that 
the  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  young  women 
themselves  and  for  the  homes  from  which  they  come. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  Tenement- 
house  Department,  whereby  the  Committee  may  make  use  of  the 
facte  in  their  possession.  These  departments  have  shown  the 
greatest  willingness  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  using  facilities 
ior  acquiring  information  which  a  private  committee  cannot  have 
at  its  command. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  has  accepted  some  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  which  have  been  submitted  to  it,  and  they  will  soon  be 
printed  for  gfratuitous  circulation. 

Tlie  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  present  under  the  care  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  have  been  visited  by  a  trained  nurse, 
and  a  visitor  has  also  been  engaged  by  the  Committee.  The  note- 
book of  both  visitor  and  nurse  contain  already  much  interesting 
information,  which  will  1)e  made  public  through  Cftarities. 
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A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  meinbers  of  the  Coni' 
mittee  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building. 
This  course  will  treat  the  various  aspects  of  the  disease  and  will 
be  especially  intended  for  charity,  church,  and  other  philanthropic 
workers. 

With  the  endorsement  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  aid  of 
an  increasing  public  sentiment,  the  best  skill  and  wisdom  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  the  support  of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
public,  it  is  certain  that  the  aim  of  the  Committee  "to  lower  the 
death-rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  to  lessen  the  suffering 
and  distress  attributed  to  this  particular  disease"  will  be  attained. 

**CHRISTIAN   science"  CHARACTERIZED. 

The  "New  York  Times"  of  the  29th  ult.,  referring  to  the  death 
of  the  child  Esther  Quimby,  at  the  hands  of  Christian  Scientists, 
in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  appropriately  remarks  and 
quotes  as  follows : 

"Having  ourselves  always  used  language  of  the  utmost  suavity 
and  moderation  in  such  few  remarks  about  'Christian  Science,'  its 
propagators  and  its  followers,  we  are  naturally  much  shocked  to 
find  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  employed  terms  in  characterizing  it 
and  them  that  cannot  fail  to  grieve  the  Elddyites  deeply  and  to  im- 
pose a  lot  of  labor  upon  the  press  agents  of  the  cult.  In  his  ser- 
mon of  last  Sunday  evening  he  referred  to  its  revered  leader  as  *a 
shrewd  but  conscienceless  woman,  who  lies  and  knows  she  lies 
(granting  her  to  be  of  even  ordinary  intelligence),  but  who  finds 
in  the  roomy  vacuity  of  her  susceptible  devotees  easy  space  for  the 
inlodgment  of  her  astounding  conglomerate  of  piety  and  puer- 
ility.' The  expression  *lies  and  knows  she  lies'  strikes  us  as 
slightly  pleonastic,  since  unwitting  misstatement  is  not  lying  at  all, 
according  to  common  definitions ;  but  what  causes  us  most  anxiety 
in  the  passage  quoted  is  the  phrase  'roomy  vacuity.'  It's  a  good 
phrase,  as  a  phrase — ^there's  no  doubt  about  that.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
good,  so  picturesque,  so  obviously  accurate,  that  we  fear  it  will 
stick  in  the  memories  of  the  scoffing  multitude,  and  that  its  fre- 
quent repetition  in  the  future  will  disturb  the  holy  calm  which  it  is 
the  ambition  of  the  'scientists'  to  preserve.  And  even  that  beauti* 
ful  calm  was  treated  with  disrespect  by  the  terrible  Doctor.  'It 
is,'  he  said,  'an  idle,  listless  fumbling  with  the  great  realities,  to 
carry  ourselves  toward  them  with  that  same  sort  of  insipid  disre- 
gard with  which  a  drooling  infant  might  be  expected  to  survey  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  or  the  sublimity  of  the  heavens.'     Such  talk 
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as  that  is  likely  seriously  to  interfere  with  tlie  businew,  interests 
of  Mrs.  Eddy^s  book  agents,  for  their  prosperity  depends  abso- 
lutely upcm  the  willingness  of  clergymen  and  church  people  in 
general  to  continue  the  policy  they  have  for  the  mp$t  part  followed 
hitherto — ^the  policy  of  kindly  tderance  as  toward  a  well-intien- 
tioned  people  who  have  gone  slightly  astray  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  certain  texts.  Had  clergymen  never  taken  this  tone 
there  would  be  no  'Christian  Science'  to-day,  and  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  'healers'  would  be  selling  gold  bricks  and  green 
goods.  To  some  such  occupation  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
forced  to  turn  as  the  only  alternative  to  work  that  comes  within 
the  limits  of  their  intellectual  capacities,  if  Dr.  Parkhurst  should 
have  many  clerical  imitators  on  this  particular  topic,  and  can  he 
with  composure  take  such  a  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders?'* 

It  is  a  well  recognized  axiom  in  medical  jurisprudence  that  he 
who  promotes  death  causes  it  The  perpetrators  in  this  case  have 
been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  as  many  others  lo:ng  since  should 
have  been. 

/'Assistant  District  Attorney  Weeks,  of  Westchester  County, 
who,  it  is  said,  will  have  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  any  person 
or  persons  who  may  be  held  for  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  Esther  Quimby,  has  called  attention  to  a  section  of  the 
Penal  Code  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  find  an  indictment,  Clause 
I  of  Section  288.     The  section  r.eads : 

"  'A  person  who  wilfully  omits,  without  lawful  excuse,  to  per- 
form a  duty  by  law  imposed  upon  him  to  furnish  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  or  medical  attendance  to  a  minor  or  to  make  such  payment 
toward  its  maintenance  as  may  have  been  required  by  the  order  of 
a  court  or  a  Magistrate  when  such  minor  has  been  committed  to 
an  institution     ...     is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.' " 

To  be  found  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  involving  fine  and  impris- 
onment, even  to  the  fullest  extremity  of  the  law,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  culprits  in  this  case  may  be,  would  be  an  extremely  mild 
penalty  for  the  single  case.  The  whole  cult  is  deserving  of  in- 
dictment and  suppression  for  its  systematic  promotion  of  danger- 
ous diseases  and  death. 

BODIES  STOLEN  FOR  DISSECTING  PURPOSES. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Mofvitor  for  October  reports  that 
seven  self-confessed  colored  body  resurrectionists  are  within  the 
meshes  of  the  law  in  Indianapolis.  They  have  implicated  a  phy- 
sician connected  with  one  of  the  medical  colleges,  who  bears  a 
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good  reputation.  They  have  also  insinuated  that  there  are  others 
who  are  guilty  of  wrong-doing  in  this  same  line  of  procedure. 
The  men  who  have  turned  State's  evidence  will  in  all  probability 
be  punished,  but  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  physicians  whose 
names  have  unfortunately  been  used  in  connection  with  the  affair 
will  be  able  to  substantiate  the  denial  which  has  been  made  by 
them. 

The  beginning  of  the  investigation  by  the  officers  of  the  law 
originated  from  information  obtained  through  a  man  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  some  one,  whose  identity  was  un- 
known to  him,  that  a  member  of  his  family  who  died  recently 
could  be  found  in  the  dissecting  room  of  the  Central  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  proved  to  be  true,  and,  like  a 
flight  of  stair  steps,  the  alleged  facts  linked  together  until  it 
reached  the  acme  of  sensationalism. 

We  do  not  desire  to  condone  the  wrong-doings  of  others  nor  to 
uphold  criminal  acts  in  any  sense  whatever,  but  it  is  true,  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  must  possess  an  education  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  was  exacted  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  folly  to  think  of  any  one 
reaching  perfection  in  medicine  and  surgery  without  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  the  cadaver.  However,  this  must  not  be 
understood  as  a  plea  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  but  it  does  em- 
phasize  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  should  enact  a  law  which  will 
give  the  medical  colleges  an  opportunity  to  procure  subjects  for 
dissection. 

Indiana's  Lazes  Against  Grave  Robbing. 

The  recent  tours  of  a  band  of  graveyard  desecrators  in  Indiana 
has  brought  into  prominence  the  law  governing  such  crime. 
Briefly,  the  statutes  contain  the  following : 

For  disturbing  a  grave — ^Three  to  ten  years  in  State  prison. 

For  removing  a  corpse — ^Three  to  ten  years  in  State  prison. 

For  concealing  a  stolen  corpse — One  to  three  years  in  State 
prison. 

For  buying  a  stolen  corpse — One  to  three  years  in  State  prison. 

For  failure  to  produce  record  of  bodies  received  by  medical 
college — ^One  month  to  one  year  in  county  jail. 

For  receiving  a  corpse  without  record — One  to  five  years  in 
State  prison. 

For  making  false  entry  in  record  of  corpse — One  to  three  years 
in  State  prison. 

For  dissecting  corpses  of  which  there  is  no  written  record — 
Two  to  five  years  in  State  prison. 
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THE  MALTINE  COMPANY'S  PRIZE  AWARDS. 

The  two  prizes  oflfered  by  the  Maltine  Ccwnpany  for  the  best 
essays  on  "Preventive  Medicine"  have  been  awarded. 

The  first  prize  of  $1,000  to  Dr.  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  second  prize  of  $500  to  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Somers^  of 
the  same  city. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  essays  were  offered  in  competition  for 
the  prizes,  and  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented in  the  contest. 

The  Maltine  Company  announces  that  the  prize-winning  essays 
will  be  promptly  published  in  permanent  form  and  gratuitously 
distributed  to  the  entire  medical  profession  of  the  United  States. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PRIZE. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Mattison,  Medical  Director,  Brooklyn  Home  for  Nar- 
cotic Inebriates,  offers  a  prize  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject : 

**Does  the  Habitual  Subdermic  Use  of  Morphia  Cause  Organic 
Disease?    If  so,  What?" 

Contest  to  be  open  two  years  from  December  i,  1901,  to  any 
physician,  in  any  language. 

Award  to  be  determined  by  a  committee :  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Editor  "Journal  of  Inebriety,'^  Chairman ;  Dr.  J. 
M.  Van  Cott,  Prof,  of  Pathology,  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  Neurologist  to  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,  Philadelphia. 

All  papers  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  by  or  before 
December  i,  1903;  to  become  the  property  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,  and  to  be  published 
in  such  journals  as  the  committee  may  select. 


THE  CHICAGO  PASTEUR  INSTITUTE. 

The  Chicago  Pasteur  Institute  has  issued  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  preventive  inoculations  against  hydrophobia  attained 
since  its  inauguration  July  2,  1890. 

To  October  25  a  grand  total  of  1,538  patients  were  treated. 

1,382  persons  were  bitten  by  dogs,  48  by  cats,  55  by  horses,  15 
by  skunks,  5  by  wolves,  11  by  cows,  5  by  calves,  i  by  a  burro, 
2  by  coyotes,  i  by  a  rat,  3  by  mules,  i  by  a  pig,  and  9  by  hydro- 
phobic human  beings. 

762  persons  received  severe  and  multiple  lacerated  bites  on  the 
hands  aiid  wrists,  209  on  the  head  and  face,  208  on  the  arms,  327 
on  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  32  on  the  trunk. 
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Following  the  rule  of  Pasteur,  the  patients  treated  have  been 
classified  as  follows:  First — Persons  bitten  by  animals  recog- 
nized and  ascertained  to  be  rabid  by  the  test  experiment  made  in 
the  laboratory  or  by  the  death  of  other  persons  or  animals  bitten 
by  the  same  animal.  Of  this  class  660  were  treated.  Secoful — 
Persons  bitten  by  animals  recognized  to  be  rabid  by  the  s)rmptc«ns 
of  disease  shown  during  life.  Of  this  class  647  were  treated. 
Third — Persons  bitten  by  animals  strongly  suspected  to  be  rabid. 
Of  this  class  231  were  treated. 

Only  7  deaths  have  been  reported,  thus  giving  a  mortality  of 
0.45  per  cent.;  a  result  which  is  marvellous  when  accurate  statis- 
tics show,  that  before  the  discovery  of  the  Pasteur  treatment,  the 
mortality  was  as  high  as  88  per  cent,  for  the  bites  of  the  face,  67 
per  cent,  for  bites  of  the  hands,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  for  bites 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

Four  persons  were  overtaken  by  hydrophobia  at  the  Institute 
while  under  treatment.  This  was  due  to  the  lateness  of  their 
coming,  many  days  having  passed  since  they  were  bitten.  Hence, 
we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  applying  for  treat- 
ment at  once  after  being  bitten,  the  sooner  the  better.  Every 
day  that  passes,  shortens  the  period  of  incubation  and  also  the 
chances  of  successful  results. 

All  patients  tolerated  the  treatment  perfectly  well.  It  being 
absolutely  harmless  it  can  be  taken  with  confidence  and  without 
fear  of  injury  to  the  health.  The  treatment  consists  in  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  a  specially  prepared  virus  of  diflFerent  grada- 
tion of  strengths  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  eighteen  days  or 
twenty-one  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The 
method  used  is  identical  with  that  used  in  Paris. 

Warning :  Patients  should  be  directed  to  the  Institute  build- 
ing, 228  Dearborn  Avenue  (near  Chicago  Avenue),  and  warned 
to  beware  of  "hotel  runners"  and  "confidence  men"  around  the 
railroad  depots. 


LIFE  OF  THE  TYPHOID  BACILLUS. 


A  bacteriologic  test  of  specimens  of  earth  taken  from  the  site 
of  Camp  Thomas,  at  Chickamauga,  is  being  made  to  determine  if 
the  typhoid  bacilli  responsible  for  the  recent  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  had  retained  their  vitality  since  the  epidemic  during  the 
Spanish- American  war.— "American  Medicine." 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 


Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting,  New  Orleans,  La.,  December  8,  9,  10, 

II,  12,  1902. 


Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Dr.  F.  Formento;  Dr.  A.  Nolte;  Dr.  L.  F.  Salomon;  Dr.  Isa- 
dore  Dy^er;  Dr.  O.  L.  Pathier;  Dr.  J.  B.  Guthrie;  Dr.  P.  E. 
Archinard;  Dr.  Q.  Kohnke;  Dr.  H.  S.  Lewis;  Dr.  P.  L.  Reiss; 
Dr.  H.  A.  Veazie;  Dr.  S.  R.  Olliphant;  Dr.  G.  F.  Patton;  Dr.  F. 
W.  Parham;  Dr.  R.  Matas;  Dr.  D.  Martin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith;  Dr. 
H.  P.  Jones;  Dr.  M.  Levy;  Dr.  E.  L.  McGehee;  Dr.  F.  J.  Chal- 
aron ;  Dr.  W.  R.  Mandeville ;  Dr.  C.  P.  Wilkinson,  Chairman. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  selected  the  following  topics  for 
consideration,  but  papers  will  be  received  upon  other  sanitary 
3ubjects : 

I.    The  Pollution  of  Public  Water  Supplies. 
II.     The  Disposal  of  Refuse  Material. 

III.  Animal  Diseases  and  Animal  Food. 

IV.  Car,  Steamship  and  Steamboat  Sanitation. 

V.  Etiology  of  Yellow  Fever. 

VI.     Demography  and  Statistics  in  Their  Sanitary  Relation. 
VII.    Cause,  Prevention,  Period  of  Incubation  and  Duration  of 
Infectious  Diseases. 
VIII.     Public  Health  Legislation. 

IX.    Cause  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality. 
X.     Disinfectants  and  Disinfection. 
XI.     National  Leper  Homes. 

XII.    Dangers  to  the  Public  Health  from  Illuminating  and 
Fuel  Gas. 

XIII.  Transportation  of  Diseased  Tissue  by  Mail. 

XIV.  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Granting  of  Diploma  of 

Doctor  of  Public  Health. 
XV.     Sanitary  Aid  Societies. 
XVI.    The  Relative  Immunizing  Value  of  Human  and  Bovine 

Vaccine  Virus. 
XVII.    The  Investigation  of  the  Canteen  System  of  the  United 
States  Army. 
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EXECUTI\T-  COMMITTEE. 


The  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  at  The 
New  St.  Charles  Hotel.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held 
in  the  hotel  parlor  on  Monday,  December  8th,  at  lo  a,  m.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  committee  will  be  held  daily  at  such  hours 
as  hereafter  may  be  determined. 


Section  of  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry, 

This  section  will  meet  at  9  a.  m.,  December  8th.     The  pro- 
gramme will  be  issued  at  that  time. 


Railroad  Rates. 

The  Local  Committee  has  arranged  with  the  railroads  for  a  rate 
of  one-and-one-third  fares  for  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends  attending  the  meeting.  This  arrangement  will 
be  effected  by  the  certificate  plan — ^members  paying  a  one-way 
fare  and  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same  from  the  local  ticket-agent 
selling  the  same;  upon  presentation  of  this  receipt,  they  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  membership  and  attendance  from  the  Secre- 
tary. This  certificate  will  be  presented  to  the  joint  agent  of  the 
railway  companies,  who  will  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  who 
will  issue,  at  that  time,  a  return  trip  ticket  at  reduced  rates. 


The  Pan-American  Sanitary  Congress  will  meet  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  2d.  The  object  of  the  conference  will  be  to 
definitely  discuss  some  practicable  universal  plan  for  the  preven- 
tion and  suppression  of  yellow  fever  and  other  plagues  in  Pan- 
American  ports.  Surgeon-General  Wyman,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  congress  and  will  take  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings as  a  delegate  from  the  United  States. 
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MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


Vital   Statistics  of  the   United  States — Census  Report^ 

1900. 


Data  relating  to  Births  are  confessedly  the  most  unsatisfactory 
of  any  treated  in  the  report. 

The  total  population  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
in  1890  was  62,947,714,  and  the  natural  increase  between  1890  and 
1900,  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was  12,315,361.  The 
average  annual  rate  of  excess  of  births  was  17.7  in  1,000  of  popu- 
lation. 

Accepting  the  population  figures  showing  the  increase  in  native 
population  by  state  of  birth  as  correct,  the  only  uncertain  factor 
in  estimating  the  birth  rate  is  the  assumed  annual  death  rate,  17.4. 
This  can  be  accepted  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  approximation  to 
indicate  the  birth  rate  will  not  vary  from  the  stated  number  (35.1) 
more  than  2  per  1,000  in  either  direction,  or  from  33.1  to  37.1. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Differ- 
entiated, the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  by  excess  of  birth  in 
the  class  born  of  native  white  parents  was  19.5  in  1,000,  while 
in  those  of  foreign  white  parents  it  was  36.5  per  1,000.  The  rate 
of  the  colored  was  less  than  for  those  of  native  white  parents  (17.8 
per  1,000). 

Considered  by  groups  of  States:  In  the  Northern  Division 
the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  children  of  native  white  parents  was 
but  3.8  per  1,000,  while  in  those  of  foreign  white  parents  it  was 
more  than  ten  times  as  great,  39.6.  Excluding  New  York  from 
this  group,  it  appears  that  in  the  New  England  States,  the  annual 
death  rate  of  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  exceeded  the 
birth  rate  by  1.5  per  1,000,  while  among  those  of  foreign  white 
parents,  the  birth  rate  exceeded  the  death  rate  by  44.5  per  1,000. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  country,  the  excess  of  births  was  21.  i  for 
those  of  native  white  parents,  35.7  for  those  of  foreign  white 
parents,  and  17.9  for  the  colored.  The  nearest  approach  to  equal- 
ity in  the  rate  of  excess  of  births  of  native  and  foreign  white  par- 
ents was  in  the  Southern  Division,  where  the  proportion  of  for- 
eign parents  was  least  (native  white  parents,  24.1;  foreign  parents,, 

274). 
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In  the  New  England  States,  taken  together,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  4,700,749  in  1890  was  increased  during  the  decade  by 
302,805  immigrants  from  foreign  countries,  and  139,686  immi- 
grants from  other  States.  Considering  the  total  increase  by  immi- 
gration as  consisting  entirely  of  productive  population  it  amounts 
to  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1890. 

The  population  under  one  year  of  age,  Jtme  i,  1900,  was  1,912,- 
863,  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  born  during  the  census 
year,  but  who  died  before  the  date  of  enumeration,  was  136,269. 
If  these  figures  were  correct  the  number  of  births  would  be  2,049,- 
132,  and  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population  would  be 
27.2.  Of  the  stated  number  of  births,  the  population  under  one 
year  of  age  represents  93,3  per  cent,  and  the  **born  and  died"  rep- 
resents 6.7  per  cent.  But  owing  to  the  incorrect  return  of  popu- 
lation at  this  age,  the  number  of  births  so  computed  is  much  too 
small.  The  deficiency  arising  from  the  incomplete  return  of 
deaths  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Comparing  the  birth  rate 
as  obtained,  the  deficiency  in  the  rate  for  the  census  year  appears 
to  be  7.9  per  1,000  of  population,  or  28.5  per  cent.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  general  birth  rate  for  the  census  year  was  about 
the  same  as  the  average  annual  rate  found  necessary  to  produce 
the  increase  in  native  population  enumerated  (35.1  per  1,000  of 
mean  population),  the  number  of  births  in  the  year  would  be 
2,644,512,  an  increase  of  595,380,  or  29  per  cent.  The  total  defi- 
ciency probably  amounted  to  at  least  25  or  30  per  cent,  at  each 
census.  So  far  as  the  imperfect  data  furnish  any  indication  of  the 
comparative  birth  rates  in  the  two  years,  they  show  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  1900  over  that  of  1890,  amounting  to  0.3  per 
1,000  of  the  mean  population. 

Of  Deaths,  the  total  number  reported  in  the  United  States  for 
the  census  year  was  1,039,094.  In  1890  the  corresponding  num- 
ber was  841,419.     These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  stillbirths. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  reported  over  1890  is 
197^675,  or  23.5  per  cent.  As  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
population  for  the  same  period  (20.7),  it  indicates  a  more  complete 
return  of  deaths  than  1890.  The  gain  in  point  of  completeness  is 
actually  much  greater  than  indicated  by  the  figures,  because  the 
general  death  rate  has  decreased  very  greatly. 

The  average  age  at  death,  in  comparison  with  1890,  was  a  very 
regular  decrease  at  each  age  up  to  sixty  years,  and  an  increase  in 
the  rates  at  each  age  above  sixty  years,  as  follows: 
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Under  one  year,  1900,  165.4;  1890,  205.8.  Under  5  years,  1900, 
52.1;  1890,  6.8;  5  to  9  years,  1900,  5.2;  1890,  7.8;  10  to  14  years, 
1900,  3.3;  1890,  3.8;  15  to  19  years,  1900,  5.2;  1890,  6.0;  20  to  24 
years,  1900,  7.5;  1890,  8.4;  25  to  29  years,  1900,  8.6;  1890,  9.9;  30 
to  34  years,  1900,  9.4;  1890,  16.6;  35  to  39  years,  1900,  ii.o;  1890, 
12.5;  40  to  44  years,  1900,  12.2;  1890,  13.5;  45  to  49  years,  1900, 
15.2;  1890,  16.5;  so  to  54  years,  1900,  19.1;  1890,  17.2;  55  to  59 
years,  1900,  26.3:  1890,  26.5;  60  to  64  years,  1900,  35.1;  1890, 
32.8;  65  to  69  years,  1900,  52.2;  1890,  49.0;  70  to  74  years,  1900, 
75.2;  1890,  64,5;  75  to  79  years,  1900,  110.5;  1890,  103.2;  80  to  84 
years,  165.8;  1890,  144.6;  85  to  89  years,  1900,  241.3;  1890,  215.5; 
90  to  94  years,  1900,  339.2:  1890,  260.0;  95  years  and  over,  1900, 
418.9;  1890,347.1. 

Taking  the  deaths  at  all  ages  in  the  entire  registration  area,  the 
average  ages  at  death  in  white  persons  having  mothers  bom  in 
the  specified  countries,  were  as  follows:  Scotland,  48.6;  France, 
45.7;  England  and  Wales,  45.1;  Ireland,  42.8;  Germany,  41.  i; 
United  States,  34.2;  Bohemia,  26.7;  Scandinavia,  26.1 ;  "other  for- 
eign" countries,  24.9;  Canada,  24.7;  Russia,  17.4;  Hungary,  17.4; 
Poland,  14.5,  and  Italy,  13.9.  For  those  dying  at  fifteen  years  of 
fige  and  over,  the  averages  at  death  of  white  persons  having 
mothers  born  in  the  specified  countries,  stated  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitude,  were  as  follows:'  Scotland,  57.7;  England  and 
Wales,  56.9;  United  States,  56.4;  France,  56.4;  Germany,  54.2; 
Ireland,  51.7;  Bohemia,  48.2;  "other  foreign"  countries,  48.1; 
Canada,  46.8;  Poland,  44.8;  Scandinavia,  44.6;  Russia,  44.0;  Italy, 
41.5;  and  Hungary,  41.4. 

"Population,  Deaths,  and  Death  Rates:"  Population,  1900,  75,- 
994,575;  deaths,  1,039,094;  population,  1890,  62,947,714;  deaths, 
841,419.  Of  rates,  "data  insufficient  to  afford  correct  rates." 
Of  registration,  however:  Population,  1900,  28,507,269;  deaths, 
512,669;  rate,  17.8;  population,  1890,  19,659,440;  deaths,  386,212; 
rate,  19.6. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  registration  area 
is  distinguished  as  urban  (in  cities  of  8,000  and  over),  and  rural; 
86.7  per  cent,  is  urban,  embraced  in  the  registration  record  and 
amounts  to  75.2  per  cent,  of  its  total.  The  rural  population  con- 
stitutes 24.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  registration  area, 
and  14  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

As  the  registration  area  with  its  death  rate  of  17.8  per  1,000  is 
very  largely  urban,  and  the  non-registration  area  is  almost  wholly 
rural  in  its  character,  it  is  probably  that  the  death  rate  in  the  latter 
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more  nearly  approximates  the  death  rate  in  the  rural  part  of  the 
registration  States  (15.4  per  1,000).  This  would  fix  the  general 
death  rate  of  the  country  somewhere  between  15.4  and  17.8  per 
1,000.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  death  rate  in  the  rural  part  of  the 
registration  States  fairly  represents  the  rate  in  the  rural  part  of 
the  registration  States,  the  general  death  rate  would  be  about  16.3 
per  1,000.  The  decrease  in  the  death  rates  in  the  registration  for 
1900,  is  shown  by  the  following:  Registration  record,  1900,  17.8; 
1890,  19.6;  decrease,  1.8;  cities,  1900,  18.6;  1890,  21.0;  decrease, 
2.4;  States  total,  1900,  17.3;  1890,  19.5;  decrease,  2.2;  cities,  1900^ 
18.6;  1890,  22.1;  decrease,  3.5;  rural,  1890,  15.4;  1890,  15.3;  in- 
crease, I. 

Infant  Mortality  Under  One  Year  of  Age  Per  1,000  of  Popula- 
tion. 
Aggregate — 165.4;  cities,  179.9;  rural,  117.4;  white,  158.0; 
cities,  171. 1 ;  rural,  116.0;  native,  158.0;  cities,  171.2;  rural,  116.0; 
both  parents  native,  148.8;  cities,  175.1;  rural,  iio.i;  one  or 
both  parents  foreign,  164.4;  cities,  175.0;  rural,  162.2;  foreign, 
149.0;  cities,  159.9;  rural,  114.6;  colored,  371.5;  cities,  387.0;  rural, 
218.9. 

Deaths  Under  One  Year  of  Age  Per  1,000  Births: 

Aggregate — 149.4;  cities,  161. 2;  rural,  108.7;  white,  143.4; 
cities,  154.2;  rural,  107.5;  native,  143.3;  cities,  154.3;  rural,  107.5; 
both  parents  native,  135.3;  cities,  157.0;  rural,  102.3;  one  or  both 
parents  foreign,  149.2;  cities,  158.0;  rural,  116.7;  foreign,  141. i; 
cities,  150.7;  rural,  110.2;  colored,  297.0;  cities,  307.0;  rural,  190.3. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  all  decedents  in  the  entire  regis- 
tration area  was,  of  native  whites  of  native  parents,  36  years 
(males,  34.9;  females,  37.3);  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age age  of  native  whites  having  one  or  both  parents  foreign,  15 
years.  The  average  age  of  the  colored  was  28  years,  and  that  of 
the  foreign  whites,  55.7  years.  The  average  age  of  the  foreign 
whites  is  greatly  raised  by  the  small  proportion  of  infants  and 
children  subject  to  death.  In  all  classes  the  average  age  of  fe- 
males was  slightly  greater  than  that  of  males.  As  per  prelimin- 
ary announcement  (Census  Bulletin  83,  August  20,  1901): 

"The  most  important  feature  of  the  results  presented  is  found 
in  the  decrease  in  the  general  death  rate  in  the  registration  area 
of  1.8  per  1,000  of  population,  a  decrease  of  nearly  10  per  cent., 
and  the  decrease  in  the  rates  from  the  particular  diseases  to  which 
the  general  decrease  is  due. 
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**The  effect  of  the  advances  made  in  medical  science  and  sanita- 
tion  and  in  the  preventive  and  restrictive  measures  enforced  by 
ihe  health  authorities  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  in  the  com- 
parative rate  for  the  regpistration  cities  of  the  country  taken  to- 
gether. In  1890  the  death  rate  in  271  registration  cities  of  5,000 
or  more  population  was  21  per  1,000;  in  1900  the  rate  was  18.6 
per  1,000  in  341  cities  of  8,000  population  and  upward,  a  reduc- 
tion of  2.4  per  1,000.  The  gross  population  of  the  cities  compre- 
hended was  14,958,254  in  1890,  and  21,660,631  in  1900. 

"The  entire  significance  of  these  figures  can  be  properly 
weighed  only  when  the  rates  for  the  individual  cities  are  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  known  conditions  of  local  improvement 
in  sanitation  and  health  regulations — factors  which  are  not  of  a 
statistical  nature  and  which  were  not  developed  by  the  inquiries 
in  the  schedules. 

*'The  decrease  in  the  geperal  death  rate,  and  in  the  rates  due  to 
diseases  most  frequent  in  the  early  years  of  life,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  increase  in  the  rates  due  to  those  diseases  occurring  generally 
at  advanced  ages,  on  the  other,  mean  also  increased  longevity. 

"The  average  age  at  death  in  1890  was  31. i  years;  in  1900  it 
was  35.2  years." 

The  causes  of  death  and  proportion  per  100,000  from  all  causes, 
for  the  two  census  years,  1900  and  1890,  respectively,  were  as 
follows : 

Consumption,  1900:  111,059;  10,688 — 1890:  102,199;  12,146. 
Pneumonia,  1900:  105,971;  10,198 — 1890:  76,496;  9,091.  Heart 
disease,  1900:  69,315;  6,671 — 1890:  44,959;  5,343-  Diarrhceal  dis- 
eases, 1900:  46,907;  4,514 — 1890:  47,261 ;  5,610.  Unknown  cause, 
1900:  40,539;  3,901 — 1890:  34,286;  4,074.  Kidney  diseases,  1900: 
36,724;  3.534—1890:  19,457;  2,312.  Typhoid  fever,  1900:  35*397; 
3405—1890:  27,058;  3,216.  Cancer,  1900:  29,475;  2,837—1890: 
18,536;  2,203.  Old  age,  1900:  29,222;  2,812 — 1890:  16,591;  1,972. 
Apoplexy,  1900:  26,901;  2,589 — 1890:  14,999;  ^>7^3'  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  and  meningitis,  1900:  25,664;  2,470 — 1890:  17,- 
775;  2,113.  Cholera  infantum,  1900:  25,576;  2,461 — 1890:  27.- 
510;  3,269.  Paralysis,  1900;  23,865;  2,297 — 1890:  16,570;  1,969. 
Bronchitis,  1900:  20,223;  1,946 — 1890:  21,442;  2,546.  Debility 
and  atrophy,  1900:  17,282;  1,663 — 1890:  25,536;  3,035.  Influ- 
enza, 1900:  16,645;  1,602 — 1890:  12,957;  1,540.  Diphtheria,  1900: 
16475;  i»586 — 1890:  27,815;  3,307.  Convulsions,  1900:  15,505; 
1,492 — 1890:  16,598;  1,973.  Malarial  fever  1900:  14^874;  1,431 — 
1890:  18,594;  2,210.    Premature  birth,  1900:  14,720;  1,417 — 1890: 
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7,636;  908.  Diseases  of  the  stomach,  1900:  13,484;  1,298 — 1890: 
8,080;  960.  Measles,  1900:  12,866;  1,238 — 1890:  1,100.  Croup, 
1900:  12,484;  i,20i — 1890:  13,862;  1,647.  Diseases  of  tlie  liver, 
1900:  12,249;  1,179 — 1890:  9^460;  1,124.  Diseases  of  the  brain, 
1900:  11,649;  1,104 — 1890:  12,322;  1,464.  Inanition,  1900: 
11,382;  1,095—1890:  6,995;  831.  Dropsy,  1900:  11,264;  1,084— 
1890:  10,070;  1,197.  Whooping  cough,  1900:  9,958;  958 — 1890: 
8,432;  1,002.  Peritonitis,  1900:  7,501;  722 — 1890:  4^995 •  594- 
Railroad  accidents,  1900:  6,930;  667 — 1890:  5,756;  684.  Septi- 
cemia, 1900:  6,776;  652 — 1890:  3,748;  445.  Bums  and  scalds, 
1900:  6,772;  652 — 1890:  3,850;  458.  Scarlet  fever,  1900:  6,333; 
609—1890:  5,969;  709.  Suicide,  1900:  5A9^l  529—1890:  3.93^; 
467.  Drowning,  1900:  5,387;  518 — 1890:  5,104;  607.  Appendi- 
citis, 1900:  5,111;  492 — 1890:  Rheumatism,  1900:  5,064; 

488 — 1890:  4,508;  536.  Diabetes,  1900:  4,672;  450 — 1890:  2,407; 
286.  Hydrocephalus,  1900:  4,302;  414 — 1890:  4,338;  516.  Cer- 
ebrospinal fever,  1900:  4,174;  402 — 1890:  3,333;  396.  Gunshot 
wounds,  1900:  4,060;  391 — 1890:  2,552;  303. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  foregoing  summary  and  en- 
couraging to  sanitary  effort,  that  the  decreases  in  mortality  are, 
for  the  most  part,  from  diseases  recognized  as  amenable  to  pre- 
ventive methods. 

From  Smallpox,  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the 
census  year  was  3,484,  3.5  per  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes.  In 
1890,  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was  398  and  the  ratio 
was  0.5  to  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  the  3,484  deaths  from 
this  disease  in  1900,  461.8  were  of  infants  under  five  years  of  age; 
the  next  largest  number  in  the  quinquennial  estimates  was  260.9, 
from  20  to  24  years  of  age.  The  least  number  of  any  quinquen- 
nial under  55-59  was  53.1  from  10  to  14;  these  numbers  carry 
their  significance  relative  to  vaccination. 

A  supplementary  statement  has  been  issued,  showing  the  increas- 
ing age  of  the  population  of  this  country  from  decade  to  decade. 
The  statement  gives  the  results  of  computing  the  median  instead 
of  the  average  age.  The  median  is  such  an  age  that  half  the 
population  is  under  it  and  half  is  over  it.  The  median  age  of  the 
total  population  in  1900  was  22.8,  as  compared  with  21.9  in  1890. 
The  median  age  of  the  white  population  in  the  last  census  year 
was  23.4,  and  the  colored,  including  negroes,  Indians  and  Mon- 
golians, was  19.7,  while  in  1890  the  white  population  was  22.4  and 
the  colored  18.3.  The  report  shows  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
median  age  of  the  white  population  during  each  decade  from  i8io 
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to  1900  amounting  in  the  ninety  years  to  7.4  years.  The  state- 
ment adds:  '*Many  complex  influences  have  co-operated  in  pro- 
ducing as  a  resultant  this  steady  change  in  the  age  composition  of 
the  population.  There  may  be  mentioned,  the  rapid  progress  of 
medical  and  sanitary  science,  which  has  tended  to  increase  the 
average  length  of  life ;  the  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  chil- 
dren born,  which  has  made  the  earlier  age  periods  less  prepond- 
erant numerically  in  the  total  population,  and  the  influx,  especially 
since  1840,  of  great  numbers  of  adult  inmiigrants,  increasing  the 
number  in  the  older  age  periods." 

New  York. — ^The  State  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts  as 
follows:  Maritime  District:  Includes  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester  County.  Hudson  Valley 
District:  All  the  counties  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
except  Westchester,  to  and  including  Albany  and  Rensselaer. 
Adirondack  and  Northern  District:  The  northern  section  of  the 
State — ^the  counties  of  Washington,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex, 
Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis.  Mohawk 
Valley  District:  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Saratoga,  Montgomery, 
Fulton,  Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  Southern  Tier  District : 
The  seven  counties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  East 
Central  District:  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Madison,  Chenan- 
go, Onondaga  and  Cortland  counties.  West  Central  District :  Ca- 
yuga, Tompkins,  Seneca,  Schuyler,  Ontario,  Yates,  Livingston, 
Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties.  Lake  Ontario  and  Western 
District:  Oswego,  Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie 
!  coimties. 

Bulletin  for  August,  1902: 

Maritime  District,  3,948,906:  deaths,  6,289;  death  rate,  18.9; 
per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  45.0;  from  zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  280;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
19;  from  typhoid  fever,  96;  from  malarial  diseases,  16;  from 
smallpox,  7;  scarlet  fever,  32:  measles,  21;  erysipelas,  12; 
whooping  cough,  75;  diphtheria  and  croup,  ii2;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 1,376;  consumption,  616;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  494; 
cancer,  229. 

Hudson  Valley,  690,000:  Deaths,  931;  death  rate,  15.6;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  30.7 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000,  from  all  causes,  235;  typhoid,  13;  scarlet  fever,  i;  diph- 
theria and  croup,  16;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  170;  consumption,  y2: 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  31 ;  cancer,  45. 
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Adirondack  and  Northern,  394,772:  Deaths,  403;  death  rate, 
12.0;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  21.5;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  125;  from  typhoid,  5;  whooping 
cough,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  7;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  34;  con- 
sumption, 45;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  13;  cancer,  20. 

Mohawk  Valley,  419,773:  Deaths,  526;  death  rate,  15.6;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  30.8 ;  from  zjrmotic  diseases,  per 
ijOOO  from  all  causes,  215;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  4;  from 
typhoid,  7;  scarlet  fever,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  7;  diarrhoeal  dis^ 
cases,  88;  consumption,  36;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  27;  can- 
cer, 17. 

Southern  Tier,  429,530:  Deaths,  496;  death  rate,  14.0;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  20.5;  from  z>Tiiotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  175;  from  typhoid  fever,  11;  scarlet  fever,  i; 
whooping  cough,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  8;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
62;  consumption,  38;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  18;  cancer,  21. 

East  Central,  402,660:  Deaths,  511;  death  rate,  15.8;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  22.5 ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  72;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  3;  from  ty- 
phoid, 7 ;  whooping  cough,  5 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  2 ;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  72;  consumption,  45;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  16;  can- 
cer, 24. 

West  Central,  316,000:  Deaths,  346;  death  rate,  13.0;  per  cent, 
of  deaths  under  five  years,  17.3;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000, 
from  all  causes,  150;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  2;  from  typhoid,  4; 
whooping  cough,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  4;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
42;  consumption,  33;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  13;  cancer,  18. 

I^ke  Ontario  and  Western,  876,206:  Deaths,  1,130;  death  rate, 
1 5-2;  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  34.0;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  264;  from  cerebrospinal  fever, 
5;  typhoid,  22;  smallpox,  2;  scarlet  fever,  2;  measles,  2;  whooping 
cough,  II ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  8;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  245;  con- 
sumption, 99;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  52;  cancer,  69. 

Entire  State,  7,467,050:  Deaths,  10,633;  death  rate,  17.0;  per 
cent,  of  deaths  under  five  years,  38.0;  from  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  from  all  causes,  250;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  40; 
typhoid,  165;  malarial  diseases,  21;  smallpox,  10;  scarlet  fever, 
39:  measles,  28;  erysipelas,  14;  whooping  cough,  no;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  61 ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  2,089;  consumption,  984;  acute 
respiratory  diseases,  664;  cancer,  443.  Average  death  rate  for 
August  for  past  six  years,  18.4. 

City  of  Xew  York,  3,632,501 :    Deaths  during  the  four  weeks 
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ended  October  4,  4,452;  death  rate  15.99;  deaths  from  consump- 
tion, 891;  diphtheria  and  croup,  822;  measles,  158;  scarlet  fever, 
383;  smallpox,  15;  varicella,  42;  typhoid  fever,  640;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 713;  diarrhoeal  diseases  under  5  years,  648;  deaths  under  5 
years,  2,036. 

The  remarkable  fatality  of  varicella  since  the  decline  of  small- 
pox, is,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.  For  it  seems  to  have  become 
so  only  since  the  decline  of  the  mild  smallpox  that  has  so  long 
prevailed.  But  smallpox  is  again  on  the  increase.  For  the  week 
ending  October  25  there  were  reported  12  new  cases  of  smallpox 
as  compared  with  two  cases  the  previous  week.  A  physician  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  city  was  summoned  before  the  Bureau  of 
Health  to  explain  his  failure  to  report  six  cases  under  his  care  in 
one  house.  He  candidly  stated  that  he  had  erred  in  his  diagnosis, 
and  was  advised  to  report  at  once  any  suspicious  cases  in  the 
future.     A  resolution  advising  vaccination  was  adopted. 

President  Lederle,  of  the  Department  of  Health,  has  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  every  one  of  the  7,000  physicians  in  the  city, 
asking  their  co-operation  in  preventing  a  return  of  smallpox  dur- 
ing the  coming  ccJd  season.  Dr.  Lederle  states  that  at  present  the 
city  is  practically  free  from  the  pest,  but  is  constantly  exposed  to 
reinfection  from  many  communities  where  it  still  rages.  He  ap- 
peals to  thei  doctors  to  see  that  every  member  of  their  own  and 
their  patients'  households,  as  well  as  everybody  else  whom  they 
can  influence,  be  vaccinated,  except  in  the  case  of  individuals  upon 
whom  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  within  five 
years  or  less. 

"The  prevalence  of  the  disease,"  says  Dr.  Lederle  in  this  letter, 
*'has  been  largely  the  result  of  neglect  of  revaccination  at  proper 
intervals  and  to  the  failure  in  primary  vaccinations.  Protection 
conferred  by  vaccination  is  almost  absolute,  in  the  experience  of 
the  department,  for  certain  periods  varying  in  different  persons 
from  three  to  seven  vears." 

m 

ITie  doctors  are  also  asked  to  see  that  only  fresh  and  reliable 
virus  is  used,  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  inoculations  and  re- 
peat, or  have  them  repeated,  in  cases  where  they  are  not  successful. 
The  latter  states  that  free  vaccination  can  be  had  at  the  depart- 
ment offices,  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  daily  from 
9.  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  until  noon,  and  at 
each  of  the  other  borough  offices  from  9  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m. 

"It  is  earnestly  hoped,"  says  Dr.  Lederle  in  conclusion,  "that 
with  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  now  the  disease  may  be 
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completely  stamped  out  in  New  York  and  the  city  kept  free  from 
it.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Board  again  earnestly  appeals  for 
the  assistance  of  all  practicing  physicians." 

The  Board  has  requested  $20,000  for  immediate  vaccination. 
Last  year  nothing  was  done  at  this  time,  which  the  Health  Depart- 
ment officials  now  consider  to  have  been  a  great  mistake  in  view 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  scourge  during  last  winter. 

Diseased  Eyes  in  Schools  have  also  attracted  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  President  Lederle.  In  thirty-six  schools  which  the  medi- 
cal inspectors  examined  last  spring  they  found  6,000  children 
affected  with  Trachoma,  a  contagious  eye  disease,  which  crept  in 
here  through  Ellis  Island  before  the  authorities  knew  of  its  dan- 
gerous character,  or  of  its  great  prevalence  among  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  indifference  to  it  at  the 
immigration  office,  and  the  ignorance  of  parents  through  which  it 
has  been  spread,  is  because  trachoma  is  a  granulation  of  the  eye- 
lids. There  is  a  granulation  of  the  lids  which,  while  painful,  is 
not  contagious  nor  especially  dangerous,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  obvious  except  to  physicians.  Trachoma  is 
contagious,  and,  if  neglected,  leads  to  a  total  loss  of  sight.  It  is 
communicated,  as  ophthalmia  is,  by  the  use  of  common  towels  in 
tenement  houses,  factories  and  public  places.  It  is  even  charged 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  disease  here  the  medical  inspectors  in 
the  schools  spread  the  contagion  by  examining  the  eyes  of  children 
with  their  bare  fingers  and  then  passing  from  child  to  child  with- 
out disinfecting  their  hands. 

All  that  has  been  stopped  and  the  work  in  the  schools  and  at  the 
Immigration  Bureau  will  be  well  done  now  that  the  extent  of  the 
danger  is  understood. 

More  Rigid  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Schools  has  been  institut- 
ed, and  within  the  first  month  following  the  opening  of  the  school 
term  two  thousand  pupils  were  excluded  because  of  some  form  of 
contagious  disease.  This  has  called  forth  indignant  protests  from 
the  parents,  but  the  Health  Department  announces  that  it  is  will- 
ing, so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  treat  medically  such  of  these  chil- 
dren as  are  too  poor  to  receive  the  proper  care  from  private  physi- 
cians. The  Health  Commissioner  has  now  very  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  school  physicians,  and  has  increased  the  salary  four- 
fold. In  return  for  this  better  compensation,  each  of  these  medi- 
cal inspectors  is  now  required  to  look  after  three  schools,  making 
daily  visits  to  each  school,  and  each  day  personally  inspecting  all  of 
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the  scholars  in  one  of  these  schools.  In  this  way  all  public  school 
pupils  are  to  be  inspected  once  every  three  days.  The  results  have 
already  amply  justified  the  change,  as  under  the  old  regime  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  would 
have  been  detected  and  excluded.  Moreover,  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  the  Health  Board  Inspectors  in 
examining  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  As  far  as  possible^ 
pupils  are  to  be  examined  in  rooms  other  than  regular  class-rooms. 
The  inspectors  have  already  been  instnicted  not  to  use  their  bare 
hands  in  examining  children's  eyes.  Tufts  of  sterilized  cotton 
must  be  used  above  and  below  the  eyelids.  These  changes  are 
brought  about  as  a  direct  result  of  certain  representations,  on  be- 
half of  parents  and  teachers,  made  to  the  President  of  the  Health 
Board,  by  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  of  the  public 
schools. 

Meantime,  parents  are  urged  to  caution  their  children  about  the 
danger  of  Trachoma  and  to  teach  them  the  need  of  great  care  to 
avoid  the  means  of  contracting  it.  Xo  towel  in  any  public  lava- 
tory ought  ever  to  be  touched  to  the  face,  and  among  school  chil- 
dren a  handkerchief  should  be  strictly  personal  property.  Above 
all,  any  inflammation  of  the  eyes  should  be  taken  to  a  physician 
promptly,  so  that  if  it  is  contagious  the  patient  may  be  treated  in 
the  early  stages  for  his  own  good  and  secluded  for  the  safety  of 
his  family.  The  disease  is  less  prevalent  in  Brooklyn  than  in 
Manhattan,  but  the  communication  in  street  cars  between  all  parts 
of  the  city  is  continuous,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health 
should  be  supplemented  by  keen  private  watchfulness. 

California. — San  Francisco,  360,000.  Bubonic  plague  re- 
ported ("Occidental  Medical  Times''  for  October.)  August  26- 
Sept.  2:  4  cases,  all  Chinamen,  and  all  fatal;  total  to  date,  J2. 
Official  reports  seem  to  be  suspended. 

Los  Angeles,  120,000.  Report  for  September:  Deaths,  148,  32 
under  five  years;  annual  death  rate,  12:33.  Deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, 24;  6  had  lived  here  less  than  three  months,  2  between 
three  and  six  months,  3  between  six  and  twelve  months,  7  between 
one  and  five  years,  2  between  five  and  ten  years,  3  over  ten  years, 
I  for  life. 

Colorado. — ^Denver,  150,000.  Bureau  of  Health  report  for 
August:  Total  number  of  deaths,  210;  premature  and  still  birth,  6; 
deaths  from  phthisis,  39,  contracted  elsewhere,  34;  cancer,  7; 
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death  rate  per  i,ooo  per  annum,  16.80.  Infectious  diseases:  diph- 
theria, 56  cases,  8  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  97  cases,  15  deaths; 
measles,  7  cases;  whooping  cough,  i  case  and  death;  smallpox,  8 
cases;  erysipelas,  3  cases,  i  death. 

Connecticut. — By  mortality  reports  received  there  were  1,166 
de^iths  during  the  month  of  September.  This  was  182  less  than 
in  August,  and  69  less  than  in  September  of  last  year,  and  62  less 
tlian  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  September  for  the  five  years 
preceding.  The  death  rate  was  16. i  for  the  large  towns,  for  the 
small  towns  13.3,  and  for  the  whole  State  15.4.  The  deaths  re- 
ported from  infectious  diseases,  including  diarrhoeal,  were  349, 
being  29.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Deaths  from  diph- 
tlieria  and  croup,  20;  typhoid  fever,  23;  malarial  fever,  13;  whoop- 
ing cough,  16;  consumption,  72. 

The  Vaccination  of  School  Children. 

The  Town  Health  Officers,  influenced  by  the  general  preva- 
lence of  smallpox  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  more  fre- 
<juent  invasion  of  Connecticut  during  the  past  few  months,  have 
very  generally  submitted  the  following  regulation  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  for  approval,  as  required  by  law  to  make  it  effec- 
tive.    The  regulation : 

Xo  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher  of  any  public  or  priv- 
ate school  in  this  town  shall  permit  any  child  to  attend  school 
until  such  child  shall  have  been  vaccinated,  or  shall  have  produced 
evidence  from  a  physician  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  physician, 
it  would  not  be  prudent,  on  account  of  sickness,  for  such  child  to 
be  vaccinated. 

The  only  towns  of  considerable  population  that  did  not  submit 
the  regulation  for  approval  are  Thompson  and  Windham. 
Thompson  reported  32  cases  of  smallpox  in  July  and  August,  the 
largest  sick  rate,  from  smallpox,  of  any  town  in  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  population. 

DisTR[CT  OF  Columbia,  278,880 — 86,467  colored.  Deaths  in 
the  week  ended  on  Saturday,  October  4,  99,  as  compared  with  93 
in  the  previous  week  and  1 1 1  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Of  the  decedents  last  week  63  were  white,  a  death  rate  of 
16. 1 ;  colored,  36;  death  rate,  20.8.  For  the  preceding  week  the 
rate  was  14.  i,  and  for  last  year  21.8  for  the  total  population. 
There  was  a  decrease  from  12  to  9  in  mortality  from  brain  dis- 
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eases,  and  from  8  to  3  from  diarrhceal  complaints,  while  an  in- 
crease from  9  to  17  occurred  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption. There  were  7  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  i  from 
diphtheria.  By  violence  there  were  8  deaths,  one  being  suicidal,  3 
homicidal  and  4  by  accidental  falls. 

Typhoid  fever  cases  reported  carried  forward  from  the  previous 
week,  384  cases.  During  the  week  48  new  cases  were  reported 
and  38  discharged,  leaving  394  cases  under  medical  supervision. 
The  number  of  cases  under  treatment  is  not  a  fair  index  to  the 
present  prevalence  of  the  disease,  which  is  shown  best  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  numbers  of  cases  reported  during  various  suc- 
cessive periods.  The  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  past 
week  was  48.  The  average  number  reported  weekly  during  the 
preceding  ten  weeks,  approximately  the  duration  of  the  present 
outbreak,  was  71.  At  no  time  during  that  period  did  the  number 
of  reported  cases  fall  lower  than  during  the  past  week,  and  dur- 
ing only  one  week,  August  3d  to  9th,  did  it  fall  so  low. 

Ten  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  in  quarantine  at  the  close  of 
last  report.  During  the  week  2  new  cases  occurred  and  3  were 
discharged,  leaving  9  cases  with  warning  cards  in  9  premises.  Of 
diphtheria  8  cases  were  in  quarantine,  7  new  cases  were  reported 
and  4  discharged,  leaving  1 1  cases  in  10  premises. 

In  the  hospital  there  were  7  cases  of  smallpox  under  treatment. 
During  the  week  i  new  case  developed,  and  3  having  been  dis- 
charged, left  5  cases  in  that  institution  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

Illinois. — Chicago. — Bulletin  for  the  week  ended  October  11, 
1902 :  The  number  of  deaths  reported,  403,  with  one  exception,  was 
the  lowest  October  mortality  on  record  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  annual  rate  was  11.53  per  thousand  of  the  estimated  mid-year 
population,  1,820,000.  In  the  week  ended  October  19,  1901 — a 
phenomenally  healthful  year  in  all  parts  of  the  world — ^the  total 
reported  deaths  were  370,  and  the  annual  rate  was  10.95  per  thou- 
sand of  the  estimated  mid-year  population,  1,758,000. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  weather  conditions,  the  character 
of  the  water  supply  or  any  of  the  other  factors  affecting  the  public 
health,  to  account  for  this  remarkably  low  death  rate.  It  must 
be  attributed  solely  to  the  campaign  of  education  against  typhoid 
fever  carried  on  during  the  last  three  months,  which  has  led  to 
greater  attention  being  paid  primarily  to  the  prevention  of  that 
disease,  but  also,  and  quite  as  valuably,  to  the  increased  care  of 
health  generally  caused  thereby. 
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The  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  22,  was  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  week  and  as  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
but  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  fatal  cases  shows  that  the 
epidemic  is  practically  at  an  end  and  that  the  continuous  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  supply  has  been  offset  by  the  precautions  taken 
in  its  use.  During  August  the  average  duration  of  the  fatal  cases 
was  18.5  days;  in  September  it  was  24.3  days;  since  October  i  it 
has  been  31  days — one  case  being  of  90  days,  one  of  74  days  and 
more  than  half  being  of  a  duration  which  shows  that  the  disease 
was  contracted  in  July  and  August.  Returns  from  various  hos- 
pitals show  1 1  per  cent,  fewer  cases  under  treatment  at  the  close 
of  the  week  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week. 

Sore  throats  have  been  occurring  in  various  localities,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  are  caused  by  the  germs  of  diphtheria 
and  influenza.  The  correct  and  early  diagnosis  of  these  infec- 
tions can  only  be  made  by  the  microscope.  The  municipal  lab- 
oratory offers  the  busy  physician  every  aid  in  controlling  these 
diseases  early  in  the  season.  In  malignant  cases  of  diphtheria, 
when  membrane  can  be  sent  in  with  the  culture,  an  immediate 
examination  and  diagnosis  can  often  be  made.  Such  specimens 
should  be  sent  in  by  special  messenger  and  marked  "urgent."  A 
diagnosis  will  be  returned  to  the  physician  by  telephone  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Thirteen  cases  of  smallpox  were  sent  to  tfie  isolation  hospital 
during  the  week.  Five  other  cases  were  found  which  had  run 
their  course  under  the  supposition  that  they  had  chicken-pox. 
Some  of  these  unrecognized  cases  attended  the  St.  Alphonsius 
parochial  school  at  Southport  and  Wellington  avenues.  All  at- 
tacked were  children  ranging  in  age  from  i  to  12  years,  except 
one  23  years  old.  None  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  A  case  of 
smallpox  in  a  public  school  could  not  have  resulted  in  such  an 
outbreak,  as  these  schools  are  well  protected  by  vaccination. 
The  parochial  schools  are  not  so  thoroughly  vaccinated,  and  their 
principals  do  not  make  a  certificate  of  vaccination  a  requisite  to 
school  enrollment.  Their  practice  is  to  admit  all  and  some  time 
during  the  year  have  the  school  vaccinated,  but  certificates  in  all 
cases  are  not  exacted,  as  in  the  public  schools,  though  the  law 
requiring  a  certificate  of  vaccination  applies  to  the  parochial 
school  the  same  as  to  the  public  school. 

Had  this  law  been  complied  with  in  the  St.  Alphonsius  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  nine  pupils  from  that  school  now 
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in  the  isolation  hospital  with  smallpox  would  have  escaped  the 
disease. 

The  fourteen  deaths  reported  from  suicide  again  call  attention 
to  the  appalling  increase  of  self-destruction  during  the  last  de- 
cade. Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  have  been  321  suicides — 
an  annual  rate  of  22.6  per  100,000  of  population.  The  rate  in 
1890  was  12.  In  order  of  greatest  increase  of  suicide  ten  cities 
rank  as  follows:  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Hoboken,  Oakland,  Cal, 
New  York,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  New  Orleans  and 
Brooklyn.  The  health  department  is  confirmed,  by  its  researches, 
in  the  belief  that  this  increase  of  self-murder,  like  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  pneumonia  during  the  period,  is  due  to  influenza, 
and  again  urges  upon  physicians  the  prompt  diagnosis  of  this 
diabolical  disease  and  its  radical  treatment. 

Indiana. — The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  September  was  2,312.  Death  rate,  13.6;  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  was  536,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number;  between  one  and  five  years  of  age  the  number  of 
<leaths  was  288,  or  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Deaths 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  232;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
51;  typhoid  fever,  232;  diphtheria,  34;  scarlet  fever,  7;  whooping 
^  cough,  16;  pneumonia,  112;  diarrhoeal  diseases  under  five  years  of 
age,  322;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  24;  influenza,  6;  puerperal 
septicemia,  17;  cancer,  114;  violence,  105;  smallpox,  3.  In  com- 
paring these  figures  with  those  of  the  same  month  last  year,  we 
find  there  is  an  increase  in  the  rate  for  consumption  of  8.8,  for 
t)rphoid  fever  there  is  an  increase  of  21.6,  and  for  pneumonia  the 
increase  is  18.9.  Smallpox  for  the  twentieth  consecutive  month 
was  the  most  prevalent  disease.  There  were  219  cases  reported 
from  thirty-nine  counties  with  3  deaths.  In  the  corresponding 
month  last  year  there  were  80  cases  reported  with  no  deaths. 

Iowa. — The  legislature  has  changed  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  from  October  ist  to  July  ist.  The  fiscal 
year  of  all  State  Boards,  Commissioners  and  officers  begin  on  the 
same  date.  We  will  endeavor  to  have  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Board  as  now  required  in  May  and  November  changed  to  Janu- 
ary and  July.  That  will  greatly  simplify  the  financial  records  of 
the  Board  and  have  them  uniform  in  date  with  the  fiscal  vear  of 
the  State,  generally.     Then  the  quarterly  financial  statements  of 
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the  secretary  would  end  with  March,  June^  September  and  De- 
cember instead  of  April,  July,  October  and  January — each  calen- 
dar  year  carrying  its  own  complete  record. 

Health  Bulletin  for  October  reports  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in 
thirteen  localities ;  smallpox  in  seven ;  scarlet  fever  in  six ;  typhoid 
fever  in  seven;  measles  and  whooping  cough,  of  each,  in  one 
only. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  305,000 — 81,500  colored.  Report 
for  September:  Total  deaths,  457 — 187  colored;  68  under  5  years 
— 33  colored.  Annual  death  rate,  white,  14.49;  colored,  27.53; 
17.98  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  5  white,  6  colored;  malarial 
cachexia,  4  white,  4  colored;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  white,  43; 
colored,  35;  heart  disease,  40 — 19  colored;  Bright's  disease,  41 — 
15  colored;  cancer,  26 — 15  colored. 

New  Sanitary  Lazvs, — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  the  president.  Dr.  Edmond  Souchon,  New  Or- 
leans, presented  the  following  summary  of  the  recent  legislation  in 
the  State  regarding  boards  of  health: 

1.  Vaccination  shall  not  be  made  compulsory  except  in  cases  of 
children  attending  the  public  schools  of  a  parish  where  smallpox 
prevails,  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  recommended  by  a 

majority  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

< 

2.  Any  violation  of  any  provision  or  provisions,  or  regulation 
or  regulations  of  the  sanitary  ct)de  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  offender  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars 
or  thirty  days'  imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail  for  each  and  every 
offense,  on  conviction  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

3.  The  police  jury  of  each  parish  shall  immediately  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  act,  and  hereafter  not  later  than  the  third 
regular  meeting  of  the  new  police  jury  term,  elect  and  appoint  a 
parish  board  of  health  to  consist  of  three  persons,  said  board  to  be 
composed  of  a  duly  licensed  and  registered  physician,  a  resident 
of  said  parish,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  said  board  of  health  and 
health  officer,  and  the  two  other  members  of  said  board  shall  be 
selected  from  the  police  jury  of  said  parish. 

4.  The  term  of  no  parish  board  shall  continue  longer  than  that 
of  the  body  by  which  it  was  appointed. 

5.  The  chairman  and  health  officer  of  a  municipal  board  shall 
receive  such  an  annual  salary  as  the  city  council  or  legislative 
body  of  said  municipality  may  fix  and  pay. 
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6.  The  persons  appointed  to  constitute  the  city  board  of  health 
shall  serve  during  the  term  of  the  body  by  which  it  was  elected, 

Massachuseits. — Boston,  586,553.  The  report  for  July: 
Deaths,  863 — ^339  under  5  years.  Death  rate,  17.65.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  5;  smallpox,.  3;  scarlatina,  6;  whooping  cough,  20.; 
croup  and  diphtheria,  11 ;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  10;  erysipelas, 
5;  septicemia,  9;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  93;  other  tubercular  .dis- 
eases, 15;  heart  disease,  72;  acute  nephritis,  28 ;  Bright's  disease, 
II;  cancer,  21.  Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported: 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  4;  diphtheria  and  croup,  59;  pulmon- 
ary and  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  82;  measles,  100;  scarlatina,  98; 
smallpox,  26;  typhoid  fever,  37. 

Michigan. — The  Secretary  of  the  Stafe  Board  of  Health  re- 
ports for  September,  1902,  compared  with  the  preceding  month, 
bronchitis,  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  dip)itheria  and 
measles  were  more  prevalent;  and  cholera  morbus,  scarlet  fever 
and  smallpox  were  less  prevalent.  Compared  with  the  average 
for  September  in  the  ten  years,  1892-1901,  pneumonia,  measles 
and  smallpox  were  more  than  usually  prevalent;  and  consump- 
tion, cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  dysentery,  intermittent 
fever,  remittent  fever  and  erysipelas  were  less  than  usually  preva- 
lent. The  unusually  cold  and  wet  weather  has  apparently  in- 
creased the  rheumatism  and  decreased  the  sickness  from  diarrhoea. 

The  Most  Dangerous  Communicable  Diseases. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  meningitis 
was  reported  present  at  7  places;  whooping  cough  at  32  places; 
smallpox  at  39  places;  measles  at  45  places;  diphtheria  at  52 
places;  scarlet  fever  at  103-  places;  typhoid  fever  at  169  places, 
and  consumption  at  231  places.  Reports  from  all  sources  show 
meningitis  at  6  places  less;  whooping  cough  at  7  places  less; 
smallpox  at  II  places  less;  measles  at  11  places  less;  diphtheria  at 
II  places  more;  scarlet  fever  at  11  places  more;  typhoid  fever  at 
21  places  more,  and  consumption  at  4  places  more,  in  the  mQ|Jth 
of  September,  1902,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Deaths  returned  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the  month  of 
September,  2,548,  corresponding  to  a  death  rate  of  12.6  per  1,000 
population.  This  rate  is  slightly  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  pre- 
ceding month,  1 1.8,  but  is  lower  than  the  rate  for  September, 
J901,  which  was  14.1. 
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By  ages  there  were  607  deaths  of  infants  under  i  year;  219 
deaths  of  children  aged  from  i  to  4  years,  inclusive,  and  662 
deaths  of  elderly  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

Important  causes  of  death  were  as  follows:  Tuberculosis  of 
lungs,  162;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  26;  typhoid  fever,  80; 
diphtheria  and  croup,  48;  scarlet  fever,  17;  measles,  4;  whooping 
cough,  24;  pneumonia,  119;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  under  2  years, 
329;  cancer,  114;  accidents  and  violence,  152.  Typhoid  fever 
nearly  doubled  in  mortality  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  and  diphtheria  and  pneumonia  showed  considerable 
amounts  of  increase.  No  deaths  were  reported  from  smallpox, 
the  first  month  in  which  this  has  been  true  since  April,  1901. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Registry  of  deaths  for 
August,  1902:  Deaths,  188 — 65  under  five  years;  death  rate, 
10.40.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  8;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  14; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  7;  peritonitis,  5;  diarrhoea  under  2 
years,  35;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  4;  diphtheria,  7; 
cancer,  11. 

St.  Paul,  170,000.  Report  for  August,  1902:  Deaths,  138 — ^53 
under  five  years;  death  rate,  9.73;  deaths  from  diphtheria  and 
croup,  5;  typhoid  fever,  2;  "tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  9;  tuber- 
culosis, 9"  ( ?)  ;  pneumonia,  9;  cancer,  7. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  621,000 — 39,000  colored.  Report  for 
August,  1902.  Deaths,  819 — 241  under  five  years.  The  annual 
death  rate  per  1,000  during  the  month  was  14.94,  this  being  based 
on  a  population  of  621,000,  computed  on  census  figures  of  1900 
(S7S>20o)  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  annual  increase.  During  the 
month  there  were  120  more  deaths  than  the  previous  month. 
Forty-four  certificates  were  issued  for  deaths  occurring  outside 
the  city  limits;  these  are  not  included  in  the  monthly  statement. 
Percentage  of  deaths  in  eleemosynary  and  other  institutions  of  a 
public  character  to  total  mortality,  25.27.  Percentage  of  deaths 
in  city  institutions  to  total  mortality,  13.29.  White  population, 
582,000;  mortality  rate  per  1,000,  16.40.  Colored  population, 
39,000.  Deaths  from  diphtheria,  8;  whooping  cough,  14;  scarlet 
fever,  7;  cerebrospinal  fever,  2;  typhoid  fever,  26;  other  fevers,  7; 
infantile  diarrhoea,  64;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  59; 
Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  32;  phthisis,  84;  pneumonia,  30; 
bronchitis,  20;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  12;  can- 
cer, 24. 
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New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
409,810.  Report  for  August,  1902:  Deaths,  603 — 295  under  five 
years;  death  rate,  17.7;  deaths  from  smallpox,  3;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  19;  typhoid  fever,  5;  scarlet  fever,  2;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
63;  all  zymotic  diseases,  107;  consumption,  51;  bronchitis,  10; 
pneumonia,  29. 

Newark,'  255,000.  Report  for  the  week  ending  October  11, 
1902:  Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported,  38,  being  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  week;  deaths  from  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases,  20;  typhoid  fever,  2;  diphtheria,  3;  deaths  from 
•  general  diseases,  60;  consumption,  8;  cancer,  i;  deaths  from 
violence,  accidents  and  suicides,  6;  total  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported, 86;  death  rate,  17.53. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  State  Board  reports  for 
August,  1902:  Twenty-six  towns  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  white,  81,450;  colored,  57,500:  138,950.  Aggregate  deaths, 
253 — 105  colored;  105  under  five  years;  still  born,  12;  death  rates, 
white,  16.6;  colored,  29.2:  21.8. 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  21 ;  malarial  fever,  1 1 ;  consumption, 
24;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  50;  smallpox  reported  in  sixteen  counties, 
an  aggregate  of  136  cases,  no  deaths. 

Ohio. — Cleveland,  400,000.  Reports  for  August,  1902: 
Total  deaths,  569 — 246  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death 
rate,  17.07.  Deaths  from  consumption,  34;  pneumonia,  31; 
broncho-pneumonia,  4;  typhoid  fever,  9;  smallpox,  34;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  11;  whooping  cough,  7;  diarrhoea,  99 — 86  under  2 
years ;  cancer,  18. 

Sympathy  with  the  Health  Officers. 

The  Cleveland  "Medical  Journal,"  for  October,  refers  to  Health 
Officer  Friedrich's  task  as  a  most  arduous  one,  and  the  more  for 
his  "having  wasted  both  time  and  money  last  year  upon  formal- 
dehyde that  should  have  been  sedulously  devoted  to  vaccination,*' 
because  he  now  has  to  contend  against  the  bigpox  votaries ;  "the 
Mayor,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  and 
'who  advises  his  acquaintances  not  to  be  vaccinated;  certain  por- 
tions of  the  city's  population  refusing  vaccination  and  other  por- 
tions too  ignorant  to  be  reasoned  with  while  secure  in  their  faith 
that  force  cannot  be  employed ;  quarantine  guards  who  allow  all 
the  people  of  a  neighborhood  to  come  and  go  at  their  will  to  and 
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from  infected  houses ;  the  manifest  difficulties  of  caring  for  a  pest- 
house  containing  lOO  to  200  patients;  parents  and  physicians  (  !) 
who  strenuously  object  to  the  new  vaccination  rules  of  the  School 
Qmncil  that  were  initiated  bv  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine ;  preachers  who  weekly  harangue  their 
congregations  in  opposition  to  vaccination;  agents  and  partisans 
of  the  vaccine  manufacturers  demanding  that  he  buy  this  or  that 
make  of  vaccine,  and  with  the  omnipresent  specter  of  charges  of 
extravagant  expenditure  facing  him/'  as  the  common  result  of 
neglected  smallpox  known  to  all  practical  observers  for  the  last 
one  hundred  years.  Yet,  as  the  "Journal"  concludes,  "the  lot  of 
our  health  ofiker  certainly  is  not  an  easy  one"  under  his  self- 
willed  convicticwi  of  the  fallacy  of  his  primary  efforts  and  the 
plaudits  of  the  anti-vaccinationists  that,  however  inestimable  the 
benefits  of  cleanliness  and  the  efficacy  of  disinfectants  against,  the 
introduction  and  the  retention  of  infectious  diseases  generally, 
sacculation  and  vaccination  only  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
prevention  of  smallpox. 

Pen  n  s ylva  n  i a. — Philadelphia,  i  ,293.697.  Report  for  week 
ended  October  11,  1902:  Deaths,  352 — 91  under  five  years. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  47 ;  cholera  infantum,  3 ;  typhoid  fever^ 
9;  diphtheria  and  croup,  7;  cancer,  10. 

Pittsburg,  346,000.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  for  week 
ended  October  11,  1902 :  Deaths,  124 — ^43  under  five  years.  From 
diphtheria  and  croup,  7 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 1 ;  smallpox,  2 ;  pneu- 
monia, 12;  consumption,  10;  cancer,  3. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported:  Smallpox,  17;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  26;  scarlet  fever,  10;  typhoid  fever,  38. 

Tennessee. — Memphis,  120,000 — 54,cxx)  colored.  Report  of 
deaths  for  August,  214 — 128  colored;  under  five  years,  18 — 14 
colored.  Annual  rates  per  1,000,  white,  15.63;  colored,  28.44: 
21.36.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  4;  fever,  intermittent,  and 
malarial  cachexia,  33 — 25  colored ;  consumption,  16 — ^all  colored ; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  25;  cancer,  4. 

Virgin  [A. — Prohibition  on  Infected  Persons, — Chapter  421  of 
the  Laws  of  Virginia  of  1902  provides,  under  penalty,  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  knows  himself  to  be  infected  with 
any  dangerous,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease,  or  who  has  re- 
cently had  such  disease,  and  has  not  icleansed  his  person  and 
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clothes  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  infection :  First,  to  go  into  the 
company  of  any  one  who  is  liable  to  take  the  infection  without 
warning  such  person  of  his  being  so  infected.  Second,  to  go  into 
any  church  or  other  house  used  for  public  worship  or  for  school 
purposes,  or  to  go  into  any  mine,  mill,  factory,  shop,  store,  ware- 
house, depot,  train,  ship,  hotel,  restaurant  or  dwelling  belonging 
to  any  other  person,  or  to  go  into  any  courthouse,  jail,  asylum  or 
almshouse,  or  to  go  into  any  like  house,  place  or  building.  Third, 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  has  been  voluntarily 
exposed  to  smallpox  or  any  other  dangerous,  contagious,  or  in- 
fectious disease  to  come  into  this  State,  or  to  go  from  place  to 
place  therein,  within  a  period  of  fifteen  days  from  such  exposure, 
unless  such  person  shall  have  a  certificate  from  a  competent  and 
reputable  practicing  physician  stating  that  no  danger  of  communi- 
cation of  disease  by  such  exposed  person  exists.  When  the  State 
Board  of  Health  or  the  county  or  city  boards  of  health  have  es- 
tablished quarantine  lines  or  ordered  compulsory  vaccination  in 
any  infected  boundary,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late either  of  said  regulations,  or  to  aid  or  encourage  another  to 
violate  either.  But  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  practicing  physi- 
cians or  undertakers  when  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
resj^ective  professions  or  callings. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  300,000.  Report  for  September: 
Deaths,  330 — 138  under  five  years.  Annual  death  rate  13.42. 
iJeaths  from  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  whooping  cough,  8 ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  6 ;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  16 ;  other  articular  diseases,  6 ; 
cancer,  21.  Infectious  diseases  reported:  Smallpox,  3;  tubercu- 
losis, 6;  diphtheria,  28;  scarlet  fever,  9;  typhoid  fever,  34. 

Cuba. — Havana,  275,000 — 73,000  colored.  Carlos  J.  Finlay, 
M.  D.,  Sanitary  Chief,  reports  the  total  mortality  for  August,  533 ; 
death  rate,  22.81,  showing  a  decrease  of  51  deaths  as  compared 
with  previous  month.  This  decrease  embraces  almost  every  group 
of  diseases  which  are  amenable  to  sanitary  improvements. 

** Havana  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  rest 
•of  the  Island  have  continued  free  from  yellow  fever  and  from 
smallpox,  though  a  fatal  case  of  the  former  disease  came  on  the 
SS.  Vigilancia,  from  Veracruz  on  the  4th  of  August  and  died  at 
Las  Animas  Hospital  on  the  7th.  The  success  which  has  so  far 
attended  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  disease  dur- 
ing the  conveyance  of  patients  from  vessels  in  the  harbor  or  from 
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Immigration  Camp  at  Triscornia  to  Las  Animas  Hospital,  as  well 
as  during  their  detention  at  that  hospital,  in  this  season  of  the  year, 
is  not  only  highly  satisfactory  to  us  as  showing  that  our  vigilance 
has  not  abated  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  but 
also  as  an  additional  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
attain  that  result  all  that  is  needed  is  to  guard  the  patient  from 
being  bitten  by  mosquitoes/' 

CHOLERA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Under  date  of  September  3,  the  **New  York  Medical  JoumaP 
of  October  18  says:  Our  Manila  correspondent  writes  that  after 
almost  six  months  the  epidemic  is  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever 
before,  appearing  in  practically  every  town  and  pueblo  from  the 
northern  extremitv  of  Luzon  to  the  island  of  Mindanao,  with  a 
virulence  previously  unknown.  Tlie  rainy  season,  he  says,  has 
utterly  failed  to  influence  the  course  of  the  scourge,  and  "we  are 
now  looking  to  the  colder  weather  of  November  and  December  for 
relief,  in  the  meantime  continuing  such  quarantine  measures  as 
will  lead  to  the  protection  of  home  ports."  In  Manila,  he  adds, 
about  tvyo  per  cent,  of  all  American  civilians  have  been  attacked, 
and  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  those  affected  have  died.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  soldiers  stricken.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  up  to 
the  date  of  our  correspondent's  communication : 

FOR  MANILA. 

Cases.  Deatlis, 

Filipinos   3,350  2,654 

Chinese  292  140 

Americans   117  64 

Europeans   53  31 

Others    29  14 

Total   3,841  2,903 

Provinces    29,613  20,140 

Grand  total 33454  23,043 

The  total  mortality  has  been  sixty-nine  per  cent. 

Telegraphic — Manila,  Oct.  26. — The  cholera  is  gaining  a  strong 
foothold  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  it  is  expected  to  spread 
there,  as  it  has  elsewhere  in  the  islands.     The  disease  continues  to 
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be  bad  in  the  Province  of  Hoik),  Island  of  Panay,  but  it  is  light 
elsewhere.  It  has  disappeared  from  Manila.  The  cases  reported 
up  to  date  exceed  100,000. 


PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

The  Medical  Officer  for  the  Port  of  London  (Dr.  H.  Williams), 
in  a  »eport  on  the  work  of  port  sanitation,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  case  of  plague  which  was  discovered  on 
board  a  steamer  which  recently  arrived  from  France.  The  vessel 
has,  since  her  arrival,  been  lying  below  Gravesend,  where  the 
cargo  has  been  discharged  into  lighters  by  men  clothed  in  over- 
alls. About  200  dead  rats  were  found  in  the  ship,  and  these  were 
picked  up  with  tongs  and  put  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  burnt  in  the  furnace.  The  lascar  who  was  attacked  by  the 
plague  died  at  the  Port  Sanitary  Hospital.  The  vessel  did  not 
come  to  London  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  was  practically  the 
only  way  in  which  she  could  discharge  her  cargo  and  be  ade- 
quately disinfected.  The  extermination  of  rats  at  the  docks  con- 
tinues without  cessation,  over  160,000  having  been  destroyed  since 
the  crusade  against  them  began.  The  Medical  Officer  alleges  a 
deliberate  breach  of  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  against  the  captain  of  a  steamer  which  recently  arrived 
from  Calcutta.  He  reported  that  there  had  been  no  sickness  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  and  further  stated  that  no  plague  or  case  of  sus- 
pected plague  had  occurred.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  case 
of  actual  or  suspected  plague  was  landed  from  the  vessel  at  Suez, 
where  the  ship  was  detained  for  twenty- four  hours,  while  the 
necessary  disinfection  was  being  carried  out.  The  doctor  recom- 
mends that  legal  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  the  master 
on  This  return.  The  prejudice  which  is  still  manifested  by  many 
people  against  vaccination  is  illustrated  in  an  instance  where,  in 
consequence  of  some  contact  with  a  small-pox  patient,  the  crew 
of  a  tug  were  offered  vaccination,  the  owner  consenting  not  only 
to  pay  a  private  doctor  for  doing  it,  but  also  to  pay  the  wages  of 
any  man  off  duty  from  the  effects.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  men 
refused  to  be  vaccinated.  Large  quantities  of  tinned  and  other 
foods  have  been  seized  and  condemned,  including  56  tons  of  sugar, 
and  646  mats  of  dates,  in  addition  to  extensive  seizures  of  meat, 
sardines,  hams  and  fruits. — "Sanitary  Record/'  October  9,  19Q2. 
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Tiiii  Medical  Directory  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. — Published  by  the  New  York  State  Medical  As- 
sociation; 64  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Vol.  12,  1902-1903.  A 
compact  i2mo  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  13,364  physicians,  of  which  10,606  are  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  1,655  ^"  ^^^  Jersey,  and  1,103  ^^  Con- 
necticut. Of  the  10,606  in  the  State  of  New  York,  3,948  are 
credited  to  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  1,323  to  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  115  to  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  58  to 
the  Borough  of  Richmond,  a  total  for  the  Greater  New  York  of 
5,444,  which  leaves  the  number  of  physicians  residing  in  the  rest 
of  the  State,  5,162.  It  also  comprehends  lists  of  the  Medical 
Societies,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Benevolent  and  other  Institu- 
tions, and  many  advertisements  of  interest  to  physicians,  all 
arranged  and  gotten  up  altogether  in  a  style  admirably  calculated 
to  promote  the  greatest  possible  facility  of  use,  and  especially  to 
all  ph}'«icians  who  would  know  the  whereabouts  and  engagements 
of  their  fellows. 

Disinfection  and  Disinfectants:  A  Practical  Guide  for 
Sanitarians,  Health  and  Quarantine  Officers. — By  M.  J. 
RosENAU,  M.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service;  Director  of  the  Hygienic 
Laborator}',  Washington,  D.  C.  i2mo,  pp.  335.  Illustrated, 
price  $2  net.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

A  practical  manual,  comprising  the  gist  of  knowledge  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  infectible  conditions,  disinfecting  apparatus, 
disinfectants,  and  how  to  use  them. 

It  is  singularly  direct  in  the  description  of  all  the  subjects  at 
issue,  devoid  of  redundancy  and  without  any  waste  of  space  on 
useless  material  or  futile  matters.  The  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent and  the  1xx)k  altogether  commendable  for  its  lucidity  and 
practical  utility. 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  Urine  for  the 
Use  of  Physicians  and  Students. — By  James  Tyson^  M.  D,, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Phy- 
sician to  the  Hospital  of  the  University ;  Physician  to  the  Phila- 
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oelphia  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, etc.,  etc.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  With 
a  Colored  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings.  lamo,  300  pages,  Price 
$1.50  net.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

With  some  pruning  from  previous  edition  and  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  matter  to  keep  apace  with  progressive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  this — ^the  tenth — edition  of  a  manual 
already  well  known  to  the  profession  is  well  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  it  has  already  gained  for  superior  excellence. 

Progressive  Medicine^  A'olume  III.,  September,  1902,  covers 
the  Diseases  of  the  Thorax  and  its  Viscera,  including  the  Heart, 
Lungs  and  Blood-vessels.     By  William  Ewart,  of  London. 

It  deals  with  a  group  of  diseases  that  the  physician  meets  con- 
stantly in  his  daily  practice.  To  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  latest  advances  in  connection  therewith  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  here  it  is  to  his  hand,  gleaned,  condensed  and  in  such 
form  :is  cannot  fail  of  appreciation. 

Dermatology  and  Syphilis  are  treated  by  William  S.  Got- 
theil,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilography  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, by  William  G.  SpiUer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Obstetrics,  covering  Pregnancy,  the  Management  of  Labor,  Ob- 
stetrical Surgery,  Tumors  Complicating  Pregnancy,  Labor  Ob- 
structed by  Pelvic  Deformity,  Placenta  Previa,  Postpartum  Hem- 
orrhage, the  management  of  Puerperiitm  and  the  care  of  the  New- 
born Infant,  by  Richard  C.  Norris,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  short,  this  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that 
is  nev/  on  the  subject  which  it  covers. 

Octavo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  421  pages,  26  illustrations. 
Per  volume,  $2.50,  by  express  prepaid  to  address.  Per  annum,  in 
four  cloth-bound  volumes,  $10.00.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.^  Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia  and  New  York, 

State  Medicine  in  Alabama:  Transactions  of  Technical 
Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (The  State  Board  of 
Health),  1902.  8vo,  488  pages.  G.  P.  Waller,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
retary, Montgomery. 

"Medical  and  Sanitary  Dissertations  and  Reports"  begin  with 
**Tlie  Annual  Oration/'  by  Edward  Burton  Ward,  M.  D.,  of 
Salina.  **On  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  a  lucid  description  of  the 
conditions  promotive  of   its  most   salutary   enjo>inent.     "What 
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Precautions  Should  be  Taken  to  Prevent  the  Spreading  Infectious 
Diseases,'*  by  Dr.  Glenn  Andrews,  of  Montgomery,  briefly  con- 
siders ancient  efforts  and  gives  a  concise  statement  of  effective 
methods,  based  on  knowledge  of  the  conditions  promotive  of  the 
spread  of  such  diseases.  '*Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Future 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Sanitation  and  Prevention,"  by  T.  Joseph 
Dean,  of  Union  Springs,  lays  particular  emphasis  on  recent  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  thinks  it  "can  and  should  dis- 
appear from  civilized  countries ;  and  it  falls  upon  the  medical  men 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  establish  methods  and  plans  as  will 
best  accomplish  this  purpose."  Of  venereal  diseases,  excesses  and 
intemperance,  he  thinks  that  "while  the  social  reformer  and  the 
clergyman  may  do  their  grand  work  for  reformation  along  this 
line  .  .  the  family  physician  has  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  .  . 
the  task  falls  on  the  medical  profession.  We  should  make  a  strong 
plea  in  favor  of  continence,  and  tell  our  young  men  that  while 
the  sexual  passion  is  ver\'  strong  it  can  be  accelerated  or  delayed,, 
excited  or  lowered,  bv  the  influence  of  the  mind.  *To  be  a  true  doc- 
tor,  to  attain  the  highest  ideal  of  all,  he  must  not  only  be  a  healer, 
but  a  teacher  as  well.'  "  "Recent  Progress  in  our  Knowledge  of 
Malaria,"  by  Stephen  C.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  of  Brewton.  is  con- 
cisely rehearsed  and  urged.  "Lobar  Pneumonia,  with  special 
reference  to  Treatment,"  by  W.  George  Harrison,  M.  D.,  of  Tal- 
ladega. *  "The  writer  believes  our  best  work  in  the  handling  of 
this  disease  is  along  the  line  of  prevention."  That  "while  true 
croupous  pneumonia  is  always  an  infection  by  the  diplococcus  of 
Fraenkel,  and  is  often  associated  with  the  streptococci  and  the 
bacillus  of  Pfeifl'er,  yet  all  pathologists  agree  that  any  germ  must 
find  a  soil  favorable  for  its  growth  before  serious  infection  can 
occur.  By  toning  up  the  resisting  power  of  every  organ,  by  in- 
creasing the  vital  capacity,  we  overcome  the  tendency  toward  in- 
fection." "The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Tuberculosis,"  by  Edgar 
Allen  Jones,  M.  D.',  of  Birmingham,  sums  up  and  urges  co-opera- 
tion with  the  efforts  now  in  progress  in  all  intelligent  c(Mnmuni- 
ties  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis;  the  need  of  a  separate 
State  prison  for  consumptive  convicts,  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  State  sanitation  for  the  proper  care  of  needy  con- 
sumptives. In  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Scale  Harris  cites 
statistics  for  the  past  seven  years,  showing  that  in  Bullock  County, 
the  "black  belt,''  where  there  are  27,000  blacks  to  5,500  whites, 
between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  all  the  deaths  among  the 
negroes  are  caused  by  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
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disease  among  them  is  rapidly  increasing.  "Infant  Mortality  in 
Alabama,"  by  Thomas  D.  Parke,  M.  D.,  cites  the  statistics  of 
51,809  deaths  returned  to  the  State  Health  Officer  for  the  six 
)'ears,  1888  to  1893  inclusive,  of  which,  exclusive  of  768  prema- 
ture births,  11,273  were  under  two  years  of  age — 22  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality.  He  attributes  this  excessive  mortality  of  in- 
fants in  the  State  to  improper  feeding,  the  extensive  use  of  pro* 
prietary  foods  instead  of  cow's  milk,  when  insufficiently  nourished 
by  mother's  milk,  and  the  excessive  use  of  drugs.  "Proper  Meth- 
thods  of  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Feeble-Minded  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,"  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
2,187  persons  classified  as  feeble-minded.  The  ratio  of  feeble- 
minded persons  to  each  100,000  of  the  population  was  144.8.  The 
ratio  in  the  United  States  was  152.7  to  each  100,000  population.  .  .• 
As  you  have  no  State  asylum  for  this  class  of  persons,  they  must 
be  kept  in  private  homes,  county  poorhouses,  or  in  insane 
asylums."  After  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  in  this  country  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  feeble-minded,  since  "July,  1848, 
when  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  c^ned  a  private  school  for  them  in  the 
village  of  Barre,  Mass.,  the  first  school  for  idiots  that  was  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  upon  this  Continent,"  the  paper 
proceeds  with  a  description  of  the  special  needs  and  requirements 
of  State  care  for  the  feeble-minded,  how  State  institutions  should 
be  organized  and  conducted,  and  the  beneficial  results  generally 
and  particularly  illustrated  by  his  own  many  years'  experience,  as 
proprietor  of  the  Wilbur  Home  for  Feeble-Minded,  at  Kalamazoo. 
There  are  besides  about  thirty  other  papers  and  reports,  with 
discussions,  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all  physicians. 

The  Physician's  Visiting  List  for  1903  (Lindsay  and 
Blakisix)n).  Fifty-second  year  of  its  publication.  Price  $1.00. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  list  continues  to  maintain  its  excellence.  It  comprehends 
memoranda  of  nearly  everything  the  busy  physician  needs  in  his 
daily  round— e.  g.,  Incompatibles,  Dose  Tables,  Metric  System 
and  Record.  Thousands  of  physicians  throughout  the  country 
have  already  learned  that  they  cannot  do  without  it,  as  all  others,, 
to  whom  we  comnieud  it,  will  learn  on  acquaintance  with  it. 
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**The  Centur}'"  for  October  has  for  its  frontispiece  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Andrew  Carnegie  recently  painted  by  John  W. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciation  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  "The  Century"  continues  to  minister  to  the 
general  interest  in  New  York  this  month  by  two  articles  on  the 
Subway — one  of  a  picturesque  character  by  Arthur  Ruhl,  illus- 
trated by  Lungren  and  \'anderhoof ,  and  the  other  "Difficult  Engi- 
neering in  the  Subway,"  by  Frank  W.  Skinner,  of  the  '*Engineer- 
ing  Record."  Two  papers  are  devoted  to  the  subject — ^novel  in 
magazine  literature — of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  Dr.  James  M. 
Buckley,  well  known  for  his  study  of  similar  subjects,  writing 
imder  the  title  of  "Dowie,  Analyzed  and  Qassified,"  and  John 
Swain  contributing  a  descriptive  study  at  first  hand  of  "the  mod- 
ern Elijah,"  entitled  "The  Prophet  and  His  Profits."  Both  are 
illustrated  by  drawings  by  F.  De  Forrest  Schook,  made  at  Zion 
City,  111.,  the  present  seat  of  the  Dowieites.  Mr.  Swain's  article 
bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  of  authenticity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  presents,  with  much  anecdote  and  incident,  his  own  point 
of  view  of  Dowie's  character  and  pretensions.  The  true  story  of  a 
remarkable  deception  is  told  by  Ambassador  Andrew  D.  White  in 
a  paper  on  "The  Cardiff  Giant,"  the  supposed  antique  figure 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  caused  so  much  commotion  in  Central 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  in  which  Mr.  White  at  the  time 
had  a  sceptical  interest. 

THE  CURATIVE   PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  medical  world  watched  with  consider- 
able curiosity  the  experiments  of  a  young  Danish  physician,  whose 
theories  aiient  a  **light  cure''  held  out  great  promises.  Since  then 
the  experimental  stages  have  broadened  until  they  include  the 
realm  of  practicability.  To-day  no  name  in  the  scientific  cata- 
logue is  better  known  than  that  of  Prof.  Niels  R.  Finsen,  of  Cop- 
enhagen. Since  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  the  Roentgen  rays 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  addenda  to  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. But  while  the  latter  may  be  termed  the  search  lights  of  the 
modern  surgeon  and  his  class,  in  the  particular  field  he  has  se- 
lected Professor  Finsen  stands  absolutely  alone. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Finsen  and  the  Finsen  Medical  Light  In- 
stitute is  the  conquest  of  superficially  seated   consumption  and 
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cancer  through  the  medium  of  both  natural  and  artificial  light. 
Many  skin  diseases  yield  to  the  methods  employed  by  the  eminent 
discoverer.  From  a  purely  aesthetic  standpoint,  therefore,  the 
light  cure  becomes  a  distinct  boon  to  mankind. 

His  researches  and  methods  have  opened  up  a  territory  almost 
unknown  until  Professor  Finsen  led  the  way,  not  ten  years  ago. 
Professor  Widmark,  of  Stockholm,  it  is  true,  was  the  first  to  prove 
conclusively  tliat  sunburn  is  caused,  not  by  heat  rays,  but  through 
certain  chemical  rays  contained  in  the  light.  Finsen  himself  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  other's  priority.  But  still 
to  the  Danish  ph}"slcian  is  due  the  knowledge  that  such  and  such 
rays  in  the  sun's  spectrum  are  bacteria-destroying,  while  others  are 
of  a  healing  and  curative  nature. 

Working  on  this  principle,  bringing  to  his  aid  the  electric  curr 
rent,  experimenting  constantly,  ill,  yet  subjecting  himself  to  per- 
sonal tests  in  order  to  be  certain.  Professor  Finsen  stood  ready 
finally  to  let  others  judge  him  by  his  performances.  The  highest 
medical  authorities  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  visited 
the  Finsen  Medical  Light  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  approval  almost  every  large  city  in  the  world  is  making 
ready  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as 
yield  to  the  Finsen  concentrated  light. — From  "The  *Light  Cure' 
at  Copenhagen,"  by  Julius  Moritzen,  in  the  "American  Monthly 
Review  ol  Reviews"  for  ()ctober. 

ALEXANDER    HAMILTON. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  story  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  Alexander  Hamilton.  A  study  of  the  man, 
his  characteristics  and  guiding  motives,  was  prepared  by  John 
Fiske  before  his  death,  and  appears  as  the  leading  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober "Cosmopditan.'*  No  paper  could  illustrate  more  clearly  the 
difficulties  through  which  the  American  Union  had  to  pass  on  its 
way  to  the  excellence  already  attained  and  the  perfection  which  it 
must  ultimately  reach. — There  was  a  king  once  who  upbraided  his 
courtiers  for  paying  excessive  attention  to  ceremony.  "Your 
Majesty,"  replied  a  courtier,  "forgets  that  you  yourself  are  only  a 
ceremony."  This  is  practically  the  text  of  the  article  which  W. 
T.  Stead  contributes  on  the  real  significance  of  the  Coronation. 
Mr.  Stead  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  King's  habits  of  life 
and  mental  attitude  toward  his  subjects  and  compares  the  state 
of  democracy  in  Great  Britain  with  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States.     Even  those  who  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Stead's 
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conclusions  always  find  him  interesting  as  a  writer,  and  "The 
Coronation  and  Its  Significance"  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE  TURK. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  the  well-known  magazinist,  has  lately 
contributed  to  "The  Outlook''  two  articles  on  conditions  in  Turkey 
as  seen  by  a  trained  observer.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Turkish  post-office,  and  of  Turkish  back- 
wardness generally : 

The  Turk  suspects  everybody  and  everything,  and  no  private 
act,  no  seclusion,  is  safe  from  his  intrusion.  Every  tdegram  sent 
from  the  public  offices  is  at  once  reported  to  the  authorities.  No 
one  can  safely  send  a  letter  by  the  Turkish  post  unless  he  is  will- 
ing to  have  it  opened  and  read,  and  take  the  chances  of  having  it 
confiscated  if  the  censor  finds  anything  that  can  be  twisted  into  an 
insult  to  Mohammedanism.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  and  the 
inability  of  the  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  to  communicate  with 
any  certainty  with  their  friends,  some  of  the  great  European  na- 
tions have  established  post-offices  of  their  own  in  Turkish  cities, 
in  which  they  employ  only  Europeans,  use  their  own  stamps,  and 
watch  their  mail-bags  until  they  pass  beyond  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  Turks.  In  Salonica  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  post-offices — 
British,  Austrian,  French,  Servian  and  Turkish ;  in  Constantinople, 
six.  If  one  wishes  to  be  sure  of  his  mail,  he  must  inquire  at  four 
of  them  at  least ;  and  if  he  really  wants  to  have  his  letters  reach 
their  destination,  he  must  send  them  through  some  post-oflBce 
other  than  Turkish.  For  the  reason  that  the  authorities  cannot 
be  sure  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conversation  that  might 
pass,  the  telephone  has  been  excluded  from  the  Empire;  and  no 
Turkish  city  is  electrically  lighted  because,  it  is  said,  the  officials 
discovered  the  word  dynamo  in  the  applications  for  the  necessary 
contracts,  and,  dynamo  suggesting  dynamite,  the  official  Turk  was 
paralyzed  with  fear !  So  all  Turkey  is  still  candle-lighted,  or  at 
best  lamp-lighted.  Whatever  is  Turkish  in  Turkey  is  sure  to  be 
out  of  order,  disorganized,  dirty ;  whatever  is  foreign  is,  by  con- 
trast, well  kept. 

INTERESTING  COCOONS  IN  A  QUEER  PLACE. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas. — I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  found  this  sum- 
mer.    I  am  very  much  interested  in  butterflies  and  insects,  and  as 
I  was  watching  some  beetles.  I  found,  on  a  grape-leaf,  a  large 
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green  caterpillar.  His  back  was  completely  covered  with  very 
small  white  cocooiis.  On  closer  examination  I  found  that  each 
cocoon  had  a  tiny  cover.  I  took  the  caterpillar  into  the  house 
and  put  him  in  a  dish  with  a  few  grape-leaves.  I  kept  him  for 
several  days.  Each  day  he  seemed  to  grow  weaker  and  thinner. 
About  the  forenoon  of  the  fifth  day,  suddenly,  and'  almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  covers  of  each  cocoon  flew  up,  and  a  tiny  black  fly 
was  seen  struggling  to  get  free  from  each  one.  When  they  were 
free  from  the  cases  they  flew  away,  and  the  cocoons  were  left 
empty  and  with  the  covers  up.  By  this  time  the  caterpillar  had 
died.  I  learned  afterward  that  the  adult  fly  had  laid  the  eggs  in 
the  caterpillar's  back  and  they  had  hatched  there.  Then  they  spin 
these  cocoons  and  live  in)  them  until  they  are  fully  formed  flies. 
Fi'om  your  interested  reader,  Romaine  Hoit. 

The  white  cocoons  on  the  caterpillar  are  those  of  the  Micro- 
gaster  fly.  This  fly  lays  its  eggs  within  the  body  of  the  caterpil- 
lar, on  which  the  larvae  feed.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  larval  ex- 
istence they  come  out  and  spin  these  cocoons,  from  which  later  a 
tiny  fly  escapes  by  the  opening  of  a  little  lid  at  the  top.  Examine 
these  cocoons  with  aid  of  a  pocket-microscope  and  you  will  find 
that  they  are  very  beautiful  objects. 

Many  young  folks  have  sent  me  a  large  number  of  these  tiny 
cocoons,  and  I  \idi\t  Micro  gaster  flies  hatching  in  my  laboratory 
by  thousands.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  little  prisoners  es- 
cape from  the  miniature  silky  urn-shaped  cocoons. — From  Nature 
and  Science  Department  in  the  October  "St.  Nicholas." 

EDUCATION   IN   THE  SOUTHERN   STATES. 

In  a  report  of  the  recent  Southern  Education  Conference,  pub- 
lished in  'The  Southern  Workman,"  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  of  At- 
lanta, is  quoted  as  follows :  "Our  rural  school  question  is  fraught 
with  serious  difiiculties,  chief  of  which  is  the  sparseness  of  the 
population.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  sixty-five  children  to  a 
square  mile.  In  Georgia  there  are  eleven — six  white,  five  black  I 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  whites  goes  for  the 
education  of  the  blacks.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show  some  de- 
gree of  justice  and  intelligence  on  our  part.  Are  we  so  blind  as 
to  be  willing  to  leave  one-half  of  our  population  in  ignorance  and 
immorality?  We  brought  the  negroes  here  and  they  are  not 
going  away.  We  don't  want  them  to  go  away.  As  intelligence 
and  Christian  character  pervade  our  people  they  will  grow  unani- 
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mous  in  favor  of  educating  the  black  children.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  proper  school  system  until  we  have  an  eight- 
months'  school  in  every  county.  We  need  better  schools,  better 
paid  teachers  and  better  roads.  This  has  bec<xne  such  an  impor«- 
tant  question  that  I  would  not  vote  for  any  man  for  puUic  office 
until  I  had  fii^t  found  out  how  he  stood  on  the  school  question.^'  - 

THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

U.  S.  Q)nsul  Berliner,  Teneriffe,  in  a  report  (May  30,  1902) 
on  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Canaries,  says  with  regard 
to  the  climate:  "For  many  diseases,  especially  those  of  lung  and 
throat,  the  climate  of  these  islands  is  unequaled,  and  they  are 
steadily  growing  in  popularity  as  a  health  resort ;  nowhere  can  the 
open-air  treatment,  so  much  in  vogue  for  tuberculosis,  be  better 
practiced. 

"There  are  a  number  of  good  hotels  and  a  fast  service  of  steam- 
ers between  the  different  islands,  which  are  visited  by  3,000  to 
4^000  strangers — mostly  English — ever\'  winter.  Many  Ameri- 
cans would  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  these  islands  for  business,  health,  and  pleasure,  and  would  bring 
extra  revenue  to  a  steamship  company.'' 

NEWS  FROM  proctor's. 

The  advancing  season  brings  increased  crowds  to  the  popular 
Proctor's  theatres  in  New  York,  and  business  in  Newark,  Albany 
and  Mcmtreal  is  likewise  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  The 
policy  of  presenting  refined  vaudeville  between  acts  continues  to 
be  most  popular  with  the  theatre-going  public. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Stock  Co.  is  admittedly  the  highest  salaried 
and  most  artistic  stock  organization  in  America.  Minnie  Sdig- 
man  and  James  Wilson  have  won  immediate  favor  as  the  leadings 
members  of  the  excellent  organization,  and  the  subordinate  menv 
bers  have  been  chosen  from  the  most  popular  favorites  of  the 
Proctor  Stock  Co. 

The  Twenty-third  Street  continues  as  the  dd  vaudeville  stand- 
by  of  the  Proctor  Circuit.  The  best  acts  in  the  American  and 
European  market  are  here  first  presented,  and  the  continuous  bill 
is  always  long,  strong  and  diversified.  Vaudeville  is  also  pre- 
sented at  Proctor's,  Newark,  where  daily  bargain  matinees  are 
featured — 25  cents  admitting  to  any  seat  in  the  house.  The  Proc- 
tor Stock  Co.  has  possession  at  Montreal  and  Albany,  presenting* 
the  best  comedies  and  dramas  in  conformity  with  the  Proctor  plan^ 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

When  I  was  honored  by  the  request  to  address  you,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  I  should  take  as  my  subject'  some  aspect  of  the  fog 
question.  I  have  allowed  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  over- 
ride the  many  considerations  which  I  could  adduce  in  opposition 
to  the  suggestion,  and  I  propose  to  put  biefore  you  some  remarks 
as  to  what  demands  sanitary  reformers  may  fairly  make  upon 
practical  men  of  science  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  mitigation 
of  the  evil  effects  of  fog  in  towns ;  and  incidentally  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  point  out  what  demands  in  this  connection,  desirable  in 
themselves,  must  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  scope  even  of  scien- 
tific ambition. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  wish  to  cast  what  I  have  to  say  in 
the  forni  of  a  parallel  or  analogy.  I  wish  to  regard  the  smdce 
in  fog  as  the  element  of  the  problem  to  which  special  attention 
should  be  directed,  and  to  regard  the  smoke  as  a  species  of  domes- 
tic or  industrial  refuse  which  has  to  be  removed  somehow  or 
•other.  I  propose  to  look  upon  the  removal  of  smoke  as  a  prob- 
lem not  dissimilar  in  its  fundamental  character  from  that  of  the 
removal  of  sewage,  and  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  wish  to  keep  in 
view  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  elements  of  these  two 
problems.  I  choose  the  problem  of  the  removal  of  sewage  for  this 
purpose,  because  it  is  a  problem  in  which  sanitary  reformers  have 
achieved  gradual  but  conspicuous  success  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  even  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole  community. 


•*m 
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In  all  matters  concerning  the  disposal  of  refuse  we  seem  to  pro- 
gress by,slQw  degrees,  from  an , individualist  to  a  soci^tlist  point  of 
view,  fiy  ^ay  of  illustration  of  the  extreme  individualist  view,  I 
may  quote  from  my  own  experience  a  case  of  the  unrestricted 
gratification  of  the  natural  instinct  for  the  disposal  of  refuse. 
Some  years  ago  when  I  was  Proctor  at  Cambridge  the  peaceful 
passers-by  in  a  narrow  street  were  disturbed  and  even  alarmed 
by  a  bottle  of  pickles  that  came  hurtling  through  an  open  window 
and  fell  on  the  pavement.  It  was  my  duty  to  take  part  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  The  plea  put  forward  with  an  air  of 
complete  confidence  in  its  sufficiency  by  the  young  man  still  in  the 
stage  of  unrestrained  instincts  was  the  simple  one,  "But,  sir,  the 
pickles  were  bad."  I  will  make  no  further  disclosure  as  to 
whether  that  simple  plea  was  regarded  as  good  or  bad  in  Univer- 
sity law  as  regards  refuse  pickles,  but  I  will  say  that  in  earlier 
stages  of  sanitary  progress  other  forms  of  refuse  have  been  treated 
in  a  not  dissimilar  manner,  and  at  this  day  it  is  not  great  exag- 
geration to  say  that  we  all  act  with  similar  recklessness  with  re- 
gard to  our  smoke ;  we  throw  it  into  the  atmosphere  and  leave  to 
beneficent  chance  the  question  whether  or  not  it  injures  our  neigh- 
bors. 

In  large  to,wns  we  have  traveled  very  far  in  the  path  of  develop- 
ment from  the  original  instinct  as  regards  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage-polluted  water,  but  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
ing progress  in  the  disposal  of  smoke-polluted  air.  In  London, 
at  a  cost  to  the  community  of  £211,000  a  year,  or  i.38d.  in  the 
pound  on  rateable  value,  nearly  a  million  tons  of  sewage  are  re- 
moved day  by  day  for  about  600,000  houses — about  a  ton  and  a 
half  on  the  average  for  each  house.  In  the  same  period,  viz.,  each 
day,  in  winter,  each  house  throws  into  the  atmosphere  on  the 
average  perhaps  ten  tons  of  smoke  laden  air,  or  a  total  quantity 
of  five  millions  tons  of  smoke  laden  air  for  the  inhabited  houses  of 
London  per  day,  or  possibly  seven  millions  of  tons  per  day  if  we 
include  factories.  That  is  my  estimate,  on  grounds  which  I  will 
give  later  on,  of  the  amount  of  refuse  whidi  we  throw  into  our 
atmosphere  for  beneficent  chance  to  remove,  if  it  can.  The  actual 
weight  of  solid  soot  which  gives  color  and  body  to  the  smoke  is  a 
very  uncertain  quantity;  it  may  in  the  worst  cases  amount  to 
nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  coal  consumed,  and  the  houses  of  London 
probably  get  rid  of  300  tons  of  solid  refuse  every  day  by  throwing 
it  up  the  chimney.  It  is  mixed  with  much  larger  quantities  of 
other  more  or  less  injurious  products  of  the  combustion  of  ooal, 
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complete  or  incomplete,  but  it  is  with  the  soot,  which  alone  dark- 
ens and  defiles,  that  I  am  primarily  concerned. 

The  Initial  Stages  of  the  Two  Problems. 

The  difference  of  our  attitude  toward  these  two  problems  is 
very  conspicuous,  yet,  physically  speaking,  the  whole  difference , 
between  the  problem  of  the  rempval  of  sewage  and  that  of  the 
removal  of  smoke  on  similar  lines  lies  in  the  comparatively  trivial 
distinction  that  under  the  action  of  the  mysterious  force  of  grav- 
ity the  sewage  naturally  goes  downward,  whereas,  in  the  first . 
instance,  smoke  goes  upward.  You  may  object  that  I  have  neg- 
lected to  take  into  account  the  relatively  large  volume  of  smoke 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  forms  of  house  refuse;  I  simply 
reply  that  if  the  smoke  of  our  fires  had  been  in  the  habit  of  falling 
downward  and  finding  a  lower  level  instead  of  rising  to  a  higher 
level  and  making  its  way  up  the  chimney,  we  should  long  ago  have 
been  driven  into  solving  the  problem  of  its  disposal,  as  we  have 
been  driven  to  deal  with  the  disposal  of  sewage,  no  matter  how 
great  the  volume  might  be. 

The  mention  of  the  circumstance  that  smoke  goes  upward  in- 
stead of  downward  leads  me  to  point  out  that  in  days  not  so  very 
remote  the  arrangements  for  disposal  of  smoke  might  be  regarded 
as  comparatively  in  advance.  The  genius  who  first  conceived,  or 
put  in  practice,  the  idea  of  confining  smoke  to  a  narrow  flue 
specially  built  for  it  wrought  a  revolution  in  house-building» 
There  are  still  archeological  survivals  which  show  that  before  his 
day  there  were  architects  who  were  satisfied  with  the  more  simple 
provision  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  there  are  even  traces  extant  of 
a  still  earlier  architectural  style  of  inhabited  dwelling  in  which 
such  rudimentary  provision  as  a  special  opening  for  smoke  did  not 
exist.  I  will  spare  your  feelings:  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  corresponding  stages  in  the  development  of  the  means  of  dis- 
posal of  other  kinds  of  refuse :  they  could  be  traced — gardy  loo  is 
the  survival  of  a  warning  with  special  meaning  in  the  Scottish 
capital — ^and  examples  of  present  day  practice  might  be  adduced 
in  illustration.  But  while  the  disposal  of  sewage  has  been  gener- 
ally, though  slowly,  progressive  since  the  first  commissioners  of 
sewers  were  appointed  in  1531,  the  invention  of  the  chimney 
seems^  to  have  been  so  successful  as  to  paralyze  mechanical  enter- 
prise in  that  department  until  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  later 
years  by  cowl  makers,  who  have  devoted  much  ingenuity  to  the  ' 
improvement  of  the  terminal  outlet. 
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I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  immense  improvement  has 
been  made  in  grates  for  burning  coal,  both  as  regards  economy  of 
fuel,  and  in  some  examples  as  regards  the  amount  of  smoke  pro- 
duced. That  is  another  branch  of  the  subject;  at  the  moment  I 
am  concerned  with  the  disposal  of  the  waste  products  indepen- 
dently of  the  amount  produced,  and,  for  dcwnestic  purposes,  the 
simple  chimney,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  cowl,  remains 
a  sufficiently  effective  apparatus ;  the  practice  of  using  it  to  throw 
smoke  into  the  atmosphere  to  be  carried  away  by  any  currents  of 
air  that  may  arise  is  universal. 

Demands  Beyond  the  Range  of  Scientific  Ambition. 

One  of  the  incidental  obstacles  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  the 
smoke  question  is  that  at  first  sight  the  atmospheric  currents  ap- 
pear to  perform  the  duties  of  general  scavenger  with  such  exem- 
plary efficiency  that  few  people  give  any  thought  to  the  general 
success  or  failure  of  the  method  itself.  On  foggy  days  they  be- 
come aware  of  the  nuisance  which  they  have  created,  and  accord- 
ingly desire  that  steps  should  forthwith  be  taken  to  remove  or 
prevent  fogs,  with  the  understanding  that  whatever  does  away 
with  the  fog  will,  at  the  same  time,  do  away  with  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance. Now,  the  prevention  of  fog  as  a  meteorological  phenom- 
enon is  one  of  the  demands  which  I  think  we  are  not  legitimately 
entitled  to  ask  of  practical  men  of  science;  it  is  beyond  the  am- 
bition even  of  physical  science.  To  use  the  parallel  further  it 
would  be  just  as  unreasonable  for  us  to  throw  all  our  refuse  into 
the  streets,  and,  when  we  found  that  it  accumulated  beyond  en- 
durance, demand  of  men  of  science  that  they  should  provide  show- 
ers at  suitable  intervals  to  wash  it  all  away. 

Let  me  give  you  some  justification  for  this  opinion:  The 
meteorological  conditions  for  the  formation  of  inland  fog  are  pri- 
marily cold  weather  with  scarcely  any  barometric  difference  over 
a  large  area.  Under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature  when  the 
barometer  readings  at  Oxford,  Yarmouth,  and  Ehingeness  are 
nearly  identical  with  that  for  London,  fog  is  inevitable.  To  pre- 
vent or  remove  fog,  meteorologically,  we  must  manage  to  change 
the  barometric  reading  at  Oxford,  Yarmouth,  or  Dungeness,  or 
change  the  atmospheric  temperature.  I  do  not  know  which  of 
these  two  enterprises  would  be  considered  the  easier.  There  is 
no  hope  in  either  direction ;  both  may  be  classed  as  impossible. 

There  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  removal  of  fog  by  the 
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actual  removal  of  the  foggy  air  of  London.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  seen  suggestions  which  seemed  to  regard  such  a  scheme 
as  possible,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  where  the  air 
would  be  sent  to,  and  by  what  it  would  be  replaced.  Any  such 
proposal  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  come  perilously  near  to  a 
scheme  for  sweeping  away  the  Atlantic  with  a  mop.  Any  sys- 
tem which  requires  to  be  brought  into  operation  at  short  notice  to 
meet  a  special  emergency  must  always  be  subject  to  special  diffi- 
culties. A  heavy  snowfall,  which  may  give  about  10  tons  of  snow 
for  every  hundred  yards  of  street,  defies  the  powers  of  local 
authorities  to  remove  it,  and  the  removal  of  the  street  air,  of  which 
17  feet  of  height  would  give  the  same  weight  for  the  same  length, 
might  well  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  resources  of  civilization, 
even  if  it  could  be  loaded  up  in  carts.  That  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  we  may  agree  that  the  removal  of  foggy  air  from 
the  streets  is  as  hopeless  a  matter  as  the  prevention  of  fog,  and 
that  when  once  smoke  has  been  allowed  to  be  discharged  into  the 
free  atmosphere  all  chance  of  removing  it  is  gone. 

) 

Gravity  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance, 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  on  foggy  days  that  the  method  of  leav- 
ing the  atmospheric  currents  to  act  as  the  smoke  scavengers  fails. 
In  large  towns  the  system  is,  generally  speaking,  inefficient.  It 
is  easy  to  adduce  statistics  in  support  of  this  assertion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  results  of  London 
smoke  is  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  th^  amount  of  sunshine 
and  daylight.  I  will  quote  the  figures.  From  a  table  recently 
compiled,  which  gives  the  average  amount  of  sunshine  recorded  at 
a  large  number  of  stations  in  the  British  Isles  during  the  twenty 
years  from  1881  to  1900,  I  have  made  out  a  comparison  between 
the  records  of  London  and  the  average  of  those  for  other  places 
of  the  possible  duration  of  sunshine  for  the  several  months  are  as 
follows : 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Auff.  Sept.  Oct.  Not.  Dec. 

London 10    15     23     SI      88       86     S8     S9       34     24    14      9    per  cent,  of 

possible 

,  .  ,     ...  au  ration. 

Average    for    thel 

Bonthem    district  V  21    28     88     42      46       43     46     47       44     37    24     21  do. 

of  England ] 

London,  loss  in  ap-\  iiiii         111        I'lxi 

proximate  figures.  ;*tii*        i      \       k        14*4 

Summing  up  this  table  in  few  words  we  may  say  that  in  sum- 
mer London  loses  one-sixth  of  its  sunshine,  and  presumably  also 
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about  the  same  fraction  of  its  daylight,  on  account  of  its  smoke, 
while  in  winter  its  loss  amounts  to  one-half  for  a  similar  reason. 
The  figures  themselves  are  impressive  testimony  to  the  effect  of 
:  London  smoke,  but  they  only  feebly  foreshadow  an  incalculable 
loss  eloquently  and  pathetically  represented  by  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton  in  a  letter,  which  I  received  from  him  in  the  winter  of 
1899,  ostensibly  written  to  congratulate  me  on  my  removal  to 
what  he  called  "this  place  of  darkness." 

The  contrast  of  the  figures  for  summer  and  winter  is  remark- 
:able.  As  regards  smoke,  the  difference  rests  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  domestic  fires  in  summer,  and  we  may  there- 
,fore  legitimately  conclude  that  the  domestic  smoke  is  the  most 
serious  item  to  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  the  smoke  ques- 
tion. It  is.  in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  problem.*  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  can  easily 
do  so.  During  the  past  winter.  Captain  Carpenter,  R.N.,  D.S.O., 
has  been  conducting  an  inquiry  for  the  Meteorological  Council 
into  the  prevalance  and  distribution  of  fogs  in  London,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  investigation  has  ascended  on  separate  days  in  each 
week  the  Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster  and  the  Upper  Gallery 
of  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  These  two  buildings  are  a 
mile  and  a  half  apart  as  the  crow  would  fly  (if  he  were  able  to  see 
where  he  was  going),  but  on  no  single  day  was  Captain  Carpenter 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  discern  the  one  building  from  the 
other  until  March  was  well  established.  There  is  here  no  ques- 
tion of  persistent  fog  in  the  meteorological  sense;  even  on  windy 
days,  when  fog  was  meteorologically  impossible,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  seeing  a  distant  object  on  account  of  smoke.  The 
smoke  in  this  case  was  domestic  smoke  from  the  thousands  of 
chimneys,  each  using  the  primitive  plan  of  pouring  its  refuse  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  continuing  to  lay  upon  that  beneficent  me- 
dium a  burden  greater  than  it  could  perform — even  on  windy 
winter  days.  Not  only  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  too  great,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  deals  with  it  is  not  by  any 

*The  corresponding  figures  for  Glasgow  as  compared  with  Douglas  (Isle 
of  Man),  the  only  other  station  in  the  same  Meteorological  district,  indicate 
that  domestic  smoke  is  only  responsible  for  one-half  of  the  smoke  protilem 
in  the  Glasgow  district,  though  the  want  of  stations  makes  the  comparison 
incomplete.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Glasgow,  sunshine....  10    17     24     30      33       31     28     28       26     22    11       8    per  cent,  of 

possible 
_^       ,  duration. 

Douglas,       *'  21    26     37     43      46       43     39     38       88     32    24     18  do. 

GlasRow,  lospin  ap-\  iiiiiitx  1111 

proximate  flsrutes  /*4»t        *        i       i       i         siii 
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means  satisfactory.  It  does  not  consume  or  annihilate  the  smoke, 
pT  render  it  hannless  as  it  does  the  germs  of  many  diseases;  it 
does  not  even,  like  well-behaved  scavengers,  carry  it  to  a  suitable 
spot  and  deposit  it  in  neat  or  untidy  heaps ;  the  air  carries  its  load 
a  little  way,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  then  drops  it,  regardless  of  consequences.  The  re- 
sults are  easily  recognized.  Some  months  ago.  a  resident  in  Essex 
sent  me  what  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  bottle  of  ink,  as  a  sample 
of  rain,  which  he  had  collected  during  a  thunder  shower,  when 
the  wind  had  come  from  the  direction  of  London.  No  doubt  the 
atmosphere  had  found  in  the  rainfall  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
getting  rid  of  its  soot.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  occurrence 
was  reported  from  the  Midlands,  north  of  the  Staffordshire  smoke 
centre,  with  a  southerly  wind,  and  I  noticed  also  by  chance,  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  the  report  of  a  similar  occurrence  from  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Paris,  under  the  influence  of  a  northerly 
wind.  These  sooty  rains,  which  must  present  a  difficult  problem 
to  the  flower  grower,  are  not  by  any  means  an  unusual  phenom- 
enon, but  that  is  not  all.  A  very  prominent  meteorologist,  who 
lives  near  London,  and  who  has  been  passing  the  summer  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  called  my  attention  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  him  there  to  a  peculiar  type  of  thick,  dull,  low  haze. 
From  his  experience  of  corresponding  phenomena  near  London 
he  referred  the  special  and  very  depressing  appearance  to  Glasgow 
smoke.  It  was  never  present  unless  the  wind  was  in  a  particular 
quarter  and  never  absent  if  the  wind  was  appropriate.  I  traveled 
by  steamer  on  a  day  which  furnished  an  excellent  example  of  the 
type,  and  the  wreaths  of  soot  lying  on  the  water  were  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  the  explanation.  A  feature  of  the  journey  was 
the  tremendous  efforts  of  a  school  of  porpoises  to  jump  out  of 
their  native  element :  their  obvious  wishes  to  get  up  higher  were 
so  much  in  accord  with  the  feelings  of  human  beings  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  that  one  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  they  also  were  feeling  the  oppression  of  the  soot  and  were 
making  vigorous  though  mistaken  efforts  to  leave  it  behind  them. 

I  could  cite  other  instances  of  inroads  which  smoke  makes  upon 
meteorology,  but  I  regard  them  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance 
compared  with  the  gross  load  of  dirt  which  the  householder  and 
the  gardener  of  London  or  Manchester  has  to  contend  with,  and 
the  really  appalling  loss  of  sunlight  and  daylight  which  the  in- 
habitants of  large  cities  have  to  suffer. 

That  we  endure  the  presence  of  all  this  burden  of  refuse  in  the 


* 
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air  which  we  breathe,  and  which  carries  all  our  daylight,  while 
we  have  eliminated  the  corresponding  refuse  from  our  streets  and 
our  drinking  water,  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
ideas  about  the  treatment  of  smoke  are  still  in  an  almost  primitive 
stage ;  partly  also  the  inefficiency  of  the  atmospheric  currents  for 
renewing  the  air  of  our  great  cities  in  ordinary  wfeather  is  not  fully 
realized.  It  is  only  during  persistent  fog  that  the  failure  is  com- 
plete and  unmistakable.  On  fc^gy  days  when  we  thrust  our  * 
refuse  into  the  atmosphere,  it  simply  descends  upon  our  heads  and 
into  our  houses.  We  might  almost  as  well  have  not  chimneys  at 
all.  The  experience  of  Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  at  Kew  could 
easily  be  shown  to  be  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  live  in  large 
towns,  if  we  were  able  to  make  such  measurements  as  he  made  in 
1891,  when,  after  a  week  of  fog,  he  found  upon  the  greenhouses  of 
Kew — a  comparatively  favored  atmospheric  position  for  London 
— ^a  deposit  of  tarry  matter  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  to  the  square 
mile. 

If,  then,  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect  science  to  tell  us  how  to 
remove  fogs  or  smoke  when  it  has  been  discharged  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, what  steps  can  we  take?  So  far  as  I  know  the  only  sug- 
gestion put  forward  as  practicable  by  those  interested  in  the 
abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  is  to  invite  householders,  and 
compel  factory  owners,  not  to  make  smoke,  or  to  consume  it  if 
they  make  it,  or,  in  the  third  event,  to  make  as  little  as  may  be, 
consistently  with  their  own  interests.  As  regards  factories,  very 
considerable  improvement  has  followed  these  efforts,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  adversely  critical  when  I  point  out,  first,  that  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  factory  and  the  domestic  establishment 
is  unscientific,  and  secondly,  that  that  was  not  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  removal  of  sewage.  Am  I  not  right  in 
saying  that  the  advance  in  sanitation,  in  that  particular,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  local  authorities  have  used  common  funds  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  removal  of  such  refuse  by  main  drains 
or  otherwise,  and  have  then  compelled  householders  and  others  to 
make  use  of  the  facilities  provided? 

Further  Development  of  the  Aftalogy, 

I  would  like  to  follow  the  analogy  somewhat  further,  and  sub- 
sequently call  attention  to  the  share  which  a  local  authority  could 
fairly  take  in  such  an  enterprise,  supposing  it  were  agreed  that  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  is,  not  to  prevent  smoke  by  penat 
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legislation,  but  to  encourage  the  interception  of  smoke  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  sooty  particles  before  the  air  containing  them  is  al- 
lowed to  escape.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  or  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question ;  I  only  want  to  consider 
whether  it  is,  prima  facie,  practicable  enough  to  justify  our  in- 
cluding inquiries  with  regard  to  it  in  the  demands  that  sanitation 
may  reasonably  make  upon  science. 

The  suggestion  may  seem  hopelessly  extravagant,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  offer  a  few  considerations  in  mitigation  of 
your  criticism  of  my  venturesome  proceeding. 

First — ^there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — ^since  I  commenced 
putting  my  notes  together  I  have  learned  that  practically  I  am 
only  recalling  a  suggestion  made  many  years  ago.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  by  Dr.  E.  Hopkinson.  A  proposal  for  the 
treatment  of  smoke  by  the  erection  of  municipal  chimneys  was 
made  in  Manchester  by  one  who  was  prominent  among  the  many 
Manchester  men  of  business  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
scientific  achievements,  Mr.  Peter  Spence.*  I  find  very  much 
encouragement  in  this,  because  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  city  as 
Manchester — a  city  of  fogs  and  smoke,  but  also  the  city  of  Dalton 
and  of  Joule — where  the  facilities  for  the  association  of  scientific 
experiments  with  real  practical  life,  have  been  so  wonderfully 
developed  around  this  hall,  that  an  enterprise  of  this  character 
could  be  taken  in  hand,  and  Manchester  is  in  a  better  position  for 
taking  up  the  almost  forgotten  suggestion  than  any  other  of  the 
abodes  of  smoke. 

Secondly,  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  smoke  is  by  no 
means  final,  although,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  marked  a  most  im- 
portant stage  of  progress.  In  many  cases  it  achieves  its  primary 
puqxjse  excellently,  yet  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
London  architecture  is  the  enormous  variety  of  smoke  cowls,  in 
all  stages  of  dilapidation,  to  be  seen  surmounting  the  roofs.  Al- 
most every  chimney  stack  is  a  sort  of  museum  of  contrivances  for 
improving  the  action  of  chimneys.  I  do  not  know  what  precise 
meaning  to  attach  to  the  different  states  of  dilapidation,  but  the 
mere  exhibition  of  so  many  contrivances  can  only  mean  that 
smoky  chimneys  are  not  by  any  means  so  rare  as  they  might  be 
under  more  favorable  mechanical  conditions.  I  should  be  glad  if 
someone  would  be  good  enough  to  remark  that  the  differences  of 

*See  ''Coal,  Smoke  and  Sewage  scientlflcally  and  practically  considered, 
being  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester  by  Peter  Spence."    1857. 
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hdgbt  of  roofs  of  the  London  houses  make  the  treatment  of 
smoky  chimneys  especially  difficult,  because  that  would  enable  me 
to  put  my  second  consideration  the  more  forcibly  by  saying  that  on 
that  ver>'  account,  if  on  no  other,  the  separate  chimney  method  of 
dealing  with  smoke  is  not  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  large 
towns. 

Thirdly,  I  notice  tliat  when  the  designer  of  a  factory  erects  his 
building  he  takes  a  further  step  in  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
smoke;  and  provides  a  single  smc^estack  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  independent  fires.  The  existence  of  this  practice  makes  me 
regard  the  separate  opening  on  each  chimney  of  the  domestic 
house  into  free  air  as  not  absolutely  required  by  any  physical  laws 
governing  the  removal  of  smoke.  The  factory  builder  is  not  al- 
ways successful  in  using  his  chimney  for  preventing  smoke,  but  he 
is  successful  in  leading  the  foul  air  of  many  flues  into  one  chan- 
nel which  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  depriving  the  smoke  of 
its  soot. 

Moreover,  arrangements  for  propelling  air  mechanically  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  extended.  Some  of  them  as  employed  in 
various  systems  of  ventilation  are  quite  as  elaborate  as  any  that 
would  be  required  to  deal  with  the  smoke  of  an  ordinary  house  or 
block  of  houses.  A  public  dining  room  is  hardly  regarded  as 
properly  equipped  in  the  present  day  unless  it  has  a  fan  for  venti- 
lation, generally  for  the  removal  of  tobacco  smoke  after  dinner. 
Laboratories  and  other  buildings  of  a  similar  character  are  pro- 
vided with  special  means,  mechanical  or  thermo-mechanical,  for 
removing  noxious  fumes.  There  is  no  sufficient  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  coal  smoke  and  other  forms  of  refuse  that  foul  the 
air  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  one  system  for  the  former  and  a 
different  one  for  the  others.  It  thus  seems  almost  certain  that  if 
the  domestic  architect  had  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  the 
attempt,  he  would  not  find  the  plan  of  dealing  with  household 
smoke  by  the  method  of  the  factory  chimney  or  by  mechanical 
propulsion  beyond  the  range  of  practical  physics.* 

The  plan  of  using  a  single  combined  orifice  for  the  delivery  of 
the  smoke  of  a  number  of  chimneys  of  a  domestic  building  has 
actually  been  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  building  that  had  origin- 
ally, and  still  has,  its  separate  flues,  unless  I  have  been  deceived 
by  external  appearances.     Within  sight  of  the  windows  of  my 

*  In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Spence's  ideas,  his  successors  at  tbe  Manchester 
Alum  Works  have  arranged  a  single  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke  of  a 
new  building,  comprising  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  suite  of  offices — six- 
teen rooms  in  all. 
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office  is  a  row  of  three  houses,  the  roofs  of  which  are  much  below 
4he  level  of  surrounding  buildings.  Most  chimneys  in  such  situa- 
tions in  Lx>ndon  are  separately  provided,  with  some  sort  of  cowl, 
but  in  the  case  I  speak  of,  groups  of  four  chimney  stacks  at  the 
angles  of  a  square  have  been  capped,  and  a  single  flue  led  from 
€ach  stack  to  a  central  chamber  surmounted  by  a  large  lobster- 
back  cowl.  From  this  central  cowl  the  smoke  of  the  four  chimney 
stacks  is  delivered  to  the  outside  air.  This  example  seems  to  me 
to  be  especially  encouraging,  because  it  shows  that  if  it  were  de- 
sirable to  drain  away  the  smoky  air  of  houses  with  a  view  to 
"'treatment,*'  it  might  not  be  considered  necessary  to  entirely  re- 
build the  houses. 

Some  Particulars  of  the  Smoke  Problem, 

•  For  purposes  of  comparison  let  us  next  consider  what  is  the 
amount  of  smoke-laden  air  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  any  but  the  roughest  estimate.  I  propose  to  rec- 
kon with  the  weight  of  air  and  not  exclusively  with  its  volume, 
because  in  making  large  quantities  of  air  the  weight  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  calculation ;  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  air 
is  frequently  overlooked.  Let  me  give  some  particulars :  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter,  .08  lb. ;  the  air  in 
a  room  15  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high  weighs  about  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  ton.  A  room  70  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high  holds 
two  tons  of  air.  Thus,  when  a  continuous  process  of  supply  and 
removal  of  air  is  under  consideration,  large  weights  of  air  must 
be  taken  into  accoimt.  I  shall  assume  that  on  the  average  every 
house  of  the  600,000  rated  for  the  municipal  purposes  of  London 
lias  two  fires  burning,  and  therefore  two  chimneys  emitting  smoky 
air,  for  twelve  hours  each  day,  and  that  each  chimney  uses  and 
defiles  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  If  these  estimates  are 
inaccurate,  we  can  at  least  ask  scientific  men  to  correct  them.  On 
these  assumptions  every  ^'working  chimney*'  delivers  4.2  tons  of 
5moky  air  per  day;  every  house,  on  the  average,  8.4  tons.  We 
thus  obtain  the  estimate  of  five  millions  of  tons  of  smoky  air  sent 
up  the  household  chimneys  of  London  in  one  day.  Some  allow- 
ance has  also  to  be  made  for  the  14,500  factories  of  London,  which 
are  not  altogether  innocent  in  the  matter  of  smoke.  I  have  no 
accurate  idea  what  the  allowance  should  be,  but  taking  a  factory 
idiimney  as  equivalent  to  thirty  house  chimneys,  we  should  get  an 
additional  two  million  tons  of  air  fouled  with  smoke  passing  up 
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the  factory  chimneys ;  that  is,  in  the  aggregate,  about  seven  million 
tons  of  air  arc  used  per  day  in  London  to  carry  away  smoke,*  as. 
compared  with  about  a  million  tons  of  water  to  carry  away 
sewage.  The  cost  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  is  about  £600  per 
day.  I  have  of  course  no  means  of  estimating  what  the  cost  of 
dealing  with  smoky  air  would  be,  but  supposing  that  a  ton  of 
dirty  air  could  be  "treated"  for  the  same  cost  as  a  ton  of  sewage^ 
the  cost  of  clearing  the  air  of  London  might  be  set  down  at 
£4,200  a  day,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  lod.  in  the  pound. 

I  would  mention,  incidentally,  that  to  move  air  is  a  compara- 
tively cheap  matter.  An  electrically-driven  fan  will  do  the  day's- 
work  of  a  single  chimney,  as  regards  smoky  air,  at  a  cost  of  about 
a  penny,  under  suitable  conditions.  A  single  colliery  fan  has- 
been  made  to  deliver  as  much  as  200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  and  its  output  therefore  amounts  to  about  10,000  tons  a 
day,  or  sufficient  to  carry  the  smoke  of  more  than  1,000  London 
houses  on  the  scale  mentioned  above.  Five  hundred  of  such  fans- 
would  carry  the  household  smoke  of  the  whole  of  London.  It 
would  mean  a  huge  aggregation  of  power,  but  London  means  the 
same. 

These  figures  show  that  although  the  volume  of  smoky  air  is. 
vastly  larger  than  the  volume  of  sewage,  yet  the  cost  of  dealing 
with  it  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  may  not  be  of  an  altogether 
different  order  of  magnitude  from  the  cost  of  the  manipulation 
of  London  sewage,  and  the  point  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive  is,  that 
we  are  justified  in  asking  practical  men  of  science,  as  a  first  ques- 
tion, whether  the  treatment  of  smoky  air,  on  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  sewage,  is  mechanically  possible  withirt 
reasonable  limits  or  original  outlay  and  current  expense. 

I 
Limitation  of  the  Analogy. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  traced  the  parallel  upon  which  I  set  out,, 
as  far  as  it  will  safely  lead,  and  beyond  this  point  in  the  treatment 
of  smoke  it  would  be  necessar>'  to  diverge  from  the  plan  adopted 
with  sewage,  both  as  regards  the  special  method  of  dealing  with 
smoke  and  as  to  the  part  which  the  local  authorities  should  take 
in  encouraging  and  assisting  the  purification  of  air. 

♦  A  layer  of  air  60  feet  thick  over  the  75.000  acres  comprised  within  the 
administrative  county  of  London  would  weight  about  7,000,000  tons.  The 
calculation  suggests  that  on  a  day  of  dense  fog,  when  there  is  very  little- 
horizontal  movement  of  air,  there  Is  a  more  or  less  complete  circulation  of 
the  air  through  the  chimneys  and  back  again  to  the  streets  and  houses  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  chimneys  are  active. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  few  miiiii 
drains  for  smoky  air  correspcxiding  to  the  main  sewage  drains, 
and  to  use  one  or  two  cleansing  stations  for  purifying  the  air  from 
saioke.  I  made  a  rough  calculation  and  concluded  that  to  deal 
in  that  way  with  the  smdcy  air  of  London  would  require  some 
forty  tunnels  of  the  size  of  the  Underground  Railway  tunnels  to 
carry  away  the  air,  but  in  the  case  of  air  it  might  be  possible  to 
achieve  a  similar  result  by  a  large  number  of  systems  on  a  cor- 
respondingly small  scale,  and  the  systems  might  be  some  of  them 
municipal  and  some  private.  A  single  block  of  houses  might  have 
■means  for  drawing  off  the  smoke  from  all  its  fires  into  a  chamber 
wherein  the  smoke  could  be  treated,  before  the  fouled  air  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  and  if  such  a  system  were 
mechanically  feasible  we  should  then  be  able  to  put  a  second  ques- 
tion to  practical  men  of  science,  viz.,  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  completely  deposit  from  the  air  as  it  passes  on  its  way  the  solid 
particles  which  form  the  smoke.  It  has  been  shown  that  sooty 
particles  coagulate  under  mechanical  action,  and  some  years  ago 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  showed  experiments  on  the  deposition  of  smoke 
in  a  dosed  chamber  by  means  of  electricity.  Since  that  time  the 
means  of  production  of  electricity  on  an  industrial  scale  have  been 
^eatly  facilitated,  but  no  further  step  has  been  taken,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  deposition  of  smoke  particles.  I  should  like  now  to 
ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  further  advance  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Sir  Oliver  of  purifying  air  from  smoke  by 
that  means  ?  You  will  notice  that  I  do  not  demand  that  no  smoke 
shall  be  produced.  I  think  that  some  people  may  prefer  to  pay 
the  cost  of  abstractirfg  the  smoke  if  they  are  allowed  the  free  use 
•of  open  fires,  to  which,  in  England,  we  are  so  much  attached. 


The  Question  of  Cost, 

If  the  men  of  science  give  us  satisfactory  answers  as  to  the 
physical  possibilities,  the  question  then  becomes  one  of  cost.  Sup- 
pose that  the  cost  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  a  tenpenny  rate. 
Would  ratepayers  be  willing  to  expend  a  sum  of  that  magnitude 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  smoke  from  the  atmosphere  of 
London  or  Manchester? 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  result,  if  successful,  would  have  some  economies 
to  set  down  per  contra. 
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A  bad  fog  in  London,  according  to  the  "Times,"  may  cost 
£5,000  a  day  for  additional  gas  alone ;  to  that  we  have  to  add  the/ 
loss  due  to  interference  with  traffic  and  other  incidental  items,     I- 
have,  myself,  no  means  of  estimating  the  whole  cost  of  a  day's- 
fog.     I  have  seen  it  estimated  variously  at  from  £20,000  to  £s^r 
000,  and  the  cost  of  fogs  per  annum  is  set,  I  think  by  Mr.  RpUo- 
Russell,  at  from  three  to  five  million  pounds.     If  any  of  these 
estimates  be  true,  the  equivalent  of  a  tenpenny  rate  would  obvi-. 
ously  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and  to  many  people,  even  ratepayers,- 
an  agreeable  substitute  for  the  smoke  of  London.     Certainly,, 
whatever  may  be  the  material  damage  of  a  da/s  fog,  the  moral* 
and  intellectual  damage  should  be  reckoned  as  no  inconsiderable 
addition,  and  if  the  indirect  results  of  the  dirt  of  London  smoke  - 
could  be  avoided,  even  an  additional  tenpenny  rate  might  be  found 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  ratepayers.  ^ 

It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  smoke  would  not  do  away  with  the  effects  of  fog  alto- 
gether. Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  regards 
smoke,  there  would  still  be  fog,  and  probably  more  fog  in  London 
and  other  large  towns  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  acid 
fumes  among  the  products  of  combustion.  The  fog  would  be 
white,  and  white  fog  itself  would  cause  serious  interference  with 
road,  river,  and  railway  traffic  as  it  does  with  sea  traffic  now.  But 
the  large  number  of  London  fogs  that  are  smoke  and  nothing  else 
would  disappear  and  the  avoidance  of  these  and  the  abstraction 
of  the  smoke  from  the  others  would  very  largely  diminish  the 
losses  attributable  to  fogs. 

Incidental  Advantages, 

The  questions  that  I  have  suggested  as  suitable  for  being  put 
before  practical  men  of  science  are  two,  namely :  First,  whetfier 
it  is  mechanically  and  economically  possible  to  substitute  for  the 
present  system  of  chimneys  a  method  of  collection  of  the  used  air 
of  houses  by  mechanical  or  thermo-mechanical  means,  so  that  it 
may  be  subjected  to  treatment  before  being  delivered  to  the  out- 
side air;  and  secondly,  whether  under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  possible  to  deposit  the  soot,  electrically  or  otherwise, 
in  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  air. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  such  a  system  would  have  some 
incidental  advantages.  It  would  provide  a  persistent  and  cal- 
culable system  of  ventilation  that  would  enable  hot  water  or  steam 
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pipes  to  be  used  advantageously  much  more  generally  than  they 
can  be  at  present. 

.V  The  ventilation  of  a  domestic  house  under  existing  conditions 
is  very  largely  dependent  upon  its  active  chimneys,  and  has  to  be 
treated  accordingly.  If  one  could  rely  upon  the  regular  abstrac- 
tion of  a  definite  quantity  of  air,  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  the 
arrangement  in  various  ways  for  the  general  convenience  of  the 
household.  To  revert  to  my  analogy,  the  sink  waste  pipe  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  household  appliances,  and  a  corresponding  con- 
trivance for  taking  away  used  air  would  be  found  after  a  little 
use  to  be  similarly  serviceable — it  might  even  replace  the  carbciic 
sheet  for  the  isolation  of  inmates  suspected  of  infectious  disorder. 
And  not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  must  be 
reckoned  the  facility  it  would  afford  for  diminishing  the  amount 
of  smoke  produced  independently  of  the  facilities  for  removing  it 
after  production.  At  the  trials  in  connection  with  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  the  most  effective  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  grates  that  had  what  may  be  called  a 
downward  draught,  that  is,  a  draught  that  carried  the  smoke  from 
the  external  coal  through  the  fire.  To  manage  a  grate  of  that  kind 
in  an  ordinary  house  requires  special  arrangements,  but  with  the 
provision  of  means  for  the  constant  abstraction  of  air,  it  would  be 
easv  to  secure  these  most  favorable  conditions. 


Contribution  of  Local  Authorities  to  the  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  share  which  local  authorities 
might  take  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  this  problem.  Hitherto  their 
powers  have  been  restricted  to  fining  conspicuous  offenders,  and — 
for  reasons  which  I  need  not  now  detail — the  system  of  penalties 
for  conspicuous  failure  is  not  effective;  it  has  been  tried  for  so 
long  that  we  might  now  see  whether  it  might  not  be  replaced  ad- 
vantageously by  a  system  of  rewards  for  success.  For  the  sake 
of  definiteness  I  have  set  down  the  contribution  of  the  local  au- 
thority as  equivalent  to  a  tenpenny  rate,  though  it  would  not  seem 
practicable  for  them  to  contribute  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  to 
the  solution  of  the  sewage  question  by  maintaining  a  single 
municipal  system.  They  might  contribute  effectively  by  allow- 
ing a  specific  reduction  of  rate  on  those  properties  within  their 
area  which  were  so  arranged  as  not  to  add  to  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  by  sfnoke:        -       .    .        .  '' 
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If  the  questions  which  I  have  mentioned  are  to  be  asked,  it  is 
-essential  that  they  should  be  put  in  such  a  manner  that  practical 
men  of  science  may  be  encouraged  to  work  out  effective  answers, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  must  make  experiments.  In  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  science  on  the  large  scale  experiments  are 
very  expensive,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  them  performed  is  to 
take  care  that  they  are  remunerative  to  somebody  if  successful. 
In  this  matter  the  local  authorities  could  be  of  great  assistance  if 
they  were  willing  to  adjust  their  rating  in  what  seems  to  me  a 
reasonable  manner.  At  present  the  incidence  of  rating  is  such  as 
to  discourage  all  experiments  of  this  kind.  If  an  enterprising 
architect  were  to  erect  a  block  of  buildings  and  provide  it  with 
means  of  delivering  its  used  air  free  of  smoke  at  an  outlay  of,  say, 
£i,ooo,  with  an  annual  cost  of  £25  for  maintenance,  I  presume  the 
local  authority  would  reward  him  for  his  public  spirit  by  increas- 
ing the  ratable  value  of  the  property  on  account  of  the  outlay,  and 
thus  fine  the  owner  some  considerable  sum  per  annum  for  his  rash 
enterprise.  The  owner  would  also  be  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
position  that  whereas  by  avoiding  smoke  he  had  conferred  as 
much  benefit  upon  all  his  neighbors  as  upon  himself,  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  whole  fine  of  increased  ratal  himself,  and  would 
still  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  neighbors'  smcA:e. 

I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  pursuing  so  unreasonable  a 
course,  the  local  authorities  might  recognize  public  spirit  of  this 
kind  by  reducing  the  assessment  of  a  property  that,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  its  neighbors,  as  well  as  of  a  surveyor  or  inspector,  prcH 
duced  no  smoke,  so  that  the  rates  upon  such  a  property  should  be 
decreased  by^  say,  6d.  or  is.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased. This  would  aflford  direct  encouragement  to  practical 
men  of  science  to  design  and  keep  in  action  means  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke,  and  would  lead  to  gradual  improvement. 

In  a  question  which  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  smoke  disposal  in  our  large  towns,  the  possibility  of  grad- 
ual improvement  is  a  very  important  matter.  The  suggested  ac- 
tion of  the  local  authorities  would  tend  in  this  direction  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  early  stages  the  reduction  in  the  rate  would  be 
practically  a  bounty  to  those  who  were  willing  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  effective  smoke  prevention.  It  would  be  a  legitimate 
bounty,  because  in  the  earlier  stages,  assuming  that  the  local 
authority  itself  initiated  no  appliances,  the  experimenters  would 
bear  the  expense,  though  they  would  not  derive  any  special  benefit 
themselves,  and  would  still  suffer  from  their  neighbors'  smoke* 
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Every  fresh  adherent  woulcf,  however,  diminish  the  eflfective 
amount  of  the  bounty,  and  also  the  general  pollution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere until  in  the  end  the  distribution  of  rates  would  have  re- 
verted to  its  original  figure,  but  on  the  other  hand  each  house- 
holder would  have  been  freed  from  the  disadvantages  of  his  neigh- 
bors' smoke. 

It  would  naturally  appeal  with  the  greatest  force  in  those  quar- 
ters where  ratable  value  is  high  and  the  advantage  of  open  fires 
relatively  small,  and  in  such  places  it  would  be  really  worth  while 
for  practical  men  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  qualify  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  rate.  In  the  city  of  London,  for  example,  there  must  be 
many  properties  with  very  high  ratable  value,  whose  facilities  for 
contributing  smoky  air  are  already  limited  to  one  hot  water  fur- 
nace and  a  few  open  fires.  For  such  establishments  it  would  be 
an  experiment  on  a  very  small  scale  to  arrange  matters  to  obviate 
smoke  altogether,  and  satisfy  the  surveyor  or  inspector  that  the 
property  was  smokeless  and  thus  secure  the  reduction  of  rate. 
There  might  be  some  difficulty  at  first  in  establishing  a  qualifica- 
tion, but  it  could  not  be  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  right  to  a  parliamentary  vote.  In  the  course  of  time  the  smoke 
producers  would  be  a  few  exceptional  persons  paying  exception- 
ally high  rates,  a  very  rational  state  of  affairs ;  and  when  the  city 
of  London  had  by  the  gradual^  extension  of  such  experiments 
freed  ieself  from  its  own  smoke,  I  think  we  might  safely  rely 
upon  the  citizens  to  take  care  that  the  indirect  economies  to  which 
they  would  be  legitimately  entitled  by  their  public  spirit  were  not 
■destroyed  by  the  unrestricted  smoke  production  of  the  surround- 
ing boroughs. 

I  have  made  the  system  of  the  general  collection  of  smoke  by 
mechanical  means  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  the  basis  of  my 
remarks,  but  I  have  already  disclaimed  any  desire  for  exclusive 
privileges  for  that  particular  form  of  experiment  in  the  purification 
of  smoky  air.  If  it  be  feasible  on  the  commercial  scale  it  has  the 
advantage  in  an  especial  manner  of  making  successive  improve- 
ments possible.  The  smoky  air  of  London  is  injurious,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  visible  soot,  but  also  on  account  of  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  other  invisible  products  of  combustion  which  ac- 
company the  soot  in  the  first  instance.  If  it  be  found  possible  in 
the  first  place  to  deposit  the  soot  particles,  attention  might  next  be 
turned  to  some  means  of  dealing  with  the  noxious  acid  fumes,  at 
least,  in  those  cases  where  they  are  specially  abundant. 

In  setting  down  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  system  as  equiva- 
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lent  to  a  rate,  I  fear  I  may  alarm  some  overburdened  ratepayers. 
I  therefore  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
local  authorities  should  levy  an  additional  rate  in  order  that  they 
may  experiment  upon  the  mitigation  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  nor^ 
indeed,  that  they  should  necessarily  levy  any  additional  rate  at 
all.  Of  course,  if  addition  is  made  to  the  domestic  appliances  of 
houses,  the  householders  will,  somehow  or  other,  have  to  pay  for 
them,  and,  therefore,  when  the  system  became  complete,  the  dis- 
tribution of  cost  would  probably  become  assimilated  to  the  distri- 
bution of  ratable  charges.  But  in  the  early  stages  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  private  and  voluntary  enterprise  by  the 
reduction  of  rates  in  the  few  cases  where  a  qualification  could  be 
established,  and  the  additional  burden  thus  thrown  upon  the  large 
majority  of  ratepayers  not  sharing  in  the  direct  cost  of  the  experi- 
ments for  the  good  of  the  community  would  be  unimportant.  • 

Such  a  svstem  would  thus  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  direct  en- 
couragement  to  progressive  experiments,  and  in  the  end  would  en- 
list the  active  support  of  all  those  possessing  arrangements  for 
avoiding  smoke  in  favor  of  effective  compulsion  for  those  who  had 
n«t. 

To  put  the  questions  I  have  indicated  to  men  of  science  in  this 
way  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  business,  and  if  the  questions 
were  so  put,  I  venture  to  express  the  confident  opinion  that  the 
science  of  the  twentieth  century  would  give  as  satisfactory  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  smoke  as  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  has  given  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  sew- 
age. 


A  SEWERAGE  EXPERIMENT — THE  LIERNUR  SYSTEM. 

On  September  27  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  sewerage 
problems  visited  Stansted,  Essex,  at  the  invitatic«i  of  Liemur's 
English  Syndicate,  Limited,  to  inspect  the  first  installation  of  sew- 
erage on  the  Liernur  principle  in  England. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  W.  Fuller-Maitland,  Chairman  of  the 
Stansted  Parish  Council,  approached  the  Liernur  Syndicate,  with 
the  result  that  the  syndicate  undertook  to  carry  out  the  sewerage 
scheme  at  their  own  expense,  the  local  authority  only  to  be  required 
to  take  it  over  if  after  two  years  the  Local  Government  Board  ap- 
proved of  the  scheme.  Stansted  is  a  scattered  village  in  a  hiUy 
district,  but  the  pneumatic  system  (a  correspondent  writes.)  seems 
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to  have  worked  very  well  since  it  came  into  operation  some  two 
months  ago.  The  pumping  station — with  its  receiver,  vacuum 
pump  and  gas  engine — is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  village,  the 
sewage  being  conveyed  there  by  a  network  of  4-inch  iron  pipe  about 
one  mile  long,  with  another  mile  of  house  connections.  The  re- 
ceiver and  pipes  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  partial  vacuum,  so 
tliat  there  is  a  steady  flow,  but  the  full  vacuum  (about  one-fifth  of 
an  atmosphere)  is  applied  for  ten  minutes  every  morning,  which 
completely  clears  the  house  receptacles  and  sewer  pipes,  leaving 
them  clean  and  dry.  There  is  no  need  for  special  flushing,  disin- 
fecting the  manholes,  or  ventilating  shafts. 

The  work  of  laying  the  sewers,  etc.,  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
T.  Watts,  surveyor  to  the  Stansted  Rural  District  Council,  who 
stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  gave  him  no  trouble.  He  calculated  that  the  cost 
would  be  about  is.  per  head  of  the  population  per  year. — ^"The 
Surveyor/'  October  10,  1902. 


CLOTHS  OR  CLOTHES. 

• 

One  learns  many  strange  uses  and  misuses  of  things  at  country 
inns,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  following  experience  related  by  a 
friend  of  mine  as  having  happened  to  himself  is  a  rare  one.  He 
had  gone  to  bed  in  an  Irish  inn,  bidding  the  landlady  to  have  him 
called  at  eight  o'clock.  At  six,  however,  next  morning  she 
knocked  at  his  door. 

"  YeVe  to  get  up,"  she  said. 

"What  o'clock  is  it  r 

"Six,  surr.'' 

"Go  away,  I  am  not  to  get  up  till  eight  o'clock.'^ 

At  seven  she  reappeared.  "Indade,  and  ye  must  get  up  now; 
it's  seven.'^  Finding  him  unmoved  at  her  next  return,  she  said : 
"Get  up,  there's  a  sweet  gintleman ;  there's  two  commercial  gintle- 
men  waiting  for  their  breakfast,  and  I  can't  lay  the  cloth  till  I 
have  yer  honor's  top  sheet." — ^'^Comhill  Magazine." 

"Habit"  is  hard  to  overcome.  If  you  take  off  the  first  letter 
it  does  not  change  "abit."  If  you  take  off  another,  you  still  have 
a  "bit"  left.  If  you  still  take  off  another,  the  whole  of  "it"  re- 
mains. If  you  take  off  another,  it  is  not  "t"  totally  used  up.  All 
of  which  shows  that,  if  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  a  "habit,"  you  must 
throw  it  off  altogether. 
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By  F.  L.  Oswald,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "Physical  Education," 

"The  Remedies  of  Nature/'  Etc. 


XV. — SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  conquest  of  the  Boer  Republics  is  said  to  have  cost  Eng- 
land £195,000,000,  or  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  but  Southern  Africa 
is  worth  every  penny  of  its  price.  It  is  a  natural  game-preserve — 
the  grandest  of  our  latter-day  world,  and  an  Eden  of  climatic 
luxuries. 

"Where  would  you  pitch  your  tent  if  you  had  your  choice  of  a 
permanent  home?''  I  once  asked  much-traveled  Professor  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Cincinnati  Zoo. 

"In  Paris,  of  course." 

"Yes;  but  aside  from  restaurant  inducements — deciding  the 
question  by  a  comparison  of  natural  attractions,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  then,  in  South  Africa,"  said  he  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, though  he  had  seen  the  Andes  and  the  Alps.  "On  the 
upper  Orange  River,"  he  added,  "I  have  known  hunters  to  camp 
for  ten  following  weeks  in  absolutely  perfect  weather." 

That  paradise  zone  extends  from  Cape  Town  to  the  threshold 
of  the  tropics,  and  from  the  east  coast  inland,  for  nearly  five 
hundred  miles,  to  a  tableland  where  the  pleasure  of  sun-baths  is 
marred  by  the  frequency  of  sand-storms. 

The  Transvaal  stretches  a  week's  journey  beyond  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  here  alone  settlers  of  Caucasian  origin  have  been 
clearly  improved  by  their  transfer  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. The  average  Boer  is  the  physical  and  moral — if  not  men- 
tal— superior  of  the  average  Hollander,  athletic,  active,  jovial, 
with  nothing  but  his  passion  for  tobacco  to  betray  his  descent 
from  a  land  of  narcosis  worship.  The  migration  from  Rotterdam 
to  Johannesburg  has  brought  him  two  thousand  miles  nearer  the 
equator,  and  also  a  great  deal  nearer  the  ideal  of  physical  develop- 
ment. 

Why  did  the  same  experiment  elsewhere  so  often  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent result  ?  The  removal  from  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  turned  Norman  giants  into  Sicilian  dwarfs, 

^Continued  from  page  418. 
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human  bears  into  human  weasels.  Goths  transferred  to  Spain 
did  not  fare  much  better;  but  in  Algeria  the  descendants  of  the 
Suevi  (Zouaves)  have  at  least  physically  maintained  the  prestige 
of  their  ancestors;  some  stimulus  or  other  about  the  climate  of 
Africa  appears  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  degeneration. 

All  Afrikanders  are  optimists,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
same  love  of  mirth  and  bustle  can  be  traced  in  the  numerous 
species  of  our  Darwinian  relatives;  the  romping  baboon  differs 
from  the  lugubrious  howlers  of  the  South  American  virginwdods 
as  the  laughing,  restless  Kaffir  differs  from  the  languid  natives  of 
Peru. 

South  Africa  affords  abundant  opportunities  for  studying  the 
habits  of  primitive  races — races  not  modified  by  millenniums  of 
migration  from  the  tropics  to  Behring  Strait  and  south  again, 
but  true  autochthones,  children  of  the  soil,  and  still  plastered  with 
the  traces  of  their  evolution  from  gorillahood  to  Bushmanhood. 
Our  primitive  ancestors,  though  fond  of  outdoor  exercise,  can 
hardly  have  been  nomads.  The  South  African  children  of  nature 
are  now  and  then  forced  by  droughts  to  wander  in  quest  of  better 
pasture-grounds,  but  wherever  agriculture  can  be  made  to  support 
human  life,  they  are  loath  to  leave  their  homesteads,  and,  if  re- 
moved by  force,  often  fall  victims  to  nostalgia. 

Their  philoprogenitiveness  (why  not  agree  on  a  shorter  word?) 
is  even  more  strongly  developed,  and  their  youngsters  are  marvels 
of  precocity;  self-willed  and  self-reliant  at  an  age  when  Cau- 
casians still  cling  to  apron-strings. 

A  Hottentot  boy  of  five  years  can  swim — swim  or  paddle  to 
shore,  the  first  time  he  is  turned  loose  in  deep  water,  and  his 
parents  may  wonder  how  our  children  contrived  to  lose  that  com- 
mon faculty  of  young  mammals — for  kittens  can  swim  before  they 
can  see. 

But  the  brain  development  of  these  southland  babies  is  alto- 
gether too  rapid  to  augur  well  for  its  ultimate  attainments,  for  the 
best    germs    of    the    mind    ripen    slowly — witness    the  contrast  ' 
between  the  cunning  of  the  new-born  pig  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  new-bom  puppy. 

For  all  that,  travelers  have  often  felt  tempted  to  export  juvenile 
Afrikanders  and  exhibit  them  as  freaks  of  nature.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  Captain  Charles  Baldwin,  F.R.E.S., 
picked  up  a  two  or  three  year  old  brat  that  had  been  abandoned 
by  a  fugitive  tribe,  and  "it  often  brought  the  tears  in  my  eyes," 
he  says,  "the  way  that  poor  little  waddler  tried  to  make  himself 
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useful,  and  in  night-time  would  sit  up  and  grope  about  for  my 
feet,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  my  survival/' 

The  child-love  of  South  African  mothers  is  encouraged  by  a 
strange  but  well  attested  circumstance :  Nature  often  grants  them 
exemption  from  the  pains  of  parturition.  A  Damaraland  squaw 
went  back  to  work  an  hour  and  a  half  after  childbirth,  and  toiled 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  though  she  availed  herself  of 
every  pause  to  nurse  or  fondle  the  newcomer.  Hottentots  on  the 
march  will  hardly  slacken  their  speed  to  accommodate  a  frow 
overtaken  by  labor;  her  female  friends,  however,  do  what  they 
can  to  lessen  the  embarrassment  of  the  event,  and  will  volunteer 
to  shoulder  extra  burdens  to  get  the  mother's  hands  free. 

And  if  drinking  water  should  not  be  attainable  that  night,  the 
mother  will  makeshift  with  a  handful  of  bulbous  roots.  The 
South  African  aborigines  can  endure  hunger  and  thirst  like  the 
very  camels;  their  physical  vigor,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  a 
triumph  of  outdoor  exercise  and  fasting  cures. 

But  for  these  redeeming  features  of  their  sanitary  programme 
it  would  seem  inexplicable  how  creatures  with  the  digestive 
organs  of  a  fruit-eater  can  recover  from  surfeits  that  would  crapu- 
late  a  boarhound.  Without  salt,  without  pepper,  without  any 
trace  of  a  substitute  for  the  peptic  stimulants  of  civilization,  a 
Zulu  hunter  will  devour  fourteen  pounds  of  fat  meat,  besides 
entremets  of  curds  and  durrha-bread,  then  mix  a  quart  of  fluid 
grease  with  parched  meal  and  leer  about  for  additional  supplies. 

His  dreams  may  be  broken  by  suffocation  fits,  but  the  dawn  of 
the  next  morning  will  find  him  ready  for  another  excursion — 
ready,  too,  for  a  week's  fast,  if  luck  should  fail  to  favor  his 
forays. 

Irrigation,  the  last  shift  of  shiftless  planters,  is  rarely  practiced 
while  the  supply  of  venison  lasts,  and  a  Kaffir's  list  of  game- 
animals  includes  about  everything  from  a  rhinoceros  bull  to  a 
rhinoceros  beetle.  Tlie  children  of  the  wilderness  do  not  share 
their  neighbors'  prejudice  against  insect  food;  a  species  of  migra- 
tory locust,  the  gryllus  devastator  is  caught  and  devoured  by 
millions  of  bushels,  large  quantities  of  the  dried  surplus  are  often 
stored  away — not  as  an  alternative  of  bitter-roots,  but  as  special 
tidbits,  as  we  would  pickle  a  ton  of  sardelles. 

Dried  grasshoppers,  ground  to  powder,  are  also  mixed  with 
meal  and  served  in  the  form  of  griddle  cakes — ^perhaps  a  more 
digestible,  and  certainly  a  more  nutritious  compound  than  the 
mixture  of  meal  and  ground  beech  bark  which  the  Scandinavians 
substitute  for  bread  in  hard  winters. 
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Dr.  Moffat  admitted  that  the  Hottentots  are  naturally  more 
temperate  than  their  conquerors ;  but  natural  selection  may  have 
assisted  the  precepts  of  moralists  in  that  respect,  rum-guzzling 
natives  of  the  lower  latitudes  being  apt  to  depart  for  still  lower 
regions  at  an  instructive  rate  of  speed. 

For  tobacco  the  Bushmen  have  not  much  use,  and  Kaffir  scouts 
often  watched  their  nicotine-shrouded  employers  with  a  stare  of 
puzzled  curiosity.  Like  their  cousins,  the  Arabs,  the  North 
Kaffirs  are  very  sensitive  to  afflictions  of  the  olfactory  organs,  and 
will  work  for  hours  to  bury  the  carcass  of  a  cow  that  has  come 
to  grief  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  kraals.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, offal  is  neglected,  but  the  consequences  are  mitigated  by 
omnipresent  multitudes  of  insect  scavengers — thirty  species  of 
ants  alone  in  the  shorelands  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

Formic  acid  is  not  known  to  have  any  value  as  a  virus  anti- 
dote, and  there  may  have  been  a  mere  placebo  effect  about  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  traveler  Burton  witnessed  on  the  Albert  Nvanza, 
where  a  victim  of  serpent  bites  was  dosed  with  a  decoction  of 
boiled  ants,  and  then  trotted  up  and  down  with  the  assistance  of 
all  his  male  relatives.  The  patient,  panting  and  perspiring  through 
every  pore,  was  finally  allowed  to  retire  to  his  cabin,  and  on  the 
second  morning  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  limp  about  and  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  his  swollen  foot  with  manipulations  of  his 
own. 

Influenza  has  neA^er  assumed  its  ugliest  forms  in  South  Africa. 
A  grippe-like  complaint  has  more  than  once  been  imported  from 
northern  Europe  and  become  epidemic  in  Cape  Town  and  other 
centres  of  Caucasian  population,  but  ended  by  self-extinction, 
after  flickering  about  for  a  month  or  two.  On  the  warm  table- 
lands of  the  Transvaal  contagious  catarrhs  are  almost  unknown, 
and  Dr.  Wiegand's  explanation  of  the  Russian  scourge  may  pos- 
sibly be  correct.  In  spring,  he  says,  the  foul  hovels  of  the  Mus- 
covite boors  are  saturated  with  the  germs  of  lung  diseases,  ready 
to  colonize  the  country  left  and  right,  but  in  that  high  latitude 
relapses  of  cold  weather  are  frequent,  and  the  floating  microbes 
would  be  expurgated  from  the  Ural  to  the  Vistula  if  a  process  of 
natural  selection  had  not  endowed  them  with  the  faculty  of  extra 
rapid  propagation ;  they  contrive  to  get  housed  ahead  of  approach- 
ing blizzards,  and  thus  have  developed  a  degree  of  virulence  that 
every  now  and  then  kindles  the  flames  of  international  epidemics. 

Kaffirs,  working  in  Cape  Town  factories,  are  subject  to  chronic 
catarrhs,  but   recover  on  their  return  to  outdoor  occupations; 
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their  passion  for  grease,  too,  may  act  as  a  prophylactic,  like  the 
train-oil  enthusiasm  of  our  Greenlanders. 

In  Dr.  Livingstone's  time  almost  all  the  imtamed  tribes  of  South 
African  aborigines  practiced  polygamy,  and  a  chieftain  of  his- 
acquaintance  ventured  to  question  the  possibility  of  its  suppres- 
sion, but  the  example  of  the  superior  races  has  now  prevailed,  and 
the  eastern  Kaffirs  rarely  keep  more  than  one  frow — at  a  time. 
Divorce  formalities  are  limited  to^a  kick. 

The  Corsican  peasants'  league  for  the  prevention  of  over-popu- 
lation was  considered  a  unicum  till  Speke  and  Grant  came  across  a 
tribe  of  nomads  who  dread  the  birth  of  twins  as  an  omen  of  pub- 
lic calamities — famine,  probably,  to  begin  with — ^and  tried  to- 
mitigate  the  risk  by  the  queer  custom  of  half-emasculation.  The 
natural  rate  of  increase  has  never  been  very  high,  anyhow,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Boers  and  their  rivals,  the  Malays,  who  threaten 
to  crowd  out  the  natives  of  numerous  coast  settlements  east  of 
Cape  Town. 

Their  mesalliance  with  Hottentots  has  peopled  those  coast  re- 
gions with  paragons  of  ugliness,  the  baboon  faces  of  the  abor- 
igines being,  somehow,  less  repulsive  in  combination  with  a 
dusky  hide.  The  existence  of  hordes  without  any  admixture  of 
what  foreigners  would  call  tolerably  good-looking  children  or 
females,  is  something  unheard  of  in  the  lands  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  steppes  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars  not  excepted,  but 
an  indisputable  fact  in  Southeastern  Africa.  All  through  Bush- 
mandom  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
does  not  scandalize  Caucasian  Afrikanders  any  more  than  the 
frequency  of  rock-apes. 

It  cannot  be  a  result  of  climatic  conditions,  for  the  girls  of  the 
Boer  settlements  are  comelier  than  their  Netherland  cousins.  Da 
the  nightmare  faces  of  the  Bushfolk  betray  the  closeness  of  their 
affinity  to  chimpanzees?  Should  it  be  possible  that  the  meta- 
morphosis has  been  accomplished  ages  after  the  neighbors  of  the 
orang-outangs  graduated  into  intelligent  anthropoids,  and  that  the 
natives  of  Asia  have  simply  got  the  start  on  the  road  of  evolu- 
tion? Richard  Burton  had  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  hints  that 
sexual  selection  had  only  a  half  chance  in  a  country  where  women 
are  sold  like  cattle,  and  that,  besides,  Hottentot  swains  do  not 
decide  their  choice  by  front-view  comparisons. 

South  Africa  is  a  land  of  pathological  enigmas.  The  tsetse 
mystery  has  not  begun  to  be  elucidated  by  the  supposed  analogy 
of  serpent-proof  hogs.     A  pig,  tackling  a  rattlesnake,  is  mechan- 
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ically  protected  by  its  layer  of  fat,  as  by  a  shield ;  the  virus  intro- 
duced by  artificial  means  or  by  a  penetrating  bite,  would  prove  its 
usual  powers  for  mischief.  But  the  tsetse,  fatal  to  horses,  dogs 
and  black  cattle^  is  harmless  to  man  and  to  all  the  indigenous 
mammals  of  its  neighborhood.  Tlie  investigations  of  competent 
zoologists  have  disproved  the  belief  that  the  scourge  of  the  veldt 
deposits  eggs  that  develop  under  the  skin  of  its  victims ;  like  the 
mosquito,  it  merely  comes  in  quest  of  a  little  blood — ^perhaps  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  ounce — and  its  attacks  on  a  Capeland  buf- 
falo or  an  antelope  amount  to  that  much  and  no  more.  But  in 
the  act  of  piercing  the  skin  it  introduces  a  virus  that  will  kill  the 
stoutest  Holland  bull  as  surely,  if  not  as  swiftly,  as  a  large  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  Brazilian  arrow-poison.  Eight  out  of  ten 
bitten  horses  die,  and  about  six  out  of  ten  dogs.  But  creatures 
of  our  species — sensitive  European  girls,  as  well  as  hardy  Kaffirs 
— enjoy  a  natural  immunity  from  that  risk.  They  would  try  fa 
vain  to  court  death  by  a  bivouac  in  a  tsetse  jungle.  A  dozen  bites 
would  produce  only  a  slight  itching. 

Apes,  goats,  camelopards  and  zebras  are  equally  safe.  The 
cants  pictus,  or  hyena  hound,  raises  its  puppies  in  shallow  dug- 
outs, close  to  lago6ns  where  the  buzz  of  the  cow-killer  can  be 
heard  any  sunny  day  in  the  year. 

The  marvel,  however,  is  not  wholly  unparalleled,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  south  European  hedgehog  will  digest  a  good-sized  lunch 
of  cantharides. 

Professor  Huxley  and  Charles  Darwin  tried  repeatedly  to  col- 
lect reliable  statistics  on  the  physiology  of  fever  immunes»  es- 
pecially the  question  of  their  percentage  in  fair  and  dark-skinned 
races.  ^Reports  from  several  camps  of  the  Orange  River  Rail- 
road seemed  to  indicate  that  the  yellow  Malays  are  in  that  respect 
luckier  than  the  chocolate-colored  Kaffirs;  a  gang  of  the  irre- 
pressible Orientals  having  enjoyed  their  usual  good  health  in 
river- fens  where  Afrikanders  of  all  breeds  were  shaken  by  chills 
and  agues.  But  it  should  have  been  added  that  the  immigrants 
came  from  the  jungle  coasts  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  while  their 
rivals  were  natives  of  the  airy  uplands — the  healthiest  districts 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  some  of  them.  Their  abrupt  transfer 
to  a  river  swamp  overtaxed  their  zymotic  resisting  power,  and  it 
would  be  a  fairer  test  to  make  Malays  work  side  bv  side  with 
darkies  from  the  delta  of  the  Senegal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  ITS  DANGER 

TO  THE  COUNTRY. 


RESOLUTIONS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  HEALTH 
AUTHORITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  IN  DEALING  WITH  THE  PLAGUE 
SITUATION,  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  AND  PRO- 
VINCIAL BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AT  THE  AN- 
NUAL MEETING  HELD  AT  NEW   HAVEN,  OCTOBER  28-29,    I902. 


Whereas,  bubonic  plague  has  been  present  in  California  since 
March,  1900,  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  being 
withheld  by  the  local  authorities,  no  effective  measures  of  restric- 
t?on  having  been  put  into  operation,  and  the  history  of  the  out- 
break, so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  authoritative  sources,  being 
as  follows : 

March  6th,  1900,  a  case  of  bubonic  plague  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  Bacteriologist  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health,  the  diagnosis  being  confirmed  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Kinyoun 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

March  7th,  the  City  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco  quaran- 
tined the  whole  of  Chinatown,  pending  investigation,  the  quaran- 
tine being  removed  sixty  hours  later  by  order  of  the  Mayor. 

March  nth,  another  death  from  plague  occurred. 

March  12th,  the  City  Board  of  Health,  being  without  funds, 
attempted  an  inspection  of  Chinatown  by  volunteer  inspectors. 

March  19th,  two  more  deaths  from  plague.  The  Mayor  pro- 
vided $1,000  for  inspection  and  disinfection. 

April  4th,  another  case  of  plague  discovered. 

May  2d,  a  case  of  plague  discovered. 

May  13th,  a  case  of  plague  discovered. 

May  15th,  a  case  of  plague  discovered.  Demands  were  made 
of  the  City  Board  of  Health  and  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  to  suppress  the  facts.  The  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  wired  advice  to  make 
house  to  house  inspection  in  Chinatown,  to  disinfect  Chinatown, 
to  establish  a  pest-house  and  house  of  observation,  destruction  of 
rats,  and  the  employment  of  Hafkine's  antipest  inoculation. 

May  17th,  State  border  inspection  begun  by  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service.     Transportation  companies  ordered  not 
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to  furnish  transportation  to  Qiinese  and  Japanese  except  upon 
certificate  of  Marine  Hospital  officer. 

May  i8th,  commercial  associations  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  suggestion,  particularly  as  to  the  use  of  Haf- 
kine's  inoculation.  City  Board  of  Health  willing  to  undertake  this 
work.  The  City  Board  of  Health  officially  announced  the  pres- 
ence of  bubonic  plague  and  calls  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  aid. 

May  19th,  house  to  house  inspection  begun.  Chinese  resist. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  commence  to  leave. the  city.  No  effective 
restrictions.  State  Board  of  Health  met  in  conference  with  City 
Board  of  Health  and  United  States  quarantine  officer.  State 
Board  of  Health  promises  to  co-operate. 

May  20th,  public  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
City  Board  of  Health  and  representatives  of  railroads  and  mer- 
cantile bodies.  Railroads  and  mercantile  bodies  demand  quaran- 
tine of  the  whole  of  Chinatown.  State  Board  of  Health  an- 
nounces that  unless  this  is  done  the  remainder  of  State  will  quar- 
antine against  San  Francisco.  Chinatown  accordingly  quaran- 
tined.    House  to  house  inspection  continued. 

May  2 1st,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  took  charge  of  qviarantine  measures  in  and  around 
California.  Quarantine  effective.  Chinese  and  Japanese  popula- 
tion rendered  stationary  within  twelve  hours.  Governor  Henry  T. 
Gage  made  a  report  on  plague  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  John  Hay. 

May  22d,  the  State  Board  of  Health  notified  the  State  Boards 
of  Health  of  other  States  of  the  existence  of  bubonic  plague  in 
San  Francisco,  and  described  the  measures  taken  to  restrict  its 
spread. 

May  24th,  the  Chinese  companies  applied  for  an  injunction 
against  the  City  Board  of  Health  and  United  States  quarantine 
officer.  Bribe  of  $40,000  offered  by  Chinese  Six  Companies  to 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  office,  if  the  facts  were  sup- 
pressed. 

May  28th,  courts  granted  injunction  prayed  for  by  the  Chinese. 
■Quarantine  abandoned. 

May  29th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered.  Inspection  of 
Chinatown  suspended,  but  resumed  by  order  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

June  2d,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

June  3d,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California  passed  a  reso- 
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lution  thanking  United  States  quarantine  oflScer  for  co-operation 
and  assistance,  stating  that  for  want  of  funds  inspection  could  not 
be  continued,  and  that  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, Henry  Theophilus  Gage. 

June  9th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered.  The  State  Board 
of  Health,  A.  M.  Henderson,  acting  secretary,  reported  to  other 
State  Boards  of  Health  the  number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  to- 
that  date.  Dr.  Henderson  removed  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Dr.  Hadden  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dr.  Winslow 
Anderson  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Bazet,  whose  resigna- 
tion had  also  been  obtained.  Merchants  and  citizens  raised  $29,- 
000  to  aid  the  City  Board  of  Health  in  cleaning  up  Chinatown- 
United  States  Court  enjoined  local  board  from  molesting  Chinese* 
Attorneys  of  the  Chinese  brought  a  suit  of  habeas  corpus  upon  the 
affidavit  of  a  Chinaman  that  he  had  not  plague,  had  not  been  near 
plague,  was  prevented  from  working  and  was  hungry.  China- 
man was  released.     Quarantine  dissolved. 

June  i6th,  contributions  of  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  stopped. 
Writ  issued  ordering  Surgeon  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service,  to  appear  before  Judge  Morrow  on  a  charge 
of  contempt.     Kinyoim  cleared. 

June  17th,  Governor  Henry  Gage,  with  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee and  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of  his  political 
party,  appealed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  stop  the 
quarantine  proceedings. 

June  i8th,  quarantine  ordered  suspended.  Three  thousand 
Chinese  and  Japanese  left  for  various  parts  of  the  State. 

June  25th,  proposition  made  by  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Surgeon  Kinyoun  to  employ  a  special  commission  of  experts  from 
outside  of  California  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  plague.     Proposition  not  entertained. 

July  6th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

August  nth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

August  isth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered.  Dr.  Ryf- 
kogel,  bacteriologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  dismissed.  He 
reported  positive  evidence  of  bubonic  plague.  Dr.  Ryfkogel  had 
received  no  salary  or  pay.  A  bacteriologist  appointed  to  replace 
Dr.  Ryfkogel  declared  that  the  cause  of  death  in  the  first  case  in- 
vestigated by  him  was  due  to  the  bacillus  of  hemorrhagic  septi- 
cemia, familiarly  known  as  fowl  cholera.  In  his  second  case  he 
identified  the  plague  bacillus  and  so  reported.  He  was  thereupon 
discharged,  and  another  bacteriologist  was  appointed  who  main- 
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tained  consistently  the  diagnosis  of  fowl  cholera  in  subsequent 
<:ases. 

Oct.  5th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  loth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  I2th,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Mathews,  wrote  to  Health  Officer  Blunt,  Austin,  Texas,  advising 
iim  that  no  "suspected  case"  had  been  reported  to  him  withiA 
sixty  days.  The  case  of  October  loth  had  been  reported  to  Dr. 
Mathews  by  Dr.  Williamson. 

Oct.  14th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  31st,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Nov.  1st,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Nov.  3d,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered.  United  States 
quarantine  officer  asked  that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  San  Fran- 
<:isco. 

Dec.  7th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered.  Surgeon  J.  H. 
White  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  sent  to  San 
Francisco.    Reported  to  Surgeon-General  presence  of  plague. 

Jan.  6th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Jan.  7th,  Legislature  of  California  meets.  A  great  part  of  the 
Governor's  message  devoted  to  the  plague  question.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  drafted  a  bill  making  it  a  felony 
to  print,  or  publish,  or  to  make  in  writing  a  report  of  plague  or 
<:holera  before  the  public  announcement  had  been  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Jan.  15th,  two  cases  of  plague  discovered.  Surgeon  White, 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Federal  Commission  of  experts.  Drs.  L.  F.  Barker, 
Simon  Flexner,  and  F.  G.  Novy  appointed. 

Jan.  24th,  the  joint  resolution  asking  for  the  removal  of  Sur- 
geon Kinyoun  passed  the  State  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  lower 
house. 

Jan.  28th,  the  Federal  Commission  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 
Roonis  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  offered  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  California.  Before  the  work 
was  fairly  started,  the  President  of  the  University  requested  the 
Commission  to  vacate  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  their  presence  in 
the  University  building  endangered  the  State  appropriations. 
Quarters  for  the  Commission  were  furnished  by  Mayor  Phelan 
in  the  City  Hall.  Governor  Gage  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
McKinley  complaining  that  an  undesired  commission  had  been 
sent  to  investigate  the  health  affairs  of  California,  "ignoring  the 
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State  authorities,  and  proceeding  in  the  line  with  reports  hereto- 
fore made/'  Governor  Gage  hoped  that  the  discourtesy  is  not 
intentional.  Governor  Gage  also  suggested  that  the  Fecleral 
Commission  be  advised  to  co-operate  with  the  State  authorities 
and  with  home  physicians  and  bacteriologists. 

Jan.  30th,  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
plied to  Governor  Gage,  declaring  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commission,  disclaiming  the  intent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  be  discourteous. 

Jan.  31st,  the  Governor  of  California  sent  a  message  to  the 
legislature,  representing  that  United  States  Treasury  Department 
had  sent  a  "Commission  of  experts  to  make  an  ex  parte  investi- 
gation" to  be  "conducted  in  secret,"  "the  State  being  denied  a 
hearing,"  imperiling  "the  welfare  of  every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
of  the  State."  Governor  Gage  asked  legislation  by  which  the 
State  might  assume  general  and  unrestrained  control  over  the 
subject  of  public  health  within  its  borders. 

Feb.  5th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  6th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  7th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  loth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  I2th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  14th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  17th,  Governor  Gage  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  complaining  that  the  Federal  Commission  had  not  given 
him  an  opportunity  to  meet  them  from  January  28th  until  Febru- 
ary i6th,  at  which  time  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  done  and 
the  report  about  ready  for  transmission.  A  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  sent  by  the  Commission  on  January  29th  is  found  on 
page  25  of  the  Report  of  the  Governor's  Special  Committee.  The 
Governor  informed  the  Federal  Commission  that  this  letter  was 
never  received.  On  page  26  of  the  same  pamphlet  is  a  copy  of 
the  Governor's  reply  to  the  Federal  Commission.  This  reply,  the 
Commission  says,  was  not  received.  Governor  Gage  asked  for  a 
re-investigation  by  a  commission  to  include  three  Federal  ap- 
pointees, three  State  appointees,  and  one  to  be  chosen  by  these  six. 

Feb.  19th,  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
declined  to  join  in  a  re-investigation. 

Feb.  25th-March  ist.  Governor  Gage  promised  to  co-operate 
fully  and  heartily  with  the  Federal  authorities,  and  appointed  five 
distinguished  citizens  to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation. 
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March  ist,  report  of  the  Special  Commission  handed  to  Gover- 
nor Gage  by  order  of  the  Surgeon-General. 

March  loth,  the  Committee  from  the  State  of  California,  in  a 
signed  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Surgeon-General,  and  "agree  that  the  same 
shall  be  promptly  and  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  health  officers 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  City  Board  of  Health  of  San 

Francisco,  and    accept the  advice 

and  co-operation  of  Dr.  J.  H.  White,  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service." 

April  1st,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

April  4th,  the  Special  Committee  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  began  to  arrange  for  the  cleansing  of  Chinatown.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  cleansing  was  begun.  Texas  threatened 
quarantine.  Surgeon  White's  advice  and  recommendations  -ig- 
nored. No  cases  of  plague  discovered.  The  sickness  and  death 
rates  far  below  normal.  The  Surgeon-General  was  informed  by 
Surgeon  White  that  he  believed  the  sickness  and  death  were  con- 
cealed, by  the  collusion  of  the  State  health  authorities  with  the 
Chinese  Six  Companies.  The  notification  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  Sacramento  "Bee,"  was  as  follows:  Cases  of  sickness 
among  the  Orientals  to  be  reported  first  to  the  Six  Companies,  by 
the  Companies  to  the  State  Inspector,  and  by  the  State  official  to 
the  City  Board  of  Health  and  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service. 

May  18th,  Surgeon  White  reported  to  Governor  Gage  the  evi- 
dence of  concealment  of  plague  with  the  evidence  of  infection  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  and  suggests  a  "quiet"  investigation  of 
places  outside  San  Francisco. 

May  28th,  Governor  Gage  wired  Surgeon  White  notifying  him 
that  no  officer  of  the  Federal  Government  had  been  requested  to 
"participate  in  an  examination,  etc.,  outside  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.*'  He  said:  "Your  mere  suspicion  from  the 
improved  health  of  the  Chinese  district  that  the  sick  are  being 
removed  from  San  Francisco  is  not  only  unwarranted  as  a  con- 
clusion, but  I  know  it  to  be  unfounded  in  fact."  Governor  Gage 
offered  to  send  "some  one  suitably  qualified  professionally  to  look 
over  the  matter"  with  Dr.  White,  but  did  not  send  any  such  per- 
son, nor  was  any  investigation  made  outside  of  San  Francisco. 

June  7th,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California  suggested  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  White  that  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
should  certify  to  the  health  authorities  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
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danger  of  plague.  Surgeon  White  declined  to  do  this,  and  made 
a  definite  proposition  to  both  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Governor,  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  dis- 
infection of  Chinatown  and  the  continued  inspection  of  sickness 
and  investigation  of  deaths  by  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
•officers. 

June  8th,  disinfection  of  Chinatown  suspended  by  order  of  State 
Board  of  Health. 

June  loth,  Surgeon  White  recalled  to  Washington. 

June  1 8th  to  24th.  The  Surgeon-General  and  Governor  Gage 
exchange  ''congratulations  that  no  cases  have  been  found  during 
the  progress  of  this  work,  and  that  the  outlook  is  so  encourag- 
ing/' 

July  2d,  a  Chinese  undertaker,  mistaking  Dr.  Blue,  of  the 
Unked  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  for  a  State  health  official, 
reported  the  case  of  a  moribund  Chinaman.  Dr.  Blue  and  other 
investigators  made  a  diagnosis  of  plague  in  this  case.  The  State 
officials  disputed  the  diagnosis  and  ascribed  the  death  to  syphilis. 
Next,  three  Japanese  women  were  found  ill  with  plague.  Two 
died  and  one  recovered.  The  two  deaths  were  charged  by  the 
State  officials  to  sewer  gas. . 

Aug.  31st,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  1st,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  nth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  1 6th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered.  Governor  Gage's 
Special  Committee  published  their  report,  which  concludes :  "San 
Francisco  is  and  has  been  absolutely  free  from  the  disease,  and 
those  who  said  it  existed  were  either  mistaken  or  deliberately  mis- 
represented the  facts."  To  this  is  appended  a  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  signed  by  W.  H.  Mathews,  secretary,  which 
concludes :  **  We  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  plague 
does  not  exist  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  it  has  never  had  lodg- 
ment there,  nor  elsewhere  in  California." 

Sept.  27th,  two  cases  of  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  loth,  case  of  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  19th,  case  of  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  22d,  case  of  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  30th,  case  of  plague  discovered.  E.  E.  Schmitz,  newly 
elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  addressed  a  letter  to  Drs.  Will- 
iamson, Baum,  Buckley,  and  Leavitt,  composing  the  City  Board 
of  Health,  removing  them  from  office  and  appointing  in  their 
stead  Drs.  J.  Coplin-Stinson,  A.  S.  Adier,  T.  A.  Rottanzi,  and 
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M.  E.  Van  Meter.  The  Mayor  was  enjoined  by  the  City  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  old  board  still  remains  in  office.  Funds  are  itot 
furnished.  From  this  time  scanty  information  is  obtainable,  no 
published  communication  between  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  being  available,  and  those  who  conspired  to  suppress 
the  facts  being  in  ccxnplete  command  of  the  situation. 

Nov.  4th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Dec.  I2th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Feb.  22d,  1902,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Apr.  20th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

May  19th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

May  28th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

May  29th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

July  13th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

July  i8th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

July  19th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

July  20th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

July  2 1  St,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  7th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  17th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  19th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  20th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  22d,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  23d,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  25th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Aug.  31st,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

$1,000  appropriated  to  disinfect  premises  and  to  kill  rats. 

Sept.  9th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  nth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  1 6th,  two  cases  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  20th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  23d,  two  cases  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Sept.  26th,  two  cases  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  5th,  three  cases  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  8th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  nth,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  i6th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Oct.  17th,  case  of  bubonic  plague  discovered. 

Eighty-eight  cases  in  all. 

And,  Whereas,  Thirty  of  these  cases  have  occurred  since  July 
13th,  1902,  no  information  as  to  their  origin  or  exact  location  hav- 
ing been  furnished,  no  effective  steps  having  been  taken  to 
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strict  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  City  Board  of  Health  of  San 
Francisco  being  helpless,  and  the  mala  fides  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  California  having  been  fully  established  by  the  fore- 
going history,  supported  by  documentary  evidence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Conference ;  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial 
Boards  of  Health  of  North  America  views  with  abhorrence  the 
irretrievable  disgrace  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Health  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  pronounces  the  plague  situation  in  California  a  matter 
of  g^ave  national  concern ;  and. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  of  State 
and  Provincial  Boards  of  Health  of  North  America  does  herebv 
advise  the  various  State  Boards  of  Health  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  calling  upon  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  ar- 
range at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  joint  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eradicating  plague  from  the  United  States. 

Gardner  T.  Swarts.  Secretary 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  13,  1902. 


Foreign  Pjivsicians  in  Peru. — Under  date  of  July  18,  1902, 
Consul  Charles  W  Herdliska,  of  Callao,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
regarding  the  chances  of  success  for  an  American  physician  in 
Lima,  writes  as  follows : 

Before  a  physician  can  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Peru,  he  must  pass  a  State  examination  upon  medicine, 
conducted  in  the  Spanish  language.  Upon  being  found  qualified, 
a  certificate  is  issued  w  hich  entitles  him  to  practice  his  profession 
in  any  part  of  the  Republic.  The  opportunities  for  American 
physicians  would  seem  to  be  good.  Both  Lima  and  Callao  contain 
quite  a  large  American  and  English  colony,  and  the  Peruvians 
themselves  appear  to  have  great  faith  in  the  American,  English, 
Gentian  and  French  physicians  and  surgeons  on  account  of  the 
advanced  state  of  medical  science  in  those  countries. 


CHILD  LABOR. 


By  p.  F.  Barbour,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Louisville  Clinical  Society  the  author 
said  in  part:  That  the  gro>\^h  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
South  has  created  new  economic  conditions  which  offer  new  prob- 
lems for  oui  consideration.  The  machinery  used  has  been  so  per- 
fected as  to  be  almost  automatic  and  the  labor  required  for  its 
direction  need  not  be  skilled ;  in  fact  in  weaving  the  cheaper  grades 
of  cloth  the  laborer  is  required  only  to  watch  the  threads  and  when 
they  are  broken  tie  them  securely  and  start  the  machine  again. 

As  the  work  is  not  heavy  and  does  not  require  skilled  labor  it 
was  inevitable  that  women  and  children  would  be  drawn  into  it 
and  this  has  proven  the  case.  Such  labor  is  cheap  and  there  has 
been  every  inducement  for  manufacturers  to  employ  women  and 
children. 

The  greed  of  human  nature  is  such  that  whenever  possible  more 
and  more  work  is  thrown  even  upon  children,  and  unless  one's  at- 
tention is  forcibly  called  to  it  the  extent  to  which  children  are 
employed,  and  the  grave  sociologic,  economic  and  physical  dangers, 
go  unappreciated,  and  great  harm  will  be  done  to  the  children — 
the  future  men  and  women  of  the  South — for  it  is  in  the  South 
only  of  all  civilized  portions  of  the  globe  that  the  slavery  of  chil- 
dren is  still  permitted  and  where  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  innocent 
and  unprotected  have  been  most  actively  antagonized. 

One  or  two  facts  may  be  unknown.  First,  that  the  hours  of 
work  for  children  under  twelve  in  cotton  mills  are  often  as  long 
as  eleven  and  one-half  hours  per  diem,  and  in  "rush"  seasons  they 
may  be  put  on  an  all-night  shift ;  for  such  labor  the  daily  wages 
may  be  from  lo  to  15  cents. 

Secondly,  that  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen  so  em- 
ployed is  over  16,000  by  a  conservative  estimate  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  effect  of  factory  labor  upon  children  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  England  early  in  this  century,  and  the  outcome  of  the  ob- 
servations was  that  England  and  Continental  Europe  and  the 
northern  States  of  this  country  passed  stringent  laws  governing 
the  employment  of  children  in  factories;  public  sentiment  backs 
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up  enforcement  of  these  laws.  But  in  the  Southern  States  no 
adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  protection  of  this 
helpless  class.  It  would  seem  that  humanitarianism  should  be 
paramount  to  commercialism,  but  it  is  not  so. 

The  chief  claim  of  large  factories  is  that  child  labor  is  almost 
necessary  to  their  existence  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. Some  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Alabama  in  the  recent  fight 
made  on  child  labor  before  the  Alabama  Legislature  virtually 
threatened  to  remove  from  the  State  unless  allowed  to  employ 
children  at  the  nominal  wages  above  stated,  although  it  is  said 
dividends  upon  such  property  average  25  per  cent,  and  in  some 
cases  reach  100  per  cent. 

Some  families  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  children, 
and  employment  of  the  father  is  conditioned  upon  his  having  one 
or  more  children  who  can  be  "worked"  in  the  mill  for  ten  to  eleven 
and  one-half  hours  per  day. 

It  is  very  easy  to  foretell  that  labor  of  the  children  will  be 
brought  into  competition  with  that  of  the  father  and  the  result 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  earning  power  of  that  father,  an  econ- 
omic fact  which  seems  not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  workingman. 

A  potent  objection  to  the  employment  of  children  is  that  they 
are  thereby  prevented  from  obtaining  that  free  education  which 
is  almost  a  birthright  in  northern  States.  This  absence  of  edu- 
cational advantages  will  result  in  the  child  growing  up  ignorant 
and  untrained;  and  eventually,  trained,  experienced  and  high- 
priced  workmen  will  have  to  be  imported  for  factories  which  may 
spring  up  and  need  trained  artisans. 

Tlie  negro  in  the  South  is  grasping  every  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation. The  white  man  of  the  working  classes  is  suckmg  the  life- 
blood  out  of  his  children  by  working  them  in  mills  and  by  denying 
them  education.  It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  foresee  a  future 
which  will  be  a  curse  to  the  white  population  of  the  South. 

The  moral  character  of  factory  girls  is  not  necessarily  bad,  yet 
all  who  have  seen  anything  of  factory  life,  even  among  older  and 
more  mature  girls,  will  recognize  its  debasing  influence.  How 
much  greater  the  danger  in  girls  and  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  who  must  develop  up  to  puberty  in  such  an  environment! 

Combine  ignorance,  lack  of  education  and  home  influences  with 
youth  and  the  wonder  is  that  more  crass  immorality  does  not  exist 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions. 

It  is  the  boast  of  many  factories  that  they  "have  done  so  much 
for  their  employees,"  libraries,  schools,  natatoria,  etc.,  having  been 
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erected  for  them,  but  these  things  will  be  found  wanting  when 
weighed  against  the  loss  to  the  children  from  the  hard  physical 
conditions  under  which  they  labor.  To  quote  from  an  able  article 
on  "Child  Labor  in  Alabama/'  by  Mrs.  Irene  McFayden : 

"Dr.  Torrop  is  the  chief  authority  in  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  subject  of  child  labor,  having  had  thirty  years'  experience  as 
a  medical  man  in  the  textile  district.  He  says  that  a  promising 
child  who  is  allowed  to  work  even  a  few  hours  a  day  often 
degenerates  before  he  is  thirteen.  He  noticed  a  certain  ameliora- 
tion in  health  when  the  half-time  age  was  raised  from  ten  to 
eleven,  for  with  every  year  the  child  gained  a  little  more  of  re- 
sistance to' unhealthy  conditions. 

"The  whole  population,  he  says,  has  been  stunted  by  too  early 
toil,  and  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  operatives  has  become  a 
source  of  danger  to  England's  future. 

"The  normal  stock  of  the  Lancashire  folk  is  among  the  strongest 
and  finest  of  English  peasantry,  but  four  generations  in  the  mills 
from  early  childhood  has  entirely  changed  and  depreciated  the 
type.  They  look  a  different  race  of  beings;  cramped  life  and 
stunted  growth  show  themselves  whichever  way  you  turn — practi- 
cally the  whole  operative  class  bears  traces  of  the  blighting  effects 
of  premature  toil. 

**An  investigation  was  made  in  the  schools  during  1899  into 
the  health,  height  and  weight  of  1,800  half-timers  who  had  been  in 
the  mills  a  year  or  more,  as  compared  with  that  of  2,000  full-day 
scholars.  Only  15  of  the  half-timers  looked  healthy,  and  they  were 
the  children  of  parents  from  the  rural  districts.  No  one  could 
fail  to  pick  out  the  mill  children  at  a  cursory  glance.  The  result 
showed  a  deficiency  of  12  pounds  in  ^weight  below  the  average 
child  of  working  parents  and  22  pounds  below  the  child  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  differences  in  growth  and  height  were  5 
and  7  inches  respectively.'^ 

Who  can  estimate  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  loss  to  the 
child  indicated  by  those  figures  ? 

In  the  last  few  years  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  effects 
of  fatigue  upon  the  child.  The  deleterious  results  of  overwork, 
mental  or  physical,  have  been  noted  in  various  ways  in  the  grow- 
ing child — studies  which  show  the  loss  of  mental  concentration 
from  being  in  school  a  few  hours  each  day,  with  its  diversified 
interests. 

More  apparent  are  the  effects  of  fatigue  upon  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  child.    We  know  empirically  that  fatigue  lessens  very 
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markedly  the  power  to  resist  infections,  and  a  closely  maintained 
attention  is  just  as  potent  a  factor  in  producing  fatigue  as  is  phy- 
sical work. 

Another  factor  to  be  noted  is  the  atmosphere  in  all  manufac- 
tories, especially  of  those  of  cotton  or  woolen  goods  and  tobacco. 
The  constant  breathing  of  factory  dust  is  a  cause  of  tuberculosis 
in  an  alarming  number  of  cases.  Those  who  have  had  much  clin- 
ical experience  in  this  city  will  have  been  struck  with  the  fre- 
quency of  tuberculosis  among  such  operatives.  Now  put  children 
at  continuous  labor  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  the  high  mortality 
is  easily  explained. 

**Dr.  Barwise,  medical  officer  for  Blackburn,  England,  showed 
that  29.9  per  cent,  of  deaths  among  cotton  operatives  occurred  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five,  while  among  the  common 
laborers  the  percentage  is  only  6.8.'^     (McFayden). 

While  the  physician  cannot  often  accomplish  large  reforms  in 
existing  conditions,  his  personal  work  with  his  clientele  can  in- 
fluence private  opinion  and  so  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  for 
the  protection  of  child  labor. 

"Try  to  conceive,^'  says  the  investigator  above  quoted,  "how- 
much  joy  and  gladness  and  health  and  childish  delight  and  hope 
have  been  lost  in  those  22  pounds  avoirdupois  and  5  or  6  inches. 
Then  you  will  begin  to  get  the  measure  of  our  continued  offence 
against  our  little  ones  in  these  closing  months  of  the  nineteenth 
century.'' — "Pediatrics,"  September,  1902. 


PET  ANIMALS  AND  CHILDREN'S  DISEASES. 


It  is  wise  to  keep  in  the  minds  of  guardians  of  children  the  pos- 
sibilities there  are  for  infection  taking  place  from  the  animals  with 
which  children  are  allowed  to  play.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  domestic  cat  may  be  the  bearer  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  prohal)ly  also  of  some  other  of  the  infectious  fevers  commonly 
known  as  children's  diseases.  From  certain  of  these  diseases,  as 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  the  cat  may  suffer  in  propria  persotux. 
Even  though  cats  are  perfectly  well,  they  may  carry  infectious 
materials  on  their  fur,  acquired  from  contact  with  the  animals 
from  infected  houses.  It  is  an  im{)ortant  direction  in  case  of  con- 
ta£:ious  illness  in  a  family,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  the  cat  into 
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the  sick  room,  for  its  snuggling  habits  may  make  its. fur  very 
favorable  fomites  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  matter  often  absolutely 
unthought  of  by  the  family  and  neglected  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant, though  many  other  less  necessary  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  neighboring  families  are  cheerfully  and  faithfully 
taken. 

The  supposedly  harmless  dog  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  as  a 
possible  carrier  of  infection  than  the  cat.  Diphtheria  has  been 
transferred  from  house  to  house  by  this  means,  and  probably  also 
scarlatina,  measles  and  whooping-cough.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe  that  this  last  disease  is  frequently  conveyed 
in  this  way.  Dogs  used  to  be  considered  immune  to  tuberculosis. 
At  one  time,  because  of  this  presumed  immunity,  it  was  even  sug- 
gested that  canine  blood  serum  should  be  used  as  a  therapeutic 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  human  tuberculosis.  About  four  years 
ago,  however,  the  distinguished  BVench  bacteriologist,  Nocard, 
whose  work  in  veterinary  medicine  at  Alfort  has  given  him  a 
world-wide  reputation,  showed  that  many  dogs  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis. The  lesions  are  not  always  in  the  lungs.  Not  infre- 
quently there  are  tuberculous  sinuses  extending  from  certain  of 
the  bones  of  the  face  into  the  nose.  In  these  cases  the  tubercle 
bacilli  swarm  in  the  nasal  discharge.  Now  that  we  no  longer 
credit  Koch's  declaration  of  the  absolute  distinction  of  tubercle 
bacilli  for  various  animals — and  Behring  and  Ravenel  have  shown 
that  the  old  idea  of  the  inter-communicability  of  human  and  ani- 
mal tuberculosis  is  the  only  safe  opinion  as  a  working  basis  for 
prophylaxis — these  facts  should  make  us  wary  of  too  free  contact 
of  dogs  with  children,  especially  in  families  of  known  tuberculous 
predisposition. 

The  dog  is  the  host  of  the  adult  form  of  the  cysticercus  cellu- 
lose— ^the  familiar  hydatid  cysts  which  statistics  show  are  growing 
to  be  more  common  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  from 
the  domesticated  animal  afilicted  with  the  tape- worm  form  of  the 
parasite  that  the  eggs  come  which,  liaving  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  intestinal  tract  of  human  beings,  find  their  way  in  the 
intermediate  cystic  stage  into  almost  any  of  the  human  tissues. 
Hydatid  cysts  are  especially  common  among  the  Icelanders,  who 
live  on  ver\^  intimate  terms  with  their  dogs,  not  infrequently  per- 
mitting the  animals  to  share  their  beds  in  the  winter  time. 

The  cause  of  ozena  is  as  yet  undecided.  Many  bacteria  have 
been  found,  but  none  of  them  are  surely  pathogenic  for  the  affec- 
tion.    P'erez,  in  the  May  number  of  the  ''Annals  of  the  Institute 
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Pasteur"  /of  Paris)  for  1891,  advances  the  claim  that  the  bacillus 
which  causes  the  disease  comes  from  the  dog.  He  has  shown 
that  a  bacillus  can  be  found  in  the  nasal  discharge  of  ozenic 
patients  which  resembles  a  microbe  found  in  most  dogs.  He  was 
able  to  trace  the  history  of  patients  afjflicted  with  ozena,  and  found 
that  many  of  them  had  habits  of  familiarity  with  dogs  that  made 
them  especially  liable  to  contract  the  disease,  if  it  is  really  of 
canine  origin. 

The  uncleanly  habits  of  the  dog  in  turning  over  every  kind  of 
animal  material  with  its  nose  makes  it  eminently  undesirable  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  lick  the  face  or  hands.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  for  little  children,  who  are  so  much  more  susceptible  to 
infections  of  various  kinds.  There  are,  especially  in  city  life, 
almost  endless  possibilities  for  dogs  having  on  their  noses  the  ova 
of  various  intestinal  parasites  and  many  forms  of  intestinal  bac- 
teria that  are  contained  in  the  dejecta  of  animals  encountered  on 
the  street.  If  we  are  insisting  on  special  precautions  with  regard 
to  food  contamination  by  flies  because  of  the  habits  of  those 
domestic  pests  with  regard  to  excrementitious  material,  it  is  al- 
most more  important  that  dogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
distributors  in  the  household  of  at  least  as  dangerous  material  in 
considerably  larger  quantities. 

Besides  cats  and  dogs,  birds  constitute  the  third  class  of  animals 
with  which  children  are  likely  to  be  intimately  in  contact.  Parrots 
are  often  fondled  and  allowed  familiarities  that  may  lead  to  the 
spread  of  disease,  though  in  this  case,  as  a  rule,  only  if  the  bird 
itself  is  affected.  Parrots  and  other  domesticated  birds  quite 
often  die  of  tuberculosis.  The  discussion  as  to  the  identity  of 
avian  and  human  tuberculosis  is  not  yet  definitely  settled. 
Nocard's  work  on  the  subject  at  Alfort,  published  some  two  years 
ago,  seemed  to  show  that  the  diseases  were  at  least  closely  related. 
It  has  been  noted  that  chickens  kept  near  sanitaria  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  suffer  more  frequently  from  avian  tuber- 
culosis than  do  fowls  under  other  circumstances  and  especially  if 
the  restrictions  with  regard  to  expectoration  are  relaxed  when  the 
patients  are  outside  the  institution.  Parrots  suffer  from  a  specific 
disease  called  psittacosis  (from  the  Greek  name  for  the  bird) 
which  is  intensely  contagious  for  human  beings.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  Paris  in  1897,  when  an  epidemic  of  over  fifty  cases  of 
the  disease  was  observed.  Over  one-half  of  the  cases  proved 
fatal  to  the  persons  afflicted,  and  the  original  contagion  was  in 
every  case  traced  to  a  shipload  of  parrots  recently  introduced  into 
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the  city,  many  of  the  birds  having  the  signs  of  the  disease  when 
brought  in. 

It  is  evident  then  that  there  is  need  of  greater  care  than  is  at 
present  exercised  in  order  to  protect  children  from  the  dangers  of 
infections  carried  by  animals.  Very  special  precautions  are 
needed  whenever  animals  are  ailing.  It  is  advisable  that  in  house- 
holds where  there  are  several  children,  sick  animals  should  not  be 
treated  at  home,  but  should  be  transferred  to  a  veterinary's  care. 
Animals  should  be  kept  out  of  sick  rooms  and  in  times  of  epi- 
demics should  not  be  allowed  to  wander  from  house  to  house. 
Dogs,  after  having  been  taken  for  walks  on  crowded  streets^ 
should  be  carefully  washed  before  being  allowed  to  associate  with 
young  children.  It  would  seem  advisable  too  to  limit  the  play  of 
children  with  pet  animals  more  than  is  at  present  the  custom. 
The  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. — 
"Archives  of  Pediatrics,"  September,  1902. 


HIGHWAY    commissioners'    ESTIMATE    OF    THE    VALUE    OF 

SHADE    TREES. 

A.  man  in  Peekskill  has  amazed  the  municipal  authorities  of 
that  town  by  demanding  $3,000  for  "a  few  old  trees"  of  his  which 
they  cut  down  in  the  course  of  something  which  they  called  "road 
improvement."  Naturally  enough,  the  Highway  Commissioners 
regard  the  claim  as  absurd,  and  "Supervisor  James  H.  Haight," 
it  is  reported,  "thinks  that  $3,000  would  buy  a  great  many  elms  or 
oaks  or  any  other  kind  of  denizens  of  the  forest."  Of  course  he 
thinks  so — all  officials  of  his  class  do,  and  marvelous  care  is  taken 
in  most  American  cities  to  elect  only  men  with  opinions  like  his 
to  the  position  he  holds.  If  Mr.  Haight  were  once  compelled  to 
see  how  many  trees  of  the  size  of  those  cut  down  he  could  plant 
at  the  side  of  a  highway  for  $3,000  he  might  change  his  mind  on 
the  subject.  Timber  is  one  thing  and  trees  living  and  growing 
in  places  where  they  are  wanted  are  things  of  quite  another  sort. 
So  long,  however,  as  a  large  part  of  each  community  holds  that 
$3,000  is  a  preposterous  value  to  place  on  "a  few  old  trees,"  shaded 
streets  are  out  of  the  question. 


MILK  POWDER  IN  SWEDEN, 


Although  I  have  already  made  several  short  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  for  additional  information 
by  interested  persons  in  the  United  States,  I  feel  justified  in  again 
referring  to  it. 

In  an  interview  to-day,  the  inventor,  Dr.  E.  M.  Ekenberg,  said 
that,  as  American  letters  patent  had  not  yet  been  issued,  he  could 
not  now  explain  the  method  of  manufacture.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  not  sold  his  rights  for  the  United  States,  and  that  Americans 
desiring  to  negotiate  for  same  should  address  him  direct.  The 
doctor  hopes  that  he  will  soon  be  ready  to  show  a  large  model  of 
his  invention  in  operation  in  a  Swedish  creamery,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  is  willing  to  exhibit  a  similar  apparatus  in  America. 

There  will  be  two  patents  issued^ — one  for  the  method  itself  and 
one  for  the  apparatus.  Dr.  Ekenberg  explained  that  chiefly 
skimmed  milk  would  be  utilized,  as  powder  made  from  pure  milk 
does  not  keep  so  well.  The  maximum  cost  of  production  (for 
coal,  oil,  and  labor),  he  said,  is  i  ore  per  liter  (about  i  cent  per 
gallon)  of  skimmed  milk  exsiccated. 

As  to  its  chemical  composition  and  the  profit  considered  possible 
to  be  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder  in  Sweden,  I 
quote  the  following  article  which  recently  appeared  in  a  Gothen- 
burg newspaper : 

**By  improvement  of  the  milk  separators,  the  skimmed  milk  is 
i.ow  nearlv  entirely  free  from  fat,  and  is  therefore  less  useful  for 
many  purposes.  During  the  year  1900,  the  total  quantity  of  un- 
skimmed milk  received  and  weighed  in  by  the  creameries  in  this 
country  amounted  to  769,607,973  kilograms  (1,696,677,737 
pounds),  from  which  was  produced  26,114,018  kilograms  (57,- 
570,963  pounds)  of  butter  and  7,434,455  kilograms  (16,390,000 
pounds)  of  cheese.  Besides  this,  the  creameries  sold  72,672,603 
kilograms  (160,214,000  pounds)  of  unskimmed  milk.  The  quan- 
tity of  skinmied  milk  corresponding  to  the  butter  produced  is 
about  600,000,000  kilograms  ( 1,322,760,000  pounds).  If  this  were 
trans fonned  into  milk  pcwdcr  according  to  Dr.  Ekenbergfs 
method,  60,000,000  kilograms  (132,276,000  pounds)  of  milk 
powder  would  be  produced.  The  composition  of  the  milk  powder 
is,  according  to  a  statement  which  Commercial  Qiemist  John 
Landin  made  in  a  lecture  before  the  Swedish  Technological  Stu- 
dents' Club,  on  the  average,  as  follows: 
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Per  centm 

Albuminous  matter . . . . ; 36 

Sugar  of  milk 49 

Fat   I 

Milk   Salts 7.5 

Moisture    6.5 

**If  we,  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view,  pay  attention  only  to  the 
albuminous  matter,  we  find  that  i  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds)  of 
milk  powder  equals  1.8  kilograms  (2.48  pounds)  of  boneless  meat 
from  neat  cattle,  which  usually  contains,  on  the  average,  20  per 
<rent.  of  albuminous  matter  and  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
white  of  an  egg  contains  about  12.6  per  cent,  of  albumen  and  85.7 
per  cent,  of  water;  therefore  the  nutrimental  value  of  the  milk 
powder  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  milk  powder,  and  the 
milk  salts,  which  are  physiologically  important  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  the  real  value  is  comparatively  still  higher.  At  a 
price  of  2  to  3  ore  per  liter  (2  to  3  cents  per  gallon)  for  the 
skimmed  milk,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  milk  powder  can  with 
good  profit  be  sold  for  70  ore  per  kilogram  (8.58  cents  per 
pound),  and  this  price  is  likely  to  be  paid,  because  the  price  of 
skimmed  milk  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many is  above  7  ore  per  kilogram  (1.9  cents  per  2.2046  pounds), 
and  I  kilogram  of  milk  powder  dissolved  in  water  will  yield  10 
kilograms  of  milk  of  the  same  composition  as  the  skimmed  milk. 

"The  whole  yearly  output  of  skimmed  milk  from  our  cream- 
eries, corresponding  to  60,000.000  kilograms  of  milk  powder, 
would,  utilized  in  this  form,  represent  a  value  of  40,000,000 
Tcronor  ($10,720,000),  or  more  than  the  value  of  our  whole  yearly 
export  of  butter,  which  in   1900  was   36,960,230  kronor    ($9,- 

905*341 ). 

"Among  general  uses  for  the  milk  powder  have  been  mentioned : 

For  bread  (instead  of  using  milk) ;  for  making  puddings,  sauces, 
titc,  for  mixing  in  chocolate,  preserves,  cakes,  biscuits,  confec- 
tioner}', etc.  It  would  also  be  an  important  article  of  provision 
for  the  army  and  navy,  for  prisons,  poorhouses,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  institutions. '^ 

I  am  not  in  a  position  myself  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  invention,  nor  can  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  above 
•calculations  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  milk  powder. 

Robert  S.  S.  Bergh» 

Gothenburg,  May  29,  1902.  Consul. 


COFFEE. 


Apropos  to  the  profusion  of  ostensible  contributions  to  the  re- 
ligious newspapers  now  running,  purporting  to  be  on  the  injurious 
effects  of  coffee,  but  in  reality  the  device  of  an  advertiser  who  is 
permitted  the  use  of  such  means  to  impose  upon  readers,  the 
"American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^'  for  August  contains  a  particu- 
larly excellent  "outline"  of  the  history,  commerce  and  properties  of 
coffee,  by  William  G.  Marshall,  in  part  as  follows : 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  great  table  beverages — coffee,, 
tea,  cocoa  and  yerba  mate  (also  kola  and  guarana) — ^agree  in 
having  in  their  composition  the  alkaloid  theine  (caffeine),  or  the 
analogous  one,  theobromine  in  cocoa.  All  have  also  tannic  com- 
pounds, and  in  each  the  taste  is  principally  due  to  extremely  small 
quantities  of  essential  oil.  Richter  gives  the  percentages  of  theine 
as  follows : 

In  beans  and  leaves  of  coffee,  1-2  per  cent. ;  in  tea,  2  to  4  per 
cent. ;  in  yerba  mate,  5  per  cent. ;  in  guarana,  5  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  Payen,  cocoa  contains  2  per  cent,  theobromine.  Reports  of 
analyses  vary  much,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  coffee 
contains  less  of  the  alkaloidal  principle  than  any  of  the  other 
beverages. 

In  the  United  States  coffee  is  an  extremely  popular  beverage* 
It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  habitual 
coffee  drinkers.  As  a  rule  we  use  a  decoction  of  only  one-half  the 
strength  of  that  used  in  Brazil,  France,  Turkey  and  some  other 
countries.  As  used  in  those  countries  it  is  believed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  nerves  and  stomach,  but  the  w-eak  decoction  used  here  is 
non-injurious,  but  rather  beneficial.  It  cheers  and  refreshes  and 
gives  zest  to  other  foods.  The  caffeine  is  mildly  stimulating  and 
has  a  restful  effect  upon  body  and  mind  and  tends  to  restore  them 
to  normal  condition  after  they  have  undergone  exertion.  The 
most  important  effect  of  coffee  is  its  tendency  to  diminish  the 
waste  of  tissue  which  is  going  on  at  every  moment,  and  as  Dr. 
Hutchinson  says,  **it  consequently  permits  the  performance  of  ex- 
cessive labor  upon  an  economical  and  inadequate  diet."  Laborers 
are  great  coffee  drinkers,  and  the  military  departments  of  many 
governments  give  coffee  a  place  in  the  regular  rations  of  army  and 

navy. 

Dr.  Kane  says  of  the  use  of  coffee  during  his  Arctic  explora- 
tions :  "After  repeated  trials  the  men  took  kindly  to  coffee  in  the 
morning  and  tea  in  the  evening.     The  coffee  seemed  to  continue 
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its  influence  throughout  the  day  and  they  seemed  to  grow  hungry 
Jess  rapidly  than  after  drinking  tea,  while  tea  soothed  them  after 
a  day's  hard  labor  and  the  better  enabled  them  to  sleep.  They 
both  operated  upon  fatigued  men  like  a  charm,  and  their  superi- 
■ority  over  alcoholic  liquors  was  very  decided/'  Temperance  ad- 
vocates would  gladly  see  coffee  displace  beer,  rum,  whiskey,  etc. 

Q>ffee  contains  less  astringent  principle  than  tea  and  ccmse- 
quently  tends  less  to  retard  the  action  of  the  bowels,  a  tendency 
which  is  still  further  diminished  by  the  aperient  effects  of  the 
volatile  oil.  Yoa  Liebig's  investigations  show  that  coffee  is  valu- 
able in  increasing,  when  necessary,  the  secretion  of  bile.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  bile  is  superabundant  the  use  of  the  beverage 
should  be  suspended.  Occasionally  coffee  g^ves  heartburn  or 
other  forms  of  indigestion,  or  causes  sleeplessness;  but  this  is 
g^enerally  due  to  an  unwise  or  untimely  use  of  it. 

With  tobacco,  opium,  alcoholic  liquors  and  some  other  ma- 
terials our  desire  will  not  admit  that  plenty  is  enough.  Take  a 
little,  the  system  hints  for  more ;  take  more,  it  asks  for  more,  then 
•demands  more,  insists  on  more  and  pleads  for  more  until,  figura- 
tively speaking,  one  becomes  a  mere  skinful  of  nicotine,  or  a  see- 
saw from  dreamland  to  despair,  or,  like  Duke  Qarence,  is 
■drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey.  But  with  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa,  as 
with  water,  enough  is  enough  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  victims  of 
these  beverages  are  rare.  I  have  heard  of  tea-topers  and  coffee* 
topers,  but  have  never  known  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  scare  advertisements  of  health-substitutes 
for  coffee,  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehending  danger  to  the  race 
at  large  from  coffee-drinking.  After  generations  of  almost  uni- 
versal coffee-drinkers,  our  own  times  see  men  of  gigantic  intellect 
in  all  realms  of  activity;  our  athletes  are  able  to  make  sudden 
bursts  of  effort  equal  to  any  in  history,  and  our  soldiers  acquit 
themselves  manfully  in  fatiguing  campaigns  in  torrid  climes.  It 
is  not  noticeable  that  physicians  taboo  the  use  of  coffee  at  their 
own  tables.  The  life  insurance  companies,  constantly  warring 
against  all  that  lessens  longevity  or  conduces  to  abnormal  organs, 
nerves  and  actions,  seem  content  to  accept  the  use  of  coffee  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  elements  of  everyday  life. 

Among  the  adulterations  are  chicory  root,  dandelion  root, 
acorns,  etc.  Some  years  ago  imitation  coffee  beans  were  molded 
from  flour,  bran,  etc.,  and  used  to  adulterate  the  unground  cof- 
fee. Chicory  root,  mogdad  or  negro  coffee  (the  seeds  of  cassia 
cccidentalis) ,  the  seeds  of  several  other  species  of  cassia,  the  seeds 
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of  the  wax  palm,  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  astragalus,  roasted 
dates  and  figs  are  common  substitutes  for  coffee,  and  there  are 
many  others.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  substitutes  are  in 
use  in  even  the  great  coffee  region ;  as,  for  instance,  the  seeds  of 
the  wax  palm  in  Brazil.     None  of  the  substitutes  contains  caffeine. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


Investigations  of  the  Action  of  Sublamine  (Ethylene- 

DTAMINE-SULPHATE     OF     MeRCURY)     AS    A     DISINFECTANT. ^Dr. 

M.  Blumberg  (Muenchener  Medicinische  Wochenschrift,  Sep- 
tember i6,  1902)  describes  in  detail  the  experiments  reported  at 
last  year's  Surgical  Congress  in  Berlin,  and  announces  the  results 
obtained  from  practical  applications  of  Sublamine. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  selecting  the  mercurial 
salt  having  the  greatest  power  of  tissue  penetration,  which,  as  his 
experiments  have  demonstrated,  is  Sublamine.  Furthermore, 
corrosive  sublimate  frequently  causes  eczemas  of  the  skin ;  and  ex- 
act experimentation  has  shown  that  the  very  slightest  roughness, 
the  most  insignificant  scaling  of  the  skin,  make  an  efficient  redisin- 
fection  more  and  more  difficult.  As  Schleich,  Gottstein,  Haegler 
and  others  have  insisted,  a  good  condition  of  the  hands  is  the  first 
desideratum  for  efficient  sterilization ;  and  Sublamine,  even  in  very 
concentrated  solutions,  in  which  sublimate  cannot  be  employed  at 
all,  docs  not  attack  the  skin. 

Sublamine  has  been  used  by  Prof.  Kroenig  in  his  extensive  op- 
erative work,  in  all  his  laparotomies  and  other  operations,  for  the 
disinfection  of  the  hands  and  skin,  and  the  constant  employment  of 
Sublamine  left  the  operator's  hands  in  irreproachable  condition 
Prof.  Kroenig  authorized  him  to  publish  the  following  statement : 
*Trof.  Kroenig  uses  Sublamine  in  his  clinic  for  the  disinfection  of 
the  operator's  hands  and  the  patient's  skin  in  strengths  of  from 
I  :iooo  to  1 1500.  Whenever  the  hands  have  been  in  contact  with 
suspicious  material,  the  concentration  is  increased  to  from  1 1300 
to  1 :200 ;  and  no  irritation  of  the  hands  has  ever  occurred.  Be- 
sides this,  the  silk  employed  for  sutures  is  boiled  in  a  watery  1 1300 
Sublamine  solution,  as  in  the  Kocher  method." 

Hand  Disinfection. — Dr.  H.  Fueth,  Assistant  in  Prof.  Zwei- 
tcl's  Gynaecological  Clinic  at  Leipzig  University,  in*  a  "Contribu- 
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tion  to  the  Subject  of  Hand  Disinfection"  (Centralblatt  fiir  Gynae- 
cologie,  September  2y,  1902),  details  the  excellent  results  obtained 
from  four  series  of  animal  experiments  made  with  ethylenedia- 
mine  citrate  of  mercury.  The  hands  were  infected  with  a  virulent 
culture  of  tetragenous  organisms  (the  method  is  given  in  detail)., 
disinfected  with  soap  spirit  (by  Mikulicz's  process),  and  the  skin 
scrapings  administered  to  some  guinea  pigs  by  intraperitoneal  in- 
jection; they  all  died  from  tetragenous  infection,  as  did  some  con- 
trol animals.  The  same  process  was  employed  previous  to  and 
after  disinfection  with  mercury  citrate  ethylenediamine,  but  none 
of  the  animals  developed  tetragenous. 

The  following  discussion  of  this  paper  took  place : 

Dr.  Graefe  asked  if  mercury  ethylenediamine  citrate  is  identical 
with  sublamine. 

Dr.  Fueth  answers  that  sublamine  is  mercury  ethylenediamine 
sulphate.  It  has  been  chosen  because  it  can  be  prepared  in  pastil 
form,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  citrate. 

Dr.  Graefe:  I  have  been  very  glad  to  employ  sublamine.  In 
contrast  to  corrosive  sublimate,  my  hands  stand  it  very  well,  and  1 
do  not  get  eczemas  from  its  use. 

Dr.  Zweifel,  replying  to  a  query  as  to  the  cause  of  the  compara- 
tively high  cost  of  sublamine,  states  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ethylenediamine  contained  therein  is  an  alcohol  derivative. 

Dr.  Kroenig :  I  think  that  the  preparations  demonstrated  to- 
night very  beautifully  illustrate  the  value  of  animal  experimenta- 
tion in  the  question  of  hand  disinfection.  I  cannot  acknowledge 
the  cogency  of  Schaeffer's  objection  that  the  animal  experiment 
needlessly  introduces  into  the  question  a  new  factor — the  virulence 
of  the  bacteria  employed.  Virulence  is  indeed  a  variable  quan- 
tity in  different  tetragenous  cultures,  but  this  is  of  no  importance,, 
since  all  biological  experiments  are  comparative  only.  This  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  upon.  In  all  our  experi- 
ments, therefore,  where  it  was  in  any  way  possible,  we  have  only 
compared  results  which  were  obtained  with  the  same  tetragenous 
cultures.  Schaeffers  criticisms  seem  to  me  to  have  the  less  weight, 
inasmuch  as  not  only  does  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria  vary  from 
culture  to  culture,  but  also  the  resistance  and  other  conditions;  a 
fact  which  has  perhaps  been  taken  too  little  into  account  in  pre- 
vious exf>erimentation. 

I  bdieve  I  can  claim  that  our  series  of  experiments  are  well  cal- 
culated to  solve  those  questions  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
cHnician.     For,  since  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
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complete  genn  freedom  of  the  skin  is  an  impossibility,  the  prac- 
titioner wants  to  know  the  method  by  which  his  hands,  contami- 
nated with  infectious  material,  may  be  so  sterilized  as  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  infection  to  a  minimum  if  a  second  operation  should 
be  necessary.  Our  experiments,  as  Fueth  has  demonstrated, 
show  plainly  that  a  purely  mechanical  disinfection,  even  with 
Schleich's  marble  soap  lately  so  highly  advocated,  is  entirely  in- 
sufHcient. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  Dr.  Graefe  has  stated,  that  sublamine  is  dearer 
than  corrosive  sublimate,  but  in  practical  employment  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  no  alcohol  is  employed,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Fuerbringer  method. 

Dr.  Brumm:  I  think  that  we  must  leave  Fuerbringer  the 
credit  of  having  introduced  a  disinfection  method  which  is  one  of 
the  best  we  have.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  sublamine  may 
be  several  per  cent,  better,  that  the  hands  are  left  in  a  nicer  con- 
dition, and  that  it  is  more  efficient  than  the  older  drug.  But  the 
Fuerbringer  method  is  an  excellent  one  as  compared  with  that  by 
means  of  marble  dust  and  green  soap. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  is  a  unique  preparation  of  one 
of  the  most  effective  antacid  and  aperient  medicines,  pre-emi- 
nently eligible  for  sour  stomachs  of  infants  and  children  and,  in 
larger  doses,  equally  available  for  adults. 

WINE  BATHS. 

An  American  traveler,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  seeing  the  words, 
** Wine-baths  given  here,"  exclaimed: 

"Well,  these  French  are  a  luxurious  people!" 

Then,  feeling  that  he  could  afford  whatever  anyone  else  did,  he 
walked  in  and  demanded  a  "wine-bath." 

Feeling  wonderfully  refreshed  after  it,  and  having  to  pay  five 
francs,  he  asked,  in  some  astonishment,  how  a  wine-bath  could 
be  afforded  so  cheaply.  His  able  attendant,  who  had  been  a 
slave  in  Virginia,  and  enjoyed  a  sly  bit  of  humor,  replied : 

"Oh,  massa,  we  just  pass  it  along  into  anudder  room,  where 
we  give  baths  for  four  francs." 

"Then  you  throw  it  away,  I  suppose  ?^^ 

"No,  massa;  den  we  send  it  lower  down,  and  charge  three 
francs  a  bath.  Bar's  plenty  of  people  who  ain't  so  berry  particu- 
lar, who  will  bathe  in  it  after  this,  at  two  francs  a  head.  Den, 
massa,  we  let  the  common  folks  have  it  at  a  franc  apiece." 
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Then,  of  course,  you  throw  it  away?''  exclaimed  the  traveler, 
who  thought  this  was  going  even  beyond  Yankee  profit. 

"No,  indeed,  massa!"  was  the  indignant  reply,  accompanied  by 
a  profound  bow;  "no,  indeed,  massa,  weVe  not  so  extravagant  as 
dat  comes  to.  We  just  bottle  it  up  den,  and  send  it  to  'Meriky 
for  champagne." — ^"National  Advocate.^^ 

THE  THERAPEUTIC  VIRTUE  OF  A  RED  SHIRT. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  occasional  impotence  of  mind  when 
confronted  with  matter  is  related  in  "Lyon  Medical"  for  October 
5th.  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  suffered  with  occa- 
sional haematuria  among  other  troubles.  The  red  stains  on  his 
shirt  drove  him  to  a  state  bordering  on  madness.  Half  in  jest, 
the  physician,  who  signs  himself  "P.  A.^^  suggested  that  he  should 
wear  a  red  shirt.  The  young  man  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and 
his  mental  trouble  disappeared. — "New  York  Medical  Journal." 

MRS.  EDDY  AND  COMMON  SALT. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  she  of  the  brilliant  intellect  and  luminous  diction, 
recently  enriched  the  world  with  the  following  important  item  of 
information:  "To  quench  the  glowing  flames  of  falsehood,  once 
in  about  seven  years  I  have  to  repeat  this:  that  I  use  no  drugs 
whatever,  not  even  coffee,  tea  or  red  pepper,  though  every  day,  and 
especially  at  dinner,  I  indulge  in  homoeopathic  doses  of  common 
salt."  Dr.  Sweringen  thus  comments  on  the  above  in  the  "Chi- 
cago Clinic":  "I  cannot  imderstand  why  Mrs.  Eddy  should  in- 
dulge in  common  salt  even  in  homeopathic  doses,  since  in  'Johr's 
Manual  of  Homeopathic  Medicine,^  of  the  edition  of  1838,  four 
and  a  half  pages  are  devoted  to.  the  effects  of  common  salt.  Its 
mental  effects  are  described  as  follows:  'Melancholic  sadness, 
with  searching  for  many  unpleasant  things,  much  weeping  and  in- 
creased by  consolation,  sorrowfulness  about  futurity,  anxiousness 
also  during  a  thunder-storm,  chiefly  at  night,  indolence,  aversion 
to  talk,  joylessness  and  disinclination  to  labor,  hasty  impatience 
and  irritability,  easily  frightened,  hate  of  former  oflfenders,  fretful- 
ness  and  disposition  to  angry  violence,  inclination  to  laugh,  alter- 
nation of  fretfulness  and  hilarity,  great  weakness  of  memory  and 
forgetfulness,  thoughtlessness  and  mental  dissipation,  misusing 
words  in  speaking  and  writing,  inability  to  reflect  and  fatigue 
from  mental  exertion,  awkwardness.^  These  are  the  effects  which 
homeopathy  attributes  to  common  salt,  which,  if  correct,  will 
account  for  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies,  eccentricities,  hallucina- 
tions, delusions,  illusions,  and  peculiarities  of  Mother  Eddy.  I 
should  advise  her  not  to  eat  any  more  salt,  even  in  homeopathic 
doses.     It  will  certainly  ruin  her  mental  and  physical  constitution. 
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We  now  know  the  cause  of  her  'thoughtlessness  and  mental  dissi- 
pation and  misuse  of  words  in  speaking  and  writing/  It  is  the 
use  at  dinner  of  homeopathic  doses  of  common  salt.  Perhaps,  if 
she  should  cease  the  eating  of  common  salt,  she  would  be  better 
able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  occult,  metaphysical  intricacies  of 
Christian  Science."  In  our  opinion,  not  only  common  salt,  but 
every  bit  of  food  these  latter-day  lunatics  take  is  a  direct  contra- 
dicticm  to  their  tenets  and  a  refutation  of  their  belief  in  the  non- 
existence of  matter.  But  who  would  expect  logic  and  consistency 
from  lunatics? — ^'*Merck's  Archives." 

She  was  newly  married,  and  did  not  know  a  little  bit  about 
either  housekeeping  or  shopping,  and  she  was  giving  her  very  first 
order.  It  was  a  crusher;  but  the  grocer  was  a  clever  man,  and 
was  used  to  all  kinds  of  orders  and  could  interpret  them  easily. 

"I  want  two  pounds  of  paralyzed  sugar,"  she  began,  with  a 
businesslike  air. 

'*Yes'm.     Anything  else?" 

**Two  tins  of  condemned  milk." 

"Yesm." 

He  set  down  pulverized  sugar  and  condensed  milk. 

"Anything  more,  ma'am  ?" 

"A  bag  of  fresh  salt.     Be  sure  it  is  fresh." 

"  Yes'm.    What  next  ?" 

"A  pound  of  desecrated  codfish." 

He  wrote  glibly  "dessicated  cod." 

**Nothing  more,  ma^am?     We  have  some  nice  horseradish  just 


m. 


"No,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us;  we  don't  keep  a 
horse." 

Then  the  grocer  sat  down  and  fanned  himself  with  a  patent 
washboard,  although  the  temperature  was  nearly  freezing. — ^"New 
Jersey  Mirror."  ; 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

An  excellent  reply  was  that  once  made  by  a  Yankee  pilot  to  the 
owner  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat. 

The  boat  was  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  Yankee  applied  for  the 
vacant  post  of  pilot,  saying  that  he  thought  he  could  give  satis- 
faction, provided  they  were  "lookin'  for  a  man  about  his  size  and 

build." 

"Your  size  and  build  will  do  well  enough,"  said  the  owner,  sur- 
veying the  lank  form  and  rugged  face  of  the  applicant  with  some 
amusement,  "but  do  you  know  about  the  river,  where  the  snags 
are,  and  so  on?" 
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"Well,  I'm  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  river,"  drawled  the 
Yankee,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  stick  he  was  whittling,  "but  when 
you  comes  to  talkin'  about  snags,  I  don't  know  exactly  where  they 
are,  I  must  say." 

"Don't  know  where  the  snags  are !''  said  the  boat-owner,  in  a 
tone  of  disgust ;  "then  how  do  you  expect  to  get  a  position  as  pilot 
on  this  river." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  Yankee,  raising  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  from 
his  whittling  and  meeting  his  questioner's  stem  gaze  with  a  whim- 
sical smile,  "I  may  not  know  just  where  the^  snags  are,  but  you 
can  depend  upon  me  for  knowin'  where  they  ain't,  and  that's 
where  I  calculate  to  do  my  sailin'." — "Youth's  Companion." 


HARVEST  OF  FRENCH   WINE  AND  CIDER. 

A  few  days  ago  (U.  S.  Consul  Haynes,  Rouen,  July  28)  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture  published  the  estimate  of  this 
year's  wine  harvest.  Indications  in  fourteen  of  the  eighty-seven 
departments  of  France  point  to  a  good  harvest;  in  forty,  fairly 
good;  in  twelve,  passable;  in  eight,  ordinary;  in  the  other  thirteen 
departments,  the  vine  is  not  cultivated. 

"L' Agriculture  Nouvelle,"  in  commenting  upon  the  report, 
savs: 

If  the  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  last  year's  harvest, 
which  gave  58,000,000  hectoliters  (1,532,186,000  gallons),  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  production  of  the  present  harvest  should,  arith- 
metically, be  not  far  from  45,000,000  hectoliters  (1,188,765,000 
gallons),  if  the  temperature  continues  normal.  If  the  stock  on 
liand  at  present  is  counted,  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  our  own  consumption  until  next  year's  harvest. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  production  of  cider  will  hardly 
be  more  than  half  of  a  good  harvest.  This  is  especially  disap- 
pointing, in  view  of  the  fine  spring,  but  the  intemperate  weather 
during  June  destroyed  all  hope.  In  this  department  (Nor- 
mandy), which  is  considered  the  home  of  the  apple,  and  in  Maine- 
et-Loire  and  Bretagne,  the  yield  will  be  very  poor,  apples  dear,  and 
the  production  of  cider  small. 

The  harvest  of  pears,  from  which  cider  is  also  made,  will  also 
be  about  half  of  the  average. 

Consul  J.  C.  Covert  reports  from  Lyons,  August  4,  1902,  that 
he  is  asked  to  obtain  prices  for  cider  apples  per  1,000  kilograms 
(2,205  pounds),  delivered  at  Brest,  Nantes,  or  Havre,  duty  paid 
in  France. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  CREMATION. 


As  shown  by  an  epitome  of  the  statistics  given  in  **The  Lancet'* 
of  July  5,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  there  are  seven  crematories  in 
Germany,  and  the  total  number  of  incinerations  in  1901  was  693. 
In  the  seven  institutions  of  England  there  were  445  incinerations. 
In  the  24  crematories  of  the  United  States  the  following  figures 
are  given : 

Total  from 
Commence. 
-Vo.  Lor  ot  ton.  1901.  ment. 

1.  Fresh  Pond,  X.  Y 654  4»557 

2.  Buffalo,  X.  Y 50  534 

3.  Troy,  Earl  Cemeter}-,  X.  Y 19  166 

4.  Swinburne  Island,  X.  Y 3  114 

5.  Waterville,  X.  Y i  39 

6.  St.  Louis,  Mo 141  i>i95 

7.  Philadelphia,  Pa 119  1*037 

8.  San  Francisco,  "Odd  Fellows,"  Gal..  666  2,201 

9.  San  Francisco,  "Cypress  Lawn,"  Cal.  91  723 

10.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 65  552 

11.  Boston,  Mass 171                 

12.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 89  736 

13.  Chicago,  111 182  877 

14.  Mount  Auburn  C'emetery,  Mass 119  169 

15.  Pittsburg,  Pa 24  239 

16.  Baltimore,  Md 20  200 

17.  Lancaster,  Pa 2  loi 

18.  Davenport,  Iowa 29  162 

19.  Milwaukee,  Wis 45  223 

20.  Washington,  D.  C 33  149 

21.  Washington,  *'Le  Moyne,"  D.  C i  43 

22.  Pasadena,  Cal 46  158 

23.  St.  Paul,  Minn 20  76 

24.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 5  18 

Total 2,605  14,265 

Gathering  the  obtainable  figures  together,  we  find  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  tlie  incinerations  in  1901 : 
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No.  Crema-       No.  Incinera' 
CountiTf.  tories.  tiona,  1901, 

Germany 7  693 

England 7  445 

Italy 22  243* 

Switzerland 3  I44t 

Sweden 2  .... 

Denmark i  34 

Paris I  297 

United  States 26  2,605! 

Total 69  4,461 

•In  12  only,  fin  2  only.  |In  24. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  our  country  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  incinerations  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, and  that  the  number  everywhere  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  Germany  a  petition,  signed  by  over  3,000  medical  men,  has 
been  presented  in  the  Reichstag  to  render  compulsory  the  crema- 
tion of  those  who  have  died  of  infectious  disease.  We  think  simi- 
lar laws  should  be  enacted  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada  the 
clergy  (Roman  Catholic)  have  opposed  the  practice  of  cremation, 
but  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  has  declared  it  legal,  and  a  crema- 
tory has  been  inaugurated  at  Montreal.  In  Austria-Hungary  the 
practice  has  not  been  legalized.  In  this  respect  Spain  is  more 
progressive,  a  royal  decree  in  August,  1901,  conferring  legality, 
and  basing  it  on  hygienic  grounds.  In  Russia,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  Holy  Synod,  the  government  will  soon  decree  that  the  cus- 
tom may  be  optional. 


RECENT  SANITARY  PATENTS. 

701,074. — Air  Cleansing  and  Cooling  Device,  Joseph  McCrery, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

700,858 ;  7,859. — Air  Purifying  and  Cooling  Apparatus,  R.  H. 
Thomas,  Chicago,  111. 

700,916. — Filter,  Charles  R.  Harris,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

700,826. — Water  Purifying  Apparatus,  James  Roan,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

701,352. — Process  of  Making  Disinfectants,  William  T.  Kend- 
rick,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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701484. — ^Disinfecting  Device,  George  N.  Johnson,  Desays- 
viUe,  Pa. 

701,373. — Water  Filter,  James  M.  McLane,  Joplin,  Mo. 
701,883. — Car  Ventilator,  Peter  B.  Hole,  Mcintosh,  Minn. 
702,041. — Disinfecting  Apparatus,  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  New 
York. 

701,827. — Sewage-Disposal  Plant,  United  States  Sanitary  and 
Utility  Sewage  Disposal  Co.,  New  York. 

702466. — Filter,  Valentine  Oster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

702,581. — ^X'^entilator,  Wm.  McDermott,  Boston,  Mass. 

703,048. — Smoke  Consumer,  James  S.  Donohue,  Washington,. 
D.  C. 

703,149. — Smoke  Consuming  Attachment,  William  McNeill, 
Boston,  Mass. 

703,559. — Filtering  Apparatus,  Bernhard  Miiller-Rau,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Germany. 

703,833. — Filtering  Apparatus,  David  Rojat,  Nimes,  France. 

703,745. — Garbage  or  Refuse  Can,  Elizabeth  S.  Seaman,  New 
York. 

703*762. — ^\'entilator,  Fred  L.  Baker,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

703,541. — ^Water  Purifier,  Chauncey  C.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

703,599. — Water  Purifying  Apparatus,  C.  L.  Kennicott,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

704,182. — Disinfecting  Apparatus,  Wm.  H.  Francis,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

704,359. — Domestic  Garbage  Burner,  Frank  E.  McGurrin,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

204,244. — Water  Purifying  Apparatus,  John  Davis,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

704,920. — ^Water  Filter,  William  R.  Powell,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

705,726. — Filter  Bed,  James  C.  Wallace,  Colorado  City,  Col. 

705,696. — Water  Filter,  Adolph  G.  Noac,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

706,370. — Filter,  Frank  S.  Young,  Norristown,  Pa. 

707i333- — Filter,  Churchill  Hungerford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

709,450. — Garbage-Treating  Apparatus,  Stephen  E.  Wilson, 
Frenchlanding,  Mich. 

709,616. — Apparatus  for  Treating  Garbage  or  Similar  Material, 
Roger  Thome,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

709,948. — Garbage  Furnace,  F.  W.  Werner,  Hempstead,  N,  Y. 

710,350.— Ventilator,  L.  R.  Wild,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

710,835.— Garbage  Receptacle,  Henry  P.  Berck,  Chicago,  111. 
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Sanitarian,  December,  1902. 


Embarrassment  incidental  to  the  death  of  the  intended  manager,  under  the 
new  business  arrangements,  announced  in  October  number,  delays  the 
completion  of  the  organization.     Meanwhile: 

All  CommmitoationMy  business  and  otherwise,  all  exchanges  and  all  publi- 
cations for  reyiew,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  as  heretofore: 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell.  337  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June 

30,  1902. 

During  the  year  the  mean  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of  92,- 
491  men,  of  whom  81,885  were  regulars  and  10,606  volunteers. 

The  admission  rate  for  troops  serving  in  Porto  Rico  was  i,- 
367.74  per  thousand  of  strength,  in  the  United  States  1,550.25,  in 
Cuba  1,557.49,  and  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  China,  1,928.14. 
The  death  rate  from  all  causes  was  5.29  per  thousand  of  strength 
in  Cuba,  6.90  in  the  United  States,  7.81  in  Porto  Rico,  arid  17.96 
in  the  Pacific  islands  and  China.  Deaths  from  disease  constituted 
only  3.21  per  thousand  in  Cuba,  4.68  in  the  United  States,  and 
12.40  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  China.  The  mean  strength  of  the 
commands  were:  In  Porto  Rico  1,153,  in  Cuba  5,297,  in  the 
United  States  26,515,  and  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  China  59,526. 

The  rates  of  admission  to  sick  report  for  disease  and  injury, 
the  rate  of  discharge  for  disability,  and  the  mortality  rate  for  the 
calendar  year  1901  all  agree  in  being  considerably  less  than  the 
corresponding  rates  of  the  year  1900.  This  shows  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  troops,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  were  subject  to  the  exposures  of  the  tropi- 
cal service  in  the  Division  of  the  Philippines.  That  the  rates  con- 
tinue to  be  higher  than  the  average  rates  of  the  previous  decade, 
1890 — 1899,  is  to  be  expected,  for  during  eight  of  those  ten  years 
the  army  was  on  home  service  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and, 
owing  to  the  great  attention  paid  to  sanitary  conditions,  had  lower 
rates  than  at  any  time  in  its  previous  history.  A  gradual  ap- 
proach to  the  lessened  rates  of  the  decade  may  be  seen  in  each  of 
the  items  of  the  record  of  morbidity.  Thus,  the  admissions  to 
sick  report  in  1901  constituted  1,791.59  per  thousand  of  the 
strength  as  compared  with  2,311.81  in  1900  and  with  1,502.47, 
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the  mean  annual  rate  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  rate  of  dis- 
charge for  disability  was  19.95  ^^  ^90^  ^s  compared  with  22.60  in 
1900  and  with  16.69  f^r  the  decade,  and  the  death  rate  from  all 
causes  was  13.94  per  thousand  men  as  compared  with  22.74  and 
1 1. 91,  respectively.  Deaths  from  disease  constituted  9.58  per 
thousand  of  mean  strength  as  compared  with  15.79  ^^  1900  and 
with  8.49  during  the  years  of  the  decade,  and  deaths  from  injury 
4.36  as  compared,  respectively,  with  6.95  and  3.42.  The  re- 
port is  signed  by  General  Forwood,  who  retired  several  weeks 
ago.  He  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Major  Walter  Reed^for  his 
discoveries  as  to  the  propagation  of  yellow- fever  germs,  saying: 
*'In  the  army  as  a  whole  only  14  cases,  one  of  which  was  fatal, 
were  reported  during  the  year.  All  of  these  occurred  in  Cuba 
prior  to  the  precautionary  measures  taken  in  consonance  with  the 
important  discovery  made  by  Major  Walter  Reed,  Surgeon,  and 
his  associates,  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  diseases  by  the 
bites  of  infected  mosquitoes.^' 

Of  Medical  OiKcerSy  the  number  allowed  by  the  act  approved 
February  2,  1901,  is  321.  The  number  in  service  on  June  30, 
1 90 1,  was  272,  leaving  on  that  date  49  vacancies  to  be  filled. 
Army  medical  boards  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment have  continued  in  session  during  portions  of  the  year  in 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  and  Manila. 

Of  192  candidates  examined  by  these  boards  55  were  rejected  as 
disqualified  physically,  97  withdrew  in  the  progress  of  the  exami- 
nation or  were  rejected  on  its  conclusion,  and  40  were  approved 
and  recommended  for  appointment. 

The  fifth  and  last  session  of  the  army  medical  school  began 
November  4,  1901,  and  ended  April  4,  1902,  with  a  class  of  23  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  were  young  assistant  surgeons  recently  ap- 
pointed in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army. 

During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  its 
fourth  session  in  1898,  the  operations  of  the  school  have  been  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

The  act  of  February  2,  1901,  reorganizing  the  army,  authorized 
the  appointment  of  50  surgeons  of  volunteers  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  150  assistant  surgeons  of  volunteers  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  all  for  service  in  the  Division  of  the  Philippines.  On 
June  30,  1901,  the  full  complement  authorized  by  law  was  in  com- 
mission. During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  9  majors,  sur- 
geons, were  discharged  from  service,  i  died,  and  i  was  killed  in 
action,  making  a  loss  of  11  majors,  surgeons,  which  was  repaired 
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by  the  appointment  of  2  majors,  surgeons,  and  the  promotion  of  9 
captains,  assistant  surgeons.  The  loss  among  the  captains,  assist- 
ant surgeons,  during  the  year  consisted  of  22  discharged  from  the 
service,  i  died,  and  9  promoted,  making  a  total  of  32  replaced  by 
new  appointments,  leaving  in  service  June  30,  1902,  the  full  com- 
plement of  50  majors,  surgeons,  and  150  captains,  assistant  sur- 
geons, allowed  by  law. 

There  were  in  service  June  30,  1901,  387  contract  surgeons. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  contracts  were  made  with 
60  physicians;  172  contracts  were  annulled  and  2  terminated  by 
-death,  leaving  '273  under  contract.  No  contracts  are  now  being 
made  and  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  these  surgeons  is 
being  effected  by  natural  causes. 

The  organization  of  the  Corps  of  Dented  Surgeons  authorized 
iy  the  army  reorganization  bill  approved  February  2,  1901,  is 
still  in  progress.  On  December  31,  1901,  the  corps  was  composed 
of  28  appointees.  Of  this  number,  3,  employed  as  examining  and 
supervision  dental  surgeons,  constituted  the  board  of  examiners 
for  this  service.  Twenty  candidates  had  passed  the  examinations 
of  the  board  of  examiners  and  5  were  appointed  from  the  army 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  without  examination  by  the  board. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Report  of  the  Surgeon-General^  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  J  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1902. 

First  following  the  summary  of  the  Naval  Hospital  Fund  and 
Estimates,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  attention  is  urged  to 
the  almost  imperative  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  Medical  Corps 
to  correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  service  in  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel in  the  past  few  years,  thus  graphically  shown : 

Relative  increase  of  Medical  Corps  and  of  medical  and  surgical 
work  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  between  the 

years  1897  and  1901. 

Per  cent. 

-Increase  in  the  Medical  Corps 15 

Increase  in  actual  strength  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 70 

Increase  in  number  of  admissions  to  sick  list 75 

Increase  in  total  number  of  sick  days 95 

Increase  in  number  of  patients  treated  in  naval  hospitals. ...   137 

Increase  in  number  of  medical  surveys  held 174 

Increase  in  number  of  persons  examined  for  enlistment 103 
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From  the  present  up  to  the  end  of  1904,  45  assistant  surgeons, 
now  at  sea,  will  be  eligible  for  the  promotion  prcmiised  them  upon 
entering  the  navy.  To  relieve  those  45  officers  there  will  be  but 
10  available,  and,  as  the  corps  is  filled,  this  number  cannot  be 
augmented  unless  higher  officers  retire.  In  the  period  mentioned, 
only  4  retirements  for  age  will  take  place,  giving  a  possible  14  to 
relieve  45. 

The  higher  grades  cannot  be  called  upon  to  lessen  the  pressure 
on  the  lower.  In  the  next  year  19  surgeons  and  passed  assistant 
surgeons,  now  at  sea,  will  be  entitled  to  shore  duty,  having  finished 
a  period  of  three  years  on  shipboard,  or  its  equivalent  on  stations 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  To  relieve 
these  there  are  only  11  available  officers,  and  none  of  these  will 
have  had  the  three  years'  shore  duty  deemed  necessary  to  regain, 
the  ground  lost  while  out  of  touch  with  the  advancement  made  in 
their  profession. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions  and  the  plans  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  already 
authorized,  that  150  more  medical  officers  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  service  with  an  adequate  number  of  medical  officers  to- 
efficiently  perform  the  duties  required  in  the  near  future.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
provide  a  substantial  increase  during  the  coming  session,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  legislation  providing  an  addition  to  the  present 
force  of  at  least  75 — one-half  of  the  above  number — ^be  re- 
quested. This  number  should  be  in  the  lower  or  sea-going  grades, 
and  it  is  further  recommended  that  25  be  made  surgeons,  making 
the  total  number  80  instead  of  55  now  authorized  by  law,  and  the 
remainder  passed  assistant  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons,  mak- 
ing a  total  in  these  grades  of  160  instead  of  no. 

The  health  record  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1901,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  returns,  was  unusually 
good,  the  ratio  of  admissions  to  the  sick  list  per  1,000  of  strength 
being  considerably  less  than  the  average  for  the  six  preceding 
years. 

During  the  year  1901,  the  average  strength  of  the  active  list 
was  26,873,  an  increase  of  3,117  over  the  previous  year.  Com- 
plete returns  were  received  by  the  Medical  Department  from  a 
force  of  26,101. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  sick  list  for  all  causes 
was  20,013,  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  strength  being  766.75,  as  com- 
pared with  a  ratio  of  824.12  for  the  previous  year  and  807.22  for 
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the  six  preceding  years.  There  were  17,043  admissions  for  dis- 
ease and  2,970  for  injury,  giving  ratios  of  652.96  and  113.78  per 
1,000,  respectively.  The  corresponding  ratios  for  the  year  1900 
were  688.90  and  135.22. 

The  daily  average  of  patients  was  887.21,  and  the  ratio  per 
1,000  of  strength  33.99,  the  corresponding  data  for  the  previous 
year  being  799.80  and  34.80.  The  total  number  of  sick  days  was 
323,831,  or  12.05  f^r  each  man  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  an  average  duration  of  11. 18  days'  treatment  for  each  case. 
During  1900  the  average  number  of  sick  days  was  12.28,  and  the 
average  duration  of  treatment  per  case  was  1541. 

Tlie  number  of  persons  invalided  from  the  service  (including 
retirements  of  officers  for  disability  and  transfers  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane)  was  1,003,  ^  ratio  of  37.32  per  1,000  of  strength;  for 
the  year  1900  the  ratio  was  29.25,  and  the  figures  for  the  past 
year  are  considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding 
six. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  deaths  occurred  during  the  year; 
the  mortality  per  1,000  of  strength  being,  for  disease,  4.28;  for  in- 
jury, 1.90;  total,  6.18.  During  the  year  1900  the  death  rate  was 
abnormally  high  (8.88),  owing  to  the  active  campaign  in  China,, 
but  the  figures  for  1901  compare  favorably  with  the  general  aver- 
age. 

Among  the  causes  of  admission  to  the  sick  list,  epidemic  catarrh 
stands  first,  as  in  the  previous  year,  giving  a  greater  number  of 
cases,  1,315,  than  any  other  disease;  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
decreased  in  prevalence  since  1900,  when  the  number  of  admis- 
sions was  1,699.  ^h^  admissions  to  the  sick  list  during  the  past 
year  also  include  1,112  cases  of  malarial  diseases,  778  of  rheumatic 
affections,  717  of  wounds,  695  of  diarrhceal  disorders,  427  of  den- 
gue, 230  of  alcoholism,  183  of  pneumonia,  163  of  measles,  153  of 
mumps,  149  of  dysentery,  125  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  105  of 
typhoid  fever,  104  of  organic  heart  disease,  95  of  heat  stroke,  22 
of  smallpox,  and  3  of  bubonic  plague. 

Dengue  continues  to  prevail  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  particularly 
near  Cavite,  where  there  were  268  cases ;  the  Manila  also  returned 
a  large  number  (75)  while  acting  as  station  ship  in  that  vicinity. 
Five  cases  of  beriberi  occurred  at  Cavite,  the  only  place  where  the 
disease  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  our  naval  forces. 

Of  the  22  cases  of  smallpox  returned  during  the  year,  17  were 
reported  from  the  Monterey,  infection  occurring  while  the  vessel 
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was  at  Canton,  China ;  most  of  the  cases  were  mild  and  no  deaths 
resulted. 

Diphtheria  was  most  prevalent  aboard  the  Pensacola  and  at  the 
Boston  yard,  39  and  29  cases  occurring,  respectively,  at  those 
places.    ^ 

There  were  3  cases  of  bubonic  plague  at  Cavite,  the  only  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  during  the  year. 

Cholera  made  its  appearance  in  Manila  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  was  reported  under  date  of  March  25.  Up  to  April  i 
there  had  been  9  cases  in  Manila,  with  a  death  rate  of  75  per  cent., 
but  with  the  number  of  new  cases  steadily  decreasing. 

Manila  was  placed  under  strict  quarantine,  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  city  for  the  provinces  without  permission  of  the 
board  of  health.  Vessels  about  to  leave  for  other  ports  were  re- 
quired to  remain  in  quarantine  for  five  days  before  sailing. 

A  fatal  case  occurring  in  Cavite  market,  the  market,  shacks, 
and  everything  included  therein  were  burned  by  order  of  the  board 
of  health.  The  Iris  was  immediately  brought  into  requisition  for 
distilling  water  for  the  naval  station,  and  under  an  allotment  of 
$500  from^he  emergency  fund,  Navy  Department,  1902,  a  disin- 
fecting house  was  erected.  By  the  15th  of  April  the  disease  was 
reported  as  decreasing  and  under  control  in  Manila,  but  spreading 
into  the  provinces,  one  case  being  discovered  in  Bacoor. 

Leprosy  in  the  Island  of  Guam. — The  governor  of  the  island 
has  reported  that  several  cases  of  leprosy  have  been  discovered  on 
the  island,  and  that  these  cases  are  probably  the  few  remaining 
alive  of  a  number  that  escaped  the  sequestration  in  force  under  the 
Spanish  government.  During  the  interregnum  between  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Spanish  rule  and  the  beginning  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  escape 
of  the  unfortunate  lepers,  of  which  some  of  them  took  advantage. 
They  have  been  kept  in  seclusion  by  the  kindly  though  ignorant 
people  of  the  island,  and  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  au- 
thorities up  to  this  time.  The  establishment  of  a  colony  for  the 
segregation  of  these  lepers  has  been  effected  at  the  west  end  of 
Tumon  Bay,  sufficiently  distant  from  any  village  for  the  safety  of 
the  latter,  but  within  practical  reach  of  Agana,  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Deficiency  of  space  and  bad  location  of  sick  quarters  in  our  ves- 
sels of  war  continue  to  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint  by  the  medical 
officers. — "While  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  other  considerations 
must  be  held  secondary  to  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  ships,  the 
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care  of  the  most  important  element  of  the  combative  body,  the  per- 
sonnel, demands  a  prominent  place,  and  in  this  the  moral  effect 
plays  more  than  a  secondary  part  to  the  physical.  It  is  believed 
from  study  and  comparison  that  much  remains  to  be  done  toward 
effecting  an  improvement  in  ships'  hospitals,  and  especially  in  their 
location,  and  that  this  can  best  be  brought  about  by  giving  this 
bureau  an  opportunity  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  time 
the  plans  of  new  vessels  are  laid  down.  It  would  seem  as  if  those 
who  are  to  use  the  tools  would  be  the  ones  best  qualified  to  advise 
in. their  making. 

"A  comparison  of  the  hospital  facilities  of  the  Russian  ship 
Retvizan  with  those  of  the  Maine,  built  side  by  side  in  the  ship- 
yard of  Cramp  &  Sons,  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  result  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  foreigner." 

The  utility  of  the  Ambulance  and  Hospital  Ships  Solace  and 
Bay  State  is  referred  to  as  good  reason  why,  now  in  time  of  peace, 
such  provision  should  be  made  a  standing  feature,  ready  for  in- 
stant service  in  time  of  war,  and  now  useful  for  the  winter  man- 
oeuvres in  the  West  Indies. 

New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  sums  up  the  record  for  September  with  500  fewer  deaths 
than  the  average  of  past  years.  The  saving  has  been  in  diarrhceal 
and  digestive  diseases.  Acute  respiratory  diseases  which  had  an 
excessive  mortality  through  the  summer,  have  continued  about 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  normal  rate  for  the  month.  Diseases  of  the 
kidney  have  likewise  been  moderately  excessive.  There  were  417 
deaths  from  pneumonia,  and  385  from  Bright' s  disease.  Acute 
diarrhceal  diseases  have  been  returned  under  various  phases  and 
names.  The  nomenclature  of  470  death  returns  have  the  follow- 
ing numerical  ratio :  Cholera  Infantum,  227  deaths ;  Gastro-enteri- 
tis,  57;  Enterocolitis,  43;  Enteritis,  28;  Ileo-colitis,  16;  Colitis,  7; 
Dysentery,  68;  Diarrhoea,  24.  Of  the  last  they  were  variously 
named  infantile  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  choleraic  diarrhoea, 
summer  complaint  or  summer  diarrhoea,  bowel  trouble  and  diar- 
rhoea. Of  these,  11  occurred  in  infancy,  5  in  middle  life,  and  8 
past  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Various  contributory  causes  of  death 
were  given.  There  were  but  17  of  the  entire  number  in  which 
meningitis  was  given,  and  18  were  complicated  with  convulsions, 
these  sometimes  being  noted  as  the  chief  cause  of  death.  Denti- 
tion, lack  of  proper  food,  mal-assimilation,  milk  infection,  nutrition, 
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marasmus,  stomatitis  are  frequently  noted  as  attendant  and  con- 
tributory causes  of  death.  Of  the  227  deaths  from  cholera  infan- 
tum, 167  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  life,  34  in  the  second  year,  15 
in  the  third  year,  and  2  were  so-called  in  whom  death  occurred  at 
the  age  of  five  years.  Of  deaths  returned  as  from  gastro-enteritis, 
40  were  in  the  first  year  of  life,  2  in  the  second,  i  at  40,  and  13 
past  sixty  years,  30  of  the  57  having  no  contributory  cause  given. 
Enterocolititis  caused  30  deaths  in  infancy,  8  in  childhood  (be- 
tween two  and  ten  years  of  age),  and  5  past  sixty.  Of  28  deaths 
from  enteritis,  10  fell  in  the  first  year  of  life,  6  in  the  second,  2  in 
middle  life,  and  10  past  sixty  years  of  age.  Two  were  defined  as 
catarrhal  enteritis  and  i  as  likewise  cholera  infantum.  Ileo-colitis 
was  given  as  a  cause  of  death  only  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood. They  were  all  attended  with  meningitis,  convulsions,  mar- 
asmus and  mal-assimilation.  Six  were  noted  as  ulcerative  ileo- 
colitis, all  occurring  at  one  locality  on  Long  Island.  Cc4itis,  some- 
times noted  as  acute  catarrhal  and  once  as  ulcerative,  caused  7 
deaths,  4  in  infancy  and  3  past  sixty  years  of  age.  Dysentery  was 
given  as  the  cause  of  68  deaths,  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
They  were  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  no  special 
locality,  4  occurring  in  Westchester  county  and  2  on  Long  Island. 
Bloody  dysentery  was  the  term  applied  to  2,  and  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage occurred  in  3  others.  Meningitis,  convulsions,  improper 
food  and  senility  were  given  as  contributory,  but  with  50  no  com- 
ment was  made.  Thirteen  of  the  deaths  were  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  9  at  four,  3  at  ten,  12  between  thirty  and  fifty,  and  31  were 
past  sixty  years  of  age.  Of  the  entire  number  of  470  deaths  for 
diarrhoeal  diseases  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  both  rural 
and  urban  (New  York  City  and  Buffalo  not  being  included),  352 
occurred  in  the  first  year  of  life,  22  in  the  second  year,  6  in  youth, 
20  in  middle  life  and  70  in  old  age,  the  majority  of  the  last  being 
past  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  in  the  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided,  severally,  was,  for  the  Maritime 
District,  39.1;  Hudson  Valley,  23.5;  Adirondack  and  Northern, 
25.4;  Mohawk  Valley,  21.1;  Southern  Tier,  25.0;  East  Central, 
21.0;  West  Central,  20.3;  Lake  Ontario  and  Western,  30.0;  entire 
State,  32.6. 

The  death  rates,  respectively,  were:  Maritime  District,  17.2; 
Hudson  Valley,  15.0;  Adirondack  and  Northern,  13.0;  Mohawk 
A'alley,  14.0;  Southern  Tier,  12.7;  East  Central,  14.5;  West  Cen- 
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tral,  16.5;  Lake  Ontario  and  Western,  13.5.     Total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  9,682.     Death  rate,  15.8. 

City  of  New  York  for  September:  Deaths,  5,101;  percentage 
cf  deaths  under  5  years  of  age,  40.0;  death  rate,  17.0.  Abstract 
of  condensed  report  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30 : 

Deaths  from  all  causes — ^July,  6,487;  August,  5,765;  September,* 
j,ioi :  17,358. 

Typhoid  fever,  July,  61 ;  August,  90;  September,  96 :  247. 

Malarial  fevers,  July,  15;  August,  14;  September,  14:  43. 

Smallpox,  July,  23 ;  August,  6;  September,  5 :  34. 

Measles,  July,  40;  August,  18;  September,  5 :  63. 

Scarlet  fever,  July,  63;  August,  32;  September,  26:  121. 

Whooping  cough,  July,  81 ;  August,  70;  September,  60:  211. 

Diphtheria  and  croup,  July,  135;  August,  103;  September,  109; 

347- 

Other  epidemic  diseases,  July,  72;  August,  59;  September,  32: 

163. 

Tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  July,  632  ;•  August,  585;  September, 

550:  1,767. 

Tubercular  meningitis,  July,  73;  August,  83;  September,  55: 
210. 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  July,  60;  August,  43;  September, 
so:  153. 

Cancer,  malignant  tumors,  July,  210;  August,  217;  September, 
191 :  618. 

Organic  heart  disease,  July,  328;  August,  309;  September,  305 : 
942. 

Diarrhoeas  (under  2  years),  July,  1,478;  August,  1,088;  Sep- 
tember, 715:  3,281. 

Under  i  year,  July,  2,215;  August,  1,903;  September,  1,423: 

5.S4I. 

One  year,  under  2  years,  July,  522;  August,  429;  September, 
369:  1,320. 

Total  under  5  years,  July,  3,109;  August,  2,608;  September, 
2,003 :  7*720. 

Sixty-five  years  and  over,  July,  663;  August,  615;  September, 
604:  1,882. 

There  were  2,280  less  deaths  recorded  and  a  lowered  death 
rate  of  over  three  points  was  noted  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year 
1902,  as  compared  with  th^  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year 
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1901;  the  greatest  decrease,  1,176,  occurred  among  the  deaths 
reported  from  sunstroke,  the  year  of  1902  was  welcomely  cool  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  one  of  the  hot- 
test and  most  deadly  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  department; 
the  next  greatest  decrease  was  among  the  diarrhoeal  diseases,  947 
fewer  deaths  were  reported  in  deaths  from  diarrhcEal  diseases 
under  two  years  of  age ;  substantial  decreases  were  also  shown  in 
smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  there 
having  been  reported  122  less  deaths  from  the  last-mentioned  dis- 
ease; during  the  three  quarters  of  1902  there  were  514  less  deaths 
reported  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  previous  year — ^truly,  a  gratifying  result. 

Pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia  and  acute  bronchitis  showed  a 
total  increase  of  219  deaths,  due  to  atmospheric  conditions;  diph- 
theria and  croup  showed  an  increase  of  52  deaths,  and  whoop^'ng 
ccugh  an  increase  of  122  deaths. 

Deaths  dunng  the  four  weeks  ending  November  8,  4»304> 
death  rate,  15.67.  • 

Cases  of  and  deaths  from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  re- 
ported for  the  same  period :  Tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  883  cases, 
562  deaths;  diphtheria  and  croup,  1,210  cases,  135  deaths; 
measles,  207  cases,  7  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  433  cases,  32  deaths; 
smallpox,  12  cases,  2  deaths;  varicella,  122  cases;  typhoid  fever, 
555  cases,  10  deaths. 

Caliiornia. — San  Francisco,  360,000.  The  plague  record  for 
October  ("Occidental  Medical  Times"),  eight  cases,  all  fatal,  and 
all  but  one  were  Chinese.  The  exception  case,  so  far  as  learned, 
had  no  communication  with  the  Chinese  quarter.  The  man 
worked  in  a  part  of  the  city  several  blocks  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict.   Total  number  of  cases  to  October  28,  89. 

Los  Angeles,  120,000.  Report  for  October:  Deaths,  179;  21 
under  five  years;  annual  death  rate,  14.91.  Deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, 38;  13  had  lived  here  less  than  three  months,  2  between 
three  and  six  months,  2  between  six  and  twelve  months,  6  between 
one  and  five  years,  4  between  five  and  ten  years,  8  over  ten  years, 
unknown,  3. 

Colorado.— Denver,  150,000.  Bureau  oiHealth  report  for  Sep- 
tember: Total  number  of  deaths,  201 ;  46  under  5  years;  deaths 
irom  phthisis,  46 ;  diphtheria,  2 ;  scarlet  fever,  2 ;  typhoid  fever, 
13;  erysipelas,  2;  cancer,   10;  death  rate  per  1,000  per  annum, 
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16.08.     Infectious  diseases  reported:  diphtheria,  24;  scarlet  fever, 
17;  typhoid  fever,  70;  measles,  3;  smallpox,  4;  erysipelas,  2. 

Connecticut. — Mortality  reports  for  October  i,  133;  33  less 
than  in  September,  and  71  more  than  in  October  of  last  year,  and 
31  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  October  for  the 
five  years  preceding. 

The  death  rate  was  15.9  for  the  large  towns,  for  the  small  towns 
12.2,  and  for  the  whole  State  14.9. 

The  deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases,  including  diar- 
rhceal,  were  283,  being  25.0  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Delaware. — Bulletin  of  the  Pathological  and  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  October,  reports 
local  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  recently  occurred  in  Newark, 
near  the  P.,  W.  &  B.  Station,  and  in  Georgetown.  The  laboratory 
proved  of  great  aid  to  the  physicians  in  charge  by  establishing  the 
correct  diagnosis  in  obscure  cases  and  confirming  the  diagnosis  in 
suspected  cases.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the  epidemics  origi- 
nated from  polluted  surface  water  which  gained  access  to  the  shal- 
low wells. 

Shallow  surface  wells  are  extensively  used  in  this  State  as 
sources  of  water  supply.  Occasionally  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever 
have  occurred  in  sections  where  surface  wells  have  suffered  con- 
tamination, while  in  a  few  localities  where  the  wells  are  unusually 
shallow  and  poorly  constructed  typhoid  or  pseudo-typhoid  condi- 
tions are  endemic. 

District  of  Columbia,  292,367 — 89,632  colored.  Weekly  re- 
port, November  29,  903.  The  decline  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  this  district,  as  indicated  by  the  report  for  week 
before  last,  was  followed  by  a  further  decline  of  14  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  on  22d  inst.  There  were  78  deaths,  the  death 
rate  being  16.2,  and  106  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
the  death  rate  being  19.8.  In  the  past  week  48  of  the  deaths  were 
of  white  persons,  representing  a  death  rate  of  12.3,  and  30  colored, 
death  rate,  17.4.  There  was  a  decrease  from  9  to  5  deaths  from 
kidney  diseases,  and  from  7  to  6  from  consumption.  From 
typhoid  fever  3  deaths.  Of  this  disease  there  were  299  cases  from 
the  previous  week.  New  cases  to  the  number  of  43  occurred  and 
53  were  discharged,  leaving  289  under  treatment  at  the  close  of 
the  week.     By  the  last  report  there  were  31  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
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in  quarantine.  During  the  current  week  i  new  case  was  reported 
and  7  were  discharged,  leaving  25  cases  with  warning  cards  in  19 
premises.  Of  diphtheria  there  were  14  cases  in  qaarantfae. 
There  occurred  13  new  cases  and  6  being  discharged,  kft  21  cases 
in  9  premises  at  the  dose  of  this  report. 

Illinois. — Chicago.  Bulletin  for  week  ended  November  22, 
1902.  Notwithstanding  the  threatening  indications  of  a  high 
death  rate  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  November  bids  fair 
to  maintain  its  position  of  lowest  monthly  death  rate  of  the  year. 
The  1437  deaths  reported  during  the  first  twenty-two  days  repre- 
sent an  annual  rate  of  13.09  per  1,000  of  population.  This  is 
nearly  20  (19.3)  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  November  rate 
during  the  decade  1881-1890,  and  9.1  per  cent,  less  than  the  aver- 
age November  rate  during  the  decade  1891-1900.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  low  as  the  rate  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  No- 
vember, when  it  was  only  11.83  P^^  1,000.  Last  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  that  of  lowest  death  rates  all  over  the  world. 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  week  ended  November  22,  1902, 
compared  with  the  preceding  week,  and  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  1901 — death  rates  computed  on  estimated  populations 
of  1,820,000  for  1902,  of  1,758,000  for  1901 : 

Total  deaths,  all  causes,  November  22, 1902,  460;  November  15, 
1902,  486;  November  23,  1901,  438.  Death  rates  per  annum,  per 
1,000,  13.17;  13-91;  12.97.  Deaths  for  the  same  weeks:  of  in- 
fants under  i  year,  91,  73,  63;  i  to  5:  56,  59,  36.  Deaths  from 
bronchitis,  21,  19,  9;  cancer,  37,  45,  62;  consumption,  37,  45,  62; 
diphtheria,  23,  19,  12;  typhoid  fever,  9,  21,  6. 

Chicago's  wonderful  smallpox  record  still  continues.  With  the 
disease  surrounding  the  city  in  close  proximity,  from  Evanston  on 
the  north  to  Hammond  on  the  southeast,  and  with  repeated  im- 
ported cases,  there  is  no  spread  among  our  well-vaccinated  popu- 
lation. There  were  six  cases  admitted  to  the  isolation  hospital 
during  the  week — two  from  Evanston  direct,  three  children  at- 
tending a  parochial  school  in  Evanston  but  living  near  the  north- 
ern city  limits,  and  a  traveling  man  who  contracted  the  disease 
probably  in  Milwaukee.  None  of  these  had  ever  been  vaccinated. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  there  were  eleven  cases  remaining  in  the 
isolation  hospital,  seven  having  been  discharged  recovered,  and  no 
deaths. 

Iowa. — State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for  November  reports 
outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  during  the  preceding  quarter: 
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Diphtheria  in  25  localities ;  measles  in  2 ;  scarlet  fever  in  28;  small- 
pox in  40;  typhoid  fever  in  10. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  305,000 — 81,500  colored.  Report 
for  October:  Total  deaths,  460 — 173  colored;  86  under  5  years 
— 29  colored.  Annual  death  rate,  white,  15.21;  colored,  25.47: 
18.17.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  6  white,  2  colored;  malarial 
cachexia,  2  white,  3  colored ;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  white,  48 ; 
colored,  32;  cancer,  19 — 9  colored. 

Massachusetts. — Boston,  588,741.  The  report  for  Septem- 
ber: Deaths,  868 — 332  under  5  years.  Death  rate,  17.69.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  22;  smallpox,  9;  scarlatina,  4;  whooping 
cough,  16;  croup  and  diphtheria,  10;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  4; 
<iiarrhoea  and  enteritis,  under  two  years,  4;  tubercle  of  the  lungs, 
73;  other  tubercular  diseases,  10;  heart  disease,  55;  acute  ne- 
phritis, 20;  Bright's  disease,  13;  cancer,  36.  Contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  reported:  Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  4;  diph- 
theria and  croup,  142 ;  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  71 ; 
measles,  17;  scarlatina,  65;  smallpox,  54;  typhoid  fever,  197; 
chickenpox,  11. 

Michigan. — The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  re-* 
ports  for  October,  1902,  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria  were  more  prevalent;  and  diarrhoea, 
cholera  morbus,  inflammation  of  bowels,  dysentery,  remittent 
fever,  cholera  infantum,  measles  and  smallpox  were  less  prevalent. 
Compared  with  the  average  for  October  in  the  ten  years,  1892- 
190 1,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  measles  and 
smallpox  were  more  than  usually  prevalent;  and  diarrhoea,  ty- 
phoid fever,  consumption,  intermittent  fever,  cholera  morbus,  in- 
flammation of  bowels,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  remittent  fever,  and 
cholera  infantum  were  less  than  usually  prevalent.  Diarrhoea  fell 
from  second  place  in  the  order  of  diseases  which  caused  most  sick- 
ness in  September,  to  fifth  place  in  October,  and  was  23  per  cent, 
iess  prevalent  than  in  the  average  October.  The  decreased  preva- 
lence, in  October,  of  diarrhoea,  and  of  the  other  diseases  which 
prevail  during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  may  have  been  due  to 
the  unusually  cold  and  wet  weather  of  the  preceding  month.  Of  the 
most  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  including  reports  by 
regular  observers  and  others,  meningitis  was  reported  present  in 
Michigan  during  the  month  at  6  places ;  smallpox  at  34  places ; 
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vjhooping  cough  at  35  places;  measles  at  42  places;  diphtheria  at 
71  places;  scarlet  fever  at  148  places;  typhoid  fever  at  4  places 
more,  and  consumption  at  10  places  more,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1902,  than  in  the  preceding  month.  The  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported to  the  Department  of  State  for  the  month  of  October  was 
2,360,  a  decrease  of  188  deaths  from  the  preceding  month.  The 
death  rate  was  11.4  per  1,000  population,  as  compared  with  12.6 
for  September.  There  were  470  deaths  of  infants  under  i  year; 
181  deaths  of  children  aged  i  to  4  years,  inclusive,  and  607  deaths 
of  persons  over  65  years  of  age.  Important  causes  of  death  were 
as  follows:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  143;  other  forms  of  tu- 
berculosis, 19;  typhoid  fever,  84;  diphtheria  and  croup,  73;  scarlet 
fever,  19;  measles,  2;  whooping  cough,  13;  smallpox,  2;  hydrcK 
phobia,  I ;  pneumonia,  149 ;  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  under  two 
years,  130;  cancer,  104;  accidents  and  violence,  188.  A  decrease 
was  shown  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough  and 
diarrhceal  diseases  from  the  preceding  month,  and  an  increase  in 
deaths  from  diphtheria  and  pneumonia. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Registry  of  deaths  for 
October,  1902:  Deaths,  172 — 33  under  five  years;  death  rate, 
19.0.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  4;  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  22; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  2 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  7 ;  diarrhoea 
under  2  years,  5;  cancer,  7. 

St.  Paul,  170,000.  Report  for  October,  1902:  Deaths,  120 — ^40 
under  five  years;  death  rate,  8.46;  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  4;. 
''tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  7";  ''tuberculosis,  3";  cancer,  6. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  621,000 — 39,000  colored.  Report  for 
October,  1902 :  Deaths,  765 — 179  under  five  years.  The  annual 
death  rate  per  1,000  during  the  month  was,  white,  13.95;  colored, 
27.07 :  15.16.  Deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  11 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,. 
24;  whooping  cough,  3;  typhoid  fever,  32;  cerebrospinal  fever,  2; 
diarrhceal  diseases  under  5  years,  25 ;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  86  ; 
cancer,  39. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs),. 
409,810.  Report  for  September,  1902 :  Deaths,  509 — ^200  under 
five  years;  death  rate,  14.9;  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  29; 
typhoid  fever,  12;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  17;  all  zymotic  diseases,  71 ;. 
consumption,  45 ;  bronchitis,  5 ;  pneumonia,  32. 

Newark;  255,000.     Report  for  the  week  ending  November  22^ 
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'  1902:  Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported,  45,  being  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  week  of  9;  deaths  from  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  22 ;  typhoid  fever,  i ;  whooping  cough,  i ; 
-consumption,  9 ;  cancer,  5.  Total  number  of  deaths  reported, 
no;  death  rate,  22.43. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for  the  statistical  year 
ending  June  30,  1901. — Population  of  New  Jersey  by  U.  S.  census, 
1900,  was  1,183,669,  and  the  estimated  population  for  1901,  1,925,- 
781.  Births  recorded  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  33,- 
804 — 17.55  P^i'  1,000.  Marriages,  15,857.  Deaths,  31,048 — 16.12 
per  1,000.  Tabulated  statistics  of  deaths  with  classification  of 
causes  for  twenty-three  years  show  an  encouraging  ratio  and  de- 
crease per  10,000  deaths  from  all  causes  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced diseases  amenable  to  sanitation.  E.  G. :  Remittent  fever, 
1879-1889,  2.62 — 1.44;  1890-1901,  1.35 — .46.  Typhoid  fever, 
1879-1890,  3.17 — 5.42;  1891-1901,  4.69^1.95.  Diphtheria  and 
croup,  1879-1892,  10.86— ;!  1.74;  1893-1891,  10.89 — 4-33-  Con- 
sumption, 1879-1889,  27.31 — 24.50;  1888-1901,  24.46 — 18.76. 

Cancer  caused  1,001  deaths  during  the  year — 80  more  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  and  349  more  than  the  average  for  the 
twenty-three  years. 

Summary  of  the  local  boards  of  health,  with  formula  for  details, 
show  thoroughly  organized  service  throughout  the  State  well  cal- 
culated to  elicit  exact  information. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  State  Board  reports  for  Sep- 
tember, 1902:  Twenty-six  towns  with  an  aggregate  population 
ol  white,  83,300;  colored,  58,850:  142,150.  Aggregate  deaths, 
265 — 157  colored ;  82  under  five  years  of  age ;  still  bom,  12.  Death 
rates,  white,  15.6;  colored,  32.0:  22.3. 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  18;  malarial  fever,  24;  consumption, 
31 ;  (ftarrhceal  diseases,  38;  smallpox  reported  in  seventeen  coun- 
ties, an  aggregate  of  68  cases,  no  deaths. 

Ohio. — Sanitary  Bulletin,  November-December:  Cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  during 
four  weeks  ending  November  8,  1902,  localities  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  1,307,616:  membranous  croup  and  diphtheria, 
359  cases,  84  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  215  cases,  3  deaths;  typhoid 
fever,  213  cases,  46  deaths;  whooping  cough,  42  cases,  12  deaths; 
Tneasles,  16  cases,  i  death. 
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Smallpox  in  Ohio,  June  i-Novembcr  8,  2,609  cases,  248  deaths  ; 
October  ii-Xovember  8,  319  cases,  34  deaths. 

Qeveland,  400,000.  Rq)orts  for  October,  1902 :  Total  deaths^ 
509 — 176  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  I5-27- 
Deaths  from  consumption,  41 ;  t>*phoid  fever,  8;  smallpox,  47 — vl 
decrease  of  3  from  September;  diphtheria  and  croup,  31 ;  whoop- 
ing cough,  3 ;  diarrhoea  under  two  years,  12;  cancer,  13. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,349,712.  Report  for  week 
ended  November  22,  1902:  Deaths,  448 — 117  under  five  years. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  52;  typhoid  fever,  14;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  1 1 ;  cancer,  20. 

Pittsburg,  346,000.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  for  week 
ended  November  22,  1902:  Deaths,  140 — 88  under  five  years; 
annual  death  rate,  21.04.  Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  6; 
t)'phoid  fever,  5 ;  smallpox,  7 ;  whooping  cough,  3 ;  consumpticm, 
9 ;  cancer,  4. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported :  Smallpox,  44 ;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  29;  scarlet  fever,  9;  typhoid  fever,  47. 

Washington. — Seattle,  115,000.  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Health  for  October,  1902 :  Total  number  of  deaths,  70 — 11  under 
five  years.  Death  rate,  7.20.  Deaths  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 8 ;  from  other  diseases,  i  to  3.  Infectious  diseases  reported 
during  the  month :  Scarlet  fever,  26 ;  diphtheria,  2 ;  measles,  5  ; 
smallpox,  6;  tuberculosis,  9;  typhoid  fever,  18;  varicella,  4. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  300,000.  Report  for  October: 
Deaths,  267 — 76  under  five  years.  Annual  death  rate,  10.50. 
Deaths  from  typhoid  f e\'er,  8 ;  whooping  cough,  2 ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  6;  other  infectious  diseases,  3;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  22  \ 
other  tubercular  diseases,  3;  cancer,  13.  Cases  of  infectious  dis- 
eases reported:  Smallpox,  72;  tuberculosis,  10;  diphtheria,  52; 
scarlet  fever,  11 ;  typhoid  fever,  267  measles,  12. 

Annual  report  for  the  year  ending  April  15 :  Total  number  of 
births  reported  for  the  year  1901  was  7^4.15  as  against  7,492  for 
1900;  of  this  number  3,749  were  males  and  3,666  females;  7,406 
white  and  9  colored;  2,593  were  reported  by  physicians  and  4,822 
by  midwives. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  for  1901  was  3,833,  2,083 
males  and  1,750  females,  representing  an  annual  death  rate  on  an 
estimated  population  of  295,000  of   12.99  per   thousand.   'The 
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death  rate  for  the  year  was,  with  one  exception  (1898),  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  Milwaukee,  and  this  city  again  upholds  its  repu- 
tation for  healthfulness.  An  annual  mortality  rate  of  12.99  is  a 
record  unequalled  by  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

During  the  year  1901,  1,330  deaths  occurred  among  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  as  against  1,731  for  1900,  giving  an  infant 
mortality  of  34.69.  The  records  of  the  department  show  this  to 
be  the  lowest  percentage  of  deaths  occurring  among  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age  in  its  history. 

During  the  year  483  cases  of  diphtheria  were  reported,  with  100 
deaths.  Tabulated  statistics  of  this  disease  for  twelve  years,  1890- 
189 1,  sum  up  8,833  cases,  with  2,444  deaths.  A  glance  at  the  fig- 
ures shows  an  almost  uniform  decrease  of  mortality  since  the  use 
of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  In  1890,  there  were 
827  cases,  with  241  deaths;  in  1896,  919  cases,  with  254  deaths; 
in  1900,  716  cases,  wuth  124  deaths;  1901,  483  cases,  with  100 
deaths. 

Of  other  infectious  diseases  for  the  year:  Measleg,  156  cases, 
with  17  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  372  cases,  16  deaths;  smallpox,  28 
cases — "in  nearly  every  instance  brought  into  the  city  by  parties 
who  contracted  the  disease  elsewhere,"  but  its  spread  was  pre- 
vented by  drastic  measures  and  vaccination. 

Of  typhoid  fever  there  were  205  cases  reported,  with  63  deaths. 
"Were  this  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
that  occurred  the  mortality  would  be  over  30  per  cent.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  such  a  statistical  record  is  of 
relatively  little  value,  for  it  merely  proves  that  many  more  cases  of 
typhoid  raged  in  the  city,  and  that  either  the  cases  were  not  properly 
reported,  or  that  they  had  no  medical  treatment,  or  were  unrecog- 
nized by  the  attendants.  Taking  10  per  cent,  as  a  maximum  mor- 
tality, there  must  have  existed  over  600  cases  during  the  year. 
This  is  probably  a  more  nearly  correct  estimate  than  that  given  in 
the  official  records.  No  epidemic  of  any  severity  occurred  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  and  a  considerable  reduction  over  last  year's 
reported  cases  (340)  is  noted." 

Porto  Rico,  953,947. — Superior  Board  of  Health  Consolidated 
Report  for  October,  1902  :  Living  births,  legitimate,  859,  illegiti- 
mate, 670;  still  births,  152.  Deaths,  2,351 — 757  under  five  years. 
Annual  death  rate,  29.6.  Deaths  from  cerebrospinal  fever,  22; 
diphtheria,  3;  typhoid  fever,  7;  pneumonia,  39;  puerperal  fever, 
25;  diarrhoea,  9;  dysentery,  28;  anemia,  760;  bronchitis,  83;  tu- 
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berculosis,  113;  heart  disease,  25;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
29;  accidents  and  violence,  15. 

Cuba. — Havana,  275,000 — 73,000  colored.  Chief  Sanitary  Offi- 
cer's report  for  September,  1902 :  ^  Total  mortality,  404 ;  death 
rate,  17.86.  This  is  the  lowest  death  rate  recorded  for  the  district 
of  Havana  since  the  incorporation  of  Regla,  with  its  11,363  in- 
habitants, in  November  of  last  year,  and  ^ven  since  the  previous 
month  of  October.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  thirty  days 
of  August  the  present  report  shows  a  diminution  of  103  deaths. 
Among  particular  diseases,  the  decrease  of  typhoid  has  continued 
at  a  rapid  rate,  only  six  deaths  having  been  recorded  this  month 
against  13  in  the  preceding  thirty  days.  The  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis have  diminished  by  29  per  cent. 

The  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  has  also  been 
reduced  by  24  per  cent.  In  the- deaths  from  infantile  meningitis 
alone  it  has  fallen  from  45  to  27. 

Two  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  imported  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. One  from  Veracruz  on  the  S.  S.  Monterey,  having  been 
attacked  on  board  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  the  day  of  departure, 
and  conveyed  to  Las  Animas  Hospital  on  the  8th ;  the  other  case 
came  from  Merida  and  Progreso  on  the  S.  S.  Havana,  he  was 
taken  ill  on  the  day  of  arrival,  and  removed  to  Las  Animas  the 
same  day.  The  former  was  quite  a  severe  case,  but  both  recov- 
ered. A  case  of  smallpox  was  also  imported  on  S.  S.  Oton,  from 
Antwerp  and  Bilbao.  The  patient  had  been  attacked  on  the  i8th 
of  September,  disinfection  of  his  effects  and  vaccination  or  revac- 
cination  of  all  the  non-immunes  at  the  hospital  being  duly  at- 
tended to. 

The  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  island  show  that  the  ex- 
emption from  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and  other  quarantinable  dis- 
eases continues  and  that  the  general  health  is  satisfactory. 
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The  Smithsoxiax  LvsTiTrxiox,  Washington:  Annual  Report 
for  1 90 1,  8vo,  pages  849,  is  before  us.  It  contains  fifty  articles, 
many  of  them  illustrated,  nearly  all  prepared  by  masters  of  the 
respective  subjects,  telling  in  clear  and  interesting  language  of  the 
latest  progress  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  knowledge,  thus 
fulfilling  in  an  eminent  degree  one  of  its  most  important  functions. 
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the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  language  "understanded  of  the 
people/*  so  that,  while  most  of  its  works  are  intended  primarily  for 
the  specialist,  there  is  an  exception  made  by  the  secretary  in  pub- 
lishing an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  which 
is  in  fact  an  annual  summary  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
scientific  year,  prepared  for  that  large  body  of  the  public  which 
•does  not  care  for  professional  memoirs,  but  has  a  general  interest 
in  such  matters. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  begins  with  a  paragraph  from  President  Roosevelt's 
first  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  Insti- 
tution's functions  and  its  present  needs.  The  paper  further  states 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Vice-President  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  has  a  remarkable  organization  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  for  the  promotion  of  science.  Its  activities  could 
be  still  further  increased  if  it  had  greater  means  at  its  absolute 
-disposal ;  while  those  who  are  thinking  of  giving  for  some  special 
scientific  object  may  yet  find  the  Regei^ts,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarly disinterested  position  they  hold,  the  best  counsellors  in  sug- 
gesting the  channel  into  which  gifts  for  public  purposes  might  be 
directed,  even  should  they  not  see  their  way  clear  to  accepting  such 
donations  for  the  Institution  itself. 

**Bodies  Smaller  than  Atoms"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper, 
^nd  as  we  read  **The  Laws  of  Nature,"  "The  Greatest  Flying 
Creature/^  and  "The  Fire  Walk  Ceremony  at  Tahiti,"  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  the  report. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  transatlantic  telephoning,  and  the  telephono- 
^raph  are  discussed  by  experts  in  electrical  progress.  Attention 
ought  also  to  be  called  to  papers  on  utilization  of  the  sun's  energy, 
the  Bogosloff  volcanoes  of  Alaska,  forest  destruction,  irrigation, 
the  Children's  Room  at  the  Smithsonian,  the  submarine  boat,  a 
new  African  animal,  pictures  by  prehistoric  cave-dwellers  in 
France,  automobile  races,  the  terrible  lizards  that  once  lived  in 
America,  and  Mr.  Thompson  Seton's  papj^r  on  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  at  Washington. 

The  whole  volume  has  been  called  "the  best  popular  scientific 
:annual  published  in  the  world,"  which  the  volume  before  us  exem- 
plifies. 

The  Treatment  of  Tabetic  Ataxia  by  Means  of  System- 
atic Exercise. — An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Compensatory  Movement  Treatment.     By  Dr.  H.  S.  Frenkel. 
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Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Sanatorium  "Freihof '  in  Heiden^ 
Switzerland. — ^Translated  and  Edited  by  L.  Freyberger,  M.  D. 
(Vienna),  M.  R  C.  P.  Lcmd.,  etc.  8vo.  198  pages.  With  13Z 
Illustrations.  Price,  $3.00,  net.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  read  a  notable  paper  on  the  treatment  of 
locomotor  ataxia  before  the  neurological  section  of  the  Congress  of 
Scientists  and  Neurologists  at  Bremen  in  1889.  He  has  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  the  subject  and  the  book  before  us  purports  to- 
be  an  elaboration  of  and  improvement  upon  the  method  he,  at  that 
time,  advocated,  together  with  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  and  methods  of  treatment  by  others,  insomuch 
that  "manv,  if  not  most  of  the  exercises  of  Frenkers  method  are 
so  simple  and  need  so  few  mechanical  appliances,  that  every  prac- 
titioner will  be  enabled  to  treat  slight  and  moderately  severe  cases 
of  tabes  at  his  or  the  patient's  house." 

The  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1 89 1,  Washington,  a  volume  of  846  pages,  is  replete 
with  information  of  practical  importance  to  agriculturists  not 
only,  but  to  all  "who  would  keep  abreast  with  the  prc^ess  of 
knowledge  on  dietary  studies,  dairy  products,  the  relation  of  ani- 
man  diseases  to  mankind  and  the  importance  of  vegetable  life,, 
nutrition  and  forest  growth.  It  opens  with  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary,  with  a  general  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
Department  for  the  year.  Contains  twenty-three  articles,  several 
of  them  elaborately  illustrated,  eighteen  of  them  colored,  showing 
the  detail  of  original  work.  The  particularly  notable  contribu- 
tions of  interest  to  sanitarians  are:  Dietaries  in  Public  Institu- 
tions, by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater ;  Insects  as  Carriers  and  Spreaders 
of  Disease,  by  L.  O.  Howard ;  and  Tuberculin  Test  for  Tubercu- 
losis, by  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Quiz-Compend  of  Physiology,  by  Albert  P.  Brubaker^ 
A.M.,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  i2mo^ 
280  pages.     $0.80,  net.     Philadelphia :     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

An  excellent  book  of  its  kind  as  a  pocket  remembrancer  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  "green  room.*' 

The  Public  and  the  Doctor,  by  B.  E.  Hadra,  M.  D.,  Dallas,. 
Texas.  Price,  50  cents.  An  interesting  little  book,  calculated  to 
offset  the  wiles  and  dangers  of  quacks  and  quackery.  We  com- 
mend it  as  an  excellent  family  remedy  against  the  taint  of  quack- 
ery. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Century  for  November  marks  its  new  year  and  volume 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  and  a  lighter  looking  page.  It 
has  a  cover  in  colors  by  Adamson  and  adds  to  the  range  and  in- 
terest of  its  experiments  in  color  printing  seven  pictures  by  Max- 
field  Parrish  originally  made  in  color  for  the  series  on  "The  Great 
Southwest/'  and  which  have  already  appeared  in  black  and  white. 
Apart  from  Mr.  Parrish's  artistic  work,  these  pictures  challenge 
attention  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  modem  methods 
of  color  printing.    They  appear  as  frontispieces. 

The  article  of  greatest  current  interest  is  probably  the  first  of 
the  "Century's"  articles  on  the  trusts,  "The  So-Called  Beef  Trust,'' 
being  treated  by  George  Buchanan  Fife.  The  aim  of  this  series  is 
neither  to  attack  nor  to  defend  the  trusts,  but  to  make  accurate 
reports  of  the  workings  of  "The  Great  Business  Combinations  of 
To-day." 

"The  Prologue  of  the  American  Revolution"  is  the  title  given  to- 
a  group  of  papers  by  Professor  Justin  H.  Smith,  of  Dartmouth,, 
dealing  freshly  with  an  unhackneyed  and  heroic  theme — the  Cana- 
dian campaigns  of  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold.  The  first 
paper  describes  Montgomery's  expedition  and  is  fully  illustrated. 
— Editoriallv : 


"democracy  and  manners/' 


"It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  some  parts  of 
our  population  that  mistakes  democracy  for  bad  manners,  and 
that,  after  selecting  certain  persons  for  superior  functions,  illogi- 
cally,  enviously,  ignorantly,  and  boorishly  would  deny  the  su- 
periority which  they  themselves  have  helped  to  create  and  which  is 
necessary  in  every  well-ordered  government.  In  a  sense,  a  free- 
born  American  has  a  right  to  feel  that  no  one  is  his  superior.  He 
has  equal  rights  with  all,  and  he  is  eligible,  himself,  to  the  most 
exalted  office.  But  he  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  dignity  of 
his  own  government  if  he  fails  in  due  and  natural  respect  for  the 
individuals  set  apart  by  the  people  themselves  for  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  State  and  the  nation.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  people  that  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  those  in 
authority  is  general,  and  that  this  respect  follows  into  retirement 
those  who  have  served  the  people  honestly  in  positions  of  respon- 
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sibility  and  power.  When  another  spirit  is  shown,  it  is  excep- 
tional. The  incident  at  Pittsfield,  with  its  accompaniments,  shows 
that  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  respect  shocks  the  wholesome 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  that  rightly,  for  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  such  deviation  may  have  consequences  to  the  nation  terrible 
to  contemplate.'^ 

"mankind  in  the  making." 

The  thought  that  we  are  the  actual  creators  of  the  world's  fu- 
ture is  one  that  must  load  us  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  that 
will  be  intolerable  or  inspiring  according  to  our  disposition.  Yet, 
when  we  speculate  about  the  condition  of  the  world  in  the  coming 
century  we  do  not  realize  that  things  in  that  age  will  be  what  we 
make  them.  In  the  third  instalment  of  '*Mankind  in  the  Mak- 
ing/* which  is  probably  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  most  important  work, 
the  author  considers  ''Certain  Wholesale  Aspects  of  Man-mak- 
ing." No  problems  in  the  world  are  more  universally  important 
than  those  which  cortcern  themselves  with  the  birth  of  the  genera- 
tions which  are  to  succeed  us,  and  a  paper  such  as  that  included  in 
the  November  •'Cosmopolitan" — free  from  technical  phrases,  and 
interesting  in  every  paragraph,  will  be  read  by  a  wide  class  of 
readers. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  November  presents  seven  pages 
of  "Cartoon  Comments  on  the  Coal  Strike  and  Its  Settlement" — 
an  aftermath  of  the  great  labor  conflict  that  is  not  without  its  in- 
structive features.  These  cartoons,  reproduced  in  these  pages, 
lepresent  every  phase  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  all  parts  of 
the  land. 

"the  nature  movement"  in  literature  and  in  life. 

Were  we  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  change  in  taste  among 
readers  we  should  find  the  most  potent  one  to  be  the  strong  tide 
of  population  that  has  turned  toward  cities.  We  have  before  us  a 
condition  that  is  little  more  than  a  reaction  or  a  return  to  a  first 
love.  This  reading  of  Nature-books  is  part  of  the  consequences  of 
the  impulse  which  each  year  drives  more  and  more  city  people  to 
spend  longer  seasons  in  the  country.  With  the  delights  of  this 
migration  from  brick  walls  to  velvet  lawns  and  shaded  woods  has 
come  this  interest  in  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  the  forest; 
in  wild  game  that  live  there;  in  the  fish  of  streams;  and  in  the 
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birds  of  the  air.  We  have,  therefore,  jn  literature  only  a  part  of 
the  consequence  of  that  potent  influence  which  made  the  bicycle  so 
recently  popular,  and  which  now  has  made  myriads  of  devotees  of 
golf. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  this  whole  subject  has  just  appeared 
in  England.  Nature  study  has  become  in  that  country  a  popular 
educational  fad,  and  the  recent  "Nature  Study  Exhibition,"  held 
lu  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  London,  has  awakened  so  much 
interest  from  its  novelty  and  its  suggestiveness,  that  there  are  en- 
thusiasts who  predict  that  it  will  lead  to  an  entirely  new  educa- 
tional movement.  It  is  even  predicted  that  text-books,  as  a  main 
means  to  an  education,  are  doomed,  the  open  book  of  Nature  be- 
ing the  volume  which  in  the  future  will  be  most  industriously  and 
profitably  thumbed. — From  "The  Rise  of  the  Nature  Writers,"  by 
Francis  W.  Halsey,  in  the  "American  Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views" for  November. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

"Spain  suffered  crushing  defeat  in  1898,"  says  Ex-Secretary 
John  D.  Long  in  the  "Outlook,"  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
bearing  the  above  title,  "because  she  was  not  ready  and  because 
the  United  States — comparatively  only — was  ready  for  the  com- 
bat. Before  the  shock  of  conflict,  the  former's  fleets  appeared 
formidable  in  comparison  with  our  own.  The  battles  of  Manila 
and  Santiago,  and  the  futile  eflForts  of  Spain  to  form  a  squadron 
strong  enough  to  effect  the  relief  of  her  ultramarine  dependencies, 
showed  that  her  sea  force  was  practically  in  a  state  of  weakness 
and  ineiEciency.  Fortunately  for  us^  the  pitiable  decrepitude  of 
the  naval  arm  of  our  government  sixteen  years  before  the  struggle 
had  aroused  the  country  and  regeneration  had  followed  the  awak- 
ening. Victory  over  the  foe  of  1898  must  be  attributed,  therefore, 
in  some  measure  to  the  patriots  who  foresaw  their  country's  need 
and  with  characteristic  energy  and  push  took  measures  which  en- 
abled her  to  meet  it.  The  lesson  of  the  need  of  preparedness  is 
taught  by  our  whole  naval  history.  No  war  has  found  the  Ameri- 
can oavy  fully  prepared  to  undergo  its  test ;  but  that  with  Spain 
clearly  demonstrated  that  never  before  in  our  history  was  the  serv- 
ice on  the  whole  in  as  efficient  a  condition." 

The  Delineator,  Christmas  number  and  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary number,  for  beauty  and  repleteness  of  utility  is  incompar- 
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able.  The  best  modem  writers  and  artists  are  generously  repre- 
sented. Over  230  pages,  thirty-four  full-page  illustrations,  of 
which  twenty  are  in  two  or  more  colors.  The  magnitude  of  this 
December  number,  "for  which  728  tons  of  paper  and  six  tons  of 
ink  have  been  used,  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  91 
presses  running  fourteen  hours  a  day,  have  been  required  to  print 
it;  the  binding  alone  of  the  edition  of  915,000  copies  representing 
over  20,000,000  sections  which  had  to  be  gathered  individually  by 
human  hands." 

A  SHELF  FOR  THE  ELECT, 

If  you  have  already  grouped  your  books  according  to  your  lik- 
ing for  them,  it  will  be  found  pleasant  to  set  apart  a  special  shdf 
or  a  chosen  part  of  your  bookcase  for  your  intimate  book-friends 
— ^the  ones  that  you  most  respect,  enjoy,  and  are  truly  fond  of. 
Then,  when  in  the  mood  for  converse  with  a  favorite  author,  you 
can  turn  to  this  special  group,  sure  of  finding  what  you  want. 
Or,  if  you  do  not  care  to  open  the  volumes,  you  can  "read  them  by 
the  backs" — b,  phrase  already  explained  in  this  department.  That 
is  to  say,  you  can  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  books  themselves  conjure 
up  as  if  by  a  magic  charm  the  scenes,  personages,  and  often  the 
very  words  that  lie  within. — From  "Books  and  Reading,"  in  the 
November  "St.  Nicholas." 

NEWS  FROM  proctor's. 

That  "nothing  succeeds  like  success"  is  shown  every  week  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  seven  beautiful  Proctor  theatres  in  New 
York,  Newark,  Albany  and  Montreal.  Great  throngs  are  at- 
tracted by  the  splendid  and  diversified  programmes  presented  at 
these  model  playhouses,  and  as  a  pleased  patron  is  a  prolific  adver- 
tisement the  vogue  of  the  Proctor  plan  is  daily  on  the  increase. 

Continuous  vaudeville  of  the  best  class  holds  attention  at  the 
Twenty-third  Street  and  at  Proctor^s,  Newark;  the  Albany  and 
Montreal  theatres,  on  the  Proctor  circuit,  giving  alternate  pro- 
grammes of  vaudeville  and  drama.  At  the  theatres  where  the 
Proctor  Stock  Co.  has  possession,  vaudeville  specialties  are  intro- 
duced between  the  acts  of  the  plays. 

Sunday  concerts  at  all  of  Proctor's  New  York  theatres  intro- 
duce the  best  acts  in  vaudeville,  and  the  entertainments  are  the 
best  in  the  Greater  City.  They  are  conducted  on  the  continuous 
plan,  opening  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 
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James  B.  Dunn,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 

* 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  MINLSTERS  AND  CHURCHES. 

New  York,  October  2Sth,  1902. 

The  Temperance  Reform  had  a  Christian  birth.  Its  nursing 
fathers  and  mothers  were  Godly  men  and  women,  eminent  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  that  day. 

Its  first  great  standard  bearers  were  ministers,  and  for  many 
years  the  work  was  carried  forward  vigorously  and  successfully 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  churches  as  led  by  their 
ministers,  and  so,  if  the  drink  evil  is  to  be  removed,  there  must  be 
a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  olden  times,  and  its  methods,  so  far  as 
they  are  to-day  available. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Temperance  Society, 
convinced — after  conference  with  leading  friends  of  the  reform  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada — ^that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  campaign  or  World's  Crusade  in  behalf  of  indi- 
vidual pledge  signing  and  consecration,  have  appointed  a  special 
committee  primarily  to  seek  immediate  co-operation  of  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  of  all  religious  bodies  and  of  all  temperance 
organizations  in  carrying  on  this  new  temperance  crusade  under 
any  special  form  of  organizations  that  may  prove  to  be  needed. 

The  committee  call  for  a  simultaneous  revival  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  English-speaking  world  on  Sunday,  November  23,  1902 
(Temperance  Sunday),  in  inaugurating  a  crusade  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  through  the  instrumentality  of  pledge  sign- 
ing, by  the  old  and  young,  by  the  weak  because  they  need  pro- 
tection, and  by  the  strong  who  in  gratitude  for  their  strength  are 
willing  to  be  helpful  to  their  weaker  brethren. 

Upon  request,  the  committee  will  send  special  information  and 
blanks  for  pledge  signing,  with  instructions  and  as  many  pledges 
as  may  be  desired,  free.  Ministers  planning  to  preach  on  th^  sub- 
ject will  be  furnished  with  valuable  and  interesting  temperance 
literature  and  some  up-to-date  official  statistics,  if  they  will  send 
name  and  address  to  World's  Temperance  Crusade,  No.  3  West 
1 8th  Street,  New  York. 


SANITARY   SCIENCE. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE     AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  SANI- 
TARIAN, ALPHABETICALLY.* 


By  THE  Editor. 


Longevity,  Sheppard  Homans.  .  .  .  "How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  ages  recorded  in  Genesis  of  Adam,  his  sons,  and 
Methuselah?  We  cannot  disregard  the  teachings  of  science, 
nor  need  we  doubt  the  statement  in  Holy  Writ.  Each  has 
Divine  authority.  By  what  theory  can  we  reconcile  the  two? 
Simply  that  the  year,  or  unit  of  time,  among  the  early  pat- 
riarchs differed  from  that  adopted  since  the  Deluge,  which 
has  been  twelve  calendar  months.  Hensler,  a  high  author- 
ity, shows  the  strong  probability  that  the  year,  till  the  time 
•of  Abraham,  consisted  of  three  months  only,  and  that  not  un- 
til the  time  of  Joseph  was  it  extended  to  twelve  months. 
'This  assertion,'  says  Hufeland,  a  still  higher  authority,  'is  to 
a  certain  degree  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Eastern  nations 
who  still  reckon  only  three  months  to  the  year,'  and  besides 
it  would  be  altogether  inexplicable  why  the  life  of  man  should 
have  been  shortened  three-fourths  immediately  after  the  flood. 
Moreover,  the  recorded  ages  when  the  early  patriarchs  mar- 
ried was  about  four  times  the  usual  age.  Again,  with  the 
period  of  Abraham,  we  find  mention  of  a  duration  of  life 
which  can  still  be  attained,  and  which  no  longer  appears  ex- 
traordinary, especially  when  we  consider  the  temperate  man- 
ner in  which  the  patriarchs  lived.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Hufeland  has  arrived  at  a  correct  conclusion  when  he  says 
that  'man  can  still  attain  to  the  same  age  as  ever,' "... 
"I  select  the  following  from  a  list  containing  the  names  of 
206  persons  who  died  at  or  above  the  age  of  120  years: 
Thomas  Carn,  Shoreritch,  England,  at  the  age  of  207,  in 
1588.  This  case  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  parish  regis- 
ters; Louisa  Truxo,  a  negress,  175  years,  Brazil,  in  1780; 
Thomas  Parr,  Shropshire,  England,  152  years,  in  1635.  ^^ 
the  'St.  Petersburg  Gazette,'  a  Russian  paper  published  in 
1812,  the  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  diocese  of 
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ElLi'-r .'-. ,-5  1  >.».  iniinei  in  iz*  ber* een  200  and  205  years 
it  •i-:2."J:.     S'r.-m'iir  rr<«tarch   '-^^  d'cii>:»nitrated   some   re- 
iTJirki  *  1-r  '  -  ■  i:':l':e'-::il  Z2.zzs  'Al:ch  bear  upon  the  duration  of 
2:.irr-in  life.     It  l»  ieti:«-t:5tri:e'i  that  species  never  change. 
T'tT--r  ''-vfi-l'C-iil  ihiTir.ertstirs  are  fixed  and  unalterable. 
i!2^  it  t^-r  T  r-r^r.t  1l /  2^15  pretiscly  the  same  formation,  the 
i^zTjz  "Z'"^  tl"e  iini-r  t".t:«i  in  fijt.  as  may  be  found  in  mum- 
nr-^-i  err/'  il~r:l  rrr.tunrf  i-cf  re  :he  Lliristian  era.     The  fos- 
i'L  h.rjc  ii  :1 1  >sn:c  as  tltc  Ii.^lr.^:  ar.imal.     Siberia  was  once 
p-r-^t'-ri  ty  tlrt^  It^nis-     Thtn?e  elcpl-ants  have  disappeared^ 
'  u:  tl.cir  :,s-J  rerr-iir.s  present  precisely  the  same  physio- 
!'.ci:^'    cl^r;^  n-rrlstics    as    th.r^e    of    the    living    elephants. 
Arr.erira  v,as  on:e  r^^-cloi  bv  mast'jdons.     Thev  have  dis- 
appearei.  b'Jt  tl:*ry  have  no:  left  in  their  places  other  or  dif- 
ferent mas:*:*:  ins.     The  t-.-pe  of  man,  of  the  horse,  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  of  every  other  animal,  living  or  extinct,  has  re- 
mained unaltered  by  the  revolutions  and  mutations  of  the 
globe."     .     .     .     "Life  commences  only  once  for  each  new 
species."     .     .     .     "Species  remain  with  unaltered  organs, 
formation,  etc.,  and   species   disappear,   but   their  peculiar 
physiological  characteristics  never  reappear  in  any  other  ani- 
mals or  beings."    .    .    .    "Long  life  has  at  all  times  been  the 
chief  desire,  the  principal  object  of  mankind.     How  can  it 
be  secured?     How  can   the  flame  be   supplied   with   fuel? 
These  are  questions  which  have  always  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  deepest  thinkers."    .    ,    .    "In  my  opinion  every 
person  that  is  not  afflicted  with  organic  trouble,  or  who  has 
not  neglected  too  long  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
has  within  himself  the  power  to  prolong  his  own  existence,  as 
well  as  to  improve  and  to  secure  his  own  good  health.     In 
life  insurance  we  find  that  the  best  risks  are  not  the  most 
robust  men,  not  the  athletes,  but  the  men  who,  without  or- 
ganic trouble  or  inherited  tendencies  to  disease,  are  yet 
obliged  to  take  care  of  themselves — men  who,  like  Cor- 
naro,  etc.,  xxvii,  3. 
Longevity  of  Actors,  xxvii,  lii;  of  Invalids,  v,  81;  of  Italians,  xl, 
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fluence of  Marriage  on,  xlvi,  292;  Observations  on,  xviii. 
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